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who love a clustered column or a flying buttress, a tracerted 
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JULY 4, 1917, 


T would have been very delightful if M. Henri Paul 
Nénot could have been present to receive the 
Royal Gold Medal personally, but unfortunately 

he was indisposed, and we were deprived of the 
pleasure of seeing and hearing him, and of according 
him a reception that would have expressed more than 
our admiration for the achitect of the Sorbonne. It 
would have conveyed, however inadequately, our 
intense pride in our friendshin with the gallant French 
nation, with whom, as Mr. Ernest Newton finely said 
in presenting the medal, a bond that can never be 
broken has been cemented with the blood of our sons. 
What we owe—what the world owes—to French archi- 
tecture is patent in every capital city ; and the war has 
revealed more clearly the fine spirit in which that 
architecture has been conceived. Elegance and 
aplomb, grace ana gaiety, an intuitive perception of 
the right thing to do in every instance and in every 
situation, invest French buildings with the peculiar 
charm of the French people, and we do but follow in 
their wake as the Romans followed the Greeks. It 
will be surprising if, after the war, we do not drink 
more copiously and more confidently at this fountain, 
and the Royal Gold Medal goes across the Channel 
as a token of our intensified sense of obligation to 
French art and the French genius in war and peace. 

; * * * * 


Sir T. G. Jackson, in a further letter to “ The Times,” 
has explained his attitude towards art critics. He 
does not “blame the critic for expressing his own 
views in print, unless he poses as an arbiter of taste to 
whose judgment an ignorant public must submit.” He 
rather blames “the public for listening to him. and 
taking him for a prophet, and following his lead instead 
of thinking for themselves.” Surely the day when 
the critic posed as an arbiter of taste has gone by. The 
critic of to-day advances no such pretensions. He 
states his views for what they are worth, without 
thought of posing as a prophet or of being regarded 
as a lawgiver by a band of infatuated disciples. 
Probably John Ruskin was the last in this Levitical 
line, and the cult has died out because there was none 
worthy to assume his mantle, or because the Whistler 
case gave people furiously to think, and thinking is 
the death of idol worship. At all events, the Grand 
Panjandrum system no longer holds. No living critic 
has the power that Ruskin wielded (until,.in the case 
of Whistler, he abused it) of making or marring the 
reputation of an artist ; nor has any particular “ school” 
of criticism that power. Sir T. G. Jackson therefore 
seems to be talking reminiscently. 

* * * * 


If there is no master, there can be no disciples, and 
Sir Thomas should not blame the public of to-day for 
the infatuations of their predecessors of the day before 
yesterday." We are not forgetting that Mr. Lisle 
March Phillipps is not long dead. Undoubtedly he 
was widely read, but less, we think, for his thesis than 
for his admirable gift of suave expression. One may 
still read Buffon without caring a fig for natural 
history; and March Phillipps also was read for his 
Captivating style: That the excuse for it happened to 
be architecture was merely incidental and negligible. 
Sir Thomas's exhortation to the public to “study 
works of art independently” of the ipse dzxit of the 
Critic is to a great extent superfluous, because the 
public read for amusement rather than for instruction 
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—a fact that the modern art criti¢ feels in his bones. 
Even your ardent Post-Impressionist, Cubist, Vorti- 
cellist, Futurist, or what not, is aware of the hopeiess- 
ness of writing to make converts. He knows that the 
more wildly extravagant he is, the more the public will 
be glad to read him—that they will remember his 
epigrams and paradoxes, but will forget the application 
thereof. 


* * aK * 


Replying to Mr. Spielmann’s lugubrious contention 
that if the critics were stopped from writing there 
“would be silence, and in silence there is degenera- 
tion, decay, and death,” Sir Thomas observes that 
“there does not appear to have been any critical 
writing about art when it was at its best; at Athens in 
the time of Pericles, at Florence in that of Lorenzo, or 
in the Middle Ages, when our cathedrals were being 
built.” Alas, there were then no art magazines and no 
halfpenny newspapers. If the art critic of the 
Periclean period disseminated. his ideas through the 
agency of baked bricks, he probably wrote with all the 
caution born of a consciousness that a hardware book 
is a hefty thing to hurl at an offending censor’s head. 
He knew that any opinions he ventured to express 
would carry weight. Sir Thomas’s assumption that 
there was no criticism in the days of Pericles shali be 
taken with a pinch of Attic salt. 


* * * 


So, also, shall be taken his averment that artists 
learn from each other, but not from the critics. If they 
are wise, they will pick up pearls as pigeons pick up 
peas—wheresoever they may find them. And if artists 
profit by criticising each other, and, as Sir Thomas 
declares, by no other sort of criticism, why all this 
nervous dread of the professional critic? Why slate 
him and deny him his function? It is a mere affecta- 
tion that artists ignore him. Most of them haunt his 
doorstep and hang on his lips, because they know that 
he is in a position to tell them what the outside public 
are thinking of their work. When he tells them what 
is wrong with it, they are bitterly chagrined, and ap. 
to their wounds the flattering unction that he has not 
the least idea what he is talking about, and ought to be 
consigned to limbo or a lethal chamber. Why artists 
are so much less tolerant of criticism than are men of 
letters (who are no less sensitive) should be quite 
obvious. Artists are rarely able to amend their errors 
in a later edition of the same work, and it is most 
annoying to be told of faults that cannot be rectified. 
A writer accepts corrections cheerfully, and even 
invites them, because he can give them effect in his 
later editions. But how shall an architect display his 
list of corrigenda? Imagine such a list to be cast in 
bronze and affixed to the facade of some monumental 
building! Item: “Owing to a builder’s error, the 
columns of the portico have been fluted, although’ the 
architect wished them to be kept plain.” Item: “ The 
insignificance of the cornice is due to the parsimony of 
the proprietor, who at the last moment cut out 450 on 
the cost as originally estimated, and thus beggared the 
entire street.” Item: “The architect disclaims all 
responsibility for the gimcrack ornamentation of the 
frieze, an outrage that has been perpetrated without 
his knowledge or consent.” No; the architect has no 
such means of setting himself right with the critics 
when the faults of his work are disclosed, and therefore 
one can understand and forgive his aversion to 
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criticism. His sins are ever before him, and are past 
praying for. In these circumstances it is almost a sin 
to tell nim of them. 


* * * * 


To return to Sir Thomas Jackson’s letter. T he 
gravamen of his charge seems to be that the critics 
have not helped us to avoid the folly of estimating 
the value of a picture at £20,000 if a distinguished 
artist painted it, and at about twopence-halfpenny 11 1: 
was found to be the work of a less known man. Here, 
however, Sir Thomas has hit upon an insoluble 
problem, which he would appear desirous of solving by 
leaving out a vital factor—that of personality, or of 
human associations. He relates an interesting anec- 
dote in proof that the interest in a thing is mainly sub- 
jective. “I remember,” he says, “how an emotional 
young lady, looking out of the train near Waterloo 
Station, espied a dome which she took to be that of 
St. Paul’s. ‘ How it warms the heart,’ she exclaimed, 
‘to see that beautiful dome!’ Had she known that 
what she saw was really the dome of Bedlam, she 
would not have felt that cordial glow. So the heart of 
the joyful possessor of a fancied Romney grew cold 
when his picture was proved to be by Humphry, and 
he straightway returned it to the dealer. In neither 
case was there any genuine pleasure in the view or the 
picture, but only the imaginary delight awakened by 
a name.” This conclusion admits of certain reserva- 
tions. It begs a question that has never been, and 
never can be, determined. You cannot eliminate the 
personal equation, nor yet delimitate it: and there is 
no known means of ascertaining absolute value. The 
value of a picture or a building is, after all, the value— 
various and casual—set on it by the observer. Has 
Sir Thomas momentarily forgotten the lesson of 
Peter Bell and the primrose? or the coarse hint of 
Kipling about “a rag, a bone, and a hank of hair”? 
The picture-owner invested the painting with the 
genius and personality of Romney, and rejoiced in it. 
Otherwise it became, for him, an unblessed union of 
paint and canvas. Similarly, but for the emotions it 
brings us, St. Paul’s is but a mass of stone blocks, which 
(could we but consider them apart from the human 
interest with which they have been invested) had 
looked vastly better if thev had been left unwrested 
from their native bed. But the architect has humanised 
them, and the process has been carried on by time and 
event until the building cannot be considered apart 
from its human associations. 


* * * * 


In other words, no work of art can be vurely objec- 
tive, and no two persons can view it with exactly the 
same degree and quality of subjectivity. Hence it has 
no absolute value. It is worth to you what you feel it 
is worth, and its value will therefore fluctuate with the 
person, with the period, with the accretion of human 
associations, and with the very variable knowledge of 
them and the power of reconstructing them. Of 
course Sir Thomas Jackson is well aware of all this; 
but he writes as if he had momentarily forgotten it, 
Also the real objective value—conformity to certain 
laws (mostly inexplicable) of proportion and the like— 
upon which trained minds are pretty generally agreed 
—has not been here overlooked ; nor has the fact that 
subjective observation is of mixed character—is partlv 
objective, partly intellectual, and in great part 
emotional. Altogether, a reasoned view of the facts, 
of which this is a rather casual and_a very incomplete 
restatement, seems to justify the position of the profes- 
sional critic rather than Sir Thomas’s disdain of him. 


" * 3K * 
Churches in the City of London have a habit of 
melting away, leaving, however, a little residuum in 


the socket. This is what is about to happen to the 
church of St. Alphage, London Wall. It is to be 


pulled down, all but what remains of the fourteenth- 
century tower, while the modern porch will also be 
retained. There is some doubt as to who was the 
architect of the modern portion of the church, which 
was built in 1777, probably from designs by Dance, on 
the site of the old hospital or priory of St. Mary the 
Virgin, founded for the sustentation of one hundred 
blind men in 1532. Although the church is of no great 
architectural value, its disappearance will deprive the 
district of another of the few remaining relics of its 
period, when the trader lived over his shop, and on 
Sundays went to his parish church. Now the world is 
his parish, or it was so before the war made travelling 
difficult, and the train or the motor enables him to put 
daily and swiftly a distance of fifty miles or more 
between his home and his ledgers: and if all the City 
churches had been allowed to stand, there would now 
be more parsons than lay church-goers in the City on 
Sundays. But the same swiftness of transport has 
created also the overseas commerce which makes 
merchants wealthy, and puts them in keen competition 
for business sites that have consequently grown soa 
immensely costly that superannuated churches may 
not occupy them. 


* * * * 


Usually the demolished church is commemorated by 
some small monument set up on or near its site. Some- 
times this is merely a tablet grudgingly accommodated 
on the wall of a warehouse ; sometimes it is a funereal- 
looking monument on which is carved a sketchy 
likeness of the church. One rather large monument, 
in a back alley on the southern side of Cannon Street, 
near the Mansion House Station, is no mere cenotapb ° 
for the inscription bears that when the church was 
demolished in the interests of the Underground Rail- 
way, the human remains about it were carefully 
collected and lumped together in this tomb! One 
honours the intention rather than the deed, and sighs 
for the cold neglect of good old Sir Thomas Browne’s 
essay on “ Hydriotaphia, or Urn Burial,” which was 
published in 1658, and is more heeded for its style 
than for its substance. Although one associates him 
mainly with Norwich, where he was knighted on the 
occasion of a royal visit in 1671, and where there is a 
fine modern statue to him—erected, if memory serves 
us, iN 1905, in celebration of the tercentenary of his 
birth—he was the son of a citizen of London. In the 
churchyard of St. Alphage there is a fragment of the 
London Wall from which the district derives its name, 
and this relic, if it survives, will no aoubt be jealously 
preserved. 

* as % %* 


We have become more careful in such matters than 
were the City Fathers who, towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, remorselessly pulled down the 
Barber-Surgeons’ Hall, which had been built by Inigo 
Jones in 1636, in Monkwell Street, within sight of St. 
Alphage. The “theatre” of this hall was, in the 
opinion of Horace Walpole; one of the finest of Inigo 
Jones’s works; but its materials, instead of being 
carefully numbered, as they would be to-day, for 
rebuilding elsewhere, were sold at housebreaking and 
heart-breaking prices. What became, one wonders, 
of the “figures of the seven liberal sciences, the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, and a bust of King Charles I.”? If 
Jones designed them, we may be very sure that they 
were worth preserving, for his incomparably vigorous 
sketches, which Michelangelo himself had hardly 
bettered, reveal the father of English architecture as 
a past-master in such devices, as was seen in the series 
of sketches of characters in masques (whereof Ben 
Jonson was sometimes the grumbling librettist—he and 
Jones could never “ get on” together) published in a 
recent issue of the “ Architectural Review,” which has 
had, at one time and another, rare good fortune in 
unearthing such treasures. 
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HERE AND THERE. 


N reading the new scheme for an Industrial Parlia- 
ment, or Clearing House for Disputes, or what- 
ever it is to be called, I have been forced to the 

conclusion that it reeks of Ruskinism. Not that its 
authors stand convicted as disciples or devotees of 
John Ruskin. Very possibly they have never 
consciously read a line of him. That does not greatly 
affect the issue. Ruskin is all-pervasive. You may 
avoid his books, but you cannot escape his spirit, which 
was never more potent than it is to-day. Although he 
wrote “ Unto This Last” well-nigh sixty years ago, it 
is only to-day that we are beginning to realise the 
desirability of putting his preaching to the proof. In 
that book he said that the political economists were all 
wrong, and of course the political economists retorted 
that he was all wrong—that he had not mastered the 
mere rudiments of their “dismal science.” That, for 
all his ignorance, he has beaten them to a frazzle all 
along the line, is made manifest in a thousand ways, 
but most especially by this latest attempt towards a 
humane and sane solution of the labour problem. He 
is, in reality, the only true begetter of the Builders’ 
Parliament. 


As to the political economists at whom Ruskin ran 
atilt, their parade of learning and skill, their pains- 
taking ascertainment of hard facts, their dexterous 
manipulation of statistics, their irrefragably logical 
deductions from data, could not prevail over his valour 
of ignorance, because he had happened to hit upon a 
vital truth which they had all missed or misconceived. 
What that truth is he states, in his blunt way, in his 
very first sentence—a portentously long onc: 
“Among the delusions which at different periods have 
possessed themselves of the minds of large masses of 
the human race, perhaps the most curious—certainly 
the last creditable—is the modern soz-disan¢ science 
of political economy, based on the idea that an advan- 
tageous code of social action may be determined 
irrespectively of the influence of social affection.” It 
would seem that these profound doctors in science are 
detected in a slight oversight. They have left out the 
mainspring of action. 


* * * * 


They did not exactly overlook it. They saw it lying 
around, but took so little account of it as to think that 
the machine would go the better without it. Ruskin 
puts these words into the economist’s mouth: “ ‘The 
social affections, says the economist, ‘are accidental 
and disturbing elements in human nature; but avarice 
and the desire for progress are constant elements. Let 
us eliminate the inconstants, and considering the human 
being merely as a covetous machine, examine by what 
laws of labour, purchase, and sale, the greatest accumu- 
lative result in wealth is obtainable. Those laws once 
determined, it will be for each individual afterwards 
to introduce as much of the disturbing affectionate 
element as he chooses, and to determine for himself 
the result of the new conditions supposed.” But, alas! 
these plaguy emotional elements “ operate, not mathe- 
matically, but chemically, introducing conditions which 
render all our previous knowledge unavailable.” In 
designing a palace for the new Building Trades 
Parliament, the architect must not forget a chemical 
laboratory for the emotions. Any member failing to 
reveal at least a chemical trace of “social affection” 
should be sent to the lethal chamber. 


* * * * 


Ruskin did not deny the truth of the economic 
theory of his day; he simply denied “ its applicability 
to the present phase of the world.” It was a beautiful 
machine, a marvel of mechanism. The only fault that 


he could find with it was that it would not work. “ This 
inapplicability has been curiously manifested during 
the embarrassment caused by the late strikes of our 
workmen. Here occurs one of the simplest cases, in a 
pertinent and positive form, of the first vital probiem 
which political economy has to deal with (the relation 
between employer and employed); and at a severe 
crisis, when lives in multitudes, and wealth in masses, 
are at stake, the political economists are helpless— 
practically mute; no demonstrable solution of the 
difficulty can be given by them, such as may convince 
or calm the opposing parties. Obstinately the masters 
take one view of the matter ; obstinately the operatives 
another ; and no political science can set them at one.” 


%* * * * 


In one word, the trouble is—Temper. None of the 
pleaders “ever seem to remember,” as Ruskin says, 
“that it does not absolutely or always follow that the 
persons must be antagonistic because their interests 
are.” Yes, but where is the remedy? Science, educa- 
tion, and moral exhortation (including the no incon- 
siderable dose administered by Ruskin himself) having 
failed us, all our hope is centred in the Builders’ Parlia- 
ment. If that does not accomplish the impossible, 
there is nothing for it but to await the Millennium, or 
the advent of Mr. Wells’s comet, which is to bring with 
it an atmosphere of peace, virtue, and goodwill. Ruskin 
would thave it: “ The universal law of the matter is 
that, assuming any given quantity of energy and sense 
in master and servant, the greatest material result 
obtainable by them will be, not through antagonism to 
each other, but through affection to each other.” True, 
O King! But how shall we apply this truth among a 
froward and stiffnecked generation that wallows in 
wilfulness and covets conflict? There are other 
teachers who will have it that antagonism, not affection, 
is a law of life—that without struggle there can be no 
strength—that pulling and pushing keep the stars in 
their courses and the stones of Westminster Abbey in 
their beds. Concerning the eternal wrangle between 
capital and labour, all that can be safely said is that 
hitherto it has been too bitter to be quite wholesome. 
It has brought but little health and strength to the 
contestants, and but little joy to the onlookers. 


* * * * 


If the Parliament of Industry intends to cultivate 
“the social affections,” it will take Imperial Parliament 
as a model of what to avoid, for there (in times of 
peace!) rancour reigns, and is counted as a virtue. But 
Imperial Parliament, we are told, is to be reorganised 
on revolutionary lines—at all events, the Marquis of 
Crewe said that the proposals for the reconstitution of 
the House of Lords “ constituted a tremendous revolu- 
tion.” Perhaps ladies are to be admitted; and if we 
are to have a House of Lords and Ladies, Ruskin’s 
ideal of “social affection” may there and then take 
effect. If there is to be a House of Lords annexed to 
the Builders’ Parliament, will the Lord Chancellor sit 
on a slag-wool sack? or on a pile of empty cement 
sacks? But, speaking rather seriously, one would not 
for a moment be thought to hold up to ridicule the very 
excellent idea of bringing masters and men into 
constant conference on matters that affect not only 
both these parties, but—what is infinitely more 
important—the interests of “the largest synthetic 
industry in the kingdom,” and, through that, the 
interests of the kingdom itself. The scheme is rich in 
promise, and is no fit subject for profane jesting. Nor 
do I ridicule Ruskin. One loves him because he was 
so utterly impossible. But he gave us noble ideals. 


DIOGENES. 
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PRESENTATION 


OF THE “ROYAL GOEDSiE haus 


R. ERNEST NEWTON, A-R.A., President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, took 
the chair on Monday, June 25, at a general 

meeting of the members, held at the rooms of the 
Institute, 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, to present 
' the Royal Gold Medal to M. H. P. Nénot. 

Preceding the presentation the Hon. Sec. said he 
had to announce that two further names had to be 
added to the long list of members who had fallen in 
the war. Since the last meeting news had_ been 
received that Lieut. Roland Walter Lines, a Fellow of 
the Institute, who was serving with the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force, and Mr. W. A. Rigg, Associate, 
had been killed. The President said he regretted 
that M. Nénot was unable to be present owing 
to indisposition, but the French Ambassaaor 
had deputed. the Secretary of the Embassy, M. 
Adrien Thierry, to receive the medal on M. 
Nénot’s behalf. Proceeding, Mr. Newton said it 
was customary on these occasions to give an outline 
of the career of the recipient of the medal, and, 
although most of them knew M. Nénot’s history, there 
might be some to whom his interesting and strenuous 
career was not so familiar. It was not often that a 
taste for the austere and difficult art of architecture 
manifested itself at a very early age, but they found 
M. Nénot, when only nine years old, already showing 
a marked predilection, not, as they might expect, for its 
external and more naturally attractive aspects, but by 
making a detailed and accurate plan of the “pension ” 
at Villiers-le-Bel. Fortunately this tendency was 
encouraged by those responsible for his education, and 
he was placed at the age of thirteen in the atelier of IM. 
Lequeux. Surely the youngest architect pupil on 
record! 

At fifteen, Nénot entered the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. His studies were abrunvtly interrupted in 1870, 
when, immediately on the outbreak of war, he enlisted, 
fought valiantly, and received as his first decoration 
the Military Medal. After the war he served his term 
in the artillery. and so great was his patriotism that it 
required all the persuasion of his former masters to 
prevent him from re-engaging in the Army and to 
bring him back into the paths of architecture and a 
resumption of his studies at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
Here the continued his work until 1877, when, at the 
age of twenty-four, he gained the Grand Prix de 
Rome. During these years M. Nénot worked in the 
atelier of M. de Questel and in the office of Charles 
Garnier, competed in collaboration with M. Oudiné for 
some important buildings in Belgium, won _ the 
competition, and was entrusted with the execution of 
the work. Many of them would think that after these 
strenuous years of study, crowned by the Grand Prix, 
M. Nénot might have considered himself fully 
equipped and entitled to settle down to the practice of 
architecture, but he wisely looked on all those years 
of work as preliminary, and, being persuaded that it 
was only by a profound study of the ancient master- 
pieces of architecture that a complete mastery of his 
art was to be gained, he visited in turn the principal 
towns of Italy and Greece, as well as Constantinople 
and Jerusalem, and finished his tour of study by a visit 
to Egvot. ay 

During the last year he spent at the Villa Medici 
M. Nénot competed amongst 240 architects for the 
National Monument at Rome to King Victor 
Emmanuel, being impelled to compete by the laughing 
taunt of a very young architect that Italian architects 
were certainly superior to all foreigners! The prize 
of 50,000 francs was awarded to him, but the execution 
of the work was entrusted to an Italian. M. Nénot 
then undertook a tour of study in France and a critical 
and careful examination of buildings designed for 


every purpose, and ‘with all these years of careful 
preparation behind him and eauinned with this well 
digested knowledge he entered for the great competi- 
tion for the rebuilding of the Sorbonne, won it, and, 
after some hesitation on account of his age, he being 
then only twenty-nine, the execution of the work was 
placed in his hands, but was not actually begun until 
after he had visited the Universities of Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, and Holland. He (the President) 
would not attempt to describe this great work, which 
took seventeen years to complete, it was well known 
to all visitors to Paris, and was the subject of a fine 
monograph by M. Nénot, a copy of which was in ieir 
library. M. Nénot had carried out numerous other 
works of importance, but it was with the Sorbonne 
that his name would always be especially asso- 
ciated. Mr. Newton knew, he said, that it was 
expected that the President when he presented 
the Gold Medal should efface himself as soon 
as he had delivered a brief introductory address, 
but he could not at a time like this hand to a 
distinguished Frenchman the token of their respect and 
admiration without telling him, and through him his 
compatriots, something of what his great country was 
to us. It was tradition that English people did not 
understand the French, and they might be almost 
grateful to the war for having revealed France to many 
who did not know her well. To architects the history 
and masterpieces of French architecture were of 
absorbing interest. Its unique Gothic architecture— 
the picturesque transition from Gothic to the mature 
and ordered Renaissance—modern work, all in turn, 
claimed the admiration and showed them achievements 
not only of the highest intellectual attainment, but 
containing always that something more than talent, 
that touch of personal and national genius so particu- 
larly characteristic of ‘French architecture. France 
could boast of a long succession of highly distinguished 
architects, who had gained their reputation by a 
profound study and complete mastery of the principles 
and technique of their art. All this splendid work 
could only have been done: by a fine people. The very 
name France conjured up visions of a nation with as 
many facets asadiamond. Every period of its history 
was brilliant, but the France of to-day was perhaps the 
most impressive of all. Devoted to peace, although 
nursing a dignified determination to efface the memory 
of 1870, when the time came to put that determination 
into action there was at once manifest in every class 
and degree a quiet serene determination to suffer 
everything. to endure everything, and finally to 
conquer. 

Never in the whole history of the world had such 
battles been fought as during this war. Never had 
more heroic deeds been performed, and yet, amidst all 
these gigantic happenings, the. steadfast and unbreak- 
able resistance at Verdun stood out in lurid relief and 
would be told so long as the world endured. It was 
impossible to believe that their two nations, having 
fought shoulder to shoulder throughout these long, 
terrible years, could ever again break a bond cemented 
by the blood of their sons. For all time we should 
be united by the tie of a friendsh'~ based on 
mutual understanding. affection, and respect. This 
alliance should be proof against the insidious propa- — 
ganda of that nation which had, to its eternal shame, 
brought to such perfection the truly devilish art of 
lving, false witness, and sowing discord. (Cheers.) 
He could only regret that it was not his pleasant duty 
to decorate, as well as M. Nénot, a distinguished archi- 
tect representative of the other Allies. They had 
already on the list of Roval Gold Medallists the names 
of famous Italian and American architects, and they 
might hope, when peace again allowed them to pursue 
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their art unhindered, to add to that list of names of 
architects of those other allied nations who were not 
yet represented on their roll. He then handed a 
replica of the medal to M. Thierry, who received it on 
behalf of M. Nénot. In reading, in happier—or at ail 
events more peaceful—times, the annals of the 
Institute, it will probably be noted with interest that 
during the war the Royal Gold Medal was not cast in 
that precious metal, but was represented temporarily 
by a token. 

In a brief speech, delivered in French, M. Thierry 
expressed the pleasure it gave him to receive that 
honour on behalf of one of his distinguished country- 
men. Referring to the remarks of the President, he 
said he fully shared his sentiments regarding the happy 
alliance which existed between the two countries, and 
he had no doubt as to its lasting character. 

On the motion of Mr .Walter Cave, seconded by Mr. 
Guy Dawber, a vote of thanks was accorded to M. 
Cambon, the French Ambassador, for deputing M. 
‘Thierry to attend the presentation. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A.. then unveiled an oil 

colour portrait of the President, the work of Mr. Arthur 
_ Hacker, R.A., for presentation to the Institute. He 
eulogised Mr. Ernest Newton’s services to the Institute 
during the three years he had been in the Presidential 
chair, and expressed the hope that they would long 
continue to see him among them. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse also referred to the valuable 
work which the President had rendered the Institute 
during the past three very trying and difficult years. 

The President, in formally accepting the portrait on 
behalf of the Institute, said he was conscious of many 
shortcomings, not only in carrying out his duties there, 
but in carrying out some of the other duties which had 
fallen to his lot, but he had done his best. He had not 
spared himself on their behalf, and if he had come up 
to their expectations that was quite sufficient reward. 


THE LATE MR. WALTER LEWIS SPIERS. 


Vl 


THE. PLATES. 


Alterations and Additions to Leicester Royal 
Infirmary. 
DESCRIPTION of the interesting alterations 
A and additions which have been made to the 
children’s hospital at Leicester Royal Infirmary, 
from the designs of Messrs. Everard, Son, and Pics. 
is given in an article on page 9g. 


The Rotunda, Cheltenham. 

The Rotunda, Cheltenham, of which some drawings 
by Mr. Gordon Hemm are published on two of the 
plates in this issue, was erected between the years 1824 
and 1832, from the designs of John Papworth, an 
architect and designer who had a large share in the 
initiation and development of the Classic Revival in 
the early part of last century. Papworth as a boy 
displayed a keen interest in architecture, and, on the 
advice of Sir William Chambers, he was apprenticed 
to Thomas Wapshott, with whom he acquired an 
intimate practical knowledge of the details of design 
and construction. In addition to the Rotunda at 
Cheltenham, he designed a large number of buildings 
in London and many country residences. One of his 
minor achievements was the opening up of the view of 
St. Bride’s Church from Fleet Street. He died in 


1847. 
THE SEATER WALTER LEWIS ‘SPIERS. 


R. WALTER L. SPIERS, whose death, as we 
announced immediately afterwards, took place 
at Sir John Soane’s Museum on May 28, and 

of whom we now present a portrait, was born at Oxford 
in July, 1848. On his election to a Choristership at 
Magdalen College he entered Magdalen College 
School, and continued his education in the engineering 
department at King’s College, London, in 1864. 

He was articled to his brother, Mr. R. Phené Spiers, 
in 1866, in which year he joined the Architectural 
Association. During his studentship there he obtained 
First Prize in the Class of Design and Sir William 
Tite’s Prize for a design for a town church. He also 
served the offices of President of the Class of Design 
and Vice-President of the Association, and was for 
some years librarian. He became.a student of the Royal 
Academy in 1868, and from 1870 to 1880 was in the 
office of Mr. Thomas Henry Wyatt, and of his son, Ir. 
Matthew Wyatt, with whom he afterwards went into 
partnership. 

In connection with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects Mr. Spiers passed the Voluntary Examina- 
tion in Architecture in 1870, obtained a silver medal 
for measured drawing of Eastbury Manor House in 
1873, and in 1875 was elected an Associate. In 1887 
he was appointed District Surveyor for Charlton, Lee, 
and Kidbrooke, under the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and held this post also under the London 
County Council till his appointment as Curator of Sir 
John Soane’s Museum, in succession to the late Mr. 
G. H. Birch, F.S.A., in 1904. 

Mr. Spiers had been for many years an enthusiastic 
student of London topography, and did very useful 
work as a member of the London Topographical 
Society, of which he was for some time a member of 
Council. He was elected a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries in January, 1916. 

Mr. Spiers was also an enthusiastic Volunteer, and 
was for many years a member of the Artists’ Corps, 1n 
which he rose to be captain of his company, and for 
four years held the post of musketry instructor, retiring 
with the honorary rank of major. 

A devoted Churchman, with a considerable know- 
ledge of Church music, he was connected for many 
years with St. Andrew’s Church, Wells Street, and for 
the last two years acted as honorary church treasurer. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Infirmary as Memorial. 

Major G. H. Peake, of Bawtry Hall, 
Yorkshire, has offered to give the sum of 
£10,000 towards the cost of building a 
new infirmary for Doncaster as a memo- 
rial to his eldest son, Lieutenant Raymond 
Peake, Coldstream Guards, who was 
killed in action in France. The Hospital 
Committee have accepted the offer. 


Housing the Working Classes. 

In the House of Commons on June 20, 
Mr. Hayes Fisher, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board, 
replying to Mr. Wing, said that the ques- 
tion of the housing of the working classes 
after the war was engaging the careful 
attention of the Local Government Board. 
A Committee, of which he was chairman, 
would shortly issue elaborate questions to 
the various local authorities. 


Newcastle Infirmary Extension. 

Newcastle City Council have sealed a 
petition to Parliament to bring in a Bill 
to carry into effect the arrangement for 
the transfer to the Newcastle Royal Vic- 
toria Infirmary, for the proposed exten- 
sion of the infirmary, of 1434 acres of land 
forming part of the Castle Leazes. It was 
stated that the Bill was being promoted by 
the Corporation and the Infirmary, and 
that the Stewards of the Freemen were not 
a party now to the promotion of the Bill. 


Huddersfield Technical College. 


At a meeting of Huddersfield Town 
Council it was announced that Colonel 
Beadon, agent for the Ramsden estate, had 
written stating that Sir John Ramsden 
would have much pleasure in giving 
£3,000 to the Technical College Exten- 
sions Fund, of which £2,000 should be de- 
voted to the Coal-tar Colour Chemistry 
Department and £1,000 to the Engineer- 
ing Department. The offer was accepted 
with many thanks. 


Dublin Housing. 

The Lord Mayor of Dublin believes that 
the loan for the carrying out of two of the 
Corporation housing projects is now prac- 
tically in the hands of the city authorities. 
This will mean the commencement of 
building work on the Spitalfields and Fair- 
brothers and other sites. This develop- 
ment will give a needed stimulus to em- 
ployment in the city, and will hasten an 
important contribution to the Dublin 
housing problem. 


Conference of Irish Quarry Owners. 

At a meeting of the Joint Committee 
representing the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects of Ireland and the Dublin Industrial 


Development Association, held at 9, 
Dawson Street, Dublin, Major Crean, 
President, D.I.D.A., in the _ chair, 


arrangements were made for holding a 
conference of Irish quarry owners to con- 
sider how the use of Irish stone may be 
furthered generally, but particularly in 
the rebuilding of Sackville Street and 
the destroyed area of the city. 


Town Planning Scheme for Leicester. 
The Leicester Corporation is among the 
first of the large boroughs and cities in the 
country to get into shape a town-planning 
scheme. It is stated it will be a compre- 
hensive one, and that the details are well 
forward, though it will not be put into 
operation till the war is over. By the 
scheme the surrounding country districts 
will be affected to some extent, and a series 
of consultations between the authorities 


concerned and the borough authorities are 
being arranged, in the hope that, by con- 
sent, an understanding will be arrived at. 


Cracks in the Tower of London. 

‘‘ The observations on the rate of growth 
of cracks in the buildings of the Tower of 
London,”’ says the report of the National 
Physical Laboratory, presented at the 
annual meeting, ‘‘ have been continued. 
No serious disturbances have been de- 
tected, but careful examination of the 
roadway on the quay wall facing the river 
has revealed. that movements of the wall, 
not amounting to more than a few hun- 
dredths of an inch, have taken place, pre- 
sumably of the nature of a slide towards 
the river.”’ 


Builders’ Merchants’ Alliance. 

At the annual meeting of the Builders’ 
Merchants’ Alliance, held on June 19, at 
Basinghall Street, London, E.C., areport 
and balance-sheet were submitted. The 
latter shows’ a small deficit, because 
several firms have discontinued member- 
shiv for the period of the war owing to 
their businesses being closed. The Trade 
Protection Department has issued 1,743 
applications for debt, and has been suc- 
cessful, or partly so, in more than half 
the cases. The President unveiled a Roll 
of Honour to the members of the B.M.A. 
engaged in the war. 


Proposed New Wing for Hymers College, 
Aull. 


The Governors of Hymers College, Hull, 
have decided to make an appeal to the 
citizens of Hull for funds to enable them 
to build a new wing. It is intended to 
provide accommodation which will enable 
the school to take at least 450 boys, but 
which will also make it possible to deyelop 
higher courses of work, particularly in 
modern subjects, among the senior boys. 
The Right Hon. T. R. Ferens, M.P., has 
promised £5,000 towards the building fund 
of £10,000 now required. 


A Scottish Building Scheme. 

At Clydebank Dean of Guild Court 
linings have been granted to the Dalmuir 
and West of Scotland Estates Company for 
the erection of twenty-nine tenements of 
houses on the south side of Dumbarton 
Road, Dalmuir. The scheme provides for 
about 200 houses, mostly of the three- 
apartment type, and the site is where 
Messrs. Coillins’s Dalmuir Paper and 
Printing Works stood. The building of 
these tenements will mark the completion 
of the building line on the south side of 
Dumbarton Road at Dalmuir from the 
Forth and Clyde Canal Bridge to the Dal- 
muir West car terminus. 


Building Trade Wages in 
Birmingham. 

An application was made recently by 
the operatives in the building trade of 
Birmingham for an increase of wages to 
the extent of 3d. per hour above the 
existing war bonus. The employers, how- 
ever, did not feel justified in acceding to 
the request, and the matter was thereupon 
referred to the Board of Trade. A tele- 
gram has now been received from the 
Industrial Commissioners to the effect 
that they approve of the application being 
submitted to arbitration, and_ stating 
that the employers will be represented. 
The operatives will be represented by 
Councillor Saunders and others. No date 
has been fixed for the arbitration proceed- 
ings, and the name of the arbitrator has 
not yet been announced. 


South of Ireland Stone Quarries. 

The Cork Industrial Development Asso- 
ciation request southern quarry owners, 
especially those having grit stone for 
disposal, to send to the association their 
names and addresses, the class of stone 
and the quantity available, the descrip- 
tion of the machinery on the workings, 
the proximity of the quarries to deep 
water, and the conditions on which they 
would be prepared to allow their quarries 
to be worked (on a. lease or a royalty 
basis). The information will-be treated 
in strict confidence, and will be employed 
by the association to utilise some’ of the 
country’s. natural resources, and in the 
interest of the present. holders of such 
properties. 


Industries Fair for Glasgow. 

Glasgow Corporation is to support 
another British Industries Fair to be held 
in the city early in 1918, and as adequate 
hall accommodation is still a dream of the 
future, the Special Committee on British 
Manufactures recommend the erection of 
a suitable temporary building on ground 
in Victoria Road belonging to tne 
Common Good, which could also be used 
for other exhibitions, shows, and large 
public meetings pending the completion 
of a permanent hall. The cost of a suffi- 
ciently commodious structure is estimated 
at £10,000. It is understood that next 
year’s fair, unlike that held at Govan a 
few months ago, will be specially repre- 
sentative of local industries. 


North Staffordshire Building Trade 


Dispute. 
A joint conference of the North Staf-_ 
fordshire Master Builders’ Association 


and of the North Staffordshire Building 
Trades Federation has been held to 
endeavour to arrive at a settlement of the © 
recent wages dispute. The employers 
have offered a war bonus of 1d. an hour, 
but this the representatives of the federa- 
tion, on behalf of the operatives, have 
refused, the demand being for 2d. an 
hour. The position has been communi- 
cated to Sir George Askwith, at whose 
urgent request the conference was held 
in order that a strike might be avoided, 
and it is now expected that the whole dis- 
pute will be referred to arbitration. 


The Message of the Artists. 

Many of the leading British artists 
have combined to show, in a_ series of 
lithographic prints, the aims of Britain 
and her Allies in the War, and also some © 
typical and impressive aspects of the © 
British effort against the enemy. The 
British aims are shown in a series of 
allegories, printed in colour. “The 
Freedom of the Seas” is rendered by Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn, “ The Restoration of 
Belgium ’’ by Mr. Clausen. Other sub- 
jects are undertaken by Messrs. Dulac, 
Greiffenhagen, Augustus John, Ernest 
Jackson, Gerald Moira, William Nichol- 
son, Charles Ricketts, Will Rothenstein, 
Charles Shannon, and Edmund J. Sul-— 
livan. The British effort is typified in 
several series such as “ Making Soldiers,” 
by Eric Kennington; “Making Ships,” 
by Mr. Muirhead Bone ; and other series 
by Messrs. Frank Brangwyn, Clausen, 
Nevinson, Hartrick, Charles Pears, Will 
Rothenstein, and Claude Shepperson. 
The works will be exhibited in the first 
instance in the galleries of the Fine Art 
Society, New Bond Street, London, for a 
period dating from July 6, and afterwards 
in galleries throughout the country. 
Arrangements will also be made for their 
display in allied and neutral countries. 
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JAPANESE HOSPITALS FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS. 


EN permanently invalided by war 
(says a writer in the “Japan Maga- 
zine,” whose rather quaint English it 
would be an impertinence to alter) form 
a problem that nations should intelli- 
gently and altruistically solve. The pre- 
sent war has made the question one not 
tor any one nation but for the whole 
world. 

Japan’s Hotel des Invalides, though 
established after the model of Western in- 
stitutions, is believed to have some points 
of superiority in respect to treatment and 
provision for the needs of disabled soldiers. 
For this reason it has many foreign 
visitors from time to time, the last being 
a number of officials from Russia, who 
were anxious to see how Japan dealt with 
the problem of disabled heroes. 

The Haihei-in, as the Japanese call it, is 
situated at the village of Sugamo, in the 
northern suburbs of Tokyo, about five 
minutes from Otsuka station or Sugamo 
tram-stop. It is under Government aus- 
pices, and the control of the Minister of 
War, the care of it being connected with 
the First Army Division. It is managed 
by two officers, five non-commissioned 
officers, and one army surgeon. The 
present head of the establishment is Major 
Shuichi Miyamoto. 

The institution was established in 1906, 
just after the Russo-Japanese war, which, 
being the greatest Japan ever fought, left 
a great many disabled soldiers for whom 
the State felt responsible. To the families 
of those who fell on the field of battle 
special gifts of money were made in addi- 
tion to annual pensions. Those maimed 
by the war and yet in good health were 
expected to equip themselves to earn a 
living, and in this work the home for dis- 
abled soldiers was expected to assist. 
Baron Hachiroemon Mitsui offered a site 
for the institution, and the Imperial Diet 
gave consent for the erection of the 
building. 

Most of the inmates of the Home for 
Disabled Soldiers are those who have lost 


a leg or an arm, or were rendered unfit 
for common work in some such way. They 
are provided with food and shelter and 


assisted according to their needs. They 
have to take proper recreation ; and have 
a library, reading-room, and the usual 


comforts of civilised life. At times they 
are afforded musical or other entertain- 
ments; and they are quite free to move 
about and enjoy themselves as best they 
can. The food given them is much better 
than that provided for the unwounded 
soldier—in fact, three times more expen- 
sive than that provided in barracks, and 
about twice as expensive as that provided 
for non-commissioned officers. Nurses are 
in attendance on those still helpless from 
wounds or war work. Those in the Home 
do not receive any pension apart from the 
provision made for them in the establish- 
ment, except a little pocket-money from 
the sums allotted them as special rewards 
after the war, one-third of their war pen- 
sions going to their families. 

While thus provided for and made com- 
fortabie, the inmates of the Soldiers’ Home 
are free to earn anything they can on their 
own account. Some go to school every 
day ; some go to the arsenal and work at 
making war weapons; others act as clerks, 
while others knit, or make toys. A few 
aspire to become artists, some of whom 
have made remarkable progress in that 
direction under an able teacher, Mr. Suiun 
Komuro, who keeps an art school. There 
are also a few who have taken up foreign 
languages and made good progress, espe- 
cially in English and French, graduating 
from Waseda Univ ersity. 

The recreation department of the inst1- 
tution has billiard tables and other forms 
of amusement; and philanthropists pro- 
vide the reading-room with newspapers 
and magazines. There are hand amhu- 
lances to convey those who cannot walk to 
any part of the institution they wish to 
reach. The men take a great interest in 
the European war, and eagerly read every 
scrap of news pertaining to it. The usual 


dress is the accustomed military uniform, 
but some are so disabled that they have 
to wear the common kimono, as it is more 
convenient. The common soldier’s native 
dress is made of cotton, while the dress of 
officers is of silk. The crest of the inmates 
of the Home for Disabled Soldiers is a 
cherry blossom within a circle, and this 
crest is on the haorz worn by the men. 
Their rooms are in Japanese style, and 
they keep them scrupulously neat, the 
privates having a six-mat room and the 
officers being honoured with an eight-mat 
room. Each room has its customary 
tokonoma, with the usual ornaments and 
decorations, besides a writing table and 
utensils. Some rooms have pet birds in 
cages, or some other pet desired by the 
eccupant, many preferring simply a few 
pot-plants. 

The number of patients now in the 
Home is less than 200, which is its full 
complement. The last war left Japan 
with about 15,000 disabled soldiers, but all 
could not be accommodated at the Home. 
In any case, most of the disabled soldiers 
dislike to be taken away from their friends 
to live in such an institution, their friends 
preferring to have them at home. Conse- 
quently most of the patients were men who 
had no family ties or friends. 

The site of the Soldiers’ Home was for- 
merly the estate of Viscount Shishido, an 
old daimyo, and the garden is a very beau- 
tiful example of Japanese landscape s style. 
This, of course, the soldiers enjoy im- 
mensely. The place was purchased by 
Baron Mitsui especially on account of the 
garden, which has pretty hills, a lake and 
many trees, a perfect picture of Nature, 
and therefore soothing to the worn-out 
nerves of battle heroes. The inmates 
have in every way the same comforts and 
pleasures that they would have at home, 
except the absence of their relations. 
They may go out all day, as they like ; and 
even make a visit to friends in the pro- 
vinces ; and there is no difficulty in getting 
leave of absence for a night or two. Only 
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officers of the most humane temperament 
are placed over ther institution, and there 
are few rules or restrictions to annoy the 
men. Chivalry and loyalty comprise the 
spirit of the place. Men of high class are 
asked from time to time to deliver lectures 
and addresses before the disabled soldiers. 
An image of the late General Count Nogi 
is enshrined at the institution, so that the 
men may always have the inspiration of 
his noble spirit; and on September 13 
annually a féte is held in his honour and 
memory. While living, the General de- 
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voted all the monetary gifts he received for 
writing epitaphs to the Home for Disabled 
Soldiers, and took a warm interest in the 
life of the men there. After his tragic 
death the men made a special request that 
a shrine to his spirit be erected in the 
Home, where they might commune with 
him as they wished. It stands in a special 
room set apart for that purpose. 

In the midst of the garden stands a fine 
bronze statue of acrane. This is specially 
prized, being a gift from the late Emperor. 

Japan’s experience in the war with Russia 


CHILDRENS’ 


HOSPITAL 


4, 1917. 
taught her that the wounded are always 
about ten times more in number than the 
killed. In the great battle of Nashan, the 
Third Division, which had the fewest 
losses, had 150 killed and 1,209 wounded, 
while the Fourth Division, which suffered 
most loss, had 299 killed and 1,273 
wounded. Taking all divisions into con- 
sideration, the greatest losses were suffered — 
in the battle of Tokuriji, andi as the 
casualties mounted in number from day — 
to day the end of the war found Japan with 


a very great number of disabled men. In | 
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the much larger armies of the present war 
in Europe.the killed and maimed must be 
incomparably greater. How to _ provide 
for the disabled will form an unprece- 
dented problem for the belligerent coun- 
tries. No doubt (says the “Japan Maga- 
zine”) they can obtain some useful sug- 
gestions by studying the Imperial Ordi- 
nance of April, 1906, No. 214, promul- 
gated on August 4 of the same year by the 
Japanese Government ; as well as Notifica- 
tion No. 8 of the War Department, issued 
on August 6, 1906, and something further 
might be learned by paying a visit to the 
Home for Disabled Soldiers at Sugamo. 


ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS 
me? THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, 
LEICESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


Certain developments in the design and 
planning of buildings, though perhaps 
only indirectly related to the war, may be 
quite legitimately included in this section, 
which although primarily intended 
to represent buildings of definite war inte- 
rest, is wide enough in scope to embrace 
all the improved methods and innovations 
that are identified with the newer and 
larger outlook which the war seems to have 
inspired. Out of evil cometh good; and 
war has invariably the one good effect at 
least of advancing medical, surgical, and 
sanitary knowledge, science and _ skill. 
Consequently, modern hospital design and 
construction may be said to be largely 
based on the experience gained in modern 
warfare, and, in its chief points, to date 
no further back than the Crimean war, 
when ideas on the subject were completely 
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revolutionised; and the present war has 
still further advanced the science of hos- 
pital construction. Our point is illustrated 
by the modernising of the Children’s Hos- 
pital at Leicester Royal Infirmary, where 
some most interesting additions and altera- 


tions have been made to. the © original 
building from the designs of Messrs. 


Everard, Son, and Pick. 

Accommodation is provided for sixty-Stx 
children. There are three floors, all 
somewhat similar in plan, except the 
ground floor, which has the addition of an 
operation block. The photograph repro- 
duced on this page shows the means 
adopted for obtaining ample light and air 
in the existing wards, the old sash windows 
being converted into casements extending 
the full height of the room. 

A feature of the southern end pf the 
block (shown on three of the plates in this 
issue) is a three-storey sun baicony, the 
plan of which was somewhat affected by 
the semi-circular end of the existing wards, 


from which the balcony gives access. The 
verticals and floors are of reinforced- 


concrete construction, the floors, in com- 
mon with those of the ward, having a 
covering of terrazzo. 

An area equal to about three-fourths of 
the glazed sides to the balcony is made to 
open, thus giving the effect of an “open- 
air ” ward and possessing at the same time 
the advantage of being easily closed dur- 
ing inclement weather. Provision for 
warmth during the winter months is made 
by two radiators on each floor. 

The general contractors were Messrs. J. 
Chapman and Sons, of Leicester; the re- 


inforced concrete construction was by 
Messrs. W. Moss and Sons, Lough- 
borough. 
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NEW WINDOWS TO 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Asbestos Cement Slates, Corrugated ana 
Flat Sheets. 


With respect to the manufacture of as- 


bestos cement slates and sheets for 
roofing and for general building pur- 
poses, Messrs. British Fibro-cement 


Works, of Erith, and 22, Laurence Pount- 
ney Lane, London, E.C., have issued a 
timely reminder that the advantages of 
these materials were appreciated on the 
Continent several years ago. This firm 
claim that, always perceiving the merits 
of asbestos cement products, particularly 
in corrugated sheets, they conducted a 
series of difficult and exhaustive experi- 
ments whic! ultimately enabled them to 
perfect the plant and machinery for manu- 
facturing corrugated asbestos sheets in 
England, with British capital, by British 
labour, and on entirely British material. 

Devoting their factory exclusively to the 
manufacture of asbestos cement sheets 
and! slates, they claim that their product 
is of unsurpassed quality. In every 
department of their works, there is the 


most careful attention not only to the 
details of manufacture, but also to the 
drying and maturing of the slates and 


sheets ; while perfected business organisa- 
tion ensures adequate attention to methods 
of loading and despatch. Hence the high 
reputation the firm have already estab- 
lished. 

The advantages of asbestos cement 
roofing are, indeed, already familiar to 
architects and builders. The material is 
inexpensive, durable, and of light weight 
—this last-named attribute admitting ot 
great economy in the use of timber or 
steel trusses and framework. Moreover, 
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the material is in the highest degree fire- 
resisting, and is the best of all non-con- 
ducting substances. When once the mate- 
rials have been fixed in position the job 
is finished, no. after-treatment being 
necessary—that is to say, the surface needs 
no coating with paint or any other pre- 
paration. Asbestos-cement is its own pre- 
servative, and, growing actually stronger 
with age, it is practically everlasting. It 
is worth while to mention that curved 
sheets can be formed to any required 
radius—a rather important consideration 
with respect, for example, to hospital and 
sanatorium construction, in which sharp 
angles, which would harbour dirt and 
disease-germs, are forbidden. 

Asbestos slates and flat and corrugated 
sheets have been supplied very extensively 
by the British Fibro-cement Works for 
factory roofing and constructional work 
generally, and their products have been 
largely adopted for munition factories and 
other Government works, for shipyard 
buildings, and for farms, estate and rail- 
way buildings. The firm lay stress on the 
fact that they manufacture nothing else 
but asbestos tiles and sheets, plain and 
corrugated. These materials, being 
light to handle, and easy to transport and 
to fix, should play a most important part 
in the building boom that will follow hard 
upon the conclusion of peace. 


Ransome Concrete Mixers. 
Concrete mixing by machinery is not 
merely much more rapid than hand-mix- 
ing, but is very much more certain to pro- 
duce satisfactory results—more regularity 
and thoroughness in the mixture. Conse- 
quently, it is recommended in most text- 
books and in nearly all specifications that 

concrete shall be machine-mixed. 
The Ransome concrete mixers, owing to 


1917: 


FIG. 2.—RANSOME HAND MIXER ON WHEELS. 


their extensive use by the _ British, 
colonial, and foreign Governments and 
Government engineers and contractors, 
are known the world over as soundly con- 
structed, rapid, and economical machines. 
These machines, which are made by 
Messrs. the Ransome-verMehr Machinery 
Company, Ltd., are entirely of British 
design, workmanship, and _ material 
throughout, being manufactured at 
Ipswich. In all mechanical details they 


FIG, 1.—STANDARD RANSOME MIXER. 


show extremely sound construction, which 
renders maintenance cost low and general 
working satisfactory. 

The mixers are supplied in seven stan- 
dard sizes, having batch capacities of 2 
cubic ft., 4% yard, } yard, 34 yard, 1 yard, 
14 yards and 2 yards respectively. 

Fig. 1 shows a standard Ransome mixer 
with direct-coupled steam power. It has 
an elevating hopper, and is mounted on 
gauge wheels. Any size of machine can be 
supplied, with either steam, petrol, paraffin 
or electric direct-couple drive. Various 
special arrangements of the machine have 
been supplied to meet particular condi- 
tions, and these mixers are extensively 
used for street paving work. Machines 
are specially arranged for this class of 
work so that the aggregate and mixed 
material can be satisfactorily handled in 
the limited space usually available on 
street contracts, We understand that the 
company are pleased at all times to submit 
full details of standard machines and of 
special equipments for special require- 
ments. 

The Ransome hand mixer has, since its 
introduction, undergone considerable 
improvement and development. This 
machine has shown itself of great eco- 
nomic value in mixing small quantities in 
scattered areas and, as will be seen from 
Fig. 2, the mixer is mounted on sub- 
stantial wrought-iron wheels, which render 
it readily portable from point to point, 
whilst the mixing drum is so arranged 
that the mixed aggregate is discharged 
direct into standard navvy barrows ; 
whilst, of course, for trench work, the 
mixer itself can be placed immediately 
above the trench and discharge the aggre- 
gate directly into it. Each machine 135 
provided with a small measuring hopper, 
in which the aggregate is measured and 
apportioned, and can be fitted with auto- 
matic water tank and connections. These 
hand mixers, by reason of their special 
arrangement of mixing, are also service- 
able for mixing tar macadam, asphalt 
paving, etc., and have been successfully 
supphed with steam-jacketed mixing 
drums where high temperatures have been 
necessary. The complete outfit does not 
weigh more than 1,1roo lb., whilst - the 
batch capacity is 2 cubic ft. of material. 
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TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


VOLUME 46. No. 1175. 


~ N our issue of March 14 we had occasion to comment 

on a letter which had been written to “The Times” 

by a lady to complain that rebuilding in the East 
.ondon explosion area was being done in an unsatis- 
actory manner. Our hope was, as we said at the time, 
aat the lady was perhaps generalising rather freely 
com insufhcient data. It seemed incredible that such 
harges could be true ; but it now appears that the case 
vas not overstated. In the House of Commons on 
uly 3. Lord H. Cavendish-Bentinck asked the First 
vommissioner Of Works why his department, in carry- 
1g into effect the repairs to the houses affected by the 
xplosion, “had renewed floors over foundations of 
ret mud instead of concrete, and, seeing that this 
ction on the part of his department was calculated 
ot only to endanger the health of the inhabitants, but 
) involve a waste of public money, would he say what 
ction he now proposed to take?” One is glad that 
ye question of health was put first; but why is it 
lways considered necessary to drag in the “waste of 
ublic money”? It is an accepted formula; but in 
tis case the waste of money seems an unusually 
significant detail in comparison with the vital issue 
ith which it was associated on terms of equality. 


*: * * * 


It cannot be said that Sir Alfred Mond’s reply was 
nything better than a lame excuse for proceedings 
aat, unless the case has been greatly exaggerated, are 
eplorable and indefensible. He said that the object 
f the work undertaken by his department on behalf 
f the Ministry of Munitions was the most rapid 
ossible reinstatement of the damaged nroperty, and 
at object was undoubtedly achieved. Surely this 
‘as very inept. As the above-mentioned lady said, in 
er letter, “delay is better than disease.” But if the 
tst portion of the First Commissioner’s essay in 
pologetics limps perceptibly, the next detail stumps 
long on crutches. He had made inquiries, he said, as 
the possibility of compelling owners to contribute to 
1e expense of effecting certain desirable alterations to 
leir property, but the powers were limited, and it was 
ot the duty of his department to reconstruct or alter 
1e character of private property at public expense. 
oncrete under-floors were therefore not put in in those 
ouses where they did not exist before. Truly a lofty 
onception of duty! Consistently with it, the depart- 
tent should have been pained to be unable to put back 
1e old materials—to drive rusty nails into rotten 
oards. “Private property” and “ public expense ” is 

very pretty antithesis, and alliterative withal; but 
hat of public unhealth at the public expense? No 
mount of casuistry can absolve the Government from 
ae heavy moral responsibility of perpetuating a 
mndition that, on their own confession, they knew to 
eed a remedy, for it may be inferred that they tried 
) get the owners to pay for concreting. It was splen- 
id to make reparation so promptly ; but, by failing to 
0 the thing handsomely, they have robbed the action 
f all its grace, and have incurred just censure where 
hey might have looked for grateful applause. 

) * ” ¥ * 

On so painful a subject we would prefer to make no 
irther observation ; but a sense of duty compels us to 
rotest against the sophistry of Sir Alfred’s concluding 
*ntence. “He denied the assumption that any action 
a the part of his department had endangered the 
ealth of the occupants of the houses, or had invoived 


any waste of public money.” This is too transparent 
an evasion. To lay floorboards over unconcreted 
foundations is to endanger the health of the occupants. 
He admitted that his department laid floorboards over 
unconcreted foundations. Therefore (the conclusion 
is inevitable) his department has endangered the 
health of the occupants. True, his department did not 
originate the danger, but they have perpetuated it 
when they ought to have abolished it. They have 
thus, however unwillingly, consented to it, and have 
therefore assumed for it the responsibility which Sir 
Alfred vainly attempts to repudiate. If there is to be 
discrimination, it should be rather in favour of the 
originators of the condition, who, fifty years ago, knew 
no better. From these conclusions there is unhappily 
no escape; and therefore the First Commissioner was 
driven to seek refuge in a flagrant ignoratio elenchi. 
As to the “waste of public money,” that is a compara- 
timely unimportant issue. It would not be an isolated 
phenomenon. But it is lamentable to see a Govern- 
ment represeatative defending desperately a situation 
that would disgrace the Rural District Council of 
Slocum Todgers. It cannot be seriously contended 
that there is no waste of public money in applying it 
to a prospective waste of public health. Government 
example in sanitary housing should, be beyond 
reproach; and these paltry pleas of emergency’ and 
economy are of ill augury. We hope that Lord H. 
Cavendish-Bentinck will return to the charge, and that 
he will be vigorously backed by the friends of social 
welfare. 
* * * * 


Ruskin, it will be remembered, had the idea that 
women would make excellent rent-collectors and 
house-agents, and he employed Miss Octavia Hill to 
perform these offices for his own property. How 
admirably she succeeded is on the records, and in the 
course of her work she collected sociological data that 
have been of great service to students of humanity and 
of the housing question: subjects that, indeed, cannot 
be properly studied separately. Until now, Ruskin’s 
example has not been very widely followed, perhaps 
because of the unpopularity of the widow or the 
spinster as the agent of her own property. It is a 
general complaint that lady owners are far more 
exacting than men and are less conscientious in 
fulfilling their own obligations. | Now, however, the 
dearth of men at home has necessitated the employ- 
ment of women in this as in almost every other 
capacity ; and a lady rent-collector at Manchester, we 
read, has been specially thanked by her employers— 
a housing company—on the success of her work. It 
is added that the personal interest taken in the tenants 
as well as in the houses is an influence for good, while 
a large number of men and women engaged on active 
service or in war work warmly appreciate the interest 
shown in their homes and families during their absence. 
That is what might be expected to occur where the 
lady happens to combine shrewdness, firmness, and 
kindness—dqualities that are perhaps less rarely united 
in women than in men. But, in truth, to deal success- 
fully with the manifold difficulties of this usually rather 


‘thankless task, the lady house-agent should be “A 


perfect woman, nobly planned To warn, to comfort, 
and command.” Manchester “has got the goods. 
* * * * 


It is not too late, we trust, to protest yet agaim 
against the ill-conceived scheme of erecting public 
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abattoirs on the old infirmary site at Newcastle. It is 
bad enough that what was at first dedicated to art 
should be given up to slaughter—that the scheme for 
an art gallery should be abandoned in favour of 
shambles—but there is a more utilitarian argument to 
be urged. On the announcement that the Newcasiie 
Sanitary Committee had prepared a scheme for 
abattoirs, a correspondent of the “ Newcastie 
Chronicle” lodges a vigorous protest against “the 
erection of a building to accommodate such offensive 
operations in the very centre of a large city and upon 
the main road and artery east and west.” ‘The site, he 
declares, is worth at least £80,000—a sum that seems 
a great deal too large to be wasted on such a project. 
By “offensive,” the correspondent probably means 
that the mere sight of an abattoir has that effect on 
sensitive natures; for it must be admitted that a 
modern scientifically constructed abattoir does not 
otherwise create much nuisance, although one must 
add the important qualification that the nauseating 
idea of it cannot be entirely suppressed. But, like the 
hospital, the factory, and certain other buildings, which 
are to be classed as necessary evils, the abattoir shouid 
be placed where it can be but little seen of men, and 
still less of women and children. As for flaunting its 
inherent indecency in the centre of a great city, that is 
an act of barbarism that should be forgidden by law. 
What can the Newcastle burgesses be thinking about 
to commit themselves to this stupendous act of folly? 
Parliament should be asked to intervene, lest New- 
castle build to its own hurt and sacrifice its fine reputa- 
tion at the shambles. 


* * * * 


Dublin is now in the throes of the great question of 
brick versus stone. All the other opportunities for 
dispute over the rebuilding of the city having been 
exhausted, some ingenious person has thrown into the 
arena this new apple of discord, and the citizens may 
be trusted to make the most of so grand an occasion 
for wielding the blackthorn. Of course, the question 
is immediately invested with political or national 
importance. Red brick with stone dressings :s an 
injustice to Ireland. Considering, no doubt, that the 
general use of stone would be ruled out by its cost, the 
City Architect suggested red ‘brick as the material 
with which to secure harmony of design. The citizens, 
however, will have nothing to do with any sort of 
harmony. If ‘he had said stone, they would probably 
have clamoured for brick; now he says brick, they 
naturally agitate for stone. They were a few weeks 
back rating the Government roundly for delaying the 
importation of materials, and almost in the same breath 
loudly demanding that none but Irish materials should 
be used—an attitude that is no doubt auite explicable, 
although unfortunately it wears the superficial appear- 
ance of inconsistency. 


* * * * 


This opportunist objection to “ foreign” materials 
amounts almost to a mania, and is apparently a recru- 
descence of the gentle art of boycotting. Irish 
patriots lose no opportunity of parading it. A member 
of a deputation which last week waited on Dublin 
Corporation said “the corporation had an excellent 
opportunity of giving a fillip to Irish industry and 
preventing the importation of artificial stone “or 
machines to make concrete blocks. 
insist on Irish materials being used.” They do— 
eloquently and persistently—that is, whenever it suits 
their purpose. If this eternal talk about developing 
Irish industries, exploiting Irish quarries, encouraging 
Irish art, and so forth, were really translated into 
action, Englishmen would be delighted; for nothing 
would please them better than to see Ireland 
prosperous and happy. But they grow rather weary 
of barren talk which seems rather directed against 
themselves than towards amelioration. It may be 


They should . 


presumed that the Dublin City Architect has excellen 
reasons for his decision ; but it seems doubtful whethe 
reason will prevail against the determined oppositior 
of interested traders. Conseauentlv. the rebuilding o 
Sackville Street may result in the heterogeneous hotch 
potch ees is the usual Nemesis of rebellion agains 
control. 


* * * * 


A part of Clement’s Inr it seems, has been taker 
over for Government service. Clement’s Inn wa: 
formerly approached through a fine arch, which hac 
to be pulled down when the Law Courts were built 
and the necessity for its demolition must have giver 
G. E. Street a pang of compunction. That the Inn i 
of very respectable antiquity may be inferred from 
Shakespeare’s reference to it in 2 Henry IV., Act 1, 
Sc. 2, where Master Shallow says, “ He must to the 
Inns of Court. I was of Clement’s once myself, where 
they talk of Mad Shallow still.” It is perhaps earlie: 
than the sixteenth century, as it 1s said to have beer 
inherited by the Earls of Clare from William Hollis 
who was Lord Mayor.of London in 1529. It is one of 
the Inns of Court, which were so named, it seems 
without direct reference to the law. They were the 
temporary residences of young noblemen attached te 
the royal court, or related to such courtiers. They 
usually had their tutors with them, and so the inns 
became places of study ; and as the law was the chiel 
subject to which young men of “quality” were 
expected to give attention, the inns _ naturally 
developed ultimately into lecture-halls or places of 
study for men reading for the Bar. The hall oi 
Clement’s Inn is an interesting specimen of old brick. 
work, and among the interesting pictures it houses 1s a 
rather fine portrait of Sir Matthew Hale, who was 
made Lord Chief Justice in 1671, was the author of a 
“History of the Common Law of England,” and 
strange to say, was something of a poet. His chiel 
claim to remembrance, however, is his sturdy insistence 
upon the then new and strange doctrine that the law 
should be “throughly purged” from the taint of 
political partnership. 


— a 


* * * * 


¢ 

It is with extreme regret that we record the death of 
Mr. Gerald Callcott Horsley, who in. precept an 
example was a very valuable member of the profession 
In particular, he will be sadly missed from the counsels 
of the R.I.B.A. and the Architectural Association, as 
he was one of the comparatively few men of whom it 
can be said that they never join a committee or take 
part in proceedings without contributing substantially 
and luminously towards the evolution of sound policy 
based on rational ideals. The son of John Calicott 
Horsley, R.A., he was educated! at Cranbrook School, 
Kent, at Kensington School, and at the Roya 
Academy Schools, he was articled to the late Norman 
Shaw, R.A., was Owen Jones student of the R.I.B.A. 
in 1887 and 1888, and commenced practice in 1888 in 
Bloomsbury. He was president of the Architectural 
Association in IQII-12, and again in 1912-13, and was 
elected a member of Council of the R.I.B.A. in 1913-14, 
and hon. sec. of the Board of Architectural Education 
in 1913. He was one of the select band of contri 
butors to the famous volume on “Architecture a 
Profession or an Art” (1895), and the author of many 
papers on professional subjects. He designed St 
Paul’s Girls’ School, Brook Green, Hammersmith: 
several churches in Staffordshire: the offices for the 
Universities Mission to Central Africa, Dartmouth 
Street, Westminster ; some important domestic work if 
Surrey, Sussex, and elsewhere; and parts of station 
buildings at Harrow and Pinner. As he was only 
fifty-five years old, it may be said that he died in the 
fullness of his powers, and that, given the opportunity 


§ 


and inclination, he might have achieved a reputation 
comparable to that of his great master. . 
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| HERE AND THERE. 


) HAT is art? Nobody knows, and that is why 
| everybody tries to tell us, and why the subject 
is of perpetual interest. To discover what it 
ally is would be calamitous. We should lose one of 
.e most delightful themes of discussion; we should 
ck all the excitement of the chase, and all our ardour 
rit. Fortunately we are in no danger of solving the 


uigma, the theorists of to-day being rather less. 


mnvincing than Aristotle. And how delightfully 
iriable and mutable they are! Although, as we 
vall presently see, they are sometimes diabolically 
ischievous. We never—or hardly ever—grow tired 
“reading them, although their disquisitions merely 
crease our perplexity. For the more we read about 
+ the less we understand it. Sometimes we grossly 
isunderstand it, as the Boches have misunderstood 
jetzsche. We do not want to understand it. If we 
yuld surprise the secret of, say, a noble building, and 
suld thereafter produce equally noble buildings in 
scordance with established formule, recive, or vre- 
ription, as a housewife produces frocks and plum- 
iddings, then farewell art. Architecture would be 
base mechanical” and deadly dull—as, indeed, much 
>it already is, from a variety of causes. 


* * * 3k 


Certain principles, it seems, have been more surely 
icertained than followed. Too often they are grossly 
isapplied—perhaps in a desperate effort to break 
vay from “ the slavery imposed by the classic canon.” 
or says Ruskin, “In the medieval, or especially 
hristian, system of ornament, this slavery is done 
way with altogether; Christianity having recognised, 
.small things as well as great, the individual value of 
very soul.” It is perhaps in the striving for 
dividual expression that, as Mr. Anthony M. 
udovici has unkindly mentioned, architects some- 
mes perpetrate such solecisms as “structural expe- 
ients used as ornaments, the most rigid parts ol 
uildings in form (the rectangular parts, etc.) placed 
sar the roof instead of in the basement, and pillars 
anding supporting, and supported by, nothing.” 


He goes on: “ Elsewhere we see solids over voids, 

ullions supporting arches, keystones introduced into 
Atels, real windows appearing as mere holes in the 
all, while the ornamental walls are mere shams, and 
lasters resting on keystones; and, everywhere, we 
‘e recent requirements masked and concealed behind 
reek, Roman, Gothic, Renaissance, Rococo, and 
aroque embellishments, thrown together _helter- 
celter, and with a disregard of structural demands 
hich must startle even the uninitiated.” Very little 
itiation is required, one may suppose, to discern the 
abecility of putting up a rather imposing balcony with 
9 opening behind it. Access to it would require a 
dder. This seems incredible, but I can vouch for it 
ersonally, and also for the disconcerting sequel that 
any people who are, perhaps rather rashly, presumea 
) be intelligent, have condoned and even admired 
lis dummy balcony because, as most of them say, in 
\propriately stupid phrase, “it adds to the appearance 
the house.” It does; and the huge wart which 
Ided to the appearance of Oliver Cromwell’s nose 
as, though a less pretty, a more natural excrescence. 
m even more flagrant violation of the grammar of 
‘nament is the so-called steeple of the church of St. 
ohn, Horselydown. Here we have an Ionic column 
ipporting nothing weightier than Carlyle’s “ mostly- 
ols” proposition. 


As to that, Carlyle should have been thankful that 
e are not mostly brutes as well. His favourites the 


Nietzsche makes the whole world sin.” 


Germans have both qualities highly developed, and in 
intimate combination—a “rich mix” of them. Two 
or three years ago, the editor of the “ English Review ” 
wrote this: “ Here is a scene, a common sight all over 
the Fatherland. Having unloaded the sand from his 
cart where a house was being built, the driver was 
mercilessly flogging his two horses to extricate the 
vehicle, all four wheels of which were thickly 
embedded in sand carelessly left in front of them. As 
I watched, another man came up with another whip 
and the two men proceeded to slash at the beasts 
across the head and under the belly lke maniacs. 
When, incensed at this brutality, I pushed one of the 
men away, other labourers came up and threatened me 
with hods and pickaxes, and, seeing an officer, I ran 
across to him to beseech his intervention. He politely 
came, looked at the wheels, looked at the horses 
trembling and snorting with fear, and then said, in the 
staccato tones affected by his caste, ‘Animals not 
strong enough.’ 


% 3K * 


“Immediately the shouting, the thrashing, and the 
frantic efforts of the horses, began again, and at last 
the sand gave way and the cart got free. Now, the 
point to notice is that all that the officer had to say was 
that the animals were not strong enough, whereas a 
spade in one minute would have removed the mounds 
of sand clogging the wheels, as anyone not a brute or 
a fool would have seen at once. But neither the officer 
nor the workmen there did see, because it never 
occurred to them to consider that aspect. Their 
attitude was to force the cart straight through, not to 
give themselves trouble or worry about the feelings of 
the horses. And all over Germany, wherever building 
is being done, similar scenes occur daily, and occur 
deliberately.” The German working classes, Mr. 
Austin Harrison adds, “ are the most brutal in Europe.” 
So also are the buildings they erect. 


se * a * 


This brutality of the German builders’ labourers, 
and its reflex expression in German buildings, is often 
traced to Nietzsche’s Will to Power doctrine, but 
probably goes much further back. Nietzsche, how- 
ever, had a theory of art, which Mr. Ludovici has 
endeavoured to expound (“Nietzsche and Art”). In 
his “Will to Power,” Nietzsche said: “The greatness 
of an artist is not to be measured by the beautiful 
feelings which he evokes: let this belief be left to the 
girls. It should be measured according to the extent 
to which he approaches the grand style, according to 
the extent to which he is capable of the grand style. 
This style and great passion have this in common— 
that they scorn to please ; that they forget to persuade - 
that they command; that they will.” All this scorn, 
forgetfulness, and brutality are faithfully reflected in 
the German building of to-day, but in a way that would 
have given Nietzsche fits. It would have served him 
right. He should have expressed himself more deh- 
nitely. No mortal man knows what his mad rhapso- 
dies mean—the only thing certain is that they mean 
nothing good. It is from his vicious vapourings that 
the Huns have condensed their poison gas. Nietzsche 
had, however, one glimmering of sanity—he heartiiy 
despised the Kaiser. Most art theorists have been mis- 
interpreted in a grotesquely foolish way. Fortunately 
their. gospel is usually bland, and is sometimes benefi- 
cent; and they are, generally speaking, amusing 
creatures, if only people would not take them too 
seriously. But, as “Punch” said, “One touch of 


DIOGENES. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Work of John T. Emmett. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—The views of John Emmett on architectural 
training and design have been quoted recently on more 
occasions than one. He was an able, scholarly writer, 
possessing very clearly defined ideas and almost 
incredible boldness and freedom in criticism of the 
work of contemporary architects. He contributed 
some interesting essays to the © Contemporary 
Review,” in which he expressed the opinion, adopted 
widely in later years, that as an artist must produce 
his work himself, or, at any rate, must be qualified to 
do so, the artist in building must necessarily be a 
craftsman ; and a professional architect, while he might 
certainly be an artist in drawing, could not possibly 
be an artist in building. ; 

His essays betray inconsistencies, for, while he 
condemned the professional architect and all his 
methods, he still found praise for many buildings 
produced by the methods which he deprecated. 
Especially marked is the difference between the views 
he expressed and the buildings produced by himsel:. 
They possess very considerable merit, but there 1s no 
mark on them of the craftsman as designer; some 
account of him and his work would therefore be 
interesting, especially if it dealt with the growth of his 
ideas on the production of architectural design. He 
had ceased to practise as an architect before 1874, 
when his essay on “ The Hope of English Architec- 
ture” appeared, and perhaps his attitude towards the 
whole matter had developed and changed to a very 
material extent since he had been engaged as an 
architect. A 5 

I believe his principal building was New College, 
Hampstead, facing Swiss Cottage Station, opened in 
1850. It lacks the lately discovered quality of 
“texture,” being built throughout in smooth ashlar oi 
uniform colour, and being roofed with Welsh slates, 
but it possesses the essential qualities of a really goou 
building, and the first thing to be noted about it 1s that 
it is well disposed on its site, a good distance from the 
road and high enough above it to look dignified. One 
cannot help feeling that the placing of the building has 
had careful consideration, and is an important factor in 
the success of it. Then the building starts well with a 
good bold plinth, which gives a firm base line such as 
few modern buildings possess. It is very symmetrical, 
but not slavishly so, for the library at the south end 1s 
balanced by the principal’s house at the other end, 
different in design and yet carrying out the main 
intention of symmetry. The central tower stands out 
boldly and has an extremely good outline, especially 
against the sky. The buttresses and other features, 
which project from the lower part of it, are dropped at 
the roof level, leaving a simple square of good propor- 


tion, with an adequate and practical-looking turret at . 


oneangle. Then, again, there is a sense of really good 
proportion not only in the whole mass, but between the 
details and the mass; and while the long unbroken 
roof level is strongly maintained, there are projections 
that build up the mass into a sound and _ interesting 
composition ; and, be it noted, the projections, like the 
turrets of a French chateau, seem part and parcel of 
the building itself rather than ornamental accessories 
applied to it. Further, the details of the building give 
the impression of being practical first and ornamental 
afterwards. Still, the whole thing is imitative, and if 
measured drawings of it were published it might well 
be mistaken for actual fifteenth-century work; and 
herein lies the discrepancy between the author’s works 
and his words, for he advocated personal and direct 
expression in all things. 

_ Another of his buildings, New College Congrega- 
tional Church, near to the College, is work to which 


precisely similar criticism may be applied. It presents 
a capable and scholarly revival of well-developed 
decorated Gothic, somewhat overdone, perhaps, in the 
number of its parts, but the parts are good in them 
selves and well disposed, and the whole building shows 
a capable designer. 

There is another Congregational church designed 
by him in the North of London, at Camden Road ; and 
here, again, the work is well designed and shows 
capacity beyond the average of its time. 

It is curious to find an architect of the character that 
these works suggest developing later into an enthusi 
astic and forcible pioneer of the Arts and Craft 
movement, and for my own part I should be interested 
to hear more about him. 

ARTHUR KEEN. 

4, Raymond Buildings, Grays Inn, W.C. 

June 30,.1901 7 

[As Mr. Emmett’s writings are more familiar to us 
than his architectural work, we, like Mr. Keen, should 
be glad to hear of other examples. As we have shown 
in former issues, Mr. Emmett was a powerful and fear 
less writer of the “slashing” or “ swashbuckling’ 
school, and his articles in the “Quarterly” of April, 
1872, and, October, 1874, and in the © Britis 
Quarterly” of October, 1875; April, 1870: and April 
1880 and 1881, made a considerable stir. They were 
afterwards issued separately, but have been long out 
of print——EDs. A. AND B.]. | 


THE? “PLATES 


Northern High School, Detroit, Mich. 

HIS is a building of considerable size, being 
planned to accommodate 1,200 pupils. A com- 
bined plenum and exhaust fan system is used for 
ventilation, the air being mechanically humidified and 
tempered, and the supply of air, as well as its tempera- 
ture and humidity, being mechanically controlled 
The walls are of rough surfaced brick, with terra 
cotta trimmings, and the roof is tiled. The corridor 
floors are of terrazzo, with plaster walls, but in the 
rooms hard maple floors are used. The interior wood 
work is largely of oak. The building worthily upholds 
the reputation which modern American architects have 
achieved for broad, direct, and dignified composition. 
Our reproductions are made bv courtesy of “Th 
Architectural Forum.” 


Drawings of Elgin Cathedral. 
We publish on the double-page plate in this issue é 
fine measured drawing of the vaulting to the Chapter 
House, Elgin Cathedral, and on one of the single-page 
plates a perspective sketch of the same subject. These 
drawings were made in 1913, and are the work of Mr 
George H. G. Holt, who, lately a student of the Archi 
tectural Association, is now a pilot in the Royal Flying 
Corps. A further large drawing (of the east front of the 
cathedral) will appear next week. 


Sketches of Village Churches in France. | 
We reproduce on two of the plates in this issue a 
number of delightful little pencil sketches of Frencl 
village churches by Mr. Percy E. Thomas, who, before 
the war, was a partner in the firm of architects of Ivo | 
Jones and Percy Thomas .of Cardiff. . Mr. Thomas, 
who is now a lieutenant in the Royal Engineers, a 
is serving in France, has jotted down these sketches, 
during the odd moments of leisure that he has been 
able to find while moving about the country from vlaeé 
to place. The diminutive church is a characteristit 
feature of the French village, and usually it is by ne 
means lacking in architectural attraction, as may 
judged by Mr. Thomas’s sketches. Many villages are 
course within easy range of shell fire, and it is alm 
superfluous to add that the German gunners have m 
the most of their opportunity. Some scores of these 


« 
. 


jelightful little churches have been battered to frag- 
nents. Mr. Thomas shows us none that has been very 
jadly knocked about, though several were well within 
che shell area before the Germans made their big 
‘etirement a few months ago. The villages of Sailly- 
iu-Bois and Bayencourt, for example, used to lie 
ibout two kilometres behind the old firing line, and the 
aermans were always dropping shells into them, 
though, oddly enough, the churches managed to 
scape serious damage. 


meeeeARTY, WALL FOR A LONDON 
) GARDEN. 


. 
T)ARTY walls, especially in London, are seldom 
beautiful. More often they would be exceed- 
ingly ugly but for the kindly intervention of 
Nature, who hates ugliness. Give her a chance, and 
he will decorate the wall with mosses and _ lichens, 
vith the rich green and old ‘gold of the stonecrop. with 
he turquoise blue of the toaatiax, or, where the mortar 
tas crumbled, or has been pecked away by the 
yredacious sparrows or the vagrom pigeons, she may 
ven plant a gay gillyflower. She will wash and mottle 
- with her rains, and with her searchlight sunshine will 
how on a piece of clean brickwork more colours than 
vould suffice to compose a palette for Mr. George 
tlausen or Mr. Yeend King, who both knew well— 
tone better—the chromatic character of common (or 
arden) brickwork, whether it be new or old. Party 
all disputes would be more common, did not Nature 
avest old walls with a winsome grace that, charming 
ae eye, softens the heart and’ averts it from the alien 
hought of litigation. 

_ Even in London, the neach, the vine, the fig rest 
nd ripen on the ample bosom of many a grand old 
vall; or for a brief season the honeysuckle may 
weeten it, the wisteria bedizen it. the tall hollyhocks 
snd and borrow in contrast with its horizontal stretch. 
-ondon walls that are thus adorned and glorified are 
ecessarily few, but are to be found in the byways of 
Vestminster and in the back alleys of the City. It is 
etter not to seek them with diligence, but to come 
pon them unexpectedlv. and thereupon to reflect that 
1ey may be the survivals of the days, not so very long 
go, when the London merchant slept over his shop 
ad took his solace in a goodly back garden, wherein 
e could cull a nosegay or gather healine or potable 
etbs ; or whether, when the wall is observably ancient 
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it may not derive from the more remote time when the 
monks and friars—black, white, grey, as their garb 
might go, and Augustinian or Austin—cultivated 
vegetables in their vast monastic gardens, and grew 
enough and to spare—some for the markets, and some 
for charity. Garden cities! London was once more 
garden than city. Then St. Giles was indeed in the 
helds, and the wains had not far to rumble to the 
Haymarket. 

Mr. R. A. Duncan shows us a wall of stone, with Art 
anticipating Nature in its adornment. With its panels 
and pilasters, its fountain and its friezes, it is too 
elaborate for private adontion, except perhaps by some 
metropolitan magnate who remembers his Pliny. It 
is more fitted for the enclosure of some small park, 
some converted churchyard, where workers may rest 
and children play, a breathing space where twitterin« 
birds flit joyously, where the eye may feast on the 
refreshing greenery of grass and shrub and on the 
sparkle of dancing water, and take in also. maybe sub- 
consciously, some sense of beauty and order and 
dignity from the decorous work of man. That, one 
may imagine, was the gracious thought that inspired 
Mr. Duncan’s simple and beautiful design, with its 
organic and harmonious decoration. 

Walls like this would fittingly enclose some portion 
of our smaller parks. They might be erected as war 
memorials. In the heart of the City there is a “ Post- 
men’s Park,” where a wall is, at the suggestion and 
with the help of the late G. F. Watts, made to serve as 
a memorial of the brave deeds of civilians—men and 
women, boys and girls, who sacrificed their lives in the 
effort to save others from burning, from drowning, 
from being run over, or from other calamities. There 
is, 1f one remembers rightly, a memorial to a noble 
doctor who gave his life in the endeavour to suck away 
the virus of diphtheria from the throat of a child. Alice 
Ayres, who might easily have saved her own life at a 
fire, but refused all persuasion to come out herself 
until she had effected the rescue of several children, 
when she sank back into the furnace and perished 
nobly, 1s commemorated there. Simple  faicnce 
tablets, with uniform lettering, suffice to glorify this 
particular wall; but when the practice is extended, as 
one hopes it will be, walls to commemorate military 
and naval as well as civil heroism, may well assume a 
more elaborate character, and may perhaps be adorned 
with statuary. as well as tablets. There is only one 
objection to this adaptation of walls, and that is that it 
would bring sad proud memories into what is primarily 
intended as a pleasaunce. 


WALL TREATMENT TO A PARTY WALL IN A LONDON GARDEN. 


BY R. A. DUNCAN (4th Year Student A.A. School, 1914-15). 
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NEWS _ ITEMS. 


Vork Minster Windows. 


The recent taking out of the stained- 
glass windows in York Minster, in view of 
possible air raids, is a continuation of the 
scheme of the late Dean Purey-Cust for 
their cleaning and repairing. Before the 
War, as each window was renovated, it was 
replaced, but now, owing to the risks ot 
damage by enemy aircraft, it has been 
thought wise to store the original windows 
and substitute plain glass, pending a ce 
turn to normal conditions. Already there 
are nine of these plain glass windows, the 
originals being carefully preserved. 


Leeds Builders’ Wages. 

The Leeds Master Builders’ Federation 
have received from all the operatives in the 
local building trades an application for an 
advance of’ 5d. an hour. © The claim is 
made by the newly formed Leeds and 
District Allied Building Trades Council, 
which has 4,000: affiliated members. 
Masons have at present 1134d. an hour 
and bricklayers 113d. On behalf of the 
men, it is urged that the advances granted 
since the beginning of the war do not cover 
the increase in the cost of living. One of 
their representatives has declared that 
the only offer made by the masters since 
the sending in of the new application was 
an advance of 4d. an hour, and, unless 
another offer was made, that would be sub- 
mitted to a mass meeting of the men this 
week as the reply of the masters. 


South African Labour Dispute Settled. 


What threatened to become a Serious 
deadlock between masters and workmen in 
the building trade has been amicably 
averted by the former agreeing to offer 
their employees an increase of 2d. per 
hour. At an aggregate meeting of the 
building trade workers affiliated (Rep pidece 
Federation of Trades it was decided to 
“down tools” unless the concession was 
granted. The carpenters, bricklayers, 
painters, masons, and plumbers were re- 
presented. The secretary of the Building 
Trades Union stated that the men were 
tired of waiting for an increase in wages 
due to higher cost of living. He added 
that certain builders had offered to pay the 


2s. 8d. per hour recommended by the Con-- 


ciliation Board, but that these offers had 
been refused on the ground that any con- 
cessions made by individuals would lead to 
a break-up of the Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation. The meeting recognised that 
ultimately the masters and aia would 
be able to reach a satisfactory arrange- 
ment. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
A large party of members of the Edin- 
burgh Architectural Association visited the 
new garden city near Rosyth, by permis- 
sion of the Scottish National Housing Cox 
Ltd. Mr. A. Hugh Mottram, architect, 
conducted the party over the city. Great 
interest was shown in the different types of 
houses and the general planning of the 
scheme. Dunfermline Abbey was visited 
in the afternoon, by permission of H.M. 
Office of Works, when Mr. Macgregor 
Chalmers, F.S.A. (Scot.), Glasgow, acted 
as leader. He exhibited and explained the 
plans of the recent discoveries made by 
him of the small pre-Norman church—in 
which Malcolm Canmore and Queen Mar- 
garet were married in 1069—with the later 
addition made to it bv Queen Margaret, 
under the floor of the nave of the Norman 
Abbey built by King David I. A hollow 
floor carried on steel joists is in process of 


construction over these interesting remains, 
in order that they may be permanently ac- 
cessible, and the cost of this work has been 
generously contributed by the Carnegie 
Trustees. Special mention may be made 
of the discovery of a pre-Norman cushion 

capital from one of the tower windows of 
the ancient church. Pittencrieff Glen, 
Hill House, and the Carnegie Baths were 
also visited later in the day. 


Tron and Steel Shortage in New Zealand. 

The shortage of galvanised corrugated 
iron in New Zealand is, according to a 
“ Times ” correspondent, causing great in- 
convenience, and it 1s believed that there 
is none of this iron of 26 gauge—that most 
in use in New Zealand—in stock in the 
Dominion, while stocks of 24-gauge are 
practically exhausted. This iron is the 
standard roofing material. Tiles and 
asbestos “slates” are being used, and it 
would seem that it is only a matter of time 
before shingles will be used again, if the 
fire insurance offices can be induced to 
modify their natural objection to this form 
of. roofing material. Sheet steel is 
extremely scarce, and there is but little 
prospect of obtaining further supplies in 
the near future. A fair quantity is used 
by galvanisers for various purposes, also 
by manufacturers of heavily tinned dairy- 
ing vessels. Steel bars are running very 
low, and while it is true that high prices 
are to some extent restricting business 
price is rather of less moment than 
delivery. Steel piping is also in very short 
supply. In fact, all steel stocks andi stock 
of steel goods, such as chains, rods, and 
boiler-plates, are reduced to a fine point, 
notwithstanding the measures taken to 
conserve them. From Canada supplies of 
fencing wire and wire nails are being ob- 
tained, also some wire netting. The 
United States is also being drawn upon 
for nails and staples and shop goods. _ Bri- 
tish manufacturers and traders will no 
doubt carefully note this information, 
which, though it may not be of immediate 
rservice, is of practical importance as 
showing the character of one of the great 
markets in which—ere long, we may hope 
—they will compete vigorously against 
foreign rivals. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Gerald C. Horsley. 

The death took place at Crowborough 
on July 2, of Mr. Gerald Callcott Horsley, 
F.R.I.B.A., of 28, Bedford Gardens, Ken- 
sington. The youngest son of the late 
Johh Callcott Horsley, R.A., he was fifty- 
five years of age, and was educated at 
Kensington School, and afterwards was 
articled pupil to Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A. 
He became a_ student of the Royal 
Academy, and was the Owen Jones travel- 
ling student of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects (1887, 1888). He was a 
past president of the Architectural Asso- 


ciation. In 1895 he married Susan, 
daughter of the late Mr. Peter Black, 
Glasgow. For an editorial note on Mr. 


Callcott’s career, see page 12. 


Captain Ronald Lindsay Fohnson. 

Captain Ronald Lindsay — Johnson, 
R.F.A., who is reported to have been 
killed in action on Monday, May 28, was 
the fourth and youngest son of the late 
Mr. William Henry Johnson, B.Sc., and 
Mrs. W. H. Johnson, of Woodleigh, ‘Dun- 
ham Massey, Altrincham. He was born 
at Woodleigh on September 24, 1889, and 
was educated at Summer Fields and at 
Eton College, where he was head of Mr. 
E. L. Vaughan’s house. ..He proceeded 


We eh ales 


to King’s College, Cambridge, and took ar 
honours degree in classics. He was 

member of the Cadet Corps at Eton C 
lege, and of the Officers’ Training Corps 
at Cambridge. In 1912 he went to Aus 
tralia, and entered the branch office 
Sydney of the well-known Manchester 
firm of Messrs. Rd. Johnson, Clapham 
and Morris, Ltd., with. which his fath 
was so long connected as chairman a 
managing director. Here he spent t 
years in mastering the details of the firm 
business. _Immediately on ‘the outbre 
of the war he gave up his position and : 
turned to England, and at once received 
commission in the Royal Field Artille 
He went to the front in August, 1915, w 
wounded in September, 1916, and returned 
again to the front in the following Dece 
ber. On the death of his eldest broth 
Captain W. Morton Johnson, Manches 
Regiment, who fell while leading his me 
into action on July 2, 1916, Captain Ronal 
Johnson was appointed chairman of 
Messrs. Rd. Johnson, *Clapham am 
Morris, Ltd., which position he held at the 
time of his death. 


Mr. Stephen Sherwood. 
Mr. Stephen Sherwood, of 200,, Herbert 
Road, Plumstead, who has died at tha 
address, in his eighty-sixth year, was} 
builder and one of the oldest inhabitants 6 
Woolwich. He built No. 200, Herb 
Road, more than fifty years ago and re 
sided there from then until his death. Ht 
was an active member cf the Woolwwie 
House Owners’ Association for upwards ¢ 
twenty years and for many vears past? 
member of the Woolwich Chamber ¢ 
Commerce. 


SPANISH ARCHITECTURE. 


The earliest buildings of the Plater 
esque school in Spain (writes a “ Times 
reviewer) are amongst the best. The Hos 
pital of Santa Cruz at Toledo-by Enriq 
de Egas shows a correct sense of scale 1 
the facades and in the colonnade of th 
patio, while the reticence of its ornamer 
tation is free from the coarse exuberant 
which too often affronts the eye. He 
been equally successful in the Hospite 


Real at Santiago de Compostella. Ege 
had individuality and was somethin 


more than an imitator. There is a trae 
of Mudejar influence in his work, and ou 
of the various elements he dealt with 
succeeded in evolving a distinctive styl 
Covarrubias, his son-in-law, who was 
to modernise the Cathedral at Toled 
adopted in this decoration a florid unsym 
metrical manner which is more tolerablh 
when he is associated with Alonso d 
Berruguete, the  finest- 
sculptor. His best work is in the Arch 
episcopal Palace at Henares and in ft 
patio of the Alcazar at Toledo. Bur 
was yet unfinished when Renaissant 
decoration came into fashion, and 

Plateresque additions were chiefly ma 
by Francesco de Colonia and Diego 


Siloe. The Casa Miranda and t& 
Penaranda Palace, two magnificen 
dwellings in the new style, are falling 
ruin. The great house in Spaim- 
whether in town or country—is qt it 
unlike the Italian villa, the Fren 


chateau, or the English mansion. 
Spaniard followed the Moor in demandir 
a certain amount of seclusion for hi 
women. The kitchen was on a mea 
scale, as the Spaniard never regard 
cookery as a fine art, the food being som 
times prepared outdoors. The garde 
and the park scarcely exist at all. 
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MODERN FACTORY BUILDINGS. 


The proper planning of a factory in- 
volves the highest degree of co-operation 
between the owners or the managers of 
the industry, on the one hand, and the 
architects and the engineers. on the other. 
[In order that buildings may be properly 
adapted to their uses, it is essential that 
these uses. be fully known to the designer, 
and this requires complete and thorough 
explanation on the part of the owner, for 
the omission of some vital factor at this 
preliminary stage may later necessitate 
costly changes which a few words in time 
would have obviated. 

The factors affecting the planning of 
industrial buildings are many and various. 
They include, besides those concerned in 
the actual operation of the industry, 
problems of construction, finance, light- 
ing, sanitation—using the word in. its 
broadest sense—and transport. In, all 
these problems, except those of a finan- 
cial nature, the architect or the engineer 
is necessarily more versed than the manu- 
facturer himself, even as the manufacturer 
is more expert in his particular form of 
industry than the consumers whom he 
supplies. The only difference is that the 
one sells goods with values of a tangible 
Mature and easily appreciated, while the 
other sells services, which are more intan- 
gible and whose ttue value is often over- 
looked. 

The buildings used in manufacturing 
must necessarily vary in form, according 
to the nature of the work for whch they 
are to be used. They may, however, be 
roughly classified in three different Cate- 
gories, which will include most of the 
buildings in question. The first category 
is that ‘of loft buildings several storeys in 
height; the second is the weaving-shed 
type, one storey high with sawtooth roof; 
the third is the machine-shop type, also 
one storey high, but with large truss spans, 
and usually provided with travelling 
cranes. This classification, however, is 


BY WALTER R. PERKINS. 


not absolute, as a single establishment 

may include all of these ty pes, built in con- 
junction with one another, but used for 
different purposes ; while, of course, there 
are buildings that fall into none of the 
groups, such as, for example, coal pockets, 
grain elevators, and other similar struc- 
tures. The classification indicates, how- 
ever, the three most important types of 
building, the first two of which are 
becoming standardised to a considerable 
extent, while the third varies greatly in 
its design and proportions. 

Where the materials and machinery 
used are not unduly heavy or bulky, and 
where land is moderately expensive—as it 
usually is in manufacturing centres where 
labour is readily obtainable—the loft 
buildings type is undoubtedly the best for 
almost all purposes. It uses the ground 
to better advantage than a one-storey 
shop, and can be designed to fit the re- 
quirements of any lheht manufacturing 
business. Originally built in frame con- 
struction, then in mill construction with 
brick walls, these buildings are now 
usually constructed fireproof, of steel or 
reinforced concrete, with brick or concrete 
walls. The old-fashioned wooden sash 
has been superseded by steel sash _ of 
various types, giving better light and 
lessening the fire risk. Solid interior 
walls, except for necessary fire walls and 
lift and stair enclosures, have been prac- 
tically eliminated, the space being divided 
as required by light partitions carried on 
the floor slabs, which may be shifted to 
suit changing needs. 

This possibility of change is one that 
needs to be taken into account in all indus- 
trial planning. A prosperous enterprise 
tends to grow and to require more space 
for its activities. The original lay-out, 
therefore, should be planned with a view 
to the possibility of future expansion 
without undue cost or inconvenience, so 
far as is possible. But even with the 


greatest care in planning it will be found 
that some departments have too much 
space and others too little, and the struc- 
tural divisions should not be of such a 
nature as to make this rearrangement im- 
possible in case the need for it should 
arise. 

The space required for the various de- 
partments will determine the lay-out of 
the building, subject to the requirements 
of economical construction. In general, 
the lay-out should be planned so that a 
uniform spacing of columns may be pos 
sible. This spacing should be from 
sixteen to twenty-five feet. Special condi- 
tions may require longer spans, but thes« 
increase the cost of the building and have 
the added disadvantage of ‘demanding 
girders of great depth, which may interfere 
with machinery, particularly where over- 
head shafting is used, and which make it 
harder also to hght the building properly. 

In planning buildings of this kind, the 
factory regulations must be taken into ac- 
count. But even apart from these, it is to 
the advantage of the manufacturer to 
supply adequate sanitary facilities for his 
employees, and to protect both plant and 
employees from the fire risk by providing 
sufficient exits, installing automatic 
sprinklers, and using the best types of fire- 
proof construction. Insurance may com- 
pensate for the value of goods actually 
destroyed, but it can never make up for 
lost records, time, and goodwill, or, above 
all, for the loss of valuable lives. 

The width of the building, when it is 
more than one storey in height, is deter- 
mined by the need of natural light. The 
proper width will, therefore, vary accord- 
ing to environment and the conditions of 
different industries. The attempt to build 
over too great an area often produces 
buildings that are practically useless. 
Where some portions of a building are not 
as well lighted as others, however, they 
may often be used for storage if the work 
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is of a nature requiring or permitting this 
utilisation. While this tvpe of building has 
many advantages, in that it makes the 
fullest possible use of the ground, is econo- 
mical in construction, and allows the use of 
overhead shafting, it also has certain limi- 
tations. It does not permit-of overhead 
lighting, except on the top floor; and the 
arrangement of machinery is limited by 
column spacing and the strength of floor 
slabs. Where a uniform lighting is 
needed throughout, the weaving-shed type 
is the most desirable; where very large 
and heavy machines must be installed, or 
a travelling crane is necessary to transport 
heavy loads, the machine shop type is the 
only one satisfying the requirements. 

The weaving-shed type of construction, 
although it was, as its name _ indicates, 
originally devised for the use of textile 
mills, is now used for many other kinds of 
manufacturing. It affords a remarkably 
uniform light, without distinct shadows, 
throughout the entire area, a condition 
that is desirable for most classes of work. 
But it can be used only where land is;rela- 
tively cheap, or on the top floor of a build- 
ing which has ordinary side light on the 
lower floors. 

The characteristic feature of this variety 
of building is its use of the saw-tooth roo:, 
a series of unequally inclined ridges glazed 
only on the north side, which is the deeper 
of the two slopes and in many cases ver- 
tical. By this arrangement the lighting is 
very uniform, since no direct sunlight is 
admitted. Qn the other hand, the drain- 
age becomes difficult, because of a large 
number of gutters that clog up with snow 
in winter. Again, the use of overhead 
shafting is seldom possible, a matter of im- 
portance in many lines of manufacturing. 

The machine shop type of building is 
less capable of standardisation than either 
of the above. The spans, heights, and 
designs of trusses vary greatly according 
to the uses of the building. This type is 
used extensively for such shops as do heavy 
metal-working, and also for stone and other 
industries. Steel framing is more often 
used than for the other types already de- 
scribed, where reinforced concrete has 


usually been found more economical. The 


variety of these buildings is too great to 
permit their detailed description here. 

Because of the uneconomical use of 
ground with one-storey buildings, they are 
often used in connection with others that 
are several storeys in height. In many 
cases the single-storey structure containing 
a travelling crane is made high enough to 
rise above the adjoining lofts. 

We are accustomed to think that appear- 
ance matters little in so prosaic a place 
as a factory. We take it for granted that 


| ugliness in a factory is natural and inevit- 


able. _But, as a matter of fact, there is no 
necessity that factories should be ugly. 
Many American factories are decidedly 
handsome. Ali factories might be at least 
tolerably presentable. 

In designing a factory so that it shall be 
attractive, one does not proceed by stick- 
ms. ornaments upon an ugly building. 
This sort of thing has been tried, but 
always fails. The proper method! is, not 


_ to stick things on, But to arrange the things 


| 


that must be there, to study the proportion 
of openings and solids, to emphasise struc- 
tural lines by the use of colour and relief : 
Mm a word, to articulate the structure so as 
to make it appeal to the sense of vision. 

his may be done both inside and outside 
the factory, and it requires only a thorougn 
raining on the study of architectural 
forms, and an expenditure that is but a 
fraction of thé total cost. 


Is the thing worth doing? It most cer- 
tainly is, and for quite a number of 
reasons. In the first place, it has a great 
advertising value. Every picture ot the 
factory that is published, whether in a 
newspaper, in the manufacturer’s cata- 
logue, or in an advertisement of any kind, 
produces some sort of an impression, good 
or bad. It is published with the idea cf 
producing an impression, and certainly, 
from the standpoint of the owner’s interest, 
this should be a good rather than a bad 
one. It is therefore worth his while .0 
have such a building that the impression it 
produces is certain to be good. 

The effect on the employees is still more 
important, because more inevitable. A 
manufacturer may never publish a picture 
of his plant, he may place it where 
travellers never see it in passing—although 
this would be an excellent source of free 
advertising thrown away—but he cannit 
keep his employees from seeing it, and 
being affected by its appearance. If men 
could be treated asmachines a clean, hard, 
sanitary installation would be quite suffi- 
cient. But they cannot. One ot the most 
important things about an employee is his 
mental attitude towards his work. And 
one of the ways to improve this attitude— 
and the only way, it is true, but, neverthe- 
less, a powerful one—is to make his en- 
vironment agreeable. 

The illustrations to this article show a 
typical example of the numerous factories 
and other commercial buildings erected on 
the Kahn system of reinforced concrete in 
the United States. They afford striking 
evidence that this system can express 
the best modern principles of construction 
and design. 

[The foregoing article is quoted from 
the May issue of “ Kahncrete,” by kind per- 
mission of the proprietors. | 


STEEL FURNITURE FOR WAR- 
TIMES PURPOSES: 


The phrase “steel. furniture” is often 
used by manufacturers, but the full 
meaning of it is not yet grasped by the 
man in the street. Perhaps the phrase 
steel equipment, used by Americans, 
covers the ground more effectually. When 
one reads of steel furniture one’s thoughts 
immediately turn to_tables, chairs, ward- 
robes, wash-hand-stands, etc., and, 
although the majority of the public do not 
know it, these articles are all procurable 
made in steel. 

The advantages of steel over wood for 
certain purposes are obvious. A well- 
made, well-finished, stove-enamelled piece 
of steel furniture is practically everlast- 
ing. It is fire-resisting, not affected by 
vermin, and is a decoration rather than 
otherwise to a well-furnished room. 


Ships’ Furniture. 
The time is fast approaching when wood 
furniture will be eliminated on ships, not 


SHIP SIDEBOARD. 
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only in the Navy but on big liners .and 
merchantmen. For bunks, wardrobes, 
sideboards, tables, chairs etc., the advan- 
tages of steel are obvious, especially in 
warm climates, where the white ant does 
so much mischief. 


Office Furniture. 


It is not generally realised that from the 
glazed-steel screen (the bottom part made 
of solid plate artistically panelled), with 
its easy-running sliding door hung on ball- 
race runners, to the waste-paper basket 
under the desk, every detail of office 
equipment can be made of steel. 
Desks, tables, filing and plan cabinets, 
card-index cases, pigeon-holes, book- 
cases, and cupboards with sliding doors, 
are all made of steel. Locker rooms, 
fitted with steel lockers, one for every 
member of the staff—for hanging clothes 
in, etc.—are now provided ; each locker is 


VERTICALS EERTERS FILE, 


fitted with a neat number plate and lock 
and key. Strong rooms are equipped with 
steel shelving, some adjustable, some with 
lock-up cupboards for special private 
papers—a part of the room divided off with 
an expanded metal screen, with lock-up 
door, separating the papers of one depart- 
ment from those of another. In fact, 
there is no limit to the use of steel in rela- 
tion to office equipment. 


Steel Furniture in Factories. 

Manufacturers, engineers, explosive 
works, and factories on war work have 
learnt the real value of steel furniture. 
Numerous new munition works about the 
country have in most cases been built with 
a large floor area. This has necessitated 
some parts being divided off for stores, 
etc. Expanded metal screens, fitted into 
steel angle and tee framework, have made 
ideal partitions ; and when arranged with 
sliding doors virtually no floor space is 
wasted: The foreman sits in an office 
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STANDARD LOCKER. 


made of steel, the upper nart glazed and 
with a solid plate roof, the interior 
equipped with a_ sfeel bench (the top 
covered with linoleum for drawing, the 
under part fitted with special lock-up 
drawers for special tools, etc.). From this 
office he can see all over the shop. It is 
quite easy to remove and, if necessity 
arises, can be taken to another part of the 
building in a very short time. Ina walk 
around an up-to-date factory one may see 
all sorts of steel furniture, drawing 
cabinets, and cupboards. It is obviously 
of great advantage to keep such things as 


expensive machine drawings, working 
plans, and costly patterns in steel cabinets 


or drawers in preference to wood. There 
are solid plate, expanded metal, or wire- 
wove work guards around the machines ; 
in the engine-room there are highly 
finished planished steel machine guards, 
with nickel-plated moulding ; also of metal 
are the tool stands and cupboards, stand- 
ing beside various machines ; boxes and 
trays used for holding the partly finished 
articles as they go from one machine to 
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another are made of steel, and they are 
taken finally into the stores on specially 
designed steel trucks. Steel stools and 
chairs are provided for the workers—some 
on legs, some to screw under or in front 
of the bench or machine, with a seat to 
swing out of the way. In the stores one 


WOMEN’S WELFARE CLOAK-ROOM 
EQUIPMENT. 


STANDARD PLAN CABINET. 
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STORAGE BINS. 


may see all shapes and sizes of steel bins, 
The serving counter, the bar iron racks 
the cotton waste bins, the stillages for oi 
barrels, all are of steel. 


In the cloak-room various arrangement} 
are used for keeping changes of clothes} 


Some use solid plate 
lockers, sometimes with expanded meta 
doors; but perhaps the best arrangemen 
is the Women’s Welfare cloakroom equip) 
ment: this consists of a light rail hung .o1| 
a rod about 10 ft. from the floor. Thi 
rail is unhooked from the rod, and thy 
hat and coat.are suspended on hooks at th 
top of the rail. This is again hooked 0) 
the rod. Twenty-four rails are locked a} 
one movement by the charge-hand by # 
very simple device. No one can reach th} 
pockets of the coats because they are to) 
high; and the clothes of one worker ar, 
separated from those of another by a ste€) 
plate division. Hot-water pipes are ruj 
at the bottom to dry and air the clothe 
not in use. Steel boot lockers are som 
times fitted into the same equipment. | 

In the Welfare Department of a moder! 


boots, etc. 
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factory a quantity of steel furniture is 
ised, such as canteens on wheels, soap- 
yoxes, food store cupboards, etc., these in 
iddition to stools, chairs, and cloak-room 
squipment mentioned above. In odd 
sorners One may find steel lockers, hold- 
ng cleaners’ buckets, brooms, boxes; 
everything in its place, and the locker 
yccupying a negligible amount of space. 


Steel lurniture in Hospitals. 


White enamelled steel furniture is the 
deal equipment for hospital: instrument 
cases, both fixed and on wheels. Cup- 
joards, chairs, nests-of-drawers, lockers 
or the staff and patients’ clothes are all 
nade of steel. In institutions where 
‘leanliness and sanitation is absolutely 
lecessary steel is infinitely superior to 
vood. For smaller infectious hospitals 
yortable fumigating cupboards are made 
f steel. 


Steel Furniture in the House. 

Ordinary furniture has been already 
nentioned, but several other articles are 
nade in steel for household use, such as 
ilver or electro-plate cupboards, cup- 
yoards for the storage of jam or stock of 
sroceries. Portable wine bins, to hold 
eventy-two bottles, are specially useful for 
lats or houses with no cellars. Boot cup- 
wards, cigar cabinets, and gramophone 
€cord cabinets are included. Every man 
las a few private papers to keep at home ; 
teel boxes of all sizes are made for this 
vurpose. 


Printing Office Furniture. 

Here again steel is used to great advan- 
age. A steel cabinet for holding steel 
ype trays can carry 100 per cent. more 
ype than a wooden one occupying the same 
00r space. Compositors’ racks, tables, 
nd other furniture used in a printing 
fice, all can be, and are being, made in 
teel. Now that female labour is so exten- 
ely employed in the printing offices it 
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has been necessary to provide stools for 
the workers. A speciallv designed steel 
stool for operators feeding a machine i$ 
now made. 

The foregoing account is fairly repre- 
sentative of what is being done in the 
manufacture of steel furniture. When 
war broke out the heads of the various 
departments of the War Office very soon 
grasped the advantage and importance of 
steel, and straight away commandered all 
steel furniture made, or partially made, 
for use in the various headquarters of the 
Expeditionary Force. In another case, 
where the Government commandeered a 
well-known building, the trustees insisted 
that only steel furniture should be in- 
stalled ; and now one may see hundreds of 
women working at steel tables, sitting on 
steel stools (with wooden seats), and using 
steel filing cabinets. 

The Crittall Steel Furniture Company, 
Ltd., Braintree, Essex, are the manufac- 
turers of all the articles of equipment 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 

The firm is well represented at the Wel- 
fare and Economy Exhibition, which is 
now being held in the unfinished London 
County Hall building, Lambeth. The 
exhibit is located in the Ministry of Muni- 
tions section, where a whole room is fitted 
up with steel furniture and equipment of 
all varieties and sizes, many of the objects 
illustrated in this article being on view. 
The exhibit is one of very considerable im- 
portance, and should be seen particularly 
by all who are interested in the problem of 
fire-prevention, which is largely solved by 
the introduction of steel furniture. 


REBUILDING IN EAST LONDON. 


In the House of Commons, on July 3, 

Lord H. Cavendish-Bentinck asked the 
First Commissioner of Works if he would 
explain why his Department, in carrying 
into effect the repairs to the houses affected 
by the explosion in the East of London, 
had renewed floors over foundations of wet 
mud instead of concrete ; and, seeing that 
this action on the part of his Department 
was calculated not only to endanger the 
health of the inhabitants, but to involve a 
waste of public money, would he say what 
action_he now proposed to take? 

Sir A. Mond: The object of the work 
undertaken by my Department on behalf 
of the Ministry of Munitions was the most 
rapid possible reinstatement of the 
damaged property, and that object was un- 
doubtedly achieved. I made inquiries as 
to the possibility of compelling owners to 
contribute to the expense of effecting cer- 
tain desirable alterations to their property, 
but the powers were limited, and it was not 
the duty of my Department to reconstruct 
or alter the character of private property 
at the public expense; concrete under- 
floors were therefore not put in in those 
houses where they did not exist before. 


As regards the last part of the question, I 
deny the assumption that any action on the 
part of my Department has endangered the 
health of the occupants of the houses or 
has involved any waste of public money. 
I have personally visited the property on 
several occasions, and to my knowledge 
this property has been very materially im- 
proved in many respects. 

Mr. W. Thorne: Had the borough sur- 
veyor of West Ham this under supervi- 
sion ? 

Sir A. Mond: The local authorities were 
fully conversant with what was being done 
all through. 
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DEMOBILISATION AND HOUSING. 


Under this heading the following letter 
appears in the ‘‘ Spectator.’ It is signed 
“A. E. Stark” :— 

During recent weeks the President of 
the Local Government Board has been re- 
ceiving deputations from various housing 
and other public authorities. So far as 
Press reports are a guide, nothing appears 
to have been said upon one aspect of this 
question which is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant and urgent of them all. The 
county town with which the writer is most 
familiar has a population of about ten 
thousand. During the progress of the war 
young men have been continually leaving 
the town to join some section of His 
Majesty’s Forces. In a_ considerable 
number of cases, possibly forty to fifty, 
these men have got married before going 
out to the front, and, almost without ex- 
ception, no attempt has been made to set 
up a home—that was a job they could well 
leave until the war was over. If it is safe 
to assume that the same sort of thing has 
been going on all over the country, then it 
is clear that when the war is over, and the 
men return home, a very large number of 
cottages will be required if these young 
families are to be properly housed. The 
cottages will be required because they do 
not at present exist. To imagine these 
brave men as coming back to anything less 
than a comfortable cottage, where a 
healthy family life can be lived, is unthink- 
able. To permit it would be a national 
disgrace. The national interest, not less 
than the personal welfare of these young 
families, demands that adequate, and even 
generous, provision should be made to 
meet their case. 

The general demand, however, is likely 
to be very great, and can only be met by 
wise forethought and prompt action on the 
part of the Government. It is to be feared 
the question may be postponed as long as 
possible, and then put into the hands of a 
few prominent oreanisations, which, while 
they obtain publicity, and claim to be ex- 
perts on housing, are perhaps even greater 
experts at turning such opportunities to 
their own benefit and glorificaton. Should 
such a.course be followed in the present 
case, it is likely to result in a double 
disaster, for while it would fail to provide 
the needed cottages, it would also deprive 
thousands of well-equipped builders in all 
parts of the country of just the opportunity 
which they need to re-establish their busi- 
nesses after the disastrous years of the 
war. It should be remembered that no 
highly skilled industry in the country has 
been so hard hit by the war as has the 
building trade. A further unfortunate rre- 
sult might well follow if the wrong course 
be adopted. Thousands of these builders 
are looking to be able. to reinstate their 
men as they come back after the war, 
while the men, no less, are hoping for, and 
even depending upon, this being done. It 
is a great opportunity if only it is réghtly 
used. . Is it too much to hope that the 
situation may be so well understood, and 
so wisely handled, that the largest number 
of cottages will be available to meet this 
urgent national need, and that not less 
assuredly it may. be made to contribute 
substantially towards re-establishing one 
of our great national industries that has 
suffered grave injury during the period of 
the war? There is a fairly simple method 
by which these desirable results may be in 
large measure obtained, but at present 
there is nothing to indieate that the autho- 
rities have either recognised it, or have 
made any preparations to carry it into 
effect. 
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CHARING CROSS BRIDGE: an expenditure largely in excess of the THE TRAINING OF PLUMBERS. 
; £167,000. He submitted a plan showing 
DECISION OF LORDS how it was proposed to use part of the At the annual meeting of registered 
COMMITTEE. station forecourt. plumbers in Glasgow and the West oi 


When the scheme for strengthening 
Charing Cross Railway Bridge came 
before a Committee of the House of Lords, 
on July 3, the only opposition offered was 
that of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and the London Society. The Bill 
has already passed through the House of 
Commons this session. Mr. Tempest, 
chief engineer to the South-Eastern and 
Chatham Railway, informed the Com- 
mittee that the bridge was a source of 
anxiety, and its strengthening, at a cost 
of £167,000, should be carried out as soon 
as possible. The company had abandoned 
the powers already obtained for widening 
the bridge, but not those for the enlarge- 
ment of Charing Cross Station. Sir 
Francis Dent, general manager of the rail- 
way, said that if a scheme were put before 
them for a larger improvement they would 
not raise objection to it on the ground ot 
having spent £167,000. 

Mr. Lloyd, K.C., for the opposition, 
asked that the work should be postponed 
for a period of two years after the declara- 
tion of peace. Many people objected to 
the existence of the bridge at all, he said, 
and most people agreed that it was a dis- 
tinct eyesore. The petitioners desired 
that a fair opportunity should be allowed 
for the development of a scheme to pro- 
vide for the removal of Charing Cross 
Station to the south side of the river, and 
the construction of a handsome road 
bridge, with appropriate approaches. If 
the Bill were passed in its present form it 
would unquestionably prejudice that great 
public improvement. 

Sir Aston Webb, the Earl of Plymouth, 
Lord Ribblesdale, and Mr. John Burns 
gave evidence in support of the petition. 
Mr. Burns said that when the Channel 
Tunnel was constructed—and he believed 
that was now inevitable—the traffic of a 
reorganised South-Eastern Railway would 
probably be doubled or trebled. Charing 
Cross Station and bridge would then be 
miserably inadequate. 

Announcing the decision of the Com- 
mittee, the Chairman said they would 
allow the Bill to proceed, upon the pro- 
moters giving an undertaking that no ex- 
penditure in relation to Charing Cross 
Station, other than that required for re- 
pairing and strengthening the bridge, 
should be incurred by the company. The 
committee had decided that, in the event 
of any public improvement being autho- 
rised, involving the removal of the existing 
station and bridge within fifteen years, the 
railway company should not be reimbursed 
for their expenditure on the strengthening 
of the bridge. The Committee also re- 
quired that the company should not com- 
mence construction on the works above 
water until the expiration of three years 
from the passing of the Bill, unless the 
Board of Trade, in the public interest, 
should require the work to proceed earlier. 

The Select Committee of the House of 
Lords had again, on July 4, the Charing 
Cross Bridge Bill before them, Lord Kin 
tore presiding. Mr. Clode K.C., for the 
promoters, said a difficulty had arisen in 
respect of one of the heads of the decision 
of the Committee. The difficulty was in 
the provision that the company should not 
expend more than the £167,000 necessary 
for strengthening the bridge. In the other 
House they had given the London County 
Council a pledge that they would proceed 
with the widening, and this would involve 


The Chairman: We will not allow any 
widening. We are no parties to any bar- 
gain you may have made with the London 
County Council. 

After an adjournment Mr. Clode pointed 
out that the decision of the Committee that 
in the event of any public improvement 
being authorised involving the removal of 
the existing station and bridge within 
fifteen years the company should not be 
reimbursed for their expenditure on the 
strengthening of the bridge raised an addi- 
tional difficulty, for it related only to the 
promotion of a Bill. The effect might 
possibly be that a Bill might be promoted 
but the resulting Act not be carried into 
effect. It was a very difficult position for a 
company to be placed in, having this in- 
definitely hanging over their heads. 

The Chairman intimated that there 
might be a provision that the promoters of 
such a Bill must give notice to treat within 
a year. Clauses which satisfied the parties 
in view of the decision of the Committee 
were agreed upon, and the Bill was passed. 


CONFERENCE OF IRISH QUARRY 
OWNERS. 


A conference of Irish quarry owners and 
their representatives was held at the offices 
of the Dublin I1.D.A., Dawson Street, to 
consider how the use of Irish stone may 
be furthered, particularly in the rebuilding 
of Dublin. 

Major Crean, who presided, said the 
question had become so serious of late 
they had sought the assistance of the In- 
stitute of Architects of Ireland, and they 
had formed a joint committee, which had 
done considerable work in approaching 
building owners and the Lord Mayor. 
The Lord Mayor was in thorough sym- 
pathy with rebuilding O’Connell Street 
with stone—if not wholly, at least the 
dominant features of it. Major Crean 
added that, apart from stone required in 
the building of the destroyed areas and 
throughout the country generally, there is 
an immediate prospect of large demands 
from the Continent. “Already inquiries 
from Belgium for stone are afoot, and if 
the present situation is carefully handled 
by the quarry owners of Ireland their in- 
dustry will benefit to an unprecedented 
extent. 

Mr. P. J. Lynch, Institute of Architects, 
said machinery was the great thing needed 
to enable the quarries to compete with 
others. Lord Monteagle said the great 
difficulty was the uncertainty of the de- 
mand, and the consequent uncertainty of 
the labour supply. 

Mr. Aherne (Ross Quarry, Cavan) be- 
lieved that the people wanted O’Connell 
Street built of stone. Mr. T. Slevin 
(builder) suggested the establishment of a 
central depot in Dublin where stone could 
be polished, instead of sending it across 
to England. Mr. Montague (London) said 
that England imported every year 33,000 
tons of marble, only 5,000 tons of which 
came from Ireland. The reason was that 
it could not be got at the times it was re- 
quired, though the material was equal to 
any from Italy and Greece. £30,000 or 
£40,000 worth of. machinerv was to be in- 
stalled in Kilkenny quarries immediately 
after the war. In a few years they would 
create a tremendous demand. 

A committee was formed to regulate all 
questions affecting quarry owners, with 
Mr. M. Geoghegan as hon. secretary. 


| 


Scotland, held in the Royal Technica) 
Coliege, Glasgow, ex-Bailie William 
Maclure occupied the chair, and movec 
the adoption of the Council’s report 
Details were given of the plumbing classe: 
conducted in the Royal Technical College 
in which the Council had always taken ¢ 
warm interest. Owing to the war, tht 
number of enrolments was last sessio1| 
much below the normal, it being com 
puted that over 150 plumbing students an 
serving in His Majesty’s Forces. Thi 
Council in November last visited the work 
shops of the Water Department in Sydne 
Street. In December an important lec 
ture, with discussion following, was givel| 
by Mr. William Jones on “Public Healt) 
Development.” The Chairman mad 
reference to the problems facing th 
plumbing trade after the war, and the ex 
treme importance to the country, in vie 
of the housing question, of maintainin 
the efficiency of craftsmanship and th! 
adequacy of the supply of plumbers’ wor| 
of high standard. The whole question ¢ 
apprenticeship would also call for careft 
consideration. As the trade had i | 

} 


: 


severely depleted by the military necess| 
ties of the country it was noted with satit) 
faction that in the new list of certifie| 
occupations plumbers aged not less tha! 
thirty-one on April 4, 1916, had at lengt 
been included. 


A BROAD VIEW OF TOWN- | 
PLANNING. | 


City-planning is, says a “Times 
reviewer, an attempt to produce the fine 
and most efficient cities, peopled by tt 
best and happiest citizens, that our moder 
industrial life will allow. We do nm 
agree that city-planning is a purely eng 
neering problem. We feel that mar 
problems outside engineering are involve 
‘and that just as the architect controls tl 
design and co-ordinates the work of tl 
different trade specialists under him, so. 
is necessary to have a trained city-plann) 
capable of co-ordinating the work of t) 
civil engineer, the social science expel 
the architect, and the park engineer— 
man with a mind not obsessed by the pet 
details of any one of these différe| 
branches, but having the broad grasp 
the main principles of all, and so able. 
combine them into one harmonious whol 
City engineers have notoriously failed | 
this broad outlook; they have been mo 
concerned with the surface of a street thi 
with its direction ; more occupied with t} 
durability of a structure than with } 
general appearance. We still need all t) 
details well carried out, but we want the! 
to adorn something worthy of the time a! 
trouble they entail. | 

The architect is also inclined to think t 
much of spectacular effect and too lit! 
of the necessary traffic problems, whilst t’ 
social reformer would confine all his atte 
tion to the slum districts and better é | 
ing. But not one of these by itself cot 
make the city that “community of we 
being” which it should be. Dublin, , 
instance, with the houses once occupied | 

' 


its wealthy citizens now let out in sin} 
rooms and turned to slums, shows tl 
good building is not enough. Good but 
ing, sound finance, efficient engineerl 
and a well-directed effort towards soc. 
betterment are all necessary to product 


well-balanced plan of growth. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES. V.- SOME VILLAGE CHURCHES IN FRANCE. 


BY PERCY E. THOMAS. 


‘are apt to grow stale, flat, and unprofitable. 


JULY 18, 1917. 


T is a pity that Government, royal, and ambassa- 
| dorial buildings are superior to the laws and by- 
laws. This immunity is a survival of feudal times, 
and that is one fairly strong reason for getting rid 
of it. There are other reasons. For example, when 
a very lamentable case of typhoid impelled an 
examination of the drainage arrangements of certain 
royal palaces, it was found that they were in a con- 


dition that would not have been allowed in dwellings 


subject to the attention of the sanitary inspector. 
Again, a certain large place of public assembly 
enjoys the royal prerogative of independence of the 
by-laws with regard to means of escape from fire. 


And now Mrs. Lloyd George has revealed a dark 


secret of Downing Street. Presiding at a lecture at 
the National Economy Exhibition last week, Mrs. 
Lloyd George said : “ When we went to 11, Downing 
Street, nine years ago, we found a big scullery there, 
with not a window, not a gleam of light, nor ventila- 


tion of any kind. It took me some little time before 


I could persuade the Board of Works to build me a 
nice little scullery. I did not rest till I got it. Now 
there is a nice little complete scullery, with a glass 
roof, and a window which opens out into the garden. 
Perhaps you would not believe me if I told you that 


when Mr. Asquith came to 10, Downing Street, nine 


years ago, there was not a single bathroom in the place. 
‘That is enough about Downing Street—I think it has 
improved a little since we have been there.’’ 


~ 


aS * K * 


It is difficult to associate Downing Street with “all 
the comforts of home.’’’ Pitt and Lord Grey made it 
a dwelling; Lord Melbourne and Sir Robert Peel 
used it as an office; and now Mrs. Lloyd George has 
made it a home; and, if newspaper gossip can be 
trusted, Mr. Harry Lauder has sung his simple songs 
at the Prime Minister’s fireside; but that was before 
the war, when Mr. Lauder went to enlist the 
sympathy of Mr. Lloyd George with the hard case of 


_ the pit ponies. The scene would make a subject for a 


more interesting picture than that which. B. R. 
Haydon painted of Lord Grey “pondering by his 


fireside after one of the great debates on the Reform 


Bill.”’ Another picture concerning Downing Street, 
but No. 14, not No. 10, represents the accidental and 
only meeting of Nelson and Wellington. Each had 
business at the Colonial Office, where they happened 
fo come face to face. Wellington recognised Nelson 
hy recollecting his portraits. Nelson did not know 
the Duke, but was so struck with his conversation that 
he went out of the room to ask who he was. When, 
in due course, a lady Prime Minister is installed in 
Downing Street, she should be grateful to Mrs. 
Lloyd George for initiating important domestic 
teforms. 


* * * * 


Public bodies whose tenure of office is ened 
his 
ate seems to have overtaken the London County 
ouncil, upon whose building and real estate opera- 

tions, to say nothing of their reactionary tramway 

Policy (which, however, is a related subject) a strict 

watch should be kept. In the debate on the annual 

€stimates of the Housing of the Working Classes 

Ommittee, Mr. J. D. Gilbert found occasion to 
xpress his disappointment that more progress had 
not been made with the Tabard Street area. Old 
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property, he alleged, had been re-let in an insanitarv 
condition, and he added that “the block of buildings 
erected was one of the ugliest he had ever seen.” As 
we have not seen this block, we can neither affirm nor 
deny Mr. Gilbert’s assertion, which is nevertheless a 
disquieting gloss on the Council’s decision to avoid 
all decorative effect in the new type of school they 
have adopted, on their general slackening in educa- 
tional endeavour, and on their pusillanimous policy 
with respect to Charing Cross Bridge. Altogether, it 
would seem that they are not performing their func- 
tions as well as they can, but as badly as they dare, 
and that they are in no small danger of being justly 
classed among those who are seizing upon the war as 
a convenient pretext for meanness that can be for the 
moment exercised with impunity, but that in normal 
times would not be tolerated, nor even attempted. 
With any question of polemics that may happen to be 
involved in these matters we have no concern what- 
ever, but we are very jealous for the preservation of 
London from the ill-effects of a lessened sense of 
responsibility that is apparently demoralising its 
rulers. It is not merely that they have grown lethargic 
and unenterprising, and are not moving forward. 
They seem to be gradually and stealthily, but with 
growing speed, slipping down the steep slope of 
Avernus. It is in ali friendliness that they are reminded 
of the parlous state of the backslider. 


* %* a *, 


Among the many suggestions for the protection of 
life during air-raids, there is none that seems to offer 
an effective solution of the problem. Short of erecting 
bomb-proof shelters, there seems to be no means of 
safety. To seek it in the basement is the course most 
generally recommended; but during a recent raid a 
bomb went through three stout floors. T hat the 
building was not demolished was because of its 
modern construction. Other instances in former 
raids prove conclusively that reinforced concrete comes 
out of the ordeal with high credit. On the other hand, 
brickwork buildings are commonly disintegrated by a 
direct hit, and occupants who might have escaped from 
the bomb are injured by the collapse of the building. 
There is some evidence that raiders now release simul. 
taneously two bombs, the one explosive, and the other 
incendiary. Here, again, reinforced-concrete con- 
struction has well maintained its reputation for fire- 
resistance. This clear indication of anti-air-raid 
materials, however, is satisfactory in only a very limited 
sense. It is on the possibility of using them to the 
utmost advantage that architects must set their wits to 
work. Having lost our insularity, we must in future 
build accordingly. At least the more important build- 
ings in our great towns will have to be designed with a 
view to contingencies which formerly seemed so 
remote as to be completely negligible, but are now a 
matter of actual experience. Not that we lacked fore- 
sight, but that it seemed to us absolutely incredible that 
any nation believed to be civilised could become SO 
diabolically depraved as to drop bombs on a civil 
population. Disillusionment must be promptly suc- 
ceeded by energetic action. 


oo % sk x 


Provision for safety is a matter on which an advisory 
board of experts should be consulted. A correspon- 
dent of the “ Westminster Gazette ” writes; “ With all 
the experience derived from scores of instances of 


' 
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damage to public buildings and private houses, I feel 
sure it would be generally appreciated if, for example, 
representatives of the Surveyors’ Departments of the 
City Corporation and the London County Council were 
to formulate a series of recommendations in respect of 
each class of building, and see that they were brought 
to the notice of every occupier by advertisement or 
otherwise.” That would be a good temporary measure, 
but it should not prevent the immediate formation of 
an advisory council or committee of safety to include 
architects and engineers who are free from official ties, 
and are therefore the more likely to put forward fresh 
ideas and express independent Opinions. There is, of 
course, a two-fold object in view—to devise means that 
can be at once adopted, and measures that will require 
time for elaboration, and will therefore mainly affect 
the building construction of the immediate future. A 
small point is that, if sandbags remain the chief 
resource, roofs of the right shape and of sufficient 
strength to carry them will take the place of the pre- 
vailing type, which might be constructed of brown 
paper (or paper of any other colour) for all the resist- 
ance they offer to bombs and shrapnel. 


* He * * 


Most of the actors and actresses who last week 
attended the memorial service to Sir Herbert sirgcerat 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields must have remembered that 
Nell Gwynne was buried there. Fewer would recollect, 
without some reminder of the fact, that Gibbs’s fine 
church holds also the mortal remains of Roubiliac the 
sculptor, and of Farquhar the dramatist. Roubiliac, it 
will be recalled, made a statue of Shakespeare for 
David Garrick. It is said that Henry VIII. built a 
church on this site because he disliked to see funeral 
processions passing through Whitehall; but it 1s Dro- 
bable that there was a church there in the twelfth 
century. James Gibbs made here an essay in acoustics 
by designing an elliptical ceiling which he defended 
as being “much better for the voice than the semi- 
circular, though not so beautiful. It 1s divided into 
panels, enriched with fretwork by Signors Artari and 
Bagutti, the best fretworkers,” he says, “that ever came 
to England.” Contemporary critics do not always 
recognise the beauty of a new building, especially if, as 
in this case, it is invested with a touch of genius ; for 
then it presents features that are new and strange, and 
the beholder is not quite sure whether he may dare to 
like them—he has vague misgivings that they may be 
“ncorrect,” and that any expression of the pleasure in 
them he may feel will perhaps involve him in a charge 
of bad taste. Moreover, before the reputation of a 
building, or of its architect, has been established, the 
person who supposes it to be a mark of superiority to 
criticise adversely can find fault without having autho- 
titative verdicts quoted against him. Mr. Ralph, 
however, writing not very long after the church was 
finished, expressed keen admiration for it. “I could 
wish that a view was opened from the Mews to Si 
Martin’s Church. I do not know any of the modern 
buildings about town which better deserves such an 


advantage.” This pious wish has been realised, but 
Ralph could not have lived lone enough to see its 
fulfilment. 


* * * 


Another early critic of St. Martin’s complains that 
“the absurd rustication of the windows, and the heavy 
sills and trusses under them are unpardonable 
blemishes, and very improperly introduced into this 
composition of the Corinthian order, as it takes away 
the delicacy which should be preserved in this kind of 
building.” That was written in the days when, to be 
called “ elegant,” everything had to be attenuated to 
the last degree. Massiveness was regarded as vulgar, 
and Gibbs, in his recoil from this fallacy, may occa- 
sionally have gone a shade too far in the other 
direction. For example, his decorative details in the 


congestion and inefficiency of the Labour Exchanges 


famous “ cube-room” at Sudbrook, of which we ilus- 
trate this week, in one of our plates, a detail of the 
chimneypiece, are perhaps a little too bold, and almost 
suggest deliberate defiance of the current craze for 
thin effects which afterwards reached its acme in the 
anemic grace of Chinvendale, or perhaps in the 
fastidious refinement of Thomas Hope, from which the 
cult of clumsiness that distinguished the period 
immediately succeeding him was possibly a violent 
reaction. It is true that the sills at St. Martin’s look 
rather thick and clumsy if you segregate each as a 
separate entity, and that the “trusses” under them, 
taken severally, are rather squat and dumpy, but taken 
ina coup d’eil of the church they are not obtrusive, but 
contribute tc an appearance of strength. As to the 
alleged “ rustications” (a most confusing term—these 
are plain stone tablets set at intervals round the 
windows, with “blocked column,” 


yet somehow we could not wish them away. 
* * * * 


Fergusson, in finding fault with Gibbs for adopting 
“ the usual objectionable feature of an entablature over 
each column before receiving the arch,” makes an 
excruciating suggestion for improvement. It is @ 
fault, he says, frequently seen in Spain, in Italy in the 
worst days of her art, and very rarely in France; “but 
wherever it is introduced it is fatal.” He should have 
stopped there; but, to his undoing he must needs go 
on: “ Had the architects only had the sense to turn the 
fragment topsy-turvy, it would then have been 
constructively correct. It would, in fact, have become 
[one observes that Fergusson’s English composition 
was not always “structurally” correct] the Moorish 
horseshoe arch, and with a very slight modification of 
detail might have lost much of its offensive character, 
while it would have ranged as well with anything on 
the wall.” He gives a diagram to demonstrate how 
much better the entablature would look if placed 
upside down, and naturally the effect is blood-curdling. 


One is rather disposed to agree with Fergusson as to — 


the defect, but the remedy he suggests is revolting. 
* * 


* * 


On Saturday last the composition of the employers’ 
section of the Building Trades Central Advisory Com- 


mittee to the Minister of Labour was officially 


announced. A committee representing the workers was 
formed some months ago, and has already held several 
sittings. The employers’ committee held its first 
meeting on the Tuesday preceding the date of the 
official announcement of its existence, and imme- 
diately got to work with great energy. Mr. J. Storrs, 
president of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers, was elected chairman, and Mr. 
F. L. Dove, a prominent member of the London 
County Council and of the National Federation, was 
chosen as vice-chairman. Of the twelve members of 
the committee, nearly all are men well known for their 
active participation in the work of building trades 
organisations of employers, and all may be assumed to 
possess full knowledge and ripe experience of the conz 
ditions on which they are to advise the Minister of 
Labour. It is no doubt because most of these gentlemen 
must often have met in previous consultations on the 
affairs of their respective organisations, and knew each 


other’s minds, that they were able at once to bring up_ 


for discussion a most important proposal—that of 
setting up a central building trades exchange for the 
London area, with the primary object of avoiding 
delay in placing men through the labour exchanges. 
Details are not yet forthcoming, but the mere sugges- 
tion is full of promise—not merely of convenience for 
the building trades, but of consequent relief of the 


consequent on the mixed medlev of interests wit 
which at present they have to deal. 


or “bolt-and-nut” ~ 
effect), they are so numerous as to grow wearisome : 


} 
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HERE AND THERE. 


T may possibly be an exaggeration to say that, in the 
restoration of houses destroyed in the East End 
explosion, floorboards were laid over “ wet mud.” 

But the allegation has been frequently made, and, so 
far as I have seen, has never been contradicted. ord 
H. Cavendish-Bentinck made it in his question in the 
House of Commons, and the First Commissioner of 
Works did not deny it. Some few weeks back, in sup- 
porting the proposal for a Ministry of Health, | 
remarked that one of the chief duties of the Ministry 
would be to trace disease to its source. This adven- 
ture in the East End should put the new Ministry on a 
hot scent. A varied assortment of diseases must surely 
come from houses built upon damp foundations, and 
the archives of H.M. Office of Works could probably 
supply the addresses of several such houses upon 
which a beginning could be made. Thus may one 
Department materially assist another. 


ie se 
as ae 


It is a commonplace of medical knowledge that 
dampness is the enemy of health. Not only does it 
register direct hits by setting up rheums, catarrhs, 
and “diseases of the chest and respiratory organs,” 
but, by lowering the general vitality, and favouring 
inflammatory conditions, it predisposes poor humanity 
to almost every disease that flesh 1s heir to. Someone 


‘has said that house-dwelling is at best an unhealthy 


habit. But as Thoreau says, “Man was not made so 
large-limbed and robust but that he must seek to 
narrow his world, and wall in a space such as fitted him. 
He was at first bare and out of doors; but though this 
was pleasant enough in serene and warm weather, by 
daylight, the rainy season, and the winter, to say 
nothing of the torrid sun, would perhaps have nipped 
his race in the bud if he had not made haste to clothe 
himself with the shelter of a house.” Even a bower, a 
tent, or a cave, or Diogenes his tub, would make man 
less hardy, and more susceptible to the disease germs 
which it would accumulate or “harbour,” a word that 
seems to have become delicate if not diseased ; for it 
meant originally, so the dictionary tells me, shelter for 
an army (ere =army; dcorg = shelter), and is 
now reduced to mean, as a transitive verb, “give 
shelter to (especially vermin), criminal, evil thoughts ” 
—what a falling-off is there! 


ae * x 


Neolithic man was perhaps the first sanitarian. Your 
tent-dweller could move his shelter away from the 
chief causes of offence, but presumably the cave- 
dweller would cut a channel in his floor to form a sort of 
drain, and knock a hole through the outer wall, or 
through the roof, if not to let in light and air, then to 
give him a peephole through which to watch ior the 
approach of his prey or of his enemy. He was thus 
also a pioneer of trench warfare. Not until the 
Romans built their villas in this country and elaborated 
their hypocaust tiles into decorative paving, did our 
tude forefathers have any idea of making a decent 
floor; and they do not seem to have prohted much Fy 
Roman example. Medieval buildings—like Roslin 
Castle, for instance—show how primitive were their 
notions with respect to floors, which were simply rough- 
hewn out of the rock, or paved with cobbles, or were 
of trampled mother earth. It would be possible to find, 
even at the present day, many earthen floors made of 
tammed loam. Below is an illuminating extract from 
Nicholson’s dictionary for architects and builders—a 
work that I rather value because it stands midway 
between ancient and modern practice—it is a “two- 
headed Janus” glancing a long way backward and a 
little way forward. The extract deserves a paragraph 
to itself. 


“Earthen floors for plain country habitations may 
be made as follows: Take two-thirds lime and one of 
coal-ashes, well sifted, with a small quantity of loam 
clay : mix the whole together, and temper it well with 
water, making it up into a heap: let it he a week or ten 
days, and then temper it again. After this, heap it up 
for three or four days, and repeat the tempering very 
high, till it becomes smooth, yielding, tough and gluey. 
The ground being levelled, lay the floor with this 
material about two and a half or three inches thick, 
smoothing it with a trowel: the hotter the season, the 
better ; and when it is thoroughly dried, it will make 
a good floor for houses, especially malt-houses. But 
should it be required to make the floor look better, take 
lime made of rag-stone, well tempered with whites of 
eggs, and cover the floor about half an inch thick with 
it, before the under-flooring is quite dry. If this be 
well done, and thoroughly dried, it will appear, when 
rubbed with a little oil, as transparent as metal or glass. 
In elegant houses, floors of this nature are made of 
stucco, or plaster-of-Paris, beaten and sifted, and 
mixed with other ingredients.” In those days, Patience 
and Leisure met together and kissed each otner. 
Together they got in the way of the steam-engine. It 
was a sad accident. 


If this should meet the eye of the Food Controller, 
he may like to be assured that the recipe is retrospec- 
tive. When eggs were plentiful and cheap, what a 
messy ‘business that well-tempering with whites of 
eggs must have been. Nor is the word “transparent ” 
the transcriber’s blunder for “translucent.” Steel may 
be transparent under the X-rays, but not otherwise. 
Possibly the recipe will be useful not for imitation, but 
as explaining the composition of old floors of which 
the smoothness might otherwise be inexplicable, and 
would perhaps be erroneously attributed to plaster-of- 
Paris; which, indeed, was a favourite material for 
floormg in the days of Elizabeth and long after. 
Boarding was a sorry substitute, because it excluded 
neither dampness nor ground-air ; and one may hazard 
a guess that the general use of boards over damp earth 
coincided with a vast increase in the occurrence of 
diseases of the throat and chest. About ground-air 
our forefathers did not worry much. They had a dim 
idea that exhalations from the earth were unwhole- 
some, but they knew not why. It was left for Bous- 
singault and Lewy to discover in 1853, that the air 
permeating the soilis very rich in carbonic acid, 
derived from decomposing organic matter—that 
obviously it is inimical to life and health, and should be 
by all means excluded from the dwelling. 


* * % 


A leaking drain-pipe may infect the soil for a con- 
siderable distance, and thus sewer-gas may be drawn 
up through the floor by the warm air inside a house, 
where the fires and chimneys cause an upward draught 
which may extract from the polluted soil the germs of 
zymotic disease. Coal-gas from a leaking main is 
similarly attracted ; and there 1s on record at least one 
case in which the inmates of a house to which gas was 
not laid on were asphyxiated by an escape from the 
main. Hence the wisdom of providing—as, for 
example, in the by-laws of the London County 
Council—that the site of every house or building shall 
be covered with a layer of good concrete, at least six 
inches thick, and smoothed on its upper surface. It is 
a provision against even worse things than dampness, 
and that it should have been in any instance omitted 
in the East End rebuilding is in the highest degree 
deplorable. 

DIOGENES. 
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LONDON BRIDGES: THEIR HISTORY AND ARCHITECTURE.” 


BY W. D. CAROE, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


B RIDGES, so to speak, are in the air, Southwark 
Bridge now being rebuilt, St. Paul’s Bridge so 
far beyond the stage of projection that there are 

even critics who declare that a fiasco 1s upon us; 

Lambeth Bridge, rapidly falling to pieces, while the 

relief of Thames at Charing Cross from present degra- 

dation, and a new Charing Cross Road Bridge as a 

Great War Memorial, are as close to our hearts as any 

London improvement ever was. 

I am aware that there are many members of the 
London Society who could have dealt with my subject 
with far greater authority than I am able to command, 
but I yield to no one in intense interest in a branch of 
architecture which has always held me. Why? I cannot 
say, but if I may touch upon a personal note, long after 
my interest in the subject had developed almost into a 
passion, I discovered hanging in the Town Hall of his 
native city a portrait of an early eighteenth-century 
ancestor, to whom the honour of a public portrait was 
accorded, as is related upon the picture, because he was 
a great projector of bridges, and consequent benefactor 
to the community. 


The General Question. 


Is there any development of the art more directly 
useful and practical, or more definitely capable of 
combining grace and beauty with use and dignity than 
the bridge of arcuated form? Here are no complicated 
trammels of planning, but wide interests of construc- 
tion, capable of being reduced without loss of art to an 
exact science. Not for a moment do | suggest that a 
trabeated bridge is incapable of architectural success. 
But those monumental builders, the Romans, taught 
the world how the arch lends itself to bridge construc- 
tion in the grand manner, and even when it 1s trans- 
lated into his favourite metal the modern engineer, apt 
to think in steel trabeation, has discovered the arch’s 
utility. 

Now, I am making no extravagant statement in 
claiming that in a city like London, whose situation 
and lay-out are initially due to and dependent upon the 
river, there is no definite architectural feature better 
able to combine in the fullest sense those qualities 
which make for monumental success in architecture 
than a bridge across the Thames. If well disposed 
and laid out—an obvious essential—it is seen or ought 
to be from all sides, whether in connection with the 
river banks or from its flanking neighbours. In that 
sentence we condemn at once all bridges which can be 
classed as selfish and obstructive bridges, such as 
unduly confine the vista by their own existence. 

Bridges are not only to be considered as units, but 
each one, in its practical purpose, be it for road or rail, 
part of one collated and calculated system of communi- 
cation from bank to bank, equally inter-relative as a 
system of monumental architectural expression, 
without which no city of a great and historic race 1s 
worthy to be other than a city of the dead, or worse 
than dead—decrepit, mentally and bodily—unft. I 
do not think anyone here will dispute my premises. 

But before leaving the general question I would 
refer once more to the qualities of grace and line, which 
do not exclude those of power and stability, all of 
them capable of expression in fine bridge building. 
No better text upon the subject could be found than 
the following: “Beauty does not require ornament or 
expense, but demands, what may be more difficult to 
supply, correct taste in the designer.” Those words, 
at the opening of an able treatise upon bridge build- 
ing, go to the root of the matter. 


* Portion of a paper read before the Lond: n Society. 


Before confining ourselves to the individual bridges 
of London, a word as to Thames Side. 

The existence of a shallow ford and easy crossing no 
doubt determined the position of the City of West- 
minster, just as the protection of a deep crossing deter- 
mined that of the City of London. On these two bases 
London and its outgrowths have built themselves up. 

Art or imagination could not have set out a grander 
ogee sweep of water than Thames from Chelsea Reach 
to the Pool. Particularly as it sweeps past West-’ 
minster and the rapid bend whereof Charing Cross 
Railway Bridge almost forms the meridian, its possi- 
bilities are infinite with the transverse lines converging 
towards the blunt point of the Surrey shore. 

Nature has thus made our river majestic in its 
elements. It remains only for man to consummate 
Nature’s handiwork, as befits the monumental develop- 
ment of a great city centre of Empire. On these 
grounds I have no hesitation in confessing myself at 
once a sceptic, or, if you will, a heretic, as to the views 
of those sentimentalists who would preserve and 
protect the Surrey-side mud flats for what they are. 

Were the greenery Pepys and Evelyn saw there now 
we should cry out for what must have rejoiced them 
by the best of all harmonies—the harmony of contrast. 
But the mud flats of Southwark and Bermondsey are | 
vastly other to-day. They are essentially artificial, 
precisely in the same sense as the colour of Thames 
water is artificial—man made. As well keep Thames. 
water filthy instead of silver as wish to preserve what 
is but an outgrowth of the seamier side of modern 
commercialism in its proverbially callous treatment of 
Nature. One feels there is an intimate relation 
pet the Commercial Road and the Surrey mud 

ats. 

I am not straying from my subject in the least. Upon: 
the treatment of the Surrey shore toa large extent must 
depend the design of any new bridges abutting upon it. 

What is needed upon the part of both London and 
Southwark to-day is an active practical interest and 
concentrated effort in this question which concerns. 
each of them equally and both of them jointly. If the 
interest and effort are wide enough and intelligent 
enough, some definite advance worthy of London will 
doubtless be made. The object of this paper is to 
stimulate interest by restating axioms and resolving 
facts, albeit trite, to those in this room and outside it 
who have given thought to the subject, or who care for 
their London. 

It will perhaps be convenient not to take the bridges 
in the order of their building, but to begin at the Pool 
and work upwards, ending at Battersea, particularly as 
we thus make early acquaintance with by far the most 
historically interesting of all the bridges—London 
Bridge. If I dwell upon bridges that are definite works 
of architecture, my calline and predilection will be my 
excuse. 


THE TOWER BRIDGE (Sir J. Wolfe Barry, 1886-1894). 

The Tower Bridge comprises so wonderful a piece 
of hydraulic engineering that all the foresight and 
prevision made at vast cost to supplement its hydraulics 
have now been allowed to go out of use—indeed, need 
never have been. And with this mead of unstinted 
praise for its mechanics I hasten from a structure boast- 
ing no qualities to be classed as architectural, to 
another bristling with architectural as well as historical 
interest. 

[ Mr. Carde next dealt at some length with London 
Bridge, of which his interesting account will appear 
in our next issue. | 

(To be continued.) 
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SIR JOHN VANBRUGH, BLENHEIM PALACE, AND WOODSTOCK. 


‘ITUATED about two miles and a half to the 
) west of Woodstock, Blenheim Palace com- 
memorates, as every schoolboy knows, the 
mous victory of John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
rough, at Blenheim, on the Danube, on August 13, 
(03. He received the congratulations of the Queen 
id of both Houses of Parliament, and by Act of 
tliament of March 14, 1705, the royal manor of 
joodstock was granted to him and his heirs, with 
lf a million sterling wherewith to build a palace. 
‘¢ John Vanbrugh, half-dramatist, half-architect, 
is entrusted with the work, and the indignities he 
ffered at the hands of the nagging and niggardly 
ichess must have made him wish that he had stuck 
the drama, and it has been suggested that the 
ther worrying general effect of the huge building 
ithfully reflects the state of mind to which he was 
duced by the harassing tactics of the great Sarah. 
us bitter experience may even have shortened his 
e, for when he died, in 1726, he was only sixty 
ars old. In 1702 he had succeeded Talman as 
mptroller of the Royal Works, and in 1716 he 
jllowed Wren as surveyor of Greenwich Hospital. 
] cannot be said that Wren’s architectural mantle 
cscended upon him; for, as Mr. A. E. Richardson 
lis said, “ Vanbrugh, with all his imaginative genius 
ir great conceptions and obsession for Titanic 
scuctures, lost sight of the golden rule of simplicity 
( design, and by introducing a multiplicity of 
‘atures sacrificed a dignity of effect to a gorgeously 
jcturesque silhouette.’’ Perhaps it is picturesque, 
‘though “silhouette ’’ seems paradoxical. It has 
lid its admirers—among them Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Castle Howard, which Vanbrugh built for the Earl 
« Carlisle, greatly pleased that nobleman, who 
iwarded him with the appointment of Clarencieux 
Jng-at-arms. This success emboldened Vanbrugh 
i essay the singular adventure of building a theatre 
ot his own plays. It was a disastrous speculation ; 
id Queen Anne consoled him by entrusting him 
‘ith some important State business abroad. It was 
‘rough the kindly Queen, no doubt, that he got also 
'e€ commission to build Blenheim. While she lived 
» got his fees, but afterwards he was left to the 
nder mercies of Duchess Sarah. What with the 
feanness of the Duke and the insolence of “ that 
icked woman,’’ as his experience justified him in 
dling her, Vanbrugh, whose natural gaiety and 
ood temper were not easily repressed, came near to 
2spair. He was knighted on the accession of 
eorge I. in 1714. Vanbrugh was then forty-eight 
sars old, if the date of his birth is correctly assumed 
3 1000—possibly, it has been inferred from one of 
s letters, in the Bastille, which may account for his 
gut du vaste, and perhaps also, by revulsion, for 
Ss buoyant good humour and friendliness. His 
cial equipment was charming—‘wit tempered by 
sod humour, a genuine feeling of comradeship, an 
-xceedingly fine presence, and a winsome face’’: all 
ie endowments for a successful architect, but not 
2cessarily for success in architecture. Probably no 
ailding has been more criticised than Blenheim, of 
hich one of the truest things said is that, “impres- 
ve as are the parts, they do not form an impressive 
hole.” The dramatic unities are insufficiently 
oserved; the play is seen in a series of loosely 
slated acts. If the design of the palace has been too 
2hemently decried, it has been praised with equal 
xtravagance; as, for instance, “ This noble monu- 
vent of national munificence was erected by Sir John 
anbrugh, who has produced a most magnificent 
sult, highly flattering to our national pride, which 
| considerably raised bv a contemplation of this 
iperb Temple of British Victory”; absurd indeed, 


\ 


but typical of the emotional view that is vastly more 
common, because it is vastly more easy, than critical 
estimate. 


The general plan comprises an oblong central 
building, connected by colonnades to two projecting 
quadrangular wings, which on the principal front 
form the three sides of a great court, enclosed by iron 
palisades, the whole building being in extreme length 
850 ft., and covering seven acres of ground. The 
wings are, or were, appropriated to the offices ; each 
contains an open court—that on the north-east was 
called the kitchen court, and that on the north-west 
the stable court. The principal front stands north- 
west, opposite to which is the park, a long avenue 
terminating at Ditchley Gate. Other entrances to the 
grounds are called Wootton Gate, the Triumphal 
Gate, Hensington Gate, Eagle Gate, Bladon Gate, 
and half a dozen other entrances and exits occur in a 
circumference of about thirteen miles. The park, 
including the gardens, contains 2,700 acres, and a 
riding-place of about four miles in circuit is formed 
within the outer boundary. The chief approach is 
through the Triumphant Gate at Woodstock—a large 
archway with two posterns, its entablature supported 
by double detached columns raised on pedestals. The 
gate bears an inscription to the effect that it “was 
built the year after the death of the most illustrious 
John Duke of Marlborough by order of Sarah his 
most beloved wife, to whom he left the sole direction 
of the many things that remained unfinished of this 
fabric.’ The last phrase may, or may not, have been 
a knock at the architect ; her Grace was quite capable 
of such paltriness. 


Duchess Sarah, type tor ali time of the architect’s 
worst kind of lady client—incredibly unreasonable, 
wantonly exacting and stingy to the last degree 
—was naturally a born Vandal. People of her 
temperament are without veneration for anybody or 
anything. When Blenheim Palace was planned she 
destroyed without remorse what remained of the 
ancient palace of Woodstock, caring nothing for its 
age, its history, or the quaintness of its architecture. 
Those remains stood opposite Blenheim, and con- 
sisted of the gatehouse where Elizabeth had been 
imprisoned, a noble porch, several turrets, and some 
portions of the walls of the hall and the chapel, in 
which there were two or three magnificent old 
windows. At a little distance on the south-west side 
was Fair Rosamond’s bower—a room over a bath or 
well. According to Camden, Woodstock was erected 
by Henry I., who joined to it a royal park, enclosed 
with a stone wall, thus forming what is supposed to 
be the first park in England. Dr. Plott, in his 
“Naturai History of Oxfordshire,’’ says that the 
park was stocked not only with deer, but with “all 
kinds of wild beasts, which he procured abroad of 
other princes.” It is claimed, however, that Wood- 
stock was a royal seat in the time of the Saxons, and 
it is asserted that King Alfred translated Boetius 
there. Fabian the chronicler has a quaint reference to 
Rosamond Clifford’s bower. Henry II., he says, 
made for her “an howse of a wonder workyn~- so 
that no creature, man nor woman, myght wyn to her 
but if he were instructe bv the kynge or such as were 
ryght secret wt hym touchynge yts mater. Thus 
howse, after some writers, was named Dedalus werke, 
or howse, which is to mean after most exposytors an 
howse wrought like unto a knot in a garden called a 
maze.’ In 1275 Henry I. held a parliament at Wood- 
stock, and there was born Edward the Black Prince. 
It was in the town of Woodstock that Geottrey 
Chaucer was born. 


A portrait of Sir John Vanbrugh appears on page 24. 
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Tite PLATES: 


Municipal Buildings, Stirling. 

HESE buildings occupy a prominent site in 
Stirling, and are constructed of stone from 
Pasture Hill and Black Pasture Quarries. he 

main building, now practically completed, contains the 
council chamber, reception-rooms, offices for Town 
Clerk, Town Chamberlain, collector of burgh rates, 
burgh surveyor, sanitary inspector, medical officer, 
health visitor, and assessor. The principal entrance 
floor, stair, and walls are of marble, and the decorative 
features are in keeping with the public nature of the 
corporation buildings. ‘The stone slates are from 
Caithness and York quarries; and the electric work 
fittings (illustrated below) were supplied -by the 
Birmingham Guild and the Bromsgrove Guild of 
Applied Arts. The subject of the fitting shown to the 
left is “ Victory,” and the bracket Jettered “ Queen 
Mary,” is one of a series showing the names of 
sovereigns of Scotland who lived at Stirling. An 
Edinburgh contractor supplied the entrance gates 
and the wrought-iron stair railing. The flag- 


staff on the roof is. of reinforced - concrete, and - 


the flat roof covering the upper stone tower 
is of the same material, and this work was 
executed by the Gray’s Ferro-Concrete Company. 
The total cost of the buildings, without the police 


STIRLING MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS: ELECTRIC FITTINGS ON MAIN STAIRCASE. 


J. GAFF GILLESPIE, ARCHITECT. 
(Mad? by the Bromsgrove Guild from sketches by the Architect.) ‘ 


offices, is estimated at £25,000. The architect is Mr, 
J. Gaff Gillespie, F.R.I-B.A., Glasgow. A thorough 
system of heating has been installed by Messrs. Jas. 
Combe and Son, Glasgow. Plans appear on the nex 


page. ; 
Blenheim Palace, Woodstock. t 


see the article on page 27, which includes some 
particulars of the ancient palace of Woodstock, and a 
glance at its interesting historical associations. 7 


Chimney piece in the Golf Club House, Suaiecee 
Park, Petersham. 4 

James Gibbs built for John Duke of Argyll a villaal 
Sudbrook, and illustrated it in his “ Book of Architee 
ture.” This villa, which is built of brick, with Portland. 
stone dressings, and has been dscribed as an Italiar 
villa transplanted into English soil, is now the Rich: 
It contains a “ cube-room ” o} 


power of invoking tragedy.” 
of the chimneypiece, which is the main decorative 
feature of the cube-room, although it stands betweer 
two handsome and strongly competing doorway 
similar to that which is reflected in the mirror, and i 
flanked by fluted pilasters with elegant Corinthiai 


iii 
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apitals. A coved and ornamented ceiling further 
ielps to neutralise the heaviness that is rather oppres- 
ive in the design of the chimneypiece when shown 
upart from its correcting environment. Modern taste 
night wish to dispense with the heads seen in profile, 
snd to simplify the mouldings, and, indeed, the whole 
cheme of decoration. 
Design for a Drawing-room by Thomas Hope. 
Thomas Hope, who may be said to have been the 
reator of the English version of the “Empire” style, 
vas born about 1770, and as a young man travelled for 
ight years in Italy, and also visited Egypt, Greece, 
nd the East, studying architecture. As a connoisseur 
n furniture design he stands pre-eminent among 
2nglishmen, and in the arrangement and decoration of 
nteriors he showed a purity of taste amounting almost 
o fastidiousness. The drawing-room shown on our plate 
vas designed principally for the reception of the four 


Bg Ly. 29 
large pictures of Indian buildings of which sketches 
appear on the walls, and the details of decoration and 
furniture are finely adjusted to the dominating idea. 
The sketch is reproduced from Hope’s classic book of 
designs, “ Household Furniture and Interior Decora- 
tion,” which was published in 1807, and in which he 
handsomely acknowledges his indebtedness to Percier, 
with whom he had formed an intimate friendship. 


Detail of East Front of Elgin Cathedral. 
While a student of the Architectural Association 
Schools, Mr. George H. G. Holt, who is now a pilot in 
the Royal Flying Corps, made a series of drawings of 
Elgin Cathedral. One of them, a measured drawing 
of vaulting in the chapter-house, formed the subject of 
last week’s double-page plate. This week we show, 
in a similar plate, his drawing of the east front of the 
cathedral. Both sheets show remarkably painstaking 

draughtsmanship, with commendable lettering. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Sheffield Housing. 
Sheffield Corporation is to erect 541 
working-class houses at about £400 each. 


School of Architecture, University 
College, London. 

The work of the session 1916-17 in the 
School of Architecture at University Col- 
lege, London, was brought to a close on 
Thursday, July 5. Architecture Certifi- 
cates have been awarded to Miss Faith 
Brooke and Mr. C. H. Basto. 


Allies’ Hospital at Hampstead. 


A site for a hospital just opposite 
Golder’s Hill Park, looking out over 
Hampstead Heath, has been  com- 


mandeered by the War Office as a site for 
the Allies’ Hospital Benevolent Society. 
There is room for the erection of hospital 
huts to hold 1,000 men. 


Reinforced Concrete School. 

The extension of St. Thomas’s Church 
of England day-school, Granville Street, 
Birmingham, was opened last week. It is 
said to be the first school in: the country 
built of reinforced concrete, and to be 
bomb-proof. It is a square building with 
a roof-plavground and sliding windows, so 
that it can be turned into an open-air 
school. 


To Producers of Road Materials. 

The Secretary of the War Office makes 
this announcement: The attention of 
quarry owners, managers, or other persons 
engaged upon the quarrying or output of 
road materials in quarries, slag dumps, or 
slag works is drawn to the notification in 
the ‘‘ London Gazette ’’ of June 26, 1917, 
whereby they must furnish full details of 
their output and labour to the Secretary, 
Road Stone Control Committee, No. 35, 
Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7, on forms 
to be obtained from him. 


Builders’ Benevolent Institution. 

Help is required for the Builders’ Bene- 
volent Institution, which, since its estab- 
lishment in 1847, has granted pensions to 
many hundreds of deserving cases. The 
institution has suffered materially through 
the war, and it is with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the necessary funds are procur- 
able to continue the payment of pensions 
already granted. Donations may be sent 
to the secretary, Pen Corner House, Kings- 
way, W.C. 


Memorial to the late Dean Pigou. 
At Bristol Cathedral the Dean Pigou 


memorial has been unveiled. It is 
a recumbent effigy sculptured by 
Mr. Newbury A. Trent, of London, 
from Stancliff stone, and occupies 
the first of the recesses near the 


pulpit in the south aisle, being exactly 
opposite the memorial of Dean Elliot in 
the north aisle. Though the sculptor had 
only photographs to guide him he has been 
singularly successful in his production, and 
the faithful likeness to the late Dean was 
noted with keen appreciation. The in- 
scription at the base is ‘‘ Francis Pigou, 
Dean of this Cathedral Church, 1891-1916.” 


A Competition Stopped. 

At a meeting of Rotherham Borough 
Council Councillor Caine (chairman of the 
Housing Committee) moved a resolution 
of which notice had been given, with a 
view to rescind a resolution passed by the 
Council on April 4. On that date the 
Council decided that competitive schemes 
he invited from architects in the kingdom 
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for laying out the Eastwood site and for 
designs for workmen’s dwellings. _After- 
wards, the Local Government Board, in a 
letter, suggested that it would be better, 
in the circumstances, to ask for designs 
from some local architect. The resolution 
was adopted. 


Reconstruction Problems. 

At a “summer meeting” for the con- 
sideration of “After the War Problems of 
Reconstruction,” which is to be held in 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb from 
August 3 to August 17 inclusive, the arts 
and crafts are to be very strongly repre- 
sented, under the presidency of Mr. Henry 
Wilson. There are to be six conferences 
on various aspects of art in relation to the 
general health, development, and happi- 
ness of the community, and the necessity 
of a high standard of work as opposed to 
commercialism, and the readers of papers 
will include Sir John Burnet, Professor 


Lethaby, Professor Selwyn Image, Mr. 
George Clausen, R.A., Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo, Mr. Harrison Townsend, Mr. 


Frank Pick, and others. 


Flower-Girls’ War Shrine. 

Princess Beatrice last week unveiled in 
the west outer wall of St. Clement Danes 
Church, Strand, a War Shrine, bearing the 
names of 650 men of the parish who have 
given their lives for their country. The 
memorial is designed by the wife of the 
Rector, Mrs. Louie Pennington-Bickford, 
who has for several years carried on a 
useful work on behalf of London flower- 
sellers. It is a mark of their appreciation 
of her efforts, as well as of their regard for 
the memory of our dead soldiers, that the 
shrine is their gift and was florally 
dressed by them. It is carved in oak, and 
consists of a cross charged with a triptych, 
on which the names are inscribed, beneath 
being a kneeling angel holding out a laurel- 
wreath towards the names. The flower- 
girls, with baskets of bright blossoms, 
lined up as a guard of honour for Princess 
Beatrice in the churchyard. 


A Lady’s View of House-planning. 

In the course of an address on “The 
Labour-Saving Home of the Future,” deli- 
vered at the National Economy Exhibi- 
tion, Mrs. C. S. Peel, of the Food Control 
Department, said that women’s labour and 
even lives were wasted every day owing 
to the way in which our houses were built 
and arranged. We wanted houses without 
basements, with their lack of light and 
fresh air. Service lifts were also needed ; 
and gas and electricity should be substi- 
tuted for coal and tor the devouring dirt- 
making range. By eliminating coal one- 
third of the work in all their houses would 
be saved. There should be a hot as well 
as a cold water service in every house, and 
to complete labour-saving they required 
public kitchens with the best apparatus and 
most skilful cooks. 
observations at the same meeting are com- 
mented on in our editorial pages. 


Teesside Developments. 

At a meeting of the Tees Conservancy 
Commissioners at Middlesbrough, sanc- 
tion was granted to the conveyance of dand 
at Seaton Snook to the Sulphide Corpora- 
tion, and for the construction of a wharf. 
The Works Committee minutes, which 
were approved, placed on record a state- 
ment by Alderman T. Gibson Poole, that, 
having regard to the recent large sales of 
land on the Durham side of the river, he 
was of opinion that the time had arrived 
when steps should be taken by the 
Middlesbrough Corporation to secure the 


Mrs. Lloyd George’s © 


necessary site at a point to be decided 
upon to enable the Corporation to provide 
additional means of communication be: 
tween the borough of Middlesbrough and 
the north bank of the Tees and suggested 
that the general manager render assistance 
to the Corporation in this connection. it 
was decided, with regard to the various’ 
areas of land on the north bank of the 
Tees remaining unsold, the general man- 
ager supply the Corporation of Middles- 
brough with information as to the owner. 
ship, and any other requisite particulars, 


) 
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Suggested Building Trades Exchange 
for London. F 

The Minister of Labour has appointed 
the following to form the Building Trades 
Central Advisory Committee (Employers), 
which will advise the Employment Depart- 
ment on matters affecting employers in 
the building trades in connection with the 
administration of the employment ex 
changes: Messrs. J. P. Cox (Confedera- 
tion of National Associations of Building 
Trades Sub-contractors); F. L. Dove 
L.C.C., S. Easten, and A. J. Forsdike 
(National Federation of Building Trad 
Employers); T. Foster (National Asso 
of Master House Painters ant 


ciation 
Decorators of England and Wales); 
Joseph T. McArthur (Association fF 


Master Painters in Scotland) ; T. McHugt 
and J. Storrs (National Federation oJ 
Building Trades Employers); H. H 
Spittal (Scottish National Buildin 
Trades Federation) ; W. F. Wallis and H 
Willcock .(National Federation of Build 
ing Trades Employers). The committe 
held their first meeting on Tuesday weel 
and elected Mr. J. Storrs chairman, am 
Mr. F. L. Dove vice-chairman. They thei 
considered the best method of avoidin; 
delay in placing men through the employ 
ment exchanges and the proposal that | 
central building trades exchange shouk 
be set up for the London area. 


Strengthening of Poughkeepsie Bridge. 


The first point, from its entrance int 
New York Bay, at which the River Huc 
son is bridged is seventy-three miles fror 
the Grand Central Station, New York Ci 
or more than half-way to Albany. Thisi 
by the cantilever bridge at Poughkeepsi¢ 
by which the Central of New Engla 
Railway joins the New York, New Haver 
and Hartford Railroad with the systems i 
New Jersey and other States west of th 
Hudson River. The length of the bridg 
proper is 3,094 ft., of which there is 
centre cantilever span of 546 ft., flank 
by two anchor spans-of 525 ft. each ai 
two cantilever spans, each of 548 ft., whic 
have anchor arms forming 200-ft. sho 
spans. The height is about 165 ft. abo 
water-level, and a double line of rails 
carried. The bridge was opened in 18 
and was strengthened in 1906. With tl 
great, increase in engine and train loadi 
of the past few years, the bridge could 
safely carry these loads on both trac 
simultaneously, nor could it be reinfor 
to such an extent as to do this. 
alternatives were to eliminate the pos 
bility of both lines being used at the sam 
time or to build a new bridge. The forn 
plan was adopted, as the cost will be 
latively small, and although the traffic! 
heavy, it can be handled without troul 
over the single-track links. The princip 
change in the bridge will be the reconstr 
tion of the floor system, using long a? 
heavy floor-beams that will distribute t) 
load over the three lines of trusses. Wi! 
the present double track arrangement eal 
track has an independent floor system. 
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average steam laundry plant com- 
vises, say, a dozen power machines 
» of turning out domestic washing 
extent of fifty or sixty pounds 
yer week, a description which is ap- 
2 to perhaps three-fourths of the 
‘aundries in Great Britain. In the 
# London, however, there are 
establishments where the plant is 
msive, and the workers are so 


Fig. 2. 
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The New System of Mechanical Drying. 
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numerous, that the laundry assumes the 
character of a large factory. 

The development of the steam laundry 
is accounted for in many ways, apart 
from the growing tendency of the general 
public to turn over their domestic wash- 
ing to the tender mercies of the “ profes- 
sionals.” In large cities the constant in- 
crease in the number of tea-rooms, restau- 
rants, and hotels has done much to 
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WAR-TIME LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT. 


(For Figs. 1 and 3, see page 32.) 
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WAR-TIME LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT. 


develop the steam laundry industry, espe- 
cially the particular branch known as 
“flat trade,” which, as the name implies, 
refers to the laundering of flat goods such 
as tablecloths and serviettes ; and while a 
few of the larger metronolitan caterers 
possess their own private laundries, the 
vast majority enter into contracts with 
steam laundries for the washing and 
finshing of all their work. Shipping com- 


~ 


Photo: Campbell Gray. 
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Fig. 3. Latest Type of Multiple Ironing, Drying, and Finishing Machines. Photo: Campbell Gray. 


Photo : Campbell Gray. 


Fig. x Corner of Wash-house, with Washing Machines in position. 


WAR-TIME LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT. 


panies running passenger vessels are also 
regular contractors with steam laundries, 
for which class of trade machines of the 
latest types, capable of turning out a large 
volume of work on short notice, are abso- 
lutely essential. Further, the vast aggre- 
zations of soldiers and munition workers 
nave doubtless increased the work of the 
steam ‘laundries. 

In the accompanying illustrations are 
shown corner views of the various depart- 
ments of one of the largest steam laun- 
dries in London, if not in the world. 

Fig. 1 (page 32) is a view of a portion of 
the washing-houses, showing long lines of 
oower-driven metal washing machines, 
with their network of steam pipes and 
not and cold water supply pipes. All 
‘hose machines are of the largest size, and 
will each carry a load equal to 300 pieces, 
which can be washed in forty-five minutes, 
with no handling or manual labour what- 
2ver beyond the Joading and! unloading of 
‘he machines. 

Assuming a complement of forty 
machines of all sizes, washing eight loads 
of even 200 average pieces each per work- 
ng day, it will be seen that no fewer than 
}4,000 articles, of the size, say, of a man’s 
shirt, can be washed in ten hours. 

Fig. 2 (page 31) is a corner of the dry- 
ng-room, with two of the latest continuous 
drying machines loaded with goods. By 
‘his system the articles to be dried are 
hung on hooks and carried through a 
steam-heated chamber on travelling con- 
veyors and automatically discharged into 
‘eceptacles at the delivery end. The hot 
air inside the chambers is continually 
deing changed by means of belt or motor- 
driven fans, so that the atmosphere is 
xonducive to quick drying. One of those 
machines will carry at one load 450 shirts 
wr articles of similar bulk, and as the 
whole process does not exceed twenty-five 
minutes the volume of work executed per 
lay is enormous. 

An important advantage which this 
atest system of mechanical drying pos- 
yesses is that the operators need not re- 
nain in the heated chamber longer than 
aecessary to remove the baskets or trays 
of dried goods which have fallen from the 
conveyor. se 
| Fig. 3 (page 32) is a corner of the ironing 
and finishing department, where the bulk 
f the “flat work” is handled. The four 
machines shown in position are the 
ast word in this class of appliance. 
Zach machine comprises six metal 
iollers wrapped in woollen and cotton 
soverings, and _ revolving in  steam- 
veated beds or chests of concave form, 
while there are two large steam-heated 
rollers underneath. The articles to be 
inished are passed into the first of the six 
ollers by means of travelling ribbons. or 
eed-bands, which not only ensure that 
hey are fed-in straight, but also obviate 
he risk of accident, as the operator’s 
ingers are far removed from the revolv- 
ng rollers. Passing between the rollers 
ind the steam-heated chests the linen is 
: by a travelling band on to the first 


€ the large heated drums underneath, 
hen to the second, and, finally, by means 
f the band, are discharged in a finished 
tate at the delivery end of the machine. 
‘our girls are required to work each 
nachine, the size of which may be ima- 
simed from the fact that its weight is 
welve tons. The outvut of this gigantic 
ind yet simple machine is astonishing, 
‘specially when it is remembered that the 
ollowing figures do not represent speci- 
lly prepared tests, but the result of an 
dinary period of the 


work, when 
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machines were not necessarily working 
under the best conditions: Output of one 
machine during a 54-hours week: Steam 
pressure on chests, 65 lb. per sq. in., and 
on large rollers 20 lb. per sq. in.: 3,490 
bed sheets of large size, 524 quilts, 3,800 
tablecloths, 5,000 towels, 4,600 kitchen 
cloths ; total, 17,414 pieces. 

On another occasion, when special note 
was retained of output ttor a period of 
seventeen hours, the articles dealt with 
were—3,000 bed sheets, 1,100 pillowslips, 
and 3,660 towels; a total of 7,700. 

From the foregoing data and! illustra- 
tions, the reader will gain some insight 
into a branch of industry which has made 
rapid strides within the last twenty years, 
and in course of time mav entirely elimi- 
nate the trouble and worrv of “ washing 
day” at home. What is more pertinent 
to the present occasion is that the steam 
laundry is an important means of maip- 
taining an adequate supply of clean 
underwear for large numbers of soldiers, 
sailors, and munition workers. 


WOMEN’S WAR-WORK EXHIBITION 
PA el i Sat DS) 


The series of exhibitions of women’s 
work that is being given by the 
Technical Section of the Labour Supply 
Department in the Ministry of Munitions 
is continued by an exhibition at the 
City Art Gallery (July 9 to 21), Leeds, 
which was to be open for a fortnight. In 
accordance with the practice that has been 


_pursued, it! is mose extensive than its 


predecessors at Bristol, London, and else- 
where ;. and its value will be enhanced by 
a considerable amount of practical infor- 
mation that is given with the majority of 
the specimens. 

The exhibition consists both of examples 
of work actually made and of photographs 
of women making them. and they are 
divided into fourteen groups. 


Engines for Aircraft. 

The first of these groups deals with 
engines for aircraft, and includes parts of 
the Clerget, Hispano-Suiza, La Rhone, 
Beardmore, Gnome, and R.A.F. types. 
Eighty-one parts of these are shown, but 
they represent a far greater variety of 
operations. The machining, for example, 
of one specimen, representing a certain 
stage in the manufacturing of Clerget 
cylinders, includes twenty-six operations, 
all to close limits, twenty-three of which 
are dione completely by women. In many 
cases the particulars given by the makers 
extend to the description of the machine on 
which the operation is done, of the opera- 
tion itself, the limits of accuracy that are 
required, the time that is allowed, such 
particulars as are useful of the extent of 
skilled supervision, and information as to 
who sets the work and the tools and grinds 
the tools when necessary. The operations 
include practically all machining and 
some fitting, and the limits are as low as 
in any other practice of the highest class. 


Engines for Motor Cars, etc. 


A similar class of work is shown under 
the second group, which includes internal 
combustion engines for motor Cars, 
“tanks” (landships), etc., driven both by 
petrol and by oil. They include parts of 
the 5-in. by 6-in. and 74-in. by 8-in. 
“tank ” engines, the six-cylinder National 
petrol-tractor engine, the motor-bus and 
several types of motor lorry engines, and 
a 20-25 h.p. oil engine, 151 parts now 
being shown. Similar particulars are 
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given for the manufacture to those that 
are given with the aeroplane engines, and 
the work is done to similar limits and in- 
cludes the same variety of operations. The 
gauging is done variously by micrometer 
or by Newall and other standards, and 
centre-lathes are used freely ; a large part 
of the gear cutting—on modern machines 
a much simpler business—is also done by 
women. i 

A number of accessories for internal 
combustion engines makes up a_ small 
group, of which perhaps the most interest- 
ing specimens are the sparking plugs and 
the armature for magnetos. The spark- 
ing plug, mica-insulated, is assembled 
complete by women to a limit of 0.003 in., 
the centres being made detachable for 
cleaning. The armature-core is 
pressed, milled, turned, and drilled by 
women under male supervision; the con- 
denser laminz are pressed and assembled : 
the end caps are turned, milled, and 
drilled; and a complete armature is 
wound, connected, ground, and tested with 
a current of 15,000 volts. 

Another interesting small group is that 
of steam-engine parts, such as valve-rods, 
axle-boxes, coupling-screws, etc. Some of 
this work is done by women under the 
supervision of men. 


Guns and Gun Components. 

A large and impcrtant group is that of 
guns and gun components, of which 128 
specimens are shown, including a large 
variety both of designs and size. Parts, 
for instance, are shown of the 4-in. and 
4.5-In. guns, the 6-in., 8-in., and 12-in. 
howitzers, the 12, 13, and 18 pounder 
guns, the 3-pounder and 6-pounder Hotch- 
kiss; in almost all cases with information 
such as has been mentioned in connection 
with engine work. The parts are of great 
variety. They include several specimens 
of breech screws and many other parts of 
the breech mechanism. In the 8-in. 
howitzer, for example, practically the 
whole of this important part of the gun is 
done by women under male supervision. 
The vent axials, of which the 6-in. and 
8-in. were as prominent at. the London 
Exhibition, appear again, together with 
the 12-in. 

A notable part of women’s work on guns 
relates to the optical instruments by which 
the firer is’ directed. Of these they are 
doing a large part, both in the grinding 
of the lenses and prisms and in the erec- 
tion of the optical system, as well as in the 
metal work. 


Small Arms. 

Eighty-nine samples are shown of parts 
of small arms, including many of the Lewis 
and Vickers machine-guns and _ the 
Lee-Enfield rifles. Here the number 
of operations involved in quite small 
pieces is. particularly marked. It 
includes not only press work, which 
enters so largely into the construc- 
tion of machine-guns, but also a large 
variety of machining. The bolt, for 
example, of the Lewis gun includes no less 
than twenty-one operations, occupying in 
all 33 hours. The information with regard 
to the machines used on the work of this 
group is particularly detailed andi instruc- 
tive. The limits, as in most ofher sec- 
tions, are up to as close as half a thou- 
sandth of an inch. 


Gauges, Cutters, Dies. 

The group of gauges includes screw, 
ring, cylinder, and plug gauges to limits 
as low as 0.0003 in. 116 specimens are 
shown of cutters and test pieces of many 
varieties. The group of dies, etc., includes 
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WOMEN CUTTING OUT AND TACKING TENTS IN AN AIRCRAFT FACTORY. 
(Published by Special Permission of the Ministry of Munitions.) 


an instructive collection of seventy-one 
punches and dies for cartridge making. 
This is an extremely important branch of 
work that is necessarily in constant de- 
mand, and the ability of the women to 
undertake it is particularly fortunate. 


Aircraft Work. 

“Of the metal work for aircraft eighty- 
seven specimens are shown. These in- 
clude a good deal more than machining or 
cutting operations. Thus many examples 
are shown of welding, and these include 
parts of vital importance to the structure 
and working of the machine. The 
group of aeroplane woodwork includes 
almost all the most important parts of the 
structure! and fittings. Women, for 
example, completely assemble the aileron; 
make compression ribs, aileron ribs, a 
variety of camera parts, and munition 
boxes and racks, and a great deal of the 
structure of the planes and body. Two 
specimens are shown of the large propeller, 
showing it respectively in an intermediate 
stage of manufacture and completely 
finished and polished. The times occu- 
pied in making most of these pieces :are 
stated, and’in some instances are amaz- 
ingly low. In the’ illustration women are 
shown‘at work cutting and tacking tents in 
an aircraft factory. 

A small but interesting collection is 
shown of projectiles produced entirely by 
women, and, of course, in enormous quan- 
tity. 

Seventy-nine samples are shown of mis- 
cellaneous engineering work, exhibiting 
the same variety of machining as with the 
work shown in other groups. 


Optical Munitions and Glassware. 

The last group of snecimens is devoted 
to optical munitions and glassware. Both 
in the metal and glass parts women are 
doing by far the majority:of the opera- 
tions. 

The exhibits include not; only clino- 
meters, which women calibrate, engrave, 
fill in, polish, and lacquer, but also in- 


struments such as directors and dial sights 
for guns, periscopes, prism binoculars, 
range-finders, etc., in which women do 
anything from 70 to go per cent. of the 
whole of the work, including fine optical 
adjustments. The exhibit shows not only 
complete instruments, but the parts in 
every stage of manufacture from the 
rough glass upwards. The glass-ware 
consists: mainly of medical and surgical 
appliances, which are shown in consider- 
able variety, and include some very deli- 
cate glass-blowing executed in the best 
style. Specimens are also shown of hydro- 
meters and) tubes for mine horns. 


The exhibition is completed by a large 
number of new photographs showing 
women actually making work such as is 
shown-in the samples, and of a good deal 
more ,that cannot be shown otherwise. 
Women,-.for instance, are seen in a col- 
liery daubing coke oven doors, discharg- 
ing -and .quenching. coke, stacking and 
loading’ it into.wagcns, receiving it from 
aerial ropeways, and doing general labour- 
ing. In a rolling mill. they are.carrying 


_rails,to the saw, which they operate, and 


punching-spike holes in light rails, as well 
as charging the furnaces of the rail mills. 


» They are seen also doing.a variety of work 


such .as:the preparation of light railway 
tracks: and the drilling of points crossing 
for heavy tracks. In a chemical works 


‘they are seen-carrying hot naphthalene, 
-carrying molten naphthalene. in.a_ ladle, 


and‘ breaking it up, operating the benzol 
washer, loading trucks, etc. In a steel 
works’ they are marking and “nicking 


-billets- with the oxy-acetylene blow-pipe, 


operating the hydraulic charging of a con- 
tinuous. furnace, feeding re-heating fur- 
naces,' and scaling hot billets, operating 
hydraulic presses, and doing a variety of 
labouring work. In a foundry they are 
making cores, both by hand and machine, 
doing machine -moulding, skin-drying 
moulds, mixing ‘sand in the. pug mills, 
operating the band saw and grinder in the 
fettling shop, and doing general labouring. 
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Copyright of the Ministry of Munitions. 


LEGAL. 


Builders’ Liability for “ Third-Party ” 
Accident. 


June x0. Exeter County Court, Before Judge_Lus) 
Wilson, K.C, 
Miss Douglas sued Messrs. Force an 
Son, builders, for compensation for in 
juries received to her thumb on the righ 
hand, which she sustained through fallin; 
into a pit which the firm’s workmen ha 
opened in the back yard of her house i: 
order to repair the drains, and which sh 
alleged had been left open without suff 
cient protection on January 20. Mr. Seage 
appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. & 
Ernest Crosse was for the defendants. 

Three witnesses stated that the plainti 
fell into the pit, and when she was got Ot 
she was in a muddy and wet state. The] 
also said that the whole,of the court ha 
been dug up, and there was only a narro) 
place to walk on. There was a_narro) 
plank to the lavatory. They admitted, i 
cross-examination, that they walked © 
the path and along the plank withor 
slipping into the pit. 

Mr. Crosse argued that there was Tf 
obligation on his clients to fence. Even 
the pit was not fenced, with two planl 
there was no unusual danger or anythir| 
in the nature of-a trap, which had to | 
proved before plaintiff could recover.’ 

His Honour said it was clear that #1 
defendants’ witnesses’ evidence that the rt 
was covered in could not have been tru 
because if it had been, the accident cou 
not have happened. It was the duty of tl 
defendants to leave the pit reasonably saf 
In his Honour’s opinion the place was su 
that a reasonably careful person mig) 
have fallen in. 

A verdict was given for plaintiff f 
£6 tos. damages. His Honour order 
stay of execution for ten days, in order | 
give Mr. Crosse an opportunity to appé 
f his clients desired.—Exeter “ Expme 
and Echo.” 
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‘YJ HY do we tax houses? The question is asked 
\ in a letter to the “Glasgow Herald,’’ and the 
| correspondent: himself supplies the answer: 
‘We do not tax buildings because we want to dis- 
surage the building trade’ and discourage the 
ployment of architects, masons, joiners, and all 
‘ose engaged ‘in the trade. The chief reason why 
2 allow the rate on houses to depress and discourage 
uulding is because we permit a bad system to 
‘ntinue, and secondly, because we allow those who 
1m the available land to keep the land out of use 
itil the price 1s far beyond the ‘natural monopoly 
jice’ the land could command by its position.’’ He 
otes the Royal Commission (1885) on the Housing 
‘the Working Classes as recommending that a rate 
( four per cent. on the selling value of the land 
‘yuuld be a direct incentive to part with it to those 
10 wish to build., Hence, said the Commissioners, 
i:wofold advantage would arise—first, an increased 
(ntribution to the rates, and, secondly, competition 
jiong sellers would bring down the price of the 
nd. It may be so; but more recent adven- 
jres in the taxation of land values do not 
{zate much confidence inthe efficacy of trans- 
‘ing taxation (or any portion of it) from 
je house to the land; and, with stupendous 
u-bills to be met, the prospects of relief from 
12 payment of any sort of taxation are rather 
inote. There is, however, just a gleam of hope that 
jen, under financial stress, the whole system is 
ling overhauled, opportunities for readjustment 
ity occur, and the burden on building may be 
l-htened. 


* * * 


Unhappily, questions of ownership and tenure 
lve been hitherto debated as political party ques- 
(ns, and the addition of an extraordinarily stiff 
(se of crass class prejudice, aristocratic and demo- 
(itic, has clouded and embittered the issue until we 
tals forgot the origin of the quarrel. This oblivion 
\s perhaps no great calamity, seeing that the 
oblem is too complex to admit of solution on party 
es, or by the application of any such simple solvent 
‘the “single tax’’ proposed by Mr. Henry George. 
i for the Finance Act, it has aroused an amount of 
‘position that is much greater in volume and is much 
ire protracted than that with which fair legislation 
fusually met; it would therefore seem that there is 
‘nething radically wrong with it. Very little profit 
m it has come to the Treasury, it has not had the 
rected effect of promoting wholesale the profitable 
‘ployment of idle land, and its prestige has been 
verely shaken by the legal interpretation in the 
‘Msden case, wherein a builder ‘was actually 
Malised for building—or, what virtually comes to 
' Same thing—he was compelled to pay duty on the 
‘e of the building he put up. This effect of an Act 
‘which the object most loudly proclaimed was the 
motion of building was so ludicrous that adminis- 
‘tion of the clause upon which the decision was 


ised had to be suspended, but, the outbreak ‘of the ° 


‘tT prevented the amendment of an Act that, as even 


Opponents grudgingly admit, is excellent in’ parts. ’ 


a whole it has done more harm than good—if not 


‘its direct incidence, then by its demoralising effect - 


| the minds of. landowners, and. by the consequent 
jtability of the real-estate market. ’ Capitalists 
urally declined to invest in land when the only 


~~ 
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certainty about the deal was that they were buying 
the privilege to pay a tax; for though this is a nearly 
general experience—one does it in buying a dog ora 
gun—ait was a novelty in land purchase, and it has 
had (so we are constantly told) the disastrous effect 
of driving away much capital that would have been 
employed in the development of building estates. 
This is the sort of assertion wat becomes true if only 
you keep on saying it; and in the present case the 
assertion is backed up by a confident statement that 
this withdrawal of capital had the immediate effect 
of initiating the housing crisis which from sundry other 
causes has now become acute. 
* x* 


Another drawback to house-owning, and inferen- 
tially to house-building, is one that specially affects 
the small owner and that discourages thrift. Let us 
take a concrete case. A man of the clerk class buys, 
through a building society, the lease of a house 
assessed at £30 a year. On this assessment he pays 
#12 a year in rates (one hopes that the case is excep- 
tional) and about £7 or 48 war-time house duty. 
Add to this £6 for ground rent, with £5 (a very low 
estimate) for upkeep, and £1 10s. for water-rate, and 
we get annual outgoings of £31 10s. for a house that 
could be rented at £30! Of course, on this showing 
he saves about the amount of his rates; but this 
profit is not an exceeding great reward for the 
pinching economy of the series of lean years during 
which he paid an interest on his loan. There may be 
examples that are better than this, and some that are 
much worse. If it is a typical case, it offers but a 
poor incentive to the years of self-denial which the 
acquirement of “a house of his own’’ involves for 
clerk or mechanic, and it lends emphasis to the Glas- 
gow correspondent’s audacious question, “ Why tax 
houses? ’’ What is chiefly wrong in this instance is 
obviously the large amount of the assessment, and a 
stringent inquiry into this particular point should 
form an important item in the programme of reform. 
Assessments of small property are made very much 
at haphazard, and bear most hardly on those persons 
who are least able to bear the burden—the smaller the 
house, the larger the ratio of the rates. This is an 
inveterate scandal, and may be here condemned the 
more disinterestedly because, unfortunately, the 
architect has little or nothing to do with the small 
house. But, as already said, the whole system wants 
overhauling very thoroughly. It is, as the Glasgow 
gentleman. observes, the survival of an evil that has 
no better excuse than its inveteracy. 


Two familiar names in architecture have to be 
recorded in the obituary—Mr. David Barclay, 
F.R.IB.A., of Glasgow, who has died at the age of 
seventy-one, and ‘Mr. -Howard ‘Chatfeild:Clarke, 
F.R.IB.A., F.S.1, who-has died, it is supposed, from 
the effects of overwork in connection with surveys and 
valuations made at the request of ‘the “Ministry oi 
Munitions. Mr. Barclay became a Fellow of: the 
Institute in 1899, Mr. Clarke in:t906.. Each had built 
many schools (Mr. Barclay. more; than sixty) and 
public buildings, but whereas Mr.. Clarke. had 
devoted much time and study to “surveying ’’—he 
was surveyor to the Fishmongers’ and Cordwainers’: 
Companies, and to several of the leading insurarice: 
companies—Mr. Barclay applied- himself mainly | to 
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architecture proper; and it may be said that the two 
men were of widely different types, Mr. Clarke repre- 
senting the'more utilitarian and Mr. Barclay the more 
artistic temperament. He was the son of a sculptor, 
and Mr. Clarke was the son of an architect who also 
had cultivated intensively the business side of the 
profession. Mr. Clarke's best-known work is the 
Cordwainers’ Hall in Cannon Street, and Mr. 
Barclay’s the Royal Technical College in George 
Street, Glasgow, which cost about £400,000. Mr. 
Clarke was president of the Surveyors’ Institution in 
1914-15, and Mr. Barclay had served on the Council 
of the R.LB.A., was president of the Glasgow Insti- 
tute of Architects from 1808 to 1900, vice-president 
of the Glasgow Art Club (twice), a governor of the 
Glasgow School of Art, and a member of the Royal 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts. Mr. Clarke \ as 
in much request as an expert witness in rights of light 
and air cases, and went into the matter so thoroughly 
as to put up a large screen to demonstrate the effect 
of a threatened deprivation of light. Evidently there 
are few points of contact between the two men, the 
comparison broadening into contrast; but each was a 
man of mark in his own line, and both will be sorely 
missed. 
% * * 


To-day (July 25) the half-yearly general meeting 
of the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland is being 
held, at the Midland Adelphi Hotel, Lime Street, 
Liverpool, where the members will be welcomed by 
the Lord Mayor. As a rule “chorused Nature ~’ 
mercifully intervenes to give a summer meeting more 
Or less of a -holiday character; but (this/ tune the 
agenda rather discounts the mood for junketing. 
There are the form of sub-contract, the reports of the 
Housing Committee and of the Reconstruction Sub- 
Committee, and the Courts (Emergency Powers) Bill 
report to be considered ; but these are trifles compared 
with the proposal for a Builders’ National Industrial 
Parliament, a subject that may not be lightly dis- 
missed. It will, no doubt, be thoroughly threshed 
out, because builders know the virtue of a good foun- 
dation, and because in initiating this movement, the 
Federation is assuming a responsibility which 
reaches, or may reach, far beyond its own borders. 
It is an occasion for the fullest exercise of the 
sagacity, prudence, foresight, and courage for which 
the Federation is already held in high respect, and 
these qualities will not fail it ‘in so crucial a trial. 
One great reason why the Federation is respected 1s 
because of its uncommonly liberal spirit. Purely 
judicial views of industrial problems can hardly be 
expected from an organisation erected with the 
express object of serving the interests either of 
employers or of workpeople; but the Federation 1s, 
by its very constitution, removed at least a step from 
the arena of fiercest fighting. Hence its annals 
reveal the persistency of reason and moderation, as 
if a bland spirit of healing had cast out a demon 
that delighted to wound. This is a good work of 
which any organisation may be justly proud, and the 
Builders’ Parliament is the next step in advance. 


* * * * 


This afternoon members of the Federation will 
visit St. George’s Hall, which some good architec- 
tural critics have not hesitated to acclaim as the 
noblest of modern buildings, and of which Mr. 
Norman Shaw has written: “I have been all over the 
Continent, and I have seen nothing finer in its way 
than St. George’s Hall, if as fine. Its simplicity 
makes it all the more impressive, and, whilst striking 
to the eye, the design is full of refinement, and in it 
we have a building for all time, one of the great 
edifices of the world.’’ It was begun in 1841, and 
finished in 1854, Cockerell completing what Harvey 


Lonsdale Elmes had begun. It is built of Derbyshire 
sandstone, and its greatest length is 500 ft., while its 
Great Hall is 169 tt. by 74 ft. The cost was about 
£330,000. On Thursday the Federation visits will 
include Liverpool Cathedral, at the invitation of the 
contractors, Messrs. Morrison and Sons, of Waver- 
tree; and Port Sunlight model village and the works 
of Messrs. Lever Bros., Ltd., where Lord Leverhulme 
will receive the visitors and entertain them to tea. 
The Adelphi Hotel, which the Federation are 
making their headquarters, is so sumptuously fur- 
nished and decorated as to shake the faith of Amert- 
cans that they own all the “finest hotels in the 
world.’ It astounded even a seasoned connoisseur 
like Mr. W. D. Howells, who, in one of his articles in 
“ Harper’s,’’ refers to it quite enviously. | 

% o ae 3 


Basements as “funkholes ” during air-raids have 
been generally condemned in the correspondence 
which has followed the latest visitation. Scotlanc 
Yard contributes the advice that a cellar having a gooc 
concrete roof and a solid ‘building above may bi 
considered bomb-proof, but that a cellar under ¢ 
comparatively small house with wooden floors anc 
ceilings is by no means a safe place of refuge. It 1 
added that with large blocks of flats or offices the casi 
is different, as an aeroplane bomb, which is necessaril: 
less formidable than a Zeppelin bomb, is hardly like 
to go through more than two concrete floor: 
Apparently, therefore, the safest room in such build 
ings is somewhere below the second floor from th 
roof, while the safest place in the room is near th 
walls, and the safest part of the wall is near the fire 
place, where the occupants should lie down fla 
Messrs. Trehearne and Norman, the architects of man 
high buildings, state that they know of no instance i 
which reinforced-concrete floors have been penetrate 
by fragments of a bomb. It is conceivable, howeve 
they add, that a roof, being somewhat lighter in cor 
struction, might not be proof against a direct hit. “Fs 
a bomb explodes in the form of a fan, it is clear the 
in an explosion at ground-level fragments may fl 
almost horizontally from one end to the other of 
ground floor and do an immense amount of destructio: 
whereas an upper floor, being partly protected by 7’ 
steel-and-concrete floor, is immune save from frag 
ments flying through the windows in an upwat 
direction. This makes the ground floor far and awa 
the most dangerous part of the building, particular! 
as the window spaces are usually far larger than in tl 
upper floors.” ‘Their conclusion is, therefore, that it. 
far better for the occupants of all floors except tl 
ground floor to remain on their respective floors, as 
as possible from windows and exits and_ staircase 
‘And so the ancient tag, 1 medio tutissimus, has ¥ 
most modern vindication. 

* * * * 


There are, of course, exceptions to this rule. Son 
of them are indicated in the preceding paragrap 
Possibly, therefore, the Dean and Chapter of St. Pau 
are justified of their wisdom, as most certainly they a 
of their humane hospitality, in throwing open to t] 
public the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral as a. refuy 
from raids. Itis believed that the crypt will hold abo 
twenty thousand persons, and that they would be sa 
from direct hits from bombs. Their safety in oth 
respects, however, seems questionable ; and it cann 
be supposed that the cathedral authorities would ey 
allow, in any circumstances, the crypt to be occupied 
anything near the full extent of its capacity. , 
results of a panic-stricken rush to the very inadequa 
exits, for example, are horrible to imagine; but } 
doubt all the possibilities have been taken into accou 
both by the cathedral authorities and by the Lo 


Mayor, who offers similar hospitality in the Guildh: 
crypt. 


she: 


The Basilica of Constantine, Rome. 


HIS is one of a series of fine “restorations ”’ of 
Roman and Egyptian buildings which Mr. W. 
Walcot has hmned, and although it is less 

velaborately wrought than some others of the set, 

at is certainly one of the best. In it Mr. Walcot has 

‘shadowed forth the character of the Romans as 

‘expressed in their architecture, which always reflects 

the strength, majesty, severity, and logicality which 

‘made them the world’s great law-givers. With as 

much of imaginative insight as of artistic skill of 

hand and of architectural knowledge, Mr. Walcot 
visualises these qualities with a sure hand, and with 

a vividness seldom if ever excelled. It is believed 

‘that the drawing shows the basilica as it probably 

‘appeared at about the close of the sixth century A.D. 

‘The existing ruins are the remains of the basilica 

erected by Maxentius, and completed and partly 

rebuilt by Constantine the Great. Of the vast vaulted 
arches spanning the middle space, only the supports 

‘from which the arches sprang still exist. The basilica 

was 270 ft. long by 82 ft. wide, and the roof was 

‘supported by eight columns. Whether it was ever 

cused as a place of Christian worship, as Mr. Walcot 

depicts it, is questionable, but the point is quite 
immaterial—or, rather, it is only material in so far 

-as it has enabled the artist to invest his picture with a 

‘human interest that decidedly lends a grace to impres- 

“sive composition. 


Thomas Hope's Empire Style Designs. 


In the note on Hope given in last week’s issue in 
sdealing with the drawing-room which he designed 
for the reception of four pictures of Indian scenery, 
vhis friendship with and indebtedness to Percier were 
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mentioned. It was Percier who, in association with 
Pierre Fontaine, established the so-called “ Empire 
style.’’ Charles Percier, who was born in 1764 and 
died in 1838, was a fellow-pupil with Fontaine in the 
atelier of Antoine Francois Peyre, and Percier and 
Fontaine became as David and Jonathan, or—in 
respect that you cannot separate them in thought— 
Damon and Pythias. In 1786 Percier won the Grand 
Prix de Rome in Architecture. During the Revolu- 
tion, architecture languishing—one cannot be quite 
sure whether its professors were, for this one moment 
in history, suspected of being aristocrats—Percier 
supported himself by designing furniture and 
decorations, introducing the ancient modes of Rome 
and Pompeii, and thus originating the Empire style. 
Hope was no mere copyist; but his derivation from 
Percier (which he frankly and warmly acknow- 
ledged) is obvious in almost everything he did; and 
this plate of designs in the Empire style proves the 
success with which he tapped Percier’s sources of 
inspiration. What is particularly striking in these 
designs is the modern spirit in which antique motz/s 
have been interpreted. Beyond that, an exquisite 
sense of scale and proportion, delicate refinement of 
detail, and a wonderful grace of curve, show the 
hand of an indubitable master. 


Museum for a Country Town. 


These drawings—the plate, and the plan shown 
below—were. made by Mr. George H. G. Hoit 
while he was a student at the Architectural Associa- 
tion Day School in 1914 (before, on war breaking out, 
he joined the colours), and was submitted by him 
for the Final Examination. It is, on the whole, a 
very pleasing design, but, as a matter of personal 
taste, we should prefer to keep the balustrading quite 


PLAN. BY GEORGESH  G.SHOLT. 


(For Elevation, see Supplementary Plate.) 
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plain. And would not the sculpture inside the portico 
stand a rather poor chance of being seen to advan- 
tage ? 


Detatls of Portico, New York City Hald. 

This working drawing affords, in its subject, a fairly 
typical instance of the American manner of handling 
classical details—that is, with the freedom and assur- 
ance which come of mastery: With the Americans, 
that freedom seldom degenerates into licence, which 
would falsify the spirit which the artist seeks to 
embody in forms that, in their modification, reflect also 
the individuality of the adaptor. Our illustration 1s 
reproduced by courtesy of the “ Architectural Forum.” 


Blenheim Palace: Detail of South-East Front. 

This portion of the great palace, of which as a 
whole a description was given last Week, when two 
general views formed the subject of one of the plates, 
has sufficient merit to support the saying that 
Vanbrugh composed his buildings as he did his plays 
to be observed and enjoyed separately as acts and 
scenes, rather than in unbroken sequence and in a 
general perspective view. There is, indeed, some- 
thing stagy in the composition. The portico is a little 
pinched, as if the artist were fearful of occupying 
too much of the width of his stage, of which width 
he was further trying to make the most by splaying 
his “wings’’! This, of course, is a fanciful conjec- 
ture, on post hoc, ergo propter hoc principles ; but the 
suggestion of theatrical intent and of theatrical 
exigency certainly haunts Vanbrugh’s work. Here 
the meanness of his terrace and of his stairs is hardly 
compatible with the grand manner; and here again 
the limitations of stage carpentry are faintly 
suggested. Nevertheless, although Vanbrugh built 
with a sort of Batavian grace, he did nothing that 
quite deserved the epitaph devised for nim by some 
rather heartless wit—“ Lie heavy on him, Earth—for 
he Laid many a heavy load on thee.’’ The heaviness 
is literal, as a matter of quantity, rather than figura- 
tive as a matter of dulness in the detail. The portrait 
of Vanbrugh, which we had assigned to page 24 of 
last week’s issue, was unavoidably held over, and is 
now given. 


LAWO) High aa 


THE STORY OF LONDON BRIDGE. 


BY W. D. CAROE, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 

E must perforce hasten unduly over the lor 
history of London Bridge, so rich, so teemn 

in incident that it would need several sui 
lectures to do it justice. Those who are prompted * 
a deeper study will find it admirably set forth in WV. 
Welsh’s book, where full justice is also done to t) 
Tower Bridge. 


LONDON BRIDGE (Peter of Colechurch, 1176-1209) 
Of the form of the first, a wooden bridge, no reco, 
subsists. Erected in 993 by monks of St. Ma) 
Overie, Snorro Sturlesen, the Icelandic chronicle, 
tells us that it was held by the Danes and attacked }) 
King Ethelred, with Saint Olaf of Norway as his al! 
Olaf is stated to have sailed up the Thames a1 
destroyed the bridge in 1008. His memory is still wi 
us in Tooley Street—St. Olaf Street. The bridge w; 
rebuilt and again destroyed, Rufus the King interes 
ing himself in its reinstatement. The next bridge wa 
according to Stow, also of wood, but was _ part) 
destroyed by fire in 1136 and repaired in 1163 as| 
temporary measure by a citizen too little known ail 
honoured by London, Peter, the priest of St. Ma 
Colechurch, pending only his erection of the fi 
stone bridge, begun in 1176, finished in 1209. It hi 
twenty arches, with massive piers, of which one of t) 
pier foundations, called the starlings, stretched out 
less than 115 ft.in total length. The bridge was 920) 
long, only 15 ft. wide, and 60 ft. high, the greatest ari 
span 32 ft. The total waterway was, however, on) 
194 ft. On the eastern side of the long centre starlu 
Peter erected at his own cost a chapel, and dedicat} 
it to St. Thomas a Becket, who had been baptised at ¢. 
Mary Colechurch, and was one of the then very late 
additions to the calendar of saints. His tragic deat 
had taken place only in 1170 and his memory was fres. 
We may be reminded that July 7 is the date of t’ 
Feast of the Translation of St. Thomas, the great di 
for our bridge chapels. Peter was himself the fir 
official Warden of the Bridge, appropriately enoug, 
the Wardenship becoming afterwards an importa! 
City office. 7 
The history of the Bridge House Trust. is outsi¢ 
our scope, although closely associated with that of th 
bridge itself. It had its headquarters in Tooley ie 
The first record of bridge property is in 1122, when 
was in clerical hands. It seems to have been a prospe- 
ous and well-managed undertaking from the outset. | 
From a document of Henry III. we learn th 
already there were dwellings upon the bridge. 7} 
erect such was one of those obvious. and straist- 
forward expedients peculiar to the medizvalists. T> 
City was enclosed by walls and wanted to expan) 
There were the vacant starlings of the bridge. WI 
not use them? All difficulties of sanitation, whi! 
were peculiarly harassing in growing medieval tow! 
were solved. Paris did likewise. The five bridg 
from the Ile de la Cité were packed with wood 
structures, “clinging like marten boxes to the bridg 
so as almost to hide the water; damp, decayed, ha: 
sinister, the back windows convenient enough to a 
a corpse into the black water below.” The houses 4 
London. Bridge were, curiously enough, large’ 
occupied by the pinmakers of London. | 
In 1320 an edict of vast import was enacted, whit 
may come home to us in these days of prohibitior, 
The sale of beer upon London Bridge was prohibitet 
Were the parapets of the drawbridge not high enoug 
we ask? 
In 1426 Traitors’ Tower at the north end of tl 
northern drawbridge was erected. The passage of t 


* Portion of a lecture on ‘‘London Bridges.’ For introduction, ! 
page 26, July 18, 
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tawbridge was always dangerous, and many accidents 
ocurred, despite the prohibition of 1320. 

In 1548-9 comes the ominous entry. “That Mr. 
/ylford and Mr. Judde, surveyors of the works of the 
tydge shall tomorowe begin to cause the chapell 
gon the same brydge to be defaced, and to be trans- 
ted into a dwelling-house, with as moche spede as 
ey convenyentlye maye.” 

Thus was the chapel converted to a dwelling-house 
‘st, to be subsequently further degraded into a store- 
yuse. 

In 1577 the North Tower was removed and a new 
ame house built in its. stead. Subsequently the 
outh Tower was called Traitors’ Gate. 

We must not omit to mention entries in the accounts 
t: statues added to the bridge, showing the intimate 
onnection between sculpture and architecture on our 
adges in those days. SS. Peter, Paul, Michael, and 
eorge had their places “ in howsinges,” i.e., in niches ; 
so St. Thomas a Becket and St. Catherine, the last in 
your of Henry VIII.’s first queen. 
‘In 1578 Nonsuch House was erected between 
venth and eighth arches from the north end, and gave 
snmame to Nonsuch Loch. It was made in Holland 
id put together with oak pins, no iron being used. It 
mms a prominent object in the old views, and pro- 
cted well out on to the starlings. The going way of 
e bridge being only 15 ft. it follows that the 
‘ojections and even the starling on the town river side 
ere freely used to carry the houses. 

Nonsuch House must of course not be confused with 
enry VIII.’s fairy palace of the same name. 
In 1582 the first water works were erected at the 
wth end by Peter Moris, a Dutchman, the water power 
the south end being employed shortly after to turn 
ree corn mills. 
In 1632 a great fire devastated part of the City and 
nsumed forty houses on the bridge, but the fire did 
yt reach to the centre, whereby we learn how closely 
‘e houses were packed together. 
In 1645-6 the houses were replaced and the roadway 
dened. Of the partial rebuilding of 1645 it is worth 
‘oting Stow :— 

“The building was of timber, very substantial and 
‘autiful, for the houses were three storeys high, 
‘sides the cellars, which were within and between the 
‘ers; and over the houses were stately platforms 
ided, with rails and ballusters about them, very 
mmodious and pleasant for walking and enjoying so 
€ a prospect up and down the river, and some had 
etty little gardens with arbours.” Who would not 
ve wished to be a pinmaker in those days? 
This pleasant work had but a short life, for only 
jenty years after—in 1066—came the greatest of all 
yndon fires, by which the north end of the bridge was 
ain swept away and damage done to the masonry to 
tune of about £25,000 of our money. 

In 1671 a new range of houses four storeys high was 
scted, and the houses at the south end were 
molished to continue the uniformity across. The 
adway was now widened to 20 ft., and here we bid 
tewell to Nonsuch, ninety-three years: old, dut tire 
apel, though now used only as a dwelling, and 
faitors’ Gate still bravely held on. In 1725 fire 
stroyed the latter, and with the gate there died the 
tharous custom of exposing the traitors’ heads to the 
lic gaze. In 1728 a stone gateway was erected. In 
54 the engineer first comes upon the scene, but can 
tdly be said to have equinped himself with elory. 
‘ to him is really due the demise of this historical 
onument. — 
Under Labelye, the Swiss engineer of the new 
estminster Bridge just completed, and Dance. the 
"y architect, the bridge was widened in stone on both 
€s, and reopened in 1759, over £100,000 having 
“mn spent upon it. The removal of the central pier. 
eased naturally the waters and created such a scour 


that the adjoining piers were soon in jeopardy. 
Smeaton, then at the height of his fame, was called in, 
and the stones of the City gates then under demolition 
were thrown in upon the starlings. It was the begin- 
ning of the end. The old fabric which had stood so 
firmly for eight centuries could not withstand these new 
conditions. The accelerated stream kept washing 
away the foundations, the annual upkeep of which is 
said to have cost the Bridge Trust some £20,000 a year 
of ourmoney. The danger of shooting the rapids was 
a constant source of complaint on the part of 
wharfingers and lightermen, for with the opening out 
of the centre the locks were no longer in use. 

In 1822, as a first step, the water works were 
removed, and projects set on foot for the abandonment 
of the ancient fabric which had served the City so well. 

Edward Cooke, in glorifying Rennie’s new structure, 
completed in 1833, writes this undeserved epitaph over 
the dying Procris: “The manner in which the bridge 
was constructed reflects little credit upon its architect,” 
a slander which he unconsciously qualifies a few para- 
graphs further on, thus: “ The old bridge had existed, 
notwithstanding its many defects, for 800 years.” Not 
only had it withstood fire and water, ice and tempest, 
not only had it been the safe passage way of millions. 
of citizens from the highest to the lowest in the land, 
but it had been the actual home of generation after 
generation. Of the many dwellers upon it perhaps 
Hans Holbein was one of the most distinguished. We 
may fitly write its epitaph in these kindly words: “ May 
the new bridge stand as long.” It is well to recall the 
joy and pride of the citizens in their bridge by record- 
ing the ancient custom of decorating its gates with 
leafy boughs and garlands on Midsummer Day. 

[Mr. Carde here exhibited some views of old 
London Bridge and its successor, designed by John 
Rennie, carried out by his son, and opened in 1831.] 

In 1900 the need for widening the bridge had become 
urgent, the congestion beyond reason. Here, indeed, 
was an opportunity for courage. King William Street 
had the makings of an approach to the City without 
rival, such as the City of the Empire deserved and does 
not possess. But the war had not then come to teach 
us courage in finance. If the City had seized its golden 
opportunity (golden in more ways than one) the monu- 
mental reconstruction of King William Street and 
London Bridge would have repaid the City in usurer’s 
interest. The south side of King William Street might 
have been set back so as better to free St. Magnus 
Church and the Monument, opening out these features 
from Gracechurch and King William Streets. 

The bridge might have been widened eastward to 
double its width or more, and’ thus Rennie’s great 
design need never have been mauled. 

But our City Fathers lacked courage or initiative. 
The scheme was adopted of throwing out cantilevers 
from the side of the bridge to carry the footwalks and 
a pierced parapet substituted for Rennie’s simple and 
solid one, a weak scheme showing a good deal of 
science but no art. The traffic was inadequately 
relieved, while Rennie’s conception was. seriously 
degraded. The simplicity and balance of parts, upon 
which it primarily depended, were sacrificed. King 
William Street has since been partially reconstructed 
in the piecemeal fashion dear to the heart of the 
Britisher. It remains and I suppose will continue a 
second-rate thoroughfare. 

[ Mr. Caroe, in the remainder of his paper, deals with 
the bridges in the order in which they.span the river, 
and incidentally he reviews some of the schemes for 
doing more justice to Father Thames in the matter of 
its margins as well as its bridges. Of these schemes, 
Mr. Carde’s own is by no means the least interesting. 
and this he describes in some detail. We hope to be 
able to give a further portion of the paper next week. ] 


(To be continued.) 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Converting Houses into Flats. 


There are a number of large houses in 
Sheffield which have been empty for 
months—-some of them for years. While 
there is a tremendous demand for housing 
accommodation any empty dwelling is 
wrong in principle and bad in practice, 
and it is suggested by a correspondent of 
a Sheffield newspaper that, with but 
slight expenditure compared with the 
original outlay, many of these houses could 
easily be converted into flats, and, as such, 
would let readily. It would, to some 
extent, relieve the pressure on the smaller 
property and be a paying proposition for 
the owner. 


Building Trades Central Advisory 
Committee. 

The Building Trades Central Advisory 
Committee (Operatives), which advises and 
assists the Ministry of Labour on matters 
affecting workmen in connection with the 
Employment Exchanges, at their fifth 
meeting, Mr. C. F. Rey (Director of the 
Employment Department) presiding, were 
informed that an arrangement had been 
made whereby workpeople sent through 
Employment Exchanges to work of 
national importance should travel at speci- 
ally reduced rates. They also considered 
the scheme of apprenticeship in the build- 
ing trade, which was recommended by a 
conference (convened by the London 
Central Advisory Committee for Juvenile 
Employment) of representatives of the 
Institute of Builders and of the London 
Building Trades Unions. 


New Library for Exeter. 

The scheme for a new library at Exeter 
is now making headway—at any rate to the 
extent of a definite decision being arrived 
at where the library is to be erected. At 
first the idea was to build the hbrary at 
the junction of Paul Street and Queen 
Street, in connection with the plan for 
widening Paul Street, but as that project 
is hung up owing to the war the Royal 
Albert Memorial Governors, acting 
through the Library Committee, have 
been given time for reflection, and have 
made up their minds that the best site is in 
the grounds of Rougemont House. The 
proposal had to take shape soon or Exeter 
would forfeit, by lapse of time, one Car- 
negie bequest, by which the entire cost of 
the building is to be defrayed, the city find- 
ing the site. The site finally chosen is the 
best that can be obtained in Exeter. It is 
central, quiet, and capable of easy ap- 
proach. The citizens are expecting to 
hear soon to what stage exactly the scheme 
has now been carried, and when it is likely 
that building operations will commence. 
So long as the war lasts the builders can- 
not begin on it, but there is no reason why 
everything should not be in readiness. 


Simplification of Land Purchase. 

Councillor Edward Jones, J.P., Bar- 
goed, presided at a meeting of the Gelli- 
gaer Council on July 3, when a letter 
was read from the Aberdare Council en- 
closing a resolution that, in view of the 
seriousness of the housing problem, an ap- 
peal should be made to the Government 
to pass legislation which would enable 
local authorities to acquire land for build- 
ing purposes on more reasonable terms. 
The Clerk (Mr. F. T. James) said he 
thought the resolution hardly went far 
enough. Speaking as a public official of 
thirty years’ experience, and mindful of 
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the difficulty and delay connected with the 
acquisition of land, his view was that local 
authorities should be empowered to take 
compulsorily any land in their area required 
for public purposes, and that so far as the 
price was concerned that should be fixed 
by the Government district valuer. Mr. 
James agreed with Councillor Sidney 
Jones that his object was to effect a sim- 
plification of the process by which land 
could. be acquired, and an acceleration of 
the movements of local authorities to get 
it at a reasonable price. It was decided to 
communicate with the Aberdare Council 
informing them that the Council had 
adopted their resolution with an adden- 
dum, and asking them to revise the resolu- 
tion by embodying in it Mr. F. T. James’s 
suggestion, 


R.I.B.A. FINAL EXAMINATIONS: 
ALTERNATIVE PROBLEMS IN 
DESIGN. 


Instructions to Candidates. 

1. The drawings, which should prefer- 
ably be on uniform sheets of paper of not 
less than Imperial size, must be sent to 
the Secretary of the Board of Architec- 
tural Education, Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W., on or 
before the dates specified below. 


2. Each set of drawings must be signed 
by the author, and his full name and 
address, and,the name of the school, if 
any, in which the drawings have been pre- 
pared, must be attached thereto. 


3. All designs, whether done in a school 
or not, must be accompanied by a decla- 
ration from the student that the design is 
his own work and that the drawings have 
been wholly executed by him. In the pre- 
paration of the design the student may 
profit by advice. 


4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have 
the shadows projected at an angle of 
45 deg. in line, monochrome, or colour. 
Drawings in subjects (0) are to be finished 
as working drawings. Lettering on all 
drawings must be of a clear, scholarly, 
and unaffected character. 


Subject XXXIV. 
(a) or (6) A billiard-room, 30 ft. long by 
20 ft. wide, with fireplace at one end and 
large bay window at one side. 


Drawings.—Plan and two sections to 
half-inch scale, and details full size; one 
section to show scheme of colour. 


(a) or (6) A Linendraper’s Shop and 
Showrooms over four storeys above pave- 
ment, having a frontage to 60 ft. to a 
main thoroughfare and a depth of 60 ft. 
It has a return frontage to side street. 


Drawings.—Front elevation, section, 
and two plans to %-in. scale; detail of 
entrance or principal staircase to half- 
inch scale. 


Subject XXXV. 
(a) or (6) A Permanent 
25 Women Welfare Workers. 
Site.—The site is practically level, has a 
frontage of 200 ft. and a depth of 400 ft., 
and is on the south side of a main road 
running due east and west in a pleasant 
suburb of an English manufacturing city. 
The building line is 20 ft. back from the 
road. 
Accommodation, Etc.—The welfare 
workers are women who have had a uni- 
versity education, and are engaged in a 


Hostel for 


25, 4947; 


factory working on the three-shift syste 
but with no Sunday work. —Bedroor 
dining-room, drawing-room, and writi 
raom are to be provided for the welf: 
workers, sitting-room and bedroom for ' 
matron, bedrooms and servants’ hall 
the kitchen staff, together with the nec 
sary bathrooms, kitchen, scullery, larde 
etc. ; 


Materials.—The materials easily av. 
able are red bricks and a hard sandsto 
which can only be obtained in thin bed 


Drawings.—Block plan, 16 ft. to 1 i 
showing general arrangement of buildi 
garden, etc. Plans of each floor, two « 
vations, and a section to a scale of 8 ft. 
1 in. Half-inch detail of part of entra’ 
front, with one or two full-size details 
masonry. 


(a) or (6) Almshouses for the poor o 
site 100 ft. by 100 ft., facing the street 
a country town, with buildings on e 
side of the frontage. 

There must be no windows to the « 
and west. t 

There must be accommodation for ft 
teen inhabitants, consisting of _ sitti 
room, with cooking stove, scullery, co 
w.c., and one bedroom, and somewher 
the general plan a common reading-rc 
and quarters for a single caretaker. ' 
buildings generally to be two storeys 
height. 


Drawings.—One-eighth inch = § 
plans, sections and elevations—2z she 
half-inch scale details—1 sheet. 


Subject XXXVI. 


(a) or (b) An Entrance Lodge to a ce 
tery. Accommodation required, 
living rooms, three bedrooms, and 0 
for superintendent. 


Drawings.—Two plans, a section 
two elevations all to %-in. scale. Di 
of entrance to larger scale. | 

Small scale block plan required shor 
position of lodge in connection with c¢ 
tery entrance. : 


(a) or (b) Headquarters for O.T.C, 
large Public School. 


Draft Condition.—The buildings, fo 
establishment of 400 infantry cadets, 
to form a detached group, sited on a 
plateau overlooking the playing fields, 
backed by wooded hills. The lay-m 
to be on broad and dienified lines, an 
include a paved parade ground, a 
7,500 yards super., colonnades, and | 
tered areas. The following accomm 
tion should be provided: Dmnill 
c. 7,500 ft. super; two lecture-roc 
armoury, with cleaning-room and © 
shop, magazine, reference library, ga 
for maps and models, miniature Ta 
orderly-room, offices for C.O., com) 
commanders and quartermaster, § 
rooms for tools, equipment, and 2 
rials; locker-rooms, shower-haths, | 
Common rooms for officers, cadet N.C 
and cadets, office for sergeant-instruc 
and quarters for one married sergean 


Drawings.—Plans, including la} 
andi key elevations to 1-32-in. scale. » 
tions and elevation of main building 
1%-in. scale. A sheet of %4in. scale de 

Dates for Submission of Designs 
: 1917-18. | 
Sub, XXXIV. Sub, XXXV. Sub. X? 


United Kingdom Aug. 31 Oct. 31 Dec. 
Johannesburg Oct. 31 _ Dee. 30 Feb. 
Melbourne Nov. 30 Jan. 31 Mar 
Sydney Nov. 30 Jan. 31 Mar 
Toronto Sept. 30 Nov. 30 Jan. 
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PREPARING FOR RECONSTRUCTION. 


T the present time the air is full of 
Miideas and suggestions for reconstruc- 
m after the war. Much of the discus- 
mn is of a vague and academic kind, a 
oping round and reaching out for solu- 
ms. This is probably inevitable at the 
ginning of such a movement, for many 
the problems are unquestionably of a 
mplicated and subtle kind, and it takes 
me time before men’s minds grip the 
ils of the subject and see precisely its 
actical implications. 
A clearing house for these ideas and 
ggestions is obviously desirable, and the 
inistry of Munitions has therefore de- 
Jed to set up a Ministry Reconstruction 
mmmittee and a small Reconstruction 
spartment for collating and studying the 
ports and recommendations on recon- 
‘uction made by the various departments 
the Ministry. In the June number of 

e “Ministry of Munitions Journal,” the 
sistance of manufacturers is invited to 
Ip with statements of the probiems of 
eir own particular businesses. 
The scheme is a promising and may be 
fruitful one. No doubt the Ministry 
ll be largely concerned with the recon- 
‘uction of the internal policy of the engi- 
‘ering trades, which is its special pro- 
nce; but there are allied problems of 
her trades which, if not coming within 
eir purview, are deserving of the con- 
leration of the Government’s Central Re- 
nstruction Committee, or the Board of 
‘ade and the Local Government Board. 
The building and contracting trades 
present normally one of the largest 
gtegations of labour-in the country. A 
eat amount of work has been done 
iring the past three years in the erec- 
m of factories and workshops, and indi- 
dual firms in these trades have been 
‘sy enough. But the aggregate of nor- 
al building activity has been greatly 
ttailed. The erection of house pro- 
tty, for example, has been completely 
a standstill, except in munition areas, 
d the arrears of domestic work to be 


overtaken are enormous and most urgent. 
The housing question before the war 
was receiving the attention of many 
borough and district councils, but for 
various reasons, and chiefly for want of a 
vigorous lead, practical measures were 
taken by only a few. We do not know 
what the Local Government Board may be 
doing in the matter, but the time is ripe 
for a co-ordinated effort to have a pro- 
gramme of construction thought out, and 
plans prepared, so that an orderly absorp- 
tion of labour may be made possible im- 
mediately on the cessation of hostilities. 
The national, municipal, and railway 
services have also been at a complete 
standstill so far as the maintenance of old 
and the construction of new works, not 
called for by the needs of the war, are 
concerned. Public bodies might, there- 
fore, be encouraged to look round the 
corner and consider the schemes which 
must inevitably go forward on the restora- 
tion of peace. Much preliminary work is 
necessary before the actual work of 
construction begins. Plans must be pre- 
pared, and approved by the Government 
Departments concerned ; and work of this 
kind could as readily be done now as after 
the war. Therefore schemes of new 
bridges, water supply, gas supply, sewer- 
age, electric lighting, road making, har- 
bour works, etc., might with advantage 
be brought forward to the point where all 
that remained was the placing of the con- 
tracts. There are firms of consulting 


engineers who are now relieved of the - 


pressure of war work, and who could give 
their time and thought to this necessary 
preliminary work. And the result would 
be that when the boys come home they 
would have productive labour to get on 
with at once, and the process of demobili- 
sation would be accelerated. 

Beyond those post-war activities which 
come within the control of the Govern- 
ment departments, however, there will be 


a large and busy, field of civil work. The 


past months have shown us that many 


manufacturers have their minds set on 
the construction of new and moderp 
designed plants; but in an increasing 
number of instances permission to build 
at the present time is being refused, and 
no doubt properly refused, by the Minis- 
try. It is apparent that if everyone waits 
until peace is declared, many months may 
be lost in the preparation of the necessary 
plans and schedules of quantities and the 
obtaining of tenders at that moment when 
returning wor ie should be employed. 

What we (“Kahncrete Engineering ”) 
predict is that the manufacturer who takes 
time by the forelock and instructs his 
architect or engineer to put on paper his 
completely thought-out scheme of new 
works will have an enormous advantage 
over his competitor, 

When peace is declared there will be an 
immediate reaction from the inevitable 
depression of the war. An _ increased 
buoyancy of spirit will animate all business 
men; builders and contractors, feeling 
the incubus of war withdrawn, will be 
keen and competitive in their desire to ob- 
tain work, and prices and costs will be 
most advantageous from the owners’ point 
of view. It is therefore only sound 
common sense which influences manufac- 
turers to look into the matter of their post- 
war schemes immediately, and to be ina 
position to take advantage of the few 
months of transition between war and post- 
war conditions. 

Some of the most important manufac- 
turers in the country are at the present 
moment investigating the advantages of 
reinforced concrete Model Daylight Fac- 


tories. Plans are being prepared for new 
motor works, new scientific instrument 
works, woollen mills, chemical works, 


paper works, etc. There can be no doubt 
that the firms who are pursuing this policy 
of looking round the corner will be amply 
rewarded in low costs of construction, 
rapid adaptation to the increased demand 
for civil output, and the establishment of 
goodwill. 
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A MUNITION FACTORY. 


The accompanying illustrations show a 
new munition works recently erected from 
the designs of Mr. A. Alban H. Scott. The 
front portion of the premises consists of 
two floors, the ground floor comprising 
the entrance rooms and the despatch de- 
partment. The upper floor of the front 
building contains the offices and also 
special stores. The back portion of the 
premises consists of one floor only. 

The ‘general structure is steel columns 
and principals, with north-light roof 
covered with boarding, felt, and slates. 
The walls consist of brickwork and the 
floor is paved with metallic paving. 

The spacing between the columns is 
25 ft. by 20 ft., and the roofs are arranged 
so as to take the shafting, the height being 
convenient to give the necessary drive. The 
engine-room is arranged on the left-hand 
side, together with provision for heating 
boilers, etc. 

These works are provided with a 
canteen, as shown on the plan (page 43), 
together with other special buildings, such 
as jaboratories, etc. The whole works 
have been laid out with provision for con- 
venient extensions to all departments. 


A BUILDER V.C. 


Company Sergeant-Major Brooks, of the 
Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry, who 
has been awarded the V.C. for bravery in 
the field, was, before joining the Army in 
1914, a workman in the employment of 
Messrs. Knowles and Son, builders, of 
Oxford and Headington. The act of 
valour for which Company Sergeant- 
Major Brooks was awarded his V.C. is thus 
officially described: “ For most conspicu- 
ous bravery. This warrant officer, while 
taking part in a raid on the enemy’s 
trenches, saw that the front wave was 
checked by an enemy machine-gun at close 
quarters. On his own initiative, and re- 
gardless of personal danger, he rushed 
forward from the second wave with the 
object of capturing the gun, killing one of 
the gunners with his revolver and bayonet- 


A MUNITION FACTORY. 


A MUNITION FACTORY: 


ing another. The remainder of the -gun’s 
crew then made off, ledving the gun in his 
possession. Company  Sergeant-Major 
Brooks then turned the machine-gun on 
the retreating enemy, after which he car- 
ried it back into our lines. By his courage 
and initiative he undoubtedly prevented 
many casualties, and greatly added to the 
success of the operations.” 


A MEMORIAL PLAQUE 
COMPETITION. 


‘“He Died for Freedom and Honour.” 
Such is the inscription which has been 
decided upon for the bronze memorial 
plaque to be presented to the next-of-kin 
of members of our naval and military 
forces who have fallen in the war. 

A competition for designs of the plaque 
has been opened, the chief, points con- 
nected with which are: 


A. ALBAN H. SCOTT, ARCHITECT. 


. 


sl 


GENERAL .VIEW OF INTERIOR. 


The memorial to be as near. as possib 
18 square inches. 

It may be a circle of 42 in. in diamete 
or a square of 4; in.,-or a rectangle « 
5 by 3 3-5 in. 

The design should comprehend a subje 
and a brief inscription. Some symbolic; 
figure subject should be chosen. The i 
scription given above must form part « 
the design. 

A sum of £500 will be awarded in prix 
for a limited number of the most-successf 
models. Should none of the models sul 
mitted be of sufficient merit no prize wi 
be awarded. 

All competitors must be British-bor 


subjects. 
The models should be delivered to tt 
Director, National Gallery, Trafalgz 


Square, W.C.2, not later than November ; 
1917. 

Each plaque will be accompanied by 
scroll, the details of which are-expected t 
be settled shortly. 


DUBLIN REBUILDING. 


hortly after the unhappy events which 
olved the destruction of so many build- 
s about the centre of Dublin (says a 
ter in the “Irish Times”), the Captain 
the City Fire Brigade, who is experi- 
ed in such calculations, estimated the 
nage at two million pounds. Though 
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the total amount of the ex-gratia grants 
made by the Government to pay for the 
damage has not transpired, it must be 
something very considerable indeed. It 
is not lack of money which has stood in 
the way of the progress of rebuilding, but 
lack of material, especially essential mate- 
rial, due to the multifarious demands of 
the war. Recently, however, the situation 
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A. ALBAN H. SCOTT, ARCHITECT. 
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in this respect has improved, and the Go- 
vernment have followed up expressions of 
sympathy with the necessity for the re- 
building of business premises by a defi- 
nite agreement to release the material re- 
quired fundamentally in reconstruction, 
on the certificate of the City Architect as 
to the bona fide nature of requirements 
specified in particular cases where he had 
passed the plans. The extent of war 
demands has still its restrictive effects, and 
the ingenuity of architects, quantity sur- 
veyors, and contractors has been, and will 
be, taxed in the discovery and application 
of alternative methods and material in 
construction. Considerable success has 
already been achieved in this way, and is 
manifest in the buildings which have 
already been reconstructed. Reinforced 
concrete, for instance, has been adopted in 
several instances, 


Another aspect of rebuilding calls for 
attention and serious thought on the part 
of the business men concerned, and that is 
the opportunity it gives not only for the 
newest methods of construction to be ap- 
plied, but for a thorough modernising of 
the equipment of a building. Under that 
head may be mentioned floor-making and 
covering, wall-covering, lighting, heating, 
ventilating, the installation of private tele- 
phones, pneumatic tubes, and cash rail- 
ways, filing cabinets, and office requisites. 

With regard to the rebuilding, the 
widening of the field of selection for those 
who give the orders, and those who make 
plans to execute them, should be of advan- 
tage to all parties, andi for the welfare of 
the city generally. The extent of Irish re- 
sources, and the proved skill of Irish archi- 
tects, contractors, masons, and handicraft 
workers will be kept prominently in mind 
in this connection ; and it may be said that 
quite a casual glimpse over that field re- 
veals possibilities which are rather remark- 
able. One has only to take a glance at 
the buildings of Dublin, both of older days 
and those, such as the Royal College of 
Science and the National University, upon 
which work is now proceeding, for confir- 
mation of Irish skill and Irish resources. 
In the immense work which is now making 
a definite start a great call will also have 
to be made upon the manufacturers of the 
sister isle for the supply of the numerous 
articles in the construction of which they 
have specialised. 

The question of stone or brick for the 
facing of buildings to be erected in Sack- 
ville Street is by no means settled—that is 
to say, if the pressure of labour organisa- 
tions concerned with the getting and pre- 
paration of stone is likely to be of any 
avail. Deputations to the Lord Mayor and 
to the Corporation urge with persistency 
the claims of stone. On the other hand, 
till recently the stone magnates, the quarry 
owners, seemed to be willing to allow their 
interests to go by default, expecting those 
who want stone to seek the whereabouts of 
quarries. That is not the way business is 
done nowadays: the proprietors of the most 
popular article cannot afford to allow its 
name to disappear from public notice for 
a month or hardly a week. However, the 
quarry-owners showed themselves willing 
to meet when arrangements were made for 


‘them, and the recent gathering under the 


auspices of the Dublin Industrial Develop- 
ment Association showed that they were 
ready to follow a lead, once given. 

If Irish quarry-owners:and material mer- 
chants fail to avail themselves of the usual 
means of publicity, they will have only 
themselves to blame if ‘their commodities 
remain .unused.* Nowadays, advertise- 
ment is a primary condition of success. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. Thomas Stewart. 

Mr. Thomas Stewart, Glasgow, has died 
at his residence, Burnbrae, Helensburgh, 
after a long illness. In partnership with 
a brother, Mr. Stewart at one time carried 
out large building operations, principally 
on the south side of Glasgow. He con- 
tinued in business on his own account 
till a few years ago. He also built a 
number of villas on the Upper John Street 
boundary of his own feu at Helensburgh. 
Mr. Stewart is survived by his wife, three 
daughters, and seven sons. His sons are 
all on service. Mr. Stewart was sixty-five 
vears of age. 


ME data t. SIURC 

Mr. Edgar L. P. Duke, builder and con- 
tractor, of Plymouth, who has died at the 
Royal Naval Hospital. Plymouth, was a 
brother of the Right Hon. H. E. Duke, 
K,.C., M.P., Chief Secretary for Ireland 
and member for Exeter. Since the’ out- 
break of war Mr. Duke had been engaged 
on Government service. On his return 
from Scotland, where he had been absent 
six months, he was taken iJJ, and he died 
from pneumonia after an illness of only 
ten days. Deceased was fifty-nine years of 
age, and leaves a widow and six children. 
One son is on national service and two 
others are in the Army. 


Mr. David Barclay, F.RJI.B.A. 

Mr. David Barclay, F.R.I.B.A.,.a lead- 
ing architect in Glasgow, died at his resi- 
dence, Laventille, Crow Road, Jordanhill, 
on July 13. A member of the firm of H. 
and B. Barclay, he was a native of the 
city. In collaboration with his brother he 
was the architect for the municipal build- 
ings of Greenock and also for the Glasgow 
Academy buildings. As an architect of 
schools he undertook a wide range of work, 
the principal example of which, perhaps, 
is the huge building of. the Royal Techni- 
cal College in George Street, his plans for 
which were selected in competitive con- 
test. A number of churches in the city 
and other public buildings were also de- 
signed by him. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, past 
president of the Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects, a governor of the Glasgow School of 
Art, a vice-president of Glasgow Art Club, 
and a member of the Royal Glasgow Insti- 
tute of the Fine Arts. ‘Mr. Barclay, who 
was over seventy years of age, was a 
member of the Incorporation of Masons, 
of which he was Deacon in root. 

[See editorial note, and the note at the 
end of this section. | 


Mr. Fames Allan. 

The death took place at his residence, 
Park Place, Cardiff, of Mr. James Allan, 
builder and contractor. Born at Fochabers, 
in the county of Moray, N.B., in April, 
1844, he was the son of Mr. Robert Allan, 
a farm holder. After serving his appren- 
ticeship to a stonemason at Elgin, he went 
to Cardiff and entered the service of Mr. 
Easton Gibbs, contractor for the Rhymney 
Railway, with whom he remained for 
nearly twenty years. On the retirement of 
Mr. Gibbs, Mr. Allan started business as a 
builder and contractor. In that capacity 
he did much towards the erection of 
modern Cardiff. He carried out important 
contracts, including the head offices of the 
Barry Railway Company at Barry; exten- 
sions to the Mount Stuart Dry Dock, 
Cardiff; the Western Mail Buildings; ex- 
tensions of the Royal Hotel and the 
Oueen’s Hotel; the Central Market, St. 
Mary Street; and Roath Park Preshyterian 


Church. He wasa Justice of the Peace for 
the city and an old member and ex-presi- 
dent of the Cardiff Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation. His only surviving son is Lieu- 
tenant Illtyd Allan, of the Welsh Regi- 
ment, who, in civil life, is a barrister-at- 
law. 


Mr. H. Chatfettd Clarke Fo. :, 


fF Ral BA. 
Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, 
F.R.I.B.A., died on July 12 from heart 
failure, following pneumonia, brought 


about by overwork. He had recently been 
actively engaged with surveys and valua- 
tions made all over the country at the re- 
quest of the Ministry of Munitions, for 
which he acted as honorary adviser to the 
Ministry. He was the son of the late Mr. 
Thomas Chatfeild Clarke, also a distin- 
guished architect, and was a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and 
past president of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion (1914-15). Many buildings in the 
City anel West End were erected from his 
designs, among them the new hall for the 
Cordwainers’ Company. He was surveyor 
to the Fishmongers’ and Cordwainers’ 
Companies, and to several of the leading 
insurance companies. Mr. Chatfeild 
Clarke was educated at Clifton College, 
and married a daughter of the late J. J. 
Galt, of Fernhill Park. Isle of Wight. He 
leaves three sons and three daughters. 
Two of his sons have commissions in the 
Army, and one of them has been reported 
missing and wounded. 

[A paragraph in this week’s editorial 
notes, on page 35, refers to the work of 
Mr. David Barclay and Mr. Howard Chat- 
feild Clarke, who were representative of 
two markedly different types of architect, 
and, between them, illustrate the versa- 
tility or diversity of gifts, comprehended 
by the profession which each in his own 
way had adorned. | 


LEGAL. 


Liability of Dissolved Partnership. 
Richardson v. Chessum. 
July 5. Offisial Referee’s Court. Before Mr, Verey, 


Mr. Verey, Official Referee, gave judg- 
ment on Thursday, July 5, in this consoii- 
dated action for the recovery of the bal- 
ance of account for work done under a 
contract to supply corrugated) iron and 
steel doors for the buildings which the de- 
fendants were carrying out at the Royal 
Albert Docks for the Port of London 
Authority. 

The Official Referee, in delivering his 
reserved judgment, said that although 
there were two actions, one against Jesse 
Chessum and the other against Rowland 
Chessum, Jesse Chessum alone defended, 
and the issue in both actions was whether 
he was liable in either or in both of the 
actions. Jesse and Rowland Chessum 
were in partnership as contractors in a 
large way of business, and they had a con- 
tract with the Port of London Authority 
for buildings at the Royal Albert Docks. 
In June, 1914, the plaintiffs’ tender for 146 
doors was accepted. Correspondence 
passed between the parties, and that corre- 
spondence formed a complete contract to 
make the doors subject to engineers’ alte- 
rations. Counsel for Jesse Chessum 
contended that it was a contract to deliver 
only so many doors as Chessum and Son 
should order, and the contention of the 
plaintiffs was that the contract bound 
them to deliver the number of doors which 
the contract showed would be required by 


. 
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~ 
the Port of London Authority. He was. 


opinion that the plaintiffs’ contention w 
right. The firm of Chessum and Son w 
dissolved in 1914 and a limited liabili 
company formed, to which all the busine 
was transferred... Under the Partnersh 
Act, the individual partners were liable f 
carrying out the obligations of the fir 
which existed at the time of the disso] 
tion. He came to the conclusion that Jes 
Chessum left it to Rowland Chessum 
see that the goods were delivered by t 
plaintiffs according to the contract, and 
found that there had been delivery to t 
partnership and that the defendants h 
failed to accept the goods in accordan 
with the contract. The goods sued f 
were delivered under the contract. The 
was a continuation of the obligation of t 
partnership to carry out the contract a 
pay for the goods. He gave judgmenti 
the plaintiffs for £197 os. 8d. in theo 
action and for £227 6s. in the other} 

Counsel for plaintiff asked for judgme 
against both the defendants, as judgme 
against one only would release the oth 
Mr. Rowland Chessum, he said, eae 
sent in Court during the hearing, althou 
he did not defend. 

The Referee entered judgment agai 
both defendants, with costs. | 


Architect's Claim for Fees. ; 
Aherne v. ames Cycle Co. 


July 16. Birmingham Assizes. 


William de Lacy Aherne, archite 
Waterloo Street, Birmingham, brought 
action against the James “Cycle Co., Spai 
brook, to recover, £140 fees alleged to 
due. 

Mr. Ward (instructed by Mr. A. J. H 
well) was for plaintiff, and Mr. Eales { 
structed by Docker, Hosgood and Co.) 
the defendant company. 

It was stated on behalf of the vial 
that in the autumn of last year he ¥ 
instructed by the managing director of 
company to prepare plans for a cante 
and agreed to do the work for a fee 
10 guineas and 23 per cent. on the fe 
cost of the building put up, which was! 
pected to be 43 600. It was necessary 
get the sanction of the Ministry of Mi 
tions before anything could be done, @ 
in all, acting on further instruct 
plaintiff prepared five schemes, vist 
several munition works and ihe wong 


canteens there. Eventually the work 
given to another architect. 

Mr. A. McEwan, A.R.I.B.A., vied 
sident of the Birmingham Architeetu 
Association, gave evidence that 7 
plaintiff’s charges were quite reasonable 

For the defence Mr..J. B. Bam 
managing director of the company, 
plaintiff’s offer was to supply draws 
specifications, and quantities for 
guineas and 25 per cent. on the cost | 
work was proceeded with. When 
terms were put to Mr. Aherne in the col 
of correspondence, he objected to the 
clusion of the specifications and quan' 
and as he did not reply accepting, witn 
thinking there was an end of the mat 
instructed another architect, who pe 
fresh plans. | 

His Lordship found that the contraet 
not include specifications and quanti 
and that the plaintiff was oreventea 
going on with what he had cera 
do. In addition to the ten suing 
which Mr. Aherne was obviously entitl 
he awarded forty guineas damages ¢ 
gave judgment for plaintiff for f 
guineas. His Lordship added that i 
a proper case to bring in the High 
and he certified for High Court costs. : 
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JOHN McCOMB, ARCHITECT. 
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HAT the proposals for a Builders’ Parliament 
would receive assent at the half-yearly meeting 
(held at Liverpool last week) of the National 

leration of Building Trades Employers was never 

loubt. That they should have been passed unani- 
isly is rather strange, considering the diversity of 

Ys minds and the inextinguishable love of conflict, 

so it was, and so the concert of industry was begun. 

aay therefore very well be that July 25, 1917, will 
eafter rank as a memorable date in the annals oi 
istry, because it was then that the National Federa- 

1 set their seal, so to speak, to the proclamation in 

ch employers express their determination to seek 

istrial peace and ensue it. Probably the unanimity 


; be taken as a hopeful sign that the employers: 
convinced of the folly of strife, and are very 


ing to discuss labour problems in a milder spirit. 
; apparent, also—or the movement would not have 
ched its present stage—that the wiser head's among 
workers are willing to put an end' to mere disputa- 
isness; but the operatives being so much more 
aerous than the employers, it will be so much the 
re difficult to bring them into line. To expect 
jlesale and instant conversion would be too 
guine. So far, everything seems to have gone 
vard with most extraordinary smoothness, but it 1s 
‘e prudence to assume that there are rocks ahead 
his imperfectly charted sea. Difficulties with the 
kkers are sure to arise, because it is impossible that 
new spirit can permeate the mass otherwise than 
vly. This is said, not in discouragement of the 
vement, but to prevent disappointment and to 
nsel patience under vexatious conditions that are 
ain to arise, and that will make large draughts on 
magnanimity with which the scheme has been so 
cessfully launched; on which auspicious start we 
rtily congratulate all concerned in it. 

; * * * * 


father superfluously, M. Emile Male has written a 
k to prove that the Germans have no art in them ; 
le Dr. G. Papillault might have spared himself the 
as of showing that the high claims of the Hun to be 
finest flower of intellect are equally unfounded. 
ese three years past we have learnt enough about 
rr Professor Boche to have become thoroughly well 
ire that the only arts in which he excels are ignoble 
| despicable in the extreme. What gulls we all were 
take these pretenders at their own preposterous 
gation! It is some consolation to find that the 
nch showed the same generous-minded credulity ; 
says M. Male, France had come to regard Germany 
the chosen home of Romanesque and Gothic art; 
sreas, as he proceeds to show, “ Germany has no 
m to figure among the great artistic nations. It is 
she, but France, that has the right proudly to bear 
cathedral,” referring to the mosaic in the Louvre, 
Which, amidst a group of figures of the leaders of 
among the nations, France bears the plaque of 
noges enamels, while Germany carries a mediaeval 
tch). This particular misconception was perhaps 
quite so prevalent in England as M. Male thinks it 
lave been in France; but France was ever too 
valrous to assert its own just claims in the domain 
art; whereas the Boche was ever wont to trumpet 
st loudly the virtues that he most lacked. 
* * * * 


rermany claimed to be “an originating and creative 
*e ~ not only in Romanesque and Gothic architec- 
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ture, but also in all the arts, especially in sculpture and 
in wood engraving. M. Male demonstrates that <hie 
was nothing of the kind. She borrowed her Roman- 
esque from Lombardy, her Bamberg sculpture from 
Reims. “As soon as ‘the Germans appear in the 
history of art, they are seen as imitators, and through- 
out the centuries this wil! remain their imdelibie 
character. Far from their art being young, 
free, spontaneous, it is, on the contrary, serviie, 
mechanical, an art of routine. The noble and 
classical figure of Our Lady of the Visitation at Reims 
becomes at Bamberg “an herculean matron with the 
smile of a negress ”»—very German indeed in the trans- 
lation. Very German also is the accentuation of the 
curves and consequent destruction of the harmony of 
line of an armchair of Louis XV. style, as M. Male 
relates, the egregious Boche either supposing he could 
improve what was perfect, or that he could disguise 
his theft. The reviewer of M. M4le’s book (“ L’Art 
Allemand et Art Francais du Moyen Age”; Armand 
Colin) reminds us, too, in the “ Times Literary Supple- 
ment” of July 26, of “the spectacular display of most 
unscholarly though most Prussian temper, vanity, and 
arrogance, which was made over the pseudo-Leonardo 
bust, when the zpse divi of an almost-highest connois- 
seur sought to reinforce itself with that of an_ail- 
highest master, and both were dissolved in the laughter 
of two continents.” At the pigheaded obstinacy of 
Professor Bode in persisting that the bust was a 
Leonardo after Lewis’s very modern waistcoat had 
been found inside it we marvelled at the time. To this 
farcical situation we had not then the key, which 1s, 
that whatsoever a German says to be true must be true 
—as an American would say, somewhat ambiguously, 
“it has got to be true.” 


Germany seems to be as nearly destitute of all power 
of invention as a nation well can be. Even its lies 
about the war are not so much inventions as distor- 
tions of the truth, and miraculously clumsy at that. 
Its claim to the invention of the art of printing from 
movable types, one remembers, is of the customary 
colossal impudence. Unless impartial and patient 
investigators like the late William Blades have erred, 
the statue to Gutenberg or Geinsfleisch glorifies an 
impostor and a thief, who stole the art from his 
employer, the Dutchman Coster, and absconded with 
it to Mainz. When, in the course of one of the period:- 
cal controversies on this subject, it was declared that 
the supporters of the German claim had resorted to 
barefaced forgery of documents, the accusation 
seemed incredible, and a reflection on those who made 
it. We now know the Boche much better than to 
credit him, as we did formerly, and somewhat 
fatuously, with a sense of honour. When Nietzsche 
proclaimed, in effect, that truth was anything that a 
German. cared to make it, we all thought that this 
“Thus spake Zarathustra” business was but the 
mopping and mowing and maundering of a madman ; 
but, behold, the Boche has adopted with alacrity and 
without reserve this brainsick gospel, and, in putting it 
in practice, has gone beyond his mystical master with 
all the ardour of a literal-minded disciple. 

% * * % 


German unscrupulousness is inveterate. British 
manufacturers have long known that their goods have 
been systematically pirated in Germany, and that their 
businesses have been insidiously undermined by 


a 
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German spies; but they could hardly have been aware, 
until the fact was revealed in these pages by two 
Belgian contributors, that these dishonest practrces 
were deliberately pursued as part of the national policy 
of “peaceful penetration”—that, for example, our 
new inventions were dissected, reconstructed in 
inferior materials, were slightly modified in form, and 
were then brazenly patented as German inventions. 
Well may “The Times” reviewer remark that “For 
industrious and systematic exploitation of other 
peoples’ ideas,” whether in art or in industry, “ no one 
can beat the Germans,” and certainly no one aspires to 
such a victory. After the war they will be in this 
respect worse than ever, because they will be in 
desperate straits, and we would suggest that the fullest 
possible evidence of their commercial and industrial 
depravity should be collected for production at the 
right psychological moment. Their depleted 
exchequer could not yield adequate compensation to 
the foreign manufacturers whom they have systemati- 
cally robbed ; but all possible means of circumventing 
the Boche’s low cunning and of preventing further 
piracy should be rigorously enforced. 


* * co * 


That “ most can raise the flower now, since all have 
got the seed,” is one of the few truths that the Boche 
has not shunned. Stuart and Revett’s “ Antiquities 
of Athens” he promptly pirated in some of the most 
wretched-looking editions of that work that have seen 
the light, the pirated illustrations being incredibly bad 
specimens of draughtsmanship, and the typography at 
the lowest level of the printer’s art, of which the Boche 
feigns to be the discoverer. At the annual Leipzig 
Fair, in the ’twenties, the “ best seller” was always the 
latest “ Waverley Novel,” Scott’s prolificacy being 
usually equal to the supply of a new one for each fair. 
These novels were immediately translated into 
German, and sold at the fair by several publishers. 
One year—apparently 1825, or 1826—Scott failed 
them. All but one of these enterprising pirates 
were that year left desolate. That one particular 
Boche, however, made a great “scoop.” He commis- 
sioned some German hack to supply Scott’s omission. 
A new “ Waverley Novel” was written for the occasion, 
and palmed off as genuine, the fraudulent publisher, 
having of course the monopoly in the article, making 
huge profits out of it. That novel should take high 
rank among the curiosities of literature. It was called, 
if we remember rightly, by the odd title “Wodda- 
moor,” and is said to have been translated into English, 
probably at the instigation of the pirate, who would 
not lack the impudence to follow up thus his fraudulent 
advantage. 

* * * * 


Uppingham is now to be reckoned among the public 
schools that have decided to include building in their 
war-memorial schemes. A “great memorial quad- 
rangle, of which the present schoolroom and chapel 
will form part,” is to be completed by the erection of a 
hall and colonnade. That most of the great public 
schools seem bent on building is easily explicable. 
With civilised man building is a healthy and natural 
instinct, which is exercised whensoever and whereso- 
ever a valid opportunity arises. Then, there is no 
more noble way of expressing veneration for the dead 
than by erecting a stately architectural monument. A 
minor consideration is that many of our public schools 
have been long in need of additional buildings, and 
it 1s with perfect legitimacy that this opportunity of 
getting them is seized—not, we are sure, with callous 
adroitness or indecent avidity, nor even consciously, 
for in every case the primum mobile is clearly a 
decorous and unsophisticated desire to commemorate 
the heroic dead. That the memorial should be not 
merely decorative, but should also serve a highly useful 
purpose, does not degrade it, but increases its dignity. 


It is because architecture is the Mistress Art, and 
next to poetry, the highest expression of the mind 
man, and not for any more sordid consideration, t 
we welcome this tendency to erect chapels, scho 
libraries, and other dignified buildings, in memory 
the fallen ; for no more honourable form of monum: 
can be conceived. Moreover, so great an occas 
should in every instance imbue the architect with 
most reverential regard for an art that is chosen. 
fulfil the most sacred functions. This is one of » 
many ways in which war will leave an indelible m: 
on architecture. 


THE PLATES. 4 


The Lehigh Valley Terminus, Buffalo, N.Y. 
HE Americans have long realised that the raily 
terminus, being in a sense the gateway to a ¢ 
should be built in a manner befitting the impe 
ance and dignity of its function, and they have p 
duced many remarkably fine results in the design 
this type of building. In this issue we illustrate a vi 
of the exterior and a working drawing of the prina 
elevation of the new terminus of the Lehigh Val 
Railroad, which recently completed at Buftalo, N. 
from the designs of Mr. Kenneth M. Murchison, 1 
building of high architectural merit. The station 
in reality two buildings separated by Washingt 
Street, communication between the terminal buildi 
proper and the baggage building being by means 0 
tunnel under Washington Street. The exterior 
the main building is of Indiana limestone. 
division offices are on the upper floors surrounding 1 
main waiting-room. Our reproductions are made 
courtesy of the “ American Architect.” i 


Plasterwork in Ashburnham House. 

Ashburnham House, which now forms part of We 
minster School, is commonly attributed to Inigo Jon 
but it is more than probable that the design was ma 
by Webb, who is said to have carried it -out somewhe 
about 1640. Mr. Harry Sim, who has made 
exhaustive study of the building, thinks it may ha 
been built between 1633 and 1640, or between 16 
and 1670. If the earlier date is correct, Inigo Jor 
was the architect, but if the later is the true one We 
must have been responsible for the design, Jor 
having died in 1652 and Webb in 1672. The hou 
contains some admirable plasterwork, two examp) 
being illustrated on one of the plates in this issue. 1 
great drawing-room has a fine plaster ceiling. A lar 
plain cove springs from the cornice out to a bez 
running parallel to the sides of the room. In t 
centre is a large oval, surrounded with rich modellir 
which originally was raised to a small dome. T 
plaster ceiling to Richard Busby’s library is a m¢ 
ornate piece of work, cherubs’ heads being introduc 
among the foliage. : 


The East Elevation of Blenheim Palace. 

The east front of Blenheim Palace is much mo 
satisfactory as an architectural composition than mc 
of the other elevations to the building. It is réstraim 
and dignified in design, and lacks the theatric 
mannerisms of the principal front, a view of whi 
appeared in our last issue. A further illustration 
this series will be given next week. 


Obelisk in the Market Place, Ripon. ; 

This obelisk, which was erected in 1701 by Mr. Jol 
Aislabie, who was Mayor in the following year, cc 
£564 11s. Qd., and is reputedly the finest of its kind 
England. Itis called locally the “ market cross,” whi 
may or not be an indication that it succeeded a re 
market cross and inherits the designation. Ripo 
indeed, would have been exceptional among ancie 
towns if it had been without a market cross, of whi 
this fine obelisk no doubt occupies the site. 


| OW gigantic a task it will be to repair the ravages 
of war! Over a series of years, millions of 
} muscular men are withdrawn from productive 
{vity—they do nothing but consume and destroy ; 
ile the energies of countless thousands of women 
absorbed in making the instruments of destruction. 
\l it be possible to redeem this prodigious waste—to 
trtake the vast accumulation of arrears? It may be 
(sible, but it will not be easy. It will be the less easy 
jause, alas, so many thousands of the men will 
| return to work. We shall have to overtake the 
sars with far fewer workers than we had in the days 
peace and plenty. We shall have, then, to make 
most of our resources in men and machinery, 
faining from both the utmost service they can yield. 
men | mean directors as well as workers; by 
ichinery I mean the machinery of management and 
anisation as well as the engines of production. 


\re we, then, to sweat the workers, to impose upon 


vften rebelled before the war? By no means. Any 
h attempt would be a fatal mistake. But man and 
chine may be—must be—tuned up for the produc- 
!1 of more and better work without hurting either— 
chance to the improvement of both. We had got 
yer slack in such matters. Neither man nor 
chine took kindly to the tuning-up process, the man 
enting it because he saw in it no advantage for 
self, while the machine was too old-fashioned to 
sond profitably. To the man some inducement 
ist be offered ; and unresponsive machinery must be 
(upped. How to make the best of the machine, Lord 
werhulme suggested a week or two ago in an 
oirably practical review of the situation. We are 
keep the wheels revolving without cessation, day 
| mght. Does that imply that the man is to be 
‘rworked? Not at all. On the contrary, it may 
jan that his working-time will be skertened without 
jrment to his earnings. Even the great war cannot 
the fact that there are only twenty-four hours in 
ay ; and if the work is done in “continuous shifts” 
\machinery need never be idle, and no “ shift” need 
‘k more than six hours at a stretch. Overtime 
ald be abolished, as, before the war, it had been, 
instance, in printing offices where the night-shift 
tem had been adopted. 


* * * ca 


There would result a great gain in the health, 
jour, and freshness of the workers, whose physiology 
il psychology the employers are beginning to study ; 
/Maximum output would be got from the machinery ; 
t, rates, and insurance would not be paid on pre- 
/es that now for a considerable number of hours— 
‘, by aggregation, days, weeks, years—yield no 
im on these items. As a slight adverse set-off, 
te would be, of course, extra wear and tear on the 
chinery and on the building; which latter, to with- 
ad the continuous strain, must be no ramshackle 
d of early Victorian construction, but a solid and 
nd structure on the new model—a “ daylight fac- 
‘so arranged that all operations follow each other 
‘lirect sequence, and are performed with the utmost 
\unable facility, without hindrance or obstruction— 
jxctory into which its owners will not be ashamed to 
i the light of day, but in which the workers will be 
‘amed to be slovenly in person or in performance. 
everything will “ go like clockwork,” worry, which 
$ energy, will be eliminated ; and the cheerfulness 
tmakes for alacrity will be in every way promoted. 
ide and out, the factory will be a pleasant place to 
kin. Light, ventilation, equable temperature, and 


m harder conditions than those against which they ° 
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the means of cleanliness (the enlightened owner 
supplies baths) wiJl keep the workers healthy and 
fresh, comfortable and contented. They will receive 
a higher wage, because in these conditions, in this 
favourable environment, they will earn it. On these 
lines of sweet reasonableness the architect is now 
advising his factory-building client. This may be 
Owenism, or Ruskinism, or Morrisism; some belated 
pessimist may even denounce it as Utopian, Arcadian, 
New Lanarkian. It may be all these things ; but it 1s 
also concrete fact—reinforced-concrete hard material 
fact. In America no other policy of industrial build- 
ing is tolerated; and, in Britain, Bournville and Port 
Sunlight are not the only examples of the commercial 
success of broad-minded and enlightened views on 
industrial economy. 


* * 


In the last resort, does not everything depend on 
motion—on “getting there” by the “quickest 
route, cheapest fare”? Motion, therefore, is an 
expensive thing to waste, and must be economised to 
the utmost extent and in every direction. This 
economy has been well-nigh perfected with respect to 
machinery and transit, and thoughtful planning has 
given it its gangways and fairways and orbits. At 
present, the orbits are apt to be very eccentric. In 
France, the scarcity of industrial man-power has 
caused employers to take up rather seriously, during 
the past few months, the “motion study” notions 
which have been for some years past in course of 
elaboration in America. Messrs. Taylor and Thomp- 
son, and Mr. Frank B. Gilbreth, having devoted many 
years to the studious observation of the movements of 
men at work, have found that much motion is wasted, 
and that this wastage can be prevented by systemati- 
cally performing every operation in the quickest and 
best way. In his book on “Motion Study,” Mr. 
Gilbreth relates some most astonishing results of doing 
work in the right way—for that is what it comes to. 
By economising on motion, a worker may produce 
twice or thrice as much work, with less fatigue. 


* * * * 


Mr. Gilbreth has applied his system more particu- 
larly to brickwork. It is beyond dispute, he says, that 
the fastest bricklayers, and generally the best brick- 
layers, are those who use the fewest motions, and not 
those who are naturally the quickest-motioned, and he 
states that they instinctively use one set of motions 
when they are trying for speed, and another when they 
are not rushed. He shows how economy may _ be 
attained in every detail—with the right tools rightly 
handled, and the materials and appliances so disposed 
as to save effort and ensure the best results in the 
quickest time. Thus, “an apprentice should be taught 
to hold his trowel like a razor, with two fingers only, 
and with the thumb on the top of the handle: the thumb 
should never be put round the handle of the trowel.” 
How many of our young bricklayers have been 
taught how to hold a trowel? Andi still fewer have 
been persuaded to suppress their idiosyncrasies in the 
use of it. There are, unless I misunderstand Mr. 
Gilbreth, commonly in use about eighteen (there are no 
doubt many more) wrong ways of laying a brick, and 
there is only one right way, which most bricklayers 
have failed to discover. There are also several wrong 
ways of loading bricks into a barrow, all which are 
religiously and devoutly followed. In fact, it would 
seem that the working builder loses no opportunity of 
wasting time and strength. But it is very obvious that 
it is only the “young shaver” who wili be easily 
persuaded to hold his trowel “ like a razor.” 

DIOGENES. 
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FROM CANNON STREET TO CHARING CROSS.* 


BY W. D. CAROE, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.IB.A. 


CANNON STREET RAILWAY BRIDGE (Sir T. Hawk- 
shaw, 1863-00). 

NTIL we come to Chelsea the South-Eastern 
and Chatham Railway Company absorbs. ail 
the railway bridges spanning the _ river, 

and even half of the Grosvenor Bridge. It 
cannot be said that the railways have been 
kind to London or worthy of their great 
importance in modern life. Nevertheless, Cannon 
Street Railway Bridge holds first place, and in certain 
aspects approaches that phase of the majestic we are 
apt to associate with the ungainliness of the mastodon. 
So far as architectural forms are applicable at all to 
cast iron, we must accord its designer some measure of 
success. We don’t want it, but we might have much 
worse. We feel how gladly we would follow the 
guidance of the Pennsylvania Railroad in New York 
and put the railway underground, and bury Cannon 
Street Station with it. This is a quite serious sugges- 
tion. What New York has done on a mighty scale in 
rock, London can do on a comparatively small one in 
clay. 

SOUTHWARK. BRIDGE (John Rennie, 1814-19). 

Southwark Bridge was the second to which cast- 
iron was applied in London. Its utility was never 
fully developed, and as its life was comparatively 
short, Jet\us Saye of, it ithat, thoushnevate)) meric 
was perhaps mediocrity, its lines were generally 
pleasing. This was a true arcuated construction, iron 
voussoirs, set together by bolts in place of mortar, 
being employed. Its distinction lay in the bold sweep 
of its three great arches. Its continuance seems to 
have been in jeopardy and its gradient was against it. 
So much was this the case that it was deemed fitting 
to re-erect it, even without the widening of its 
approaches. Sir Ernest George, R.A., has been wisely 
called in to ensure our having something better, and 
we can but regret that he was not given an opportunity 
of showing us by a complete stone construction the 
outcome of that delightful series of studies expressed 
in water-colour which he has made of most of the best 
bridges of Europe. Sir Ernest’s design, through no 
fault of his, to my mind suffers somewhat by the lack 
of shore abutments projecting from the quayside— 
almost an essential for monumental bridge construc- 
tion. It may be useful here to make an interpolation. 
The bridges erected before old London Bridge was 
finally demolished were, in order of date: Westminster, 
Blackfriars, Vauxhall, Waterloo, Southwark. The 
foundations of all more or less gave way, but do not let 
us thereby blame their designers. The starlings of 
London Bridge occupied so much of the waterway 
that their removal altered the Thames between 
London Bridge and Teddington from being almost an 
inland lake to the stream as we know it. The designers 
of these bridges arranged for the former condition and 
not the latter, and the failure of their work was no 
fault of theirs. 


ST. PAUL’S BRIDGE. 

Of St. Paul’s Bridge I shall not say much. I have 
never been seriously convinced of the need for it. If 
it is needed, I think St. Paul’s Cathedral should have 
formed the focus of the scheme rather than the cats- 
paw of its opponents. There are those who assert 
that a lack of architectural grasp on a large scale is 
inherent in the race. Is it possible that the develop- 
ment of this great scheme on its determined lines gives 
substance to the contention? I feel convinced of this, 
that the practical needs of the traffic by way of avert- 


* Further extracts from a paper on ‘London Bridges,” read before the 
London Society. 


ing congestion, and the architectural needs of | 
Paul’s and the occasion, do really happen to coincide 
this case. Iam equally convinced that this happy f. 
has not been fuily grasped by those in charge of t 
scheme. 


ST. PAUL’S RAILWAY BRIDGE (Messrs. Mills, Wol 
Barry, and Burnet, 1883-6). 
BLACKFRIARS RAILWAY BRIDGE (Joseph Cubitt 
1863-4). 

Two railway bridges nestling like love birds, 
perhaps shirking criticism, come next—St. Pa 
Bridge, an iron arched construction on stone piers, | 
so blanketed ‘by its neighbour that its existence 
hardly realised by many. That neighbour, Bla 
friars Railway Bridge, erected, as well as designed, 
Joseph Cubitt, tries to be architectural, with 
clustered columns and _ scrolled  shieldpieces. 
condemn it root and branch, by the very fact of 
inherent selfish blanketing. It possesses an alm 
calculated intrusiveness, denying the enjoyment 
ought to be allowed of other structures and prospec 
on and off the river. 


BLACKFRIARS ROAD BRIDGE (OLD) (Robert Myl 
1700-69). 

The first bridge of Blackfriars was projected in I) 
(by Act of Parliament), and was the first work of 1 
Bridge House Estates outside London Bridge. 
competition was instituted, and out of twenty desi 
sent in that of a young Scot, Robert Mylne, fresh fr 
study in Rome and.on the Grand Tour, was select 
Despite all that the great Dr. Johnson could do 
burke it by way of favouring his friend and prot 


. Gwynne, it was erected and opened in 1769. 


The elliptical arch was declared by Johnson and 
critics to be as unsightly as it was inherently wez 
collapse sooner rather than later was prophesied, all 
no purpose. 

We can only regret that when under-tra 
demanded more waterway and over-traffic an eas 
gradient, the monumental instinct which Myine | 
fed, fostered, and expressed had expired. The Bric 
had cost £153,000 in 1760-69. In 1833, a signific 
date in relation to the removal of Old London Brid 
owing to the ravages of the water upon the Portle 
stone employed, £103,000 had to be expended. 
the same time, the crown of the road was lowered 4 
the approaches were raised, the gradient being reduc 
from I inOto I jn 24. Mylne became Surveyor of 
Paul’s, and his work there commands our resp 
We may recall that he built for himself an interest 
mansion just between his bridge and the gt 
cathedral, on a spot where now stands St. Paul’s R 
way Station. 


BLACKFRIARS NEW BRIDGE (Joseph Cubitt, 1864-l 

What wayfarer across our present Bilackfm 
Bridge, who has any pride in his environment, 1s | 
depressed by the circumscription of his view seawat 
It is one of the peculiarities of bridge construction t 
in few instances does the structure make any appea 
those who pass over it, unless a flanking view has b 
first obtained. As regards Blackfriars, the flank 
view is possible only to those who approach it from" 
west on the Middlesex shore. The appeal in this ¢ 
from whatever aspect made, is not a strong 0 
although strongly made by an excess of applied arc 
tecture and meaningless ornament. This is insidi 
work. We have four granite shafted “ Gothic” fo 
to serve for piers. They are hopelessly without sc 
carry nothing but a loiterer or two, and are joined 
by Some iron segmental arches, said to be excellen 


onstructed. I am glad to accord them such merit as 
yey possess. The designer seems to have been 
‘shamed of his good construction, for he masks it with 
cast-iron petticoat, ornamented and balustraded after 
ve manner of the manufacturer’s catalogue. This 
aaracteristic Victorian effort at monumental pretti- 
ess cost $475,000. We must console ourselves by 
yntemplating the work of an age surer in its concep- 
on of monumental fitness. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE (John Rennie, 1811-1817). 

In Mylne’s day the orders held sway. His Ionic 
rder at Blackfriars no doubt led to the Doric at 
Vaterloo, the masterpiece of our bridges, opened in 
817, and fitly called after the great battle. .‘‘Good 
vine needs no bush,” and I refuse to admit the 
‘titicism that its “order” is an extraneous addendum. 
: just adds the monumental note, and brings all the 
arts into harmonious scale. 

The bridge had suffered at one time from the atten- 
ons of the gas engineer. Some nondescript ‘“ reach- 
1e-down” lamps and lamp-posts had supplanted the 
dmirable originals. The R.I.B.A. aided by Sir 
-eorge Frampton, succeeded in setting right that lapse 
ftaste. I well remember how, many years ago, I was 
iiuked by one of the protagonist pundits of the 
2: for “exaggerating the importance of such a 
etail.” 

It is said that the scour of Thames unbridled is 
ndermining the security of this admirable structure, 
nd that its condition is such that it cannot be 
idened. I could wish it may never require widening, 
ith a new Charing Cross Road Bridge to relieve it. 
ut whether or no, I have faith in the skill of our 
agineers that they will see to it that so fine a monu- 
went is never in jeopardy. 


MHARING CROSS RAILWAY BRIDGE (Sir J. Hawk- 
shaw, 1860). 

_And now we come to Behemoth itself. Of Brunel’s 
fungerford Bridge, its predecessor, the brick piers up 
) the railway platform are still doing service in the 
‘hames, while the chains are spanning the Avon at 
ristol, where Brunel had won a competition in 1829 
or a chain bridge he was never to see erected. Those 
ho want to know anything about Behemoth will find 
ll details set down in a reprint from the proceedings 
f the Royal Institute of Civil Engineers by Harrison 
{ayter, to which I must refer you. But remember that 
ehemoth single was bad enough, but Behemoth 
oubled is almost doubly disfiguring. Apart from the 
itrinsic ungainliness of the erection, I quarrel with it 
ecause, owing to its so prominent position at the river 
end, it obtrudes on all sides. It exasperates by its 
fective obstruction. It obstructs the prospect of 
Vaterloo Bridge and Somerset House from West- 
umster, and the prospect of Westminster from 
ee° Bridge. Whichever way of approach, 
deussing that ‘best of all our river sweeps, far-famed 
y Wordsworth, there it blocks the outlook. Into the 
2cent controversy there is no need for me to enter. It 
fresh on your minds. 

Tam optimist enough still to trust sufficiently to thc 
ood sense of our people to believe that in five or six 
‘ears’ time the knell of the Monster will be sounded, 
nd a great road bridge projected to take its place. It 
ems perhaps strange that Kent should claim what 
urrey has never asked for. Indeed, the quite 
condary position taken by the L. and S.W. in this 
tatter has always been to me inexplicabie. Rut | 
m conscious that use and custom are such that it is 
wch easier to withhold than to withdraw. If 
iburban Kent had never had the facilities of Charing 
Toss, suburban Kent would never have missed them, 
ut, having tasted of the apple, the-knowledge is there : 
nd the greatest opposition must be expected from 
ten of Kent and Kentish men, who had better be 
Pdeased, and can be by even greater facilities than 
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they already have. They have a name for obstinacy 
and pertinacity. Why not, then, seize the chance for 
through railway connection, from South Western as 
well as South Eastern to all the northern stations from 
Paddington to King’s Cross? Iam thus the strongest 
advocate of an underground station at Charing Cruss, 
which will deal with South Western as well as South 
Eastern through suburban traffic, without passengers 
changing. It is the Pennsylvania of New York once 
more. What New York has done in much more diff- 
cult circumstances, we also can do. 

Such a new Charing Cross Station would be much 
more satisfactory than the present, for it would be in 
immediate contact with the Metropolitan, the District, 
Bakerloo, Hampstead, and Highgate Railways, as well 
as with the Embankment trams and the Strand’ omni- 
buses, and it would form no block to the traffic. 

We must not forget that the present railway systems 
of London were laid out for the most part when rail- 
way science was comparatively in its infancy, and 
when the power of driving tubes througn the ciay was 
unknown. We have to bring a very imperfect and 
confused system up to date in the lhght of our riper 
knowledge. The intercommunication railway problem 
of London is thus ripe for solution, and until that solu- 
tion is determined and agreed upon paper—not neces- 
sarily the railways constructed—our much-desired 
Charing Cross improvement may have to wait. 


I want to see a strong Railway Committee appointed 
at once ad hoc, to deal with this pressing railway 
problem, on which committee this society ought to be 
represented, because the amenities of London are so 
intimately concerned. 

Taking, then, a new road bridge as a necessity of the 
future, which no Londoner worthy the name will be 
content to do without, here is my scheme for it. I am 
a low-leveller of firmest conviction, always with the 
proviso that the low level permits a stone bridge to be 
erected. Only if it be proved that that cannot be done 
will my prejudice be allayed. But I know it can be 
done. The levels are difficult—admittedly. But I 
have worked them out carefully, and I know that the 
difficulties can be surmounted. They are awkward 
chiefly, but far from insurmountable, in connection 
with the eastern entrance of the National Liberal Club 
and some of the shops and entrances in the block of 
buildings opposite, containing the Royal Colonial 
Institute. The general treatment of the Charing 
Cross approaches does not admit of great variety, and 
I find myself in pretty close agreement with the abie 
and stately plan by Messrs. Niven and Davison, to 
whom I will only say that I had made my plan before 
I saw theirs. 

My bridge, like theirs, is on the true axis of North-. 
umberland Avenue. I demur altogether to the criticism 
that the Embankment would look “humped” by a rise 
and fall of the river wall at this point. The long level 
line, which is extremely valuable, can quite well be 
maintained as an outer walk, with an’ inner wall 
stepped up behind it. Such stepping is perfectly satis- 
factory and harmonious, and would in this situation be 
aided by the curve of the river sweep. 


A feature of my plan is to send the trams under the 
bridge, which is easy enough. A tram station in con- 
nection with the Undergrounds at this point would be 
a great boon, and the cross tram traffic difficulty would 
be defeated. I do not want to see trams defiling the 
new bridge. On the Surrey side I place the two 
stations symmetrically on Waterloo Road as an axis 
running between them under a high level glazed 
station approach. One station is called “ Waterloo.” 
Let us call the other “Ypres,” or anglicé “ Wipers.” 


‘The practical advantage of symmetrical stations iS 


obvious; people who know their way about one will 
not be at sea at the other. 


(To 6¢ continued.) 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Builder Awarded Military Medal. 

Sergeant W. Helm, L.N.L. Regiment, 
who has been awarded the Military Medal 
for gallantry-at the battle of Messines by 
leading the attack after his platoon officer 
had been killed, was formerly employed 
by Mr. Ray, builder, Cottam, Lancs. 


A Perspective of Manchester Old Town 
Hall. 

We have received from Mr. Gordon 
Hemm a reproduction in collotype of a per- 
spective drawing which, at the request of 
the Manchester Corporation, he has re- 
cently prepared of the Manchester Old 
Town Hall, of which building, it will be 


remembered, we published about. the 
middle of 1915 Mr. Hemm’s complete 
series of measured drawings. The per- 


spective is an excellent piece of draughts- 
manship in Mr. Hemm’s_ characteristic 
style, and it will be valued as a faithful 
record of a building that took high rank 
among the achievements of the Classic 
Revival. 


Old Shoreham Church. 


The Congress of the British Archeo- 
logical Association at Brighton concluded 
with visits to the Norman churches of Old 
and New Shoreham and to Chichester, 
where the cathedral, the quaint St. Mary’s 
Hospital, and the tiny church of St. Olave, 
dating back to Roman times, were in- 
spected. In conducting the members over 
the Norman church of Old Shoreham, Mr. 
Mainwaring Johnston took occasion to 
point out that the famous zig-zag window 
in the flat Norman buttress of the south 
transept is misdescribed as a feature of the 
original structure. It is, he said, a later 
embellishment, copied from: one of the 
similar windows in the tower buttresses of 
Clymping Church. 


Uppingham War Memorial. 

A general committee, composed of re- 
presentative old boys, has now adopted the 
following scheme for the war memorial at 
Uppingham School: (1) To erect a memo- 
rial in the chapel; (2) to complete a great 
memorial quadrangle, of which the present 
school room and chapel will form part, by 
the erection of a hall and colonnade ; (3) 
to raise a fund for helping in the education 
at Uppingham of the sons of parents who 
either have fallen in the war, or who, 
owing to the war, would be unable, with- 
out assistance, to provide for their sons the 
education which they had hoped to give 
them. Preference will be given to the 
sons of Old Uppinghamians. It is hoped 
to raise a sum of £50,000. An appeal for 
money will not be made until after the 
war, but the committee will be glad to re- 
ceive promises of support. 


“A Thousand and One Uses for Gas.” 
An ample supply of ever-ready hot 
water is among the prime needs of any 

‘type of institution engaged on “war 
work,” whether it be a hospital, munitions 
factory, or a communal kitchen; and the 
British Commercial Gas Association, of 
47, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1, 
have done well to make the July number 
of their illustrated monthly, “A Thou- 
sand and One Uses for Gas,” substantiallv 
a reprint of an earlier issue which dealt 
with the provision of hot water for institu- 
tion requirements. Ample evidence is 
brought forward to show that gas and gas- 

“coke as boiler-fuel secure not only the 
necessary reliability and efficiency in the 
working of the water-heating system but 


earlier edition was quickly exhausted; 


also the economy in fuel consumption 
which is more than ever desirable to-day. 
So practical are the advice and information 
given that we do not wonder that the 
for 
it is obvious that the reprint meets a wide 
and positive demand. 


Six Hundred New Houses for Burryport. 


A special meeting of the Burryport 
Urban Council has been held to consider 
what steps the Council should take in 
connection with the drainage scheme see- 
ing that the Treasury had promised a 
grant of £30,000 towards the erection of 
six hundred houses at Burryport, three 
hundred houses to be proceeded with im- 
mediately. It was mentioned that a sub- 
committee of the Council had been ap- 
pointed to visit the Local Government 
Board, and, seeing that an appointment 
had been made, some of the members 
thought it would be desirable to bring the 
drainage scheme before the Local Govern- 
ment Board at the same time. After a 
discussion it was resolved to appoint a 
committee to ask the Local Government 
Board to sanction the drainage scheme. 


Birmingham Wages Award. 


It is stated that the operatives in the 
Birmingham building trade are dissatis- 
fied with the recent award of 1d. per hour 
increase in wages rates, and, while it thas 
been loyally accepted on the advice of the 
leaders, one section of the trade has passed 
a resolution asking that application should 
be made for an additional amount. The 
original application was for an advance of 
3d. per hour. Councillor Saunders (Car- 
penters and Joiners), in an interview, is re- 
ported as saying that great dissatisfaction 
was felt at the recent decision, but as the 
arbitrator was appointed by the Industrial 
Commissioners, his award would be loyally 
accepted for the time being. The third 
paragraph in the award had given rise to 
some criticism in the district, exception 
being taken to the limiting of the award to 
those engaged upon munition works. A 
letter had, however, been received from the 
Birmingham building trades employers to 
the effect that they had agreed to pay the 
additional 1d. an hour irrespective of the 
work the men were employed upon. 


David Garrick Relics at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

Last year the Victoria and Albert 
Museum obtained the painted bedstead, 
with its original Indian cotton hangings, 
which was made between 1770-1775 for 
David Garrick’s villa at Hampton. The bed- 
stead was presented by Mr. H. E. Trevor, 
a descendant of David Garrick’s brother 
George, and now, through the generosity 
of this gentleman, with the co-operation of 
some admirers of David Garrick, the 
Museum has secured the rest of the con- 
temporary furniture which was made for 
the Hampton bedroom. These consist of 
three wardrobes, a corner cupboard, a 
basin stand, a dressing-glass, and five 
chairs. With the exception of the dress- 
ing-glass, all the furniture is decorated in 
green and yellow, in the same manner as 
the bedstead, some pieces having desigins 
of Chinese figures and landscapes. The 
dressing-glass is supported by snakes in 
carved and gilt wood, and is decorated in a 
style designed to suggest Dresden china. 
Apart from its historic interest, the furni- 
ture presents an attractive scheme of deco- 
ration which should be useful to modern 
artists and decorators. It is at present 
exhibited in Room 57 of the Woodwork 
Galleries of the Museum. 
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BRIGHTON’S INDIAN WAR 
MEMORIAL. 


With reference to the memorial to } 
erected on the Downs, near Brighton, ¢ 
the spot where the remains of the India 
soldiers who died in the local military ho 
pital were cremated, Sir John Otter, e: 
mayor of the borough, has been in corr 
spondence with Mr. J. Allen Hows 
curator of the Geological Survey ar 
Museum, upon the relative suitability. 
granite or marble for the ch’hatri, and ; 
the result it has been decided to constru 
the building of Sicilian marble, which wi 
it is estimated, increase the cost to abo: 
£3,000. The Brighton authorities unde 
take to contribute £1,500. if the Indie 
Council will pay a similar sum. In # 
latest letter from the India Office the su 
is limited to £1,300, but that was on # 
basis of granite as the material used. 
tender has been accepted for the buildir 
work for £2,473, but there will be oth 
expenses in the-‘preparation of 1# 
ground and approaches. 

In recognition of the care and atten 
given to the wounded Indian soldiers wl 
were brought to Brighton after serving 
France, a pavilion is to be erected on tl 
seaside by their grateful fellow-countr 
men. At the request of the committ 
which has the scheme in hand, Mr. E. | 
Henriques, Government of India archite 
tural student, has (says the “ Pione 
Mail” of Simla); under the direction 
Colonel Sir Swinton Jacob, prepared 
plan of an Oriental character. The pay 
lion is to be 45 ft. by 45 ft., and will for 
a shelter from the weather. Funds pe 
mitting, the whole building will be fae 
with marble, prepared preferably | 
Indian workmen in India. There will 
four shelter rooms, each with a separa 
entrance, of which that on the north w 
be the principal one. Facing tt 
entrance it is proposed to erect in ; 
verandah a marble slab, 5 ft. by 23 ft., 
which the history and object of the bai 
ing will be recorded. The centre court w 
be. provided with a domed roof, havings ! 
outside diameter of 11 ft. 


ROLL OF HONOUR. 


Second-Lieutenant C. L. Wright. 

Second-Lieutenant Cecil Lauren 
Wright, Royal Garrison Artillery, who fi 
in action on July 7, aged thirty-thr 
years, was the elder son of Mr. and M1 
Richard Wright, of The Lyntons, Ne 
Malden, Surrey. He became a member 
the Architectural Association in 1903, al 
in 1910 was elected an Associate of t 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Second-Lieutenant L. Solomon, K.O.S. 
Second-Lieutenant Leonard Solomo 
who fell on April 23, aged thirty-two yeat 


was a son of Mr. Lewis -Solomo 
F.R.I.B.A., of 21, Hamilton Term 
N.W. He was educated at Universi 


College School, London, Cheltenham C 
lege, and the City and Guilds Enginee 
ing College, South Kensington. Short 
before the war broke out he went 
Canada, and on the day war was declar' 
joined the Dominion forces, but was pt 
nounced to be “medically unfit.” H 
however, underwent an operation in ord 
to qualify for active service, came to En 
land, and, obtaining a commission, we 
to the front line last December. He w 
an Assoc.M.Inst. of Electrical Enginee 
and bronze medallist Royal Drage 
Society. 
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| ADAPTING 


| ae already a long retrospect to the 
early months of the war, but it is not 
/long ago that one has forgotten the 
fusion and chaos occasioned by our 
it efforts to adapt ourselves to vastly 
/mged circumstances. There were, for 
tance, soldiers to be housed and, all too 
/n, wounded men to be sheltered; and 
} accommodation available: was both 
ie and, for the most part, unsatisfac- 
y. There was no time to waste, how- 
/r, and having found) the necessary 
jildings—having converted colleges and 
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BUILDINGS TO WAR-TIME NEEDS. 


council schools into hospitals, skating 
rinks into cookhouses, and so on—the 
next thing the authorities had to do was 
to get them suitably equipped as soon as 
might be. A building without adequate 
heating, lighting, cooking, and _ water- 
heating arrangements was worse than use- 
less ; and it speaks volumes for the speed 
and patriotism with which the gas industry 
mobilised for active service that the requi- 
site work was often carried out at an hour’s 
pee and completed within a very few 
days. 
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PLAN OF A WORKS KITCHEN, SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF GAS APPARATUS 


| FOR PROVIDING APPROXIMATELY 850 MEALS. 


The Equipment of Hospitals and 
Temporary Buzldings. 

Take as a typical -ifistance, St. Mark’s 
College, Chelsea, which has been trans- 
formed into a military hospital. It pos- 
sesses two kitchens, one each for the 
medical and the surgical section respec- 
tively. In the first of these, which is 
capable of cooking for 400 to 500 persons, 
the following apparatus was installed: A 
three-oven gas roaster, a 200-lb. capacity 
potato steamer, a double-oven gas range 
with hot plate, two hot plates for boiling 
and stewing, a gas-heated stock-pot stand, 
four gas boilers of capacities ranging from 
eight to forty gallons, and a combined 
carving table and hot closet. 

The equipment of that kitchen was 
completed within thirty-six hours after 
first notice had been received by the gas 
undertaking responsible for the work—a 
record paralleled not once but many times 
all over the country, though even then the 
industry was hampered by lack of men 
owing to the immediate and enthusiastic 
response given by its employees to recruit- 
ing appeals. Nor was it only the hospitals 
which claimed its aid; there were camps 
to be fitted up for our own men and their 
prisoners, Y.M.C.A. huts to be provided 
with cooking and heating facilities, and, 
in large numbers, buildings to _ be 
equipped as comfortable havens for Bel- 
gian refugees. In all these cases the work 
could not have been carried through so 
expeditiously and so well, had it not been 
that gas-mains are everywhere to-day, and 
gas apparatus can consequently be easily 
and quickly connected up and put in work- 
ing order. It should be noted, too, that in 
many cases the work was done free of 
charge, or at specially arranged terms. 


The Adaptation of Factories to Wartime 
Needs. 

Let us turn now to the industrial side. 

As Mr. H. M. Thornton recently put it in 

a paper read before the Royal Society of 
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COOKING APPARATUS PROVIDING MEALS FOR 600 EMPLOYEES. 


Arts, “ Numerous and complex problems 
faced the engineers and manufacturers of 
this country anxious to respond to the call 
for ‘Munitions, more munitions, and still 
more munitions.’ In many cases it was 
the problem of an immediate and enor- 
mous increase on normal production; in 
many others it was the problem of con- 
verting factories from the production of 
peace-time commodities to the turning-out 
in vast quantities of war-time necessities. 
Whatever the circumstances, the demand 
was for increased productivity, largely 
multiplied on ordinary output, and this 
was required to be achieved with the 
utmost speed, and in the face of an 
already heavy withdrawal of labour for 
military requirements. Under the stress 
of this need of maximum quantity for 
minimum labour at maximum = speed, 
many a manufacturer requiring a_ heat- 
treatment process—and heat is a well-nigh 
universal necessity in manufacture— 
sought and found the solution to his 
problem in the use of gas.” 

In the first place, the volume of avail- 
able labour was reduced andi the gas fur- 
nace economised this valuable commodity, 
inasmuch as no stoking or clinkering was 
required, no ashes had to be removed, 
and no fuel to be transported or stored. 
Secondly, existing factories had to be 
utilised to the full extent of their capa- 
city; for even the enterprise of the 
Ministry of Munitions could not raise new 
ones from the earth in the space of a day. 
The gas furnace, compact, self-contained, 
and mobile, gave economy in space and 
made possible an increase in output per 
unit of factory area. No special struc- 
tural alterations to the factories thus fitted 
became necessary; neither smoke-stack 
nor fuel-store was required; and the 
choice of position for the furnaces was 
practically unlimited. It should be 
added that these considerations apphed 
with great force in the case of firms 
hitherto manufacturing non-essentials and 
on the outbreak of war wishing to take up 
Government work. As an example of this 
may be instanced a company manufactur- 
ing gramophones and other musical instru- 
ments. Gas furnaces were ordered, and 
in a few days the shop had been trans- 
formed into a highly important adjunct to 
our Army supplies, turning out millions 
of steel cartridge clips a day. Similarly, 
manufacturing silversmiths in the Mid- 
lands found their shops and plant readily 


adaptable, with the aid of gas furnaces, 
to the pre-heating of brass pellets to be 
stamped into fuse-bodies. 

In the third place, the most vital need 
was for instantaneous acceleration in pro- 
duction—an end to which the use of gas 
apparatus, easily controlled, constant in 
action, and increasing the number of 
operations per working day by anything 
from fifty to a hundred per cent. largely 
contributed. A typical example of the 
combined saving effected in all these 
various directions is the fact that in large 
munition works it has been found that gas 
furnaces for heating cartridge clips, as 
compared with coal-fired furnaces of simi- 
lar size, take, on account of their uniform- 
ity of temperature, 33 1-3 per cent. more 
clips, reduce the length of the operation by 
another 33 1-3 per cent., and also occupy 
only one-third of the space, the result 
being that munition makers have actually 
multiplied their output on the same floor 
space six times over by installing these 
gas furnaces. 


The Human Side of Industry. 


It must not, of course, be imagined that 
gas has during war time proved its worth 
only in regard to the heat-treatment of 
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munition metals: as a matter of fact, th 
whole world of industry has felt the ben 
ficial effects of the recent developments j 
its industrial application, a subject ¢ 
which volumes could be written. The 
is, however, one very important side 
industry which perhaps deserves som 
mention here—that side of it which taki 
thought for the comfort and general wel 
being of the workers. Herein gas is pla 
ing an increasingly large part, not only: 
the provision of the baths and washir 
facilities which the Committee on tl 
Health of Munition Workers so. strong 
recommend, but  pre-eminently wi 
regard to the establishment of cantega| 
which are now becoming a real feature 
industrial life. 

If a canteen is to be successful and px 
its way the food must be well cooked, tl 
cooking must economise the materi 
used, the cost for fuel must be kept as Ic 
as possible, and the whole work must | 
performed with the minimum of labou 
It was doubtless these considerations whi 
led the Committee on the Health of Mur 
tion Workers to state in a memorandu 
on the subject that “where gas in suf 
cient quantity is available, gas cooking 
usually preferred on account of clean| 
ness, efficiency, and saving of labour.” 

The accompanying illustrations of ca 
teen equipment speak for themselves, b 
it may be of interest to give a few par; 
culars of a canteen fitted with gas-cooki| 
and water-heating apparatus in connect 
with one of our world-famous armame 
firms. The canteen accommodates 6 
persons and daily provides: (a) Early t 
and hot milk for the night staff of 5 
workers, (b) breakfast at eight a.m. ff 
450 workers, (c) dinners at 11.45 @ 
1 p.m. for about 400 workers at each 5 
ting, (d) teas for workers who come to ¢) 
canteen and for those who remain | 
other parts of the building, (e) suppers f 
the night workers. All are served with 
ten minutes of entering the canteen, a 
yet the staff consists of no more than 
lady superintendent, two cooks, two ass 
tant cooks, six waitresses to serve at t 
counter, and one 6r two scullery mai 
Speed and economy of labour are gre 
watchwords in industrial canteen work, a’ 
are undoubtedly best secured whe 
it is practicable to use gas apparatus, — 
may, in short, be stated that the gas} 
dustry has materially helped to establish 


oe 
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yovement of which the Prime Minister has 
vid: “I am delighted to see these can- 
jsens springing up throughout the work- 
aops. That men should get their meals 
ot in the old, squalid, uncomfortable con- 
itions, but in conditions which are at- 
‘active and healthful, is better for the 
orking man and for those who are in 
harge. It is better for all, and certainly 
etter for the State. We are making a 
etter country because we have the recog- 
‘ition that the interests of one secfion of 
's are the interests of all.” 


| 


ATIONAL FEDERATION’S HALF- 
| YEARLY MEETING. 


| The National Federation of Building 
‘rades Employers of Great Britain and 
reland held their summer meetings 
a Liverpool on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
nd Thursday of last week, a council meet- 
lig on Tuesday, a general meeting on 
Vednesday, and social functions on Thurs- 
ay. Delegates to the number of more than 
hundred were in attendance, and the 
adies by whom they were accompanied 
‘hared in the round of social functions 
thich the Reception Committee had orga- 
ised as supplementary to the business 
aeeting, which took place in the Midland 
idelphi Hotel on Wednesday morning, the 
hair being occupied by Councillor James 
storrs, J.P. (Stalybridge), president. 
| The proceedings opened with an address 
of welcome from the Lord Mayor of Liver- 
ool (Mr. Max Muspratt), who referred to 
jhe fact that the Federation emanated from 
uiverpool. The building trades, he said, 
aad probably been more hardly hit than 
\Imost any other trade by thie war. It was 
ertain, however, that as soon as the war 
vas over the building trade would be one 
if the first trades required for the work of 


“econstruction. The basis of the whole 
hf our future dealing with the social 
yroblems and the wage problems was 


wroper housing. It was for experts lke 
jis hearers to thrash out what was the 
sest way of dealing with that problem— 
vhether the municipality or the State 
should come in, or whether private endea- 
four should be supreme. The lead that 
hat meeting gave to the Government 
Jepartments of the country would be of 
7ital importance to the nation as a whole. 
\s to the labour question, the Federation 


AEROPLANE FACTORY, SHOWING PATENT GAS STEAM RADIATORS FOR 


MAINTAINING HIGH TEMPERATURES. 
(See page 51.) 


had had that under consideration, and if 
they were not the absolute pioneers they 
were in the front rank of pioneers in deal- 
ing with that problem in the only rational, 
sensible way. As a manufacturer, he 
knew the difficulties of the labour 
problem, but he did not think people half 
realised the enormous points employers 
and employees had in common. They 
talked about the points of difference, but 
on investigation they often found that the 
trouble which arose among tens of thou- 
sands of men was due to a little want of 
tact or management. That must come to 
anend. If there had to be fights between 
masters and men—andi they ought not to 
happen more than once in a generation— 
let them occur only after every effort had 
been made by both sides to thrash the 
matter out to a settlement. 

Mr. T. Foster (Burnley), president of 
the North-Western Federation, in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to the Lord 
Mayor, remarked that the building trades 
were one of the first industries to suffer 
during the war period, but their members 
had borne it all with the very minimum of 
complaining, whilst other industries had 
done a. good deal of squealing. They 
would stick it out so long as the war 


LARGE DINING-ROOM, WITH WOMEN AT DINNER. 
(See page 51.) 


lasted in hopes of those good times re- 
ferred to by the Lord Mayor. The por- 
tions of his lordship’s speech which they 
valued most were his references to the 
scheme which the Federation had in hand 
for bettering the relations of capital and 
industry. 

Mr. Ernest J. Brown (London), past 
president, seconded. He said that if the 
building trade revived after the _war in the 
way his lordship had predicted, they 
would look upon the Lord Mayor for life 
as the prophet of 1917. 

The vote of thanks 
adopted. 

It was agreed to adopt the seventy-ninth 
half-yearly report as presented, with the 
addition of an acknowledgment of the ser- 
vices rendered by Mr. E. J. Brown. 

Some discussion arose on the para- 
graph in the report dealing with National 
Service. 

Mr. Amphlet, after acknowledging the 
services of Mr. E. J. Brown, remarked 
that in the Midland centre they had found 
the success of the National Service 
scheme hampered largely from lack of 
knowledge on the part of the operatives. 
He spoke also of the apathy and antago- 
nism of the operatives. 

This latter experience was not con- 
firmed by several subsequent speakers, 
two of whom, Mr. Macfarlane and Mr. 
Cooke (Preston) testified to the readiness 
of the labour element to associate them- 
selves with the scheme, and Mr. Cooke 
held that if there had been any apathy 
at all it had! been on the part of their own 
people. 

Consideration was given to a form of 
sub-contract submitted for approval. 

The President moved, and Mr. Willcock 
(Wolverhampton) seconded, that it be re- 
ferred to a joint committee representing 
the Federation and the Institute of 
Builders. 

An amendment was proposed by Mr. 
Brown (Chester) that the matter be de- 
ferred for further consideration. He 
argued that certain clauses in the form of 
sub-contract now presented might well be 
amended, and he further contended that 
many of the associations had not yet had 
an opportunity of considering it. 

Mr. Bowen seconded the amendment. 

Mr. J. B. Johnson (Liverpool) appealed 
to the delegates to adopt the form, point- 
ing out that it had been approved by the 


was cordially 
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Institute of Builders, by their own 
National Federation, and by the Con- 
federation, whose constituent parts were 
the National Association of Master 
Plasterers, the National Association 
of Master Plumbers, and the National 
Federation of Master Slaters. The 
interests of sub-contractors had _ been 
well safeguarded by these  associa- 
tions. At present sub-contractors had 
no form of contract, and if the form now 
submitted was not accepted they would 
have to wait a long time before they got 
another. 

The amendment was defeated by an 
overwhelming majority, and the form of 
sub-contract was approved. : 

The report of the Housing Committee 
stated that the committee had considered 
the progressive decline in the building 1n- 
dustry during the last two decades, both 
as regards housing and other building 
works, and particularly with regard to the 
question of sound and satisfactory invest- 
ment in both directions. They recom- 
mended—(1) the. repeal of the Finance 
Act, 1909-10 (Part 1), to reinstate con- 
fidence in building as an investment 
which had been seriously impaired; (2) 
that the present system of rates for local 
and national expenditgre be abolished, 
and the substitution therefor of the prin- 
ciple that all expenditure of a national 
character (but made through local autho- 
rities) be placed on national Budget to be 
met by income-tax, and all local expendi- 
ture for purely local purposes be similarly 
met by a local income-tax to be levied on 
all persons enjoying such amenities whose 
income was above the present tax basis ; 
(3) an alternative proposal for the reorga- 
nisation of the rating authorities, with 
one authority to make valuations ; (4) that 
the provision of cheaper land for build- 
ing operations be made easier, and every 
encouragement be given for needed de- 
velopment ; (5) that Government subsidies 
to meet increased costs of labour and 
materials should be granted to responsible 
persons, or loans issued at lower rates 
on security of properties in order to 
encourage building by private enterprise ; 
(6) that public authorities should let work 
by contract and not by direct labour ; (7) 
that building by-laws be overhauled, with 
a view to their being made less costly to 
the execution of housing work; and (8) 
that the construction of roads in connec- 
tion with housing schemes be recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. Moffat (Birmingham) moved: 
“That this general meeting accepts the 
joint report of the Sub-Committee on 
Housing and Rating, on the reference 
made to them, for entry on the minutes, 
and expresses its conviction that the time 
is ripe for the National Federation to 
settle and adopt a definite policy and pro- 
gramme dealing with both subjects which 
can be put into operation by the various 
associations. This general meeting fur- 
ther appoint a committee to investigate 
fully and make recommendations concern- 
ing (1) the effect of the present system of 
rating on building operations generally, 
including its application to houses under 
#30 a year; (2) the present shortage of 
houses and methods for its removal and 
any question relevant thereto; with a fur- 
ther duty on the committee to advise and 
co-operate with any association on the 
policy to be adopted in a particular district 
from time to time.” The building trade, 
said Mr. Moffat, was face to face with 
one of the biggest problems in its his- 
tory. They wanted the settled opinion of 


(Continued on page xiii.) 
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PATENT FURNACES INSTALLED IN A HARDENING SHOP. 


(See page 51.) 
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National Federation on this question, 
hat it could not only help but practi- 
y control the builders in any indivi- 
| town. 
r. J. Davidson (Leeds) seconded the 
ion, with the reservation that the 
eration was not entitled to the policy 
down in the report of the sub-com- 
ee. He did not agree with the views 
he sub-committee regarding the inci- 
ce of local taxation. 


ir. S. Smethurst, J.P. (Oldham), said 
question of housing was one of the 
ost urgency. This was the view of 
Government, who had made up their 
ds to put aside a considerable sum of 
rey to be spent on housing in the im- 
liate future. They did not want the 
sing question mixed up with the other 
ortant question of rating, which had 
n a contentious matter for a long time, 
, moreover, was highly complicated. 
2 Government were anxious to have 
ctical advice regarding housing. The 
ses‘of the future were not going to be 
lt as they had been in the past, and the 
ernment were prepared to co-operate 
1} private enterprise wherever possible. 
: the Government must have “ some 
aion, and that opinion must be repre- 
tative. He proposed as an amendment 
: two committees should be appointed, 
to deal with housing and the other to 
1 with the incidence of rating. 
Ir. S. Easten (Newcastle) seconded the 
andment. The shortage of houses he 
‘ibuted first to the operations of the 
ance Act, and, secondly, to the fact 
t a few years ago there had been so 
ch overbuilding. He complained of 
odium cast on builders as the persons. 
sonsible for the present-day housing 
ditions. Some properties put up by 
nicipalities were not one whit better 
n the houses put up by speculative 
Iders. He had the utmost respect for 
culative builders, who had been the 
ans of building houses for the working 
sses at the least possible cost. He sug- 
ted that speculative builders should be 
ssidised by the Government for a period 
years in respect of housing operations. 
Mr. Watkin Williams (Cardiff) was of 
mion that the report of the Housing 
nmittee should be referred back to the 
ministrative Committee, so that the 
sstion of the reappointment of the 
using Committee should be considered 
them, together with new terms of 
2rence. 
Ar. Snape urged the importance of 
centralisation. The centralisation of 
lding under municipalities had proved 
abject failure. He suggested! the for- 
tion of building boards throughout the 
intry under Government supervision. 
“r. Foster (Burnley) suggested that if 
working classes received better wages 
y would be better able to pay the rents 
houses fit for them to live in. 
t was agreed that Mr. Smethurst’s 
endment should be incorporated in the 
ginal resolution, which was then 
oroved. 
“he scheme for the establishment of a 
‘ilders’ National Industrial Parliament 
3 The scheme, as 


3 next considered. 
mitted, provides for a “ body represen- 
ive of trade union and employers’ asso- 
tions” to promote the continuous and 
gressive improvement of the building 
lustry, to realise its organic unity as a 
‘at national service, and to advance the 
ll-being and status of all connected with 


Mr. Smethurst, in proposing the adop- 


tion of the scheme, said it was the most 
important matter ever brought before the 
National Federation. It marked a new era 
in the relations between employers and 
employed. Why had they the present 
senseless and foolish industrial position? 
To be frank, the employing class quite 
unconsciously had brought about this con- 
dition of things. They had adopted a 
policy of resistance to the demands of the 
workers. On the other hand, the workers 
had adopted the policy of “ca’ canny,” or 
limited output. This was a demoralising 
system, but it could be defended from the 
trade-union standpoint. He looked for- 
ward to a future in which, instead of 
conflict, they would have co-operation 
between employers and employed, and 
when the human relation would be brought 
more closely into the activities of business 
life. That ideal, he hoped, would be 
achieved in their own industry through 
the medium of the National Industrial 
Parliament. 

Mr. F. L. Dove (London) seconded. He 
submitted that the proposal represented 
the first well-considered scheme to be put 


forward for bringing all those concerned 


in the building trades into line for their 
mutual benefit. 

The scheme was adopted unanimously. 

A report by the Secretary (Mr. A. G. 
White) on inter-relations of building 
trade employers, showing how causes of 
friction and overlapping on trade matters 
might be avoided, was submitted and ap- 
proved. Mr. White’s services in drawing 
up the report were very cordially acknow- 
ledged. 

The Courts. (Emergency Powers) Act 
was next discussed and generally ap- 
proved as being of benefit to the building 
trades. Thanks were also tendered to 
Mr. Rice for his Parliamentary services. 

The interim report of a sub-committee 
of the Reconstruction Committee re joint 
standing industrial councils was generally 
approved. 

The Executive Committee submitted a 
resolution from the North-Western Fede- 
ration setting forth the opinion that indus- 
trial unrest was largely due to the action 
of unprincipled persons in exploiting the 
necessities of the people and calling on 
the Government to repress such course of 
action. 

Mr Bertram Moss (Liverpool and War- 
rington Master Builders’ Association), 
supporting the resolution, declared that 
nothing had proved more disastrous to the 
working classes than the excess profits 
duty. He suggested the abolition of 
excess profits duty where the husiness 
affected was concerned with household 
commodities, and that the profits of such 
businesses should be limited to pre-war 
standard. At present the working classes 
were being made to pay the excess profits 
tax. 

The resolution was carried. 

A further resolution, which was agreed 
to, called for the removal by the Govern- 
ment of provisions of the Finance Act, 
1910, which it was contended had contri- 
buted largely to the present house short- 
age, and appealed for Government en- 
couragement to private enterprise and co- 
operative endeavour in the matter of house 
building. 


Change of Address. 

Messrs. John Brooke and Elcock, archi- 
tects, intimate that they have left their 
offices, 18, Exchange Street, Manchester, 
which they had occupied for more than 
thirty years, and that their new address 
is 178, Oxford Road, Manchester. 


1917. xiii. 
PROPOSED CARDIFF WAR 
MEMORIAL. 


Mr. Herbert M. Thompson, J.P., of 
Whitley Batch, Llandaff, has issued a 
circular with reference to the form a war 
memorial should take in Cardiff, in which 
he suggests the erection of a beautiful 
fountain in the midst of the Alexandra 
Gardens in Cathays Park. The fountain, 
he says, should be one that would win 
world-wide celebrity, and he advocates a 
national competition amongst great artists 
and sculptors for designs, the ultimate 
choice to rest with some established and 
recognised authority in the particular form 
of art to be employed. Objection to a 
fountain on the ground that tablets record- 
ing names, dates, and regiments would ac- 
cord ill with any purely artistic scheme can 
be met by surrounding the fountain with 
a path, at the other side of which should 
be an ornamental dwarf wall, perhaps 
curved in such a way as to suggest an 
outermost rim of the fountain basin. On 
this, or on panels inlaid in it, the names 
might appear. The Cathays Park scheme 
may eventually mean to the city a great 
deal more than a well-disposed group of 
fine buildings. It will (says Mr. Thomp- 
son), when the re-modelling of Duke 
Street has given it a worthy approach and 
one of historic interest, be something for 
the whole community to be proud of, and 
will form a centre for what is most trea- 
sured as.the corporate life. A great object 
like the commemoration of those who had 
fallen in the war ought to find expression 
at the central point of interest in the city’s 
great civic enclosure. 


ENQUIRY ANSWERED. 


Strength of Superimposed Rolled Forsts. 

READER (Manchester) writes: “As the 
existing shortage of constructional steel 
compels the occasional use of superim- 
posed joists, I shall be glad if you will 
kindly give me in your next issue the cal- 
culation to determine the pitch of 56 rivets 
necessary for connecting two 6 by 5 by 
25-lb. joists, flange to flange, the riveting 
to be sufficient to develop the full strength 
of the combined section for a clear span 
Of aSayeal2- tte 

—When two equal superimposed rolled 
joists are sufficiently riveted together, cal- 
culation shows that the combination will 
have two and a half times the strength 
of one of the joists alone, but it takes up 
twice the depth; whereas if the two joists 
are used side by side, or one over the 
other, without riveting, the combined 
strength will be twice that of a single joist, 
and the depth occupied will be a mini- 
mum. A 6-in. by 5-in. by 25 lb. rolled 
joist will carry safely a distributed load of 
6.05 tons over a span of 12 ft., and 6.05 X 
2.5 = 18.125 or, say, 15 tons safe dis- 
tributed load when two are riveted to- 
gether one over the other. The maxi- 


5 tons 


: 15 
mum shear stress will be Tin ae 
“) 
3 


at each support, and 7.5 xX 


tons horizontal shear per foot run. 
A 5%-in. rivet has a sectional area of 0.3 
square inches, which at 5 tons per square 
inch shear stress gives a safe stress of 1.5 


S9H2 
Then felrersd 1-3, 


say, four rivets per foot run, or 3-in, pitch 
on alternate sides, making 6 inches pitch 
on each side. 


5 


ton on each rivet. 


Henry ApDams. 
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PUBLISHERS ANNOUNCEMENT. 


“THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 

The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for ‘“* Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 
the reach of everyone. 

Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 
we are able to announce that “ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 
than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


Appointments Wanted. Appointments Vacant. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3s. 6d. per line. 


BRICKLAYER Foreman wants Job. Thoroughly WANTED.—REnergetic Man for cutting off Timber 
practical. Over military age. Government work for Joiner’s Shop ; also Management of Small Mill, 
preferred, or would take brickwork, pointing, or including conversion of English Timber. Must be 
dilapidations (labour only).—Foreman, 5, Hathaway willing to work a machine if necessary.—Apply, stat- 
Road, West Croydon. ing age and experience and wages required, to 
Gibson and Sons, Builders, High Wycombe. 
BRICKWORK and Pointing Wanted by rod or job, 
old or new.—A. Godden, 138, Carlyle Road, South WANTED.—Junior Clerk, capable of typing, assist- 
Ealing. ing taking off quantities, and tracing —Apply Estate 
Office, Grahame-White Aviation Co., Ltd., London 
BRICKWORK, Pointing, etc., Wanted, Rod or job Aerodrome, Hendon, N.W. 
(piecework), Anywhere.—32, Gordon Road, South- 
end-on-Sea. 


BRICKWORK and Pointing Wanted. Granolithic Miscellaneous. 


floors for stables and garages laid by experienced : 

man.—T. A. T., 58, Matlock Road, Leyton, E. 6d. per line, 

CONTRACTOR’S General Foreman.—Thoroughly ex- pahog tional eileen ee werte era Dero Hage eb 

perienced in large contracts, munition factories, and jects ; Recond band tat ern prices ; ew Hooks athnis: 

quick erection. Could start immediately. Highest count prices; catalogues free; tata wants Wieran 
; Sale. ie rofop ae ili p a) ave > 7 ea? : 

Neer Pee en Pe eee ee aan sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 

ic SW OSS et Boe etd, 15 WV. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 

OTTO SRS ME London, W.C. 

CONTRACTOR’S Timekeeper or Sub-Cashier seeks 5 , 

Re-engagement, Twenty years’ experience on public FOR Sale, 40 4-in, Galvanised Mica Flap Valves, 

works, docks, railways, water works, Government  5- 6d, each delivered.—Powell, Gwinnell and oo 

work. Good references. Reliable. Abstainer.—H. Promenade, Cheltenham. 

Gilbey, 53, Harwood Road, Fulham, London, 8.W. 17 


GENERAL Foreman wants Job. Town, country, or TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
abroad. Trade, Bricklayer. Life abstainer. Wide SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 
experience, including ferro-concrete. First-class re- WORK 

ferences. W., 2, St. Mary’s Road, South Norwood, (fighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
London, 8.E, 25. Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 


of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 
GENERAL Foreman seeks Re-engagement, Ener- London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 
getic and reliable. First-class testimonials. Rein- 
forced concrete.—J. P., 1, Beaconsfield Mansions, 
Bromells Road, Clapham, S.W.4. 

SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 
THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of For the Purchase and Sale of 
Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Foremen LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham site Gray’s Inn Road), 
Road, 8.W. Competent foremen and clerks of works 
Pe RE Sag LIA FOR SALE, from a Picture Theatre, a folding Iron 
Gate, 18 ft. long, 10 ft, high, Price 10 Guineas— 
For further particulars apply to Messrs. W. and 


Educational Announcements. T. R. Milburn, Architects, Sunderland. 16 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECTURAL Books for sale, cheap, by Pugin, 
R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. Stuart, Gwilt,. Brown, etc,—List on application to 
: F ‘* Exor,’’ 75, Plimsoll Road, N.4. 7 
Special personal system of preparations by cor- 
respondence or private tuition, Bond and Batley WANTED.—Copy of the “ Architectural Review ” 
(A. G, Bond, B.A., Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor for January, 1908.—Technical Journals, Ltd., 27-29, 
Road, 8.W. Tel. 7036 Victoria, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE LOVELY WYE VALL 
SYMOND’S YAT, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


SALE BY AUCTION OF CHARMING 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, BUNGALOW, AN 
BUILDING SITES. 


RENNIE AND JONES p 
will Submit to Auction, at Symond’s Yat He 
Symond’s Yat, on THURSDAY, August 2, 1917, 
Four p.m.—one of the most Attractive PRIV/ 
RESIDENCES in this famous district, known 
‘“WYE GATE,” with about ONE ACRE OF PL 
SURE GROUNDS and GARDENS attached, 

Also, the FREEHOLD Modern BUNGALOW Rl 
DENCE, known as ‘‘ THE CABIN,” with about ( 
ACRE OF GARDEN and PLEASURE GROUND 
WOODLAND attached, and Two Lots of Desir; 
BUILDING SITES near thereto. 

Full particulars upon application to the / 
tioneers at Monmouth, Chepstow, and Coleford. 
John H. Rennie at Newport and Usk. 


Contracts Open. 
9d. per line. 


SKATING RINK, WARRENPOINT. 


Tenders are invited for the purchase of ab 
building, erected about seven years ago. 

The building is entirely wood, size about 220 ft 
84 ft. x 30 ft. high. 

The roof, which is 60 ft. span, is boarded | 
felted, with roof light nearly full length of build 
There are two rows of metal eave gutter with d 
pipes around. building, 

It is lighted by electric light from 14 h.p. 
engine and dynamo. 

Tenders to be sent in before August 10, 1917, ° 


ARNOLD WILSON, 
Secretar: 


TO BUILDERS, 


Tenders are invited for the erection of a Cant 
at the Rutland Engineering Works, Stamford, 
Messrs, Blackstone and Co., Ltd. 

Drawings, Specifications, Conditions, and Forms 
Contract can be seen at the Offices of the abc 
mamed works by appointment. 

Bills of Quantities can also be obtained 
deposit of a £5 Bank of England Note, which will 
returned in full upon receipt ofa bona- fide Ten 

‘Applications to be made immediately. 

The lowest or any other Tender not mecessal 


accepted. 
BLACKSTONE AND CO., LTD 
Stamford. 
July 24, 1917. 


“French-English Glossary of Architectural The Rebuilding of : Belgium. 


and Building Trade Terms.” 


FVERY far-seeing business man knows that the -resolu- 
tions adopted unanimously at the Allies’ Economic 


[? seems to be evident that the French language will be Conference held in Paris opened up tremendous oppor- 
almost an essential under the new conditions of trade which tunities for.the future. ‘ In order to derive full benefits from 
are so rapidly opening before contractors and manufacturers. the policy to be adopted, it is essential for English con- 
No ordinary knowledge of French, however, includes tractors and manufacturers to acquaint themselves with all 
technical and trade terms, and such terms are not to be found the requirements and conditions affecting their business 
in the ordinary dictionary. on the Continent. 


The book contains a useful collection of words and phrases 
most commonly in use in the building and kindred 
industries—just those very terms which are most difficult to 
find when they are wanted. Such a book is practically an 
essential to every manfacturer and contractor, 


An enlightening and valuable book embodying the needs of 
Belgium with respect to the Building Trade has been written 
by two eminent Belgians for the express purpose of showing 
English contractors and manufacturers frankly and clearly 
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Detail of Ceiling in Great Drawing-room, 


Detail of Ceiling in Busby Library. 
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’ the House of Commons on July 30, Lord H. 
Cavendish-Bentinck again raised the question 
of the reconstruction work at Silvertown. 

urged that the work had been carried out 
a manner prejudicial to the health of the 
ple. In reply, the First Commissioner of 
rks denied the imputation, and refused _ to 
spt any blame in the matter. If, he said, he had 
n indifferent, he need not have taken any action at 
but, wishing to facilitate the. rehousing of the 
ple, his Department promptly repaired 900 houses. 
far from any reproach attaching to his Department, 
(had received unsolicited testimonials from more 
2 four hundred of the inhabitants. ‘Sixty per cent. 


e constructed exactly like these houses at Silver- 


‘red Mond, was that the houses should be pulled 
mand rebuilt for the landlords. This is feeble and 
talk. It is worse. It hurls a gratuitous insult at 
‘head of a man who is simply performing a plain 
blic duty. “No case: abuse the other side,” is a 
liar enough formuia, but one does not expect it to 
(applied by the head of 1 Government Department. 
11 Ouz excuse s'accuse. That the Department need 
( have done the work at all is no excuse for doing it 
‘ly; and Sir Alfred provokes the retort that it would 
<e been better to leave it undone—if the Department 
i. dared—-rather than to do it in such a way as to 
ee the head of the Department to so desperate a 
1 of defence as that 60 per cent. of the workpeople’s 
‘llings in London are constructed with exactly the 
ie disregard for a first principle of sanitary building 
‘hat the foundations should be dry. This is no 
(bt “an ower-true tale,” and it explains why doctors 
unable to stamp out consumption and other pre- 
(table diseases. Sir Alfred is insistent in claiming 
dit for the action of his Department. and we are 
y anxious to give them every jot and tittle that is 
ir due; but unfortunately there is a heavy balance 
ithe other side, and Sir Alfred cannot canc@l it by 
uting hypocrisy to those who simply perform a 
jlic duty in calling attention to it. 


| * * * cd 
fost remarkable of all the suggestions for war 
jnorials is the proposal to leave Reims Cathedral in 
is “ as a perpetual monument to German ignominy.” 
‘din and Edmond Rostand are said to favour the idea 
jhusiastically, the former declaring “ that such a 
faument as the devastated cathedral would be the 
ist sublime souvenir of the war it could be possible 
imagine.” But would not such a monument be 
ter morbidly theatrical? It might apveal to the 
ersensitive artist and the romantic dramatist, but it 
ld be intolerable to the average healthy-minded 
1zen, and the citizens of Reims are said to be gene- 
y and strongly opposed to it. That the cathedral 
' been destroyed beyond all possibility of restoration 
! been often asserted and as frequently denied. Not 
‘there is any physical difficulty that cannot be easily 
jtcome. Drawings and documents, and consvum- 
te skill in following them, would assure the reinstate- 
at of every detail; but its glory has departed 1s 
fit fled, and the restored cathedral would be but little 
iter than a monument to twentieth-century clever- 
Ws. Even so, it would be a more sightly thing than 
/tuesome reminder of Hun frightfulness: and the 
‘d course of pulling down the remains and erecting 
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the workpeople’s houses in London, he declared, . 


jn. What Lord H. Bentinck really wanted, said Sir - 
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a brand-new cathedral would tind but little favour 

anywhere. From-.every aspect it is a melancholy 

business; but the “romantic ruins” solution of the 

problem does not seem to appeal very strongly to 

anybody lacking the poetic temperament. 
* * Lo * 

At length, and not a moment too soon, the Govern- 
ment has got to grips with the housing question. A 
circular of inquiry has been addressed to ail the munici- 
pal authorities, and Mr. Hayes Fisher, President of the 
Local Government Board, is said to have formed a 
committee to deal with the whole question of working- 
class housing. An unofficial list of the appointments 
to this committee comprises ten names, including those 
of Mr. Raymond Unwin and Sir Aston Webb. At 
present the manner in which the financial assistance 
which is now definitely promised by the -Government is 
to be allocated is necessarily left undecided, nor can its 
extent be stated until the replies to the circular have 
been gathered and digested. It is unfortunate that the 
circular should have been sent out in the summer 
season, when councillors and officials are resting, for 
many of the returns cannot be made until the vacations 
are finished and business is resumed, and this must 
implv in many instances, a delay of several precious 
weeks. It is certainly better, however, that the circular 
should have been issued at the earliest moment, even 
though that happens to coincide with the dead season, 
and on this score there is therefore no real ground for 
complaint. October 15 is the date on which the forms 
accompanying the circular are to be sent in. and it is 
to be feared that the officials of local authorities who 
have not taken time by the forelock—have not 
gathered the required information in advance of a 
reauest that was generally foreseen—will suffer a 
rather considerable disturbance of their vacation 
arrangements. 

* * %* * 

There is sure to be an- outcry about the “ bad 
finance” to which the Government must be inevitably 
committed when or if it has to borrow money at 0 per 
cent., and re-lend it at three and a half for housing; 
but this is a case in which the mere pedantry. of 
finance must give way to more purely humane con- 
siderations, to a higher morality than that which can 
be easily expressed in figures. Persons who have 
become wofully short-sighted from constant and 
minute analysis of ledger accounts have wrought much 
harm to the housing problem, which their pettifogging 
interference tends rather to complicate than to solve. 
To them, any breach, however slight, of the rigour of 
the game, is anathema. State aid, in any form, is, from 
their point of view, little short of wicked, and to lene 
money at a less rate than that at which it has been 
borrowed is criminal lunacy. It is he same type of 
mind that insists on housing being adjusted to wages, 
instead of adjusting wages to the cost of houses. Mud 
huts, if you please, were to meet the case of labourers 
who were so badly paid that they could not afford the 
rent of more substantial dwellings! And now comes 
the cataclysm which will sweep away all this solemn 
nonsense. State aid is definitely promised. As soon 
as the stick-in-the-mud school of housing recovers from 
this shock, it will endeavour to burke the enterorise. Its 
attitude on this question was typically exhibited bv a 
leader-writer in a London newspaper last week, who 
dealt in the customary way with a claim put forward by 
the workers. “A committee of Jabour representa- 
tives,” he writes, “has put forward a programme of 
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house-building which is characteristic of the spacious 
times in which we live. A million houses are to be 
built, either by the local authorities with a subsidy from 
the State, or by the State itself. They are, of course, 
to be let at low rents, and the loss is to be borne by the 
taxpayer.” This conventional method of arguing seems 
to figure “the taxpayer” as a sort of unique Atlas, 
bearing a world of financial burdens on his back. It is 
convenient to ignore that everybody outside a prison, 
a workhouse, or a lunatic asylum, is a taxpayer, and 
that if direct taxation is heavy, indirect taxation 
becomes automatically much heavier still. 


* * * * 


Then the leader-writer introduces the old familiar 
plaint, ‘““ Nor is it easy to see why the nation as a whole 
should be called upon to shoulder the burden of pro- 
viding houses at less than cost price for a million 
favoured persons and their families.” None are so 
blind as those who will not see. Spontaneous cure of 
this infirmity usually ensues upon the removal of the 
blinkers that procure such narrow views. Why the 
nation as a whole is thus called upon is because the 
nation as a whole is responsible for the present lament- 
able condition, and because the nation as a whole wiill 
reap the benefit of the expenditure—for pretty much 
the same reason that the nation as a whole builds 
barracks, police-stations, jails, schools, Government 
offices, and Parliament houses. Government is going 
to assist in housing the workers because it must— 
because “these favoured persons and their families” 
are indispensable to the country in peace and war, and 
because what these people cannot do for themselves 
must be done for them. Apparently the blinkers have 
prevented this writer of reactionary leaders from 
observing that somewhere or other there is a hole in 
the social saucepan—nay, that it is a veritable sieve, 
well-nigh past tinkering. “Favoured persons” 
indeed! What a cruel sarcasm that would be if it were 
not merely a worn-out cliché! All this harping on the 
sordid, pecuniary, selfish, sectional aspects of a_ vital 
national problem is not merely mean and paltry: it has 
the fatal flaw of being clean out of date. A new 
spirit of fellow-feeling has arisen from the exigencies 
of the war, and current views of the housing. question 
have been most powerfully influenced by that spirit. 

= * * a 


It has been averred, however, by a writer who has 
evidently discarded his blinkers (if he ever had any) 
and is looking all round the ‘subject, that “had this 
conflict with Germany never occurred, it is clear that 
the State would have had to intervene.” That State 
aid was a foregone conclusion we said repeatedly, years 
before the war; when, also, we lost no opportunity of 
contending that the true solution of the problem could 
never be reached by strained efforts to degrade 
housing to the depraved level of inadequate wages. 
There must be no levelling down, but a steady levelling 
up. It is with this aspect of the problem that we are 
now chiefly concerned. To put the maiter into a single 
phrase, we are dead against the degradation of build- 
ing—not building per se, but building as the symbol 
and the effective basis of national prosperity. As are 
the houses, so are the people. It is now recognised 
more clearly than ever that society has not treated its 
workers very well—that it owes them some reparation. 
In subsidising housing, it is simply paying them back 
a small instalment of the great unacknowledged debt 
it owes them, and is doing very well for itself in making 
the advance; for our country simply cannot afford to 
have a badly, nor even an indifferently, housed popula- 
tion. Good housing is good policy, and to obstruct it 
is unpatriotic. 


* * * * 
But surely we are all agreed upon these points. All 


that 1s at issue is the question of ways and means. Nor 
is it to be supposed that these State doles are to go on 


indefinitely. If all goes well—if through such agene 
as the Builders’ Parliament, the workers are in the 
future to earn and receive a better proportioned sh 
of the fruits of industry—they will not need, and y 
scorn to accept, State grants, which are but a te 
porary expedient to meet an unparalleled crisis: 
lame man his crutches, which in due season he y 
joyfully discard. That this is an emergency meas 
is one of its dangers. There will be the gre 
temptation to rush up inferior buildings. But 
temptation must be resisted at every manifestat 
To cover the country with cheap hoyses of bad + 
struction and worse design would be a nati 
calamity. Standards and models will no doubt be 
have, indeed, already been—set up, and are perhe 
necessary in the circumstances, and this is an ill con 
quence of neglect and hurry and panic that musi 
endured. But the line must be drawn at that. 
plea of emergency, or so-called economy, must 
allowed to cloak building that is positivel 
demonstrably bad or mean and base. With th 
of a rather rigorous censorship we have been 
familiar ; let it be extended to the design and const 
tion of houses for the workers. And let the mone 
lending and the building be done with courage a 
faith. : 


One consequence of the nationalisation, or set 
nationalisation, of housing must surely be some sort 
standardisation of the by-laws. Many local by-la 
are almost ludicrously burdensome to builders, anc 
correspondent of a provincial newspaper shows fl 
they are equally annoying to manufacturers. — 
venture to say,” he writes, “ that, no matter Mae | 
go, every town and city, large or small, has its 0 
special regulations all differing from one another, a 
almost all trying to outdo each other in fads a 
fancies. What is the result? Well, manufactun 
are put to the enormous expense and trouble of havi 
special patterns for nearly every town in the cou 
Especially does this apply to water regulations a 
fittings.” One reason why water fittings are son 
times “outrageously dear,” he says, is because, bef 
any manufacturer can attempt to make fittings | 
certain towns, he has to pay some association for 
licence, the privilege of manufacture being confined 
one or two firms. This is a matter that calls for dl 
investigation. If it is indeed true that any artic 
water-fittings or what not, are rendered “ outrageou! 
dear” by an artificial inflation of prices, and if this? 
consequence of the use of such articles beigg com 
sory in certain towns, then the general need! for by- 
reform is curiously, not to say luridly, illuminated. 


3 
. 


Orange Street, Leicester Square, where 5 
Congregational church has just been completed, tak 
its name, of course, from the Third King William, ¥ 
was Prince of Orange, after whom the Orangem 
named their politico-religious secret society. Next 
the old church, which was built in 1688 and demolish 
in 1913, stood the house which was the last residence 
Sir Isaac Newton, the greatest of the world’s natu 
philosophers. Dr. Burney, father of the delectal 
Fanny, afterwards occupied Newton’s house, and 
daughter wrote “Evelina” there. If, as S@e 
probable from an anecdote in Boswell’s Johnson, | 
Burney thought that Newton died there, Burney W 
mistaken, for Newton died at Kensington in 1727. » 
the way, Newton’s discovery of the new calculus W 
disputed by Leibnitz, who claimed priority. Germa 
always do that. Hardly any invention, or scienU 
discovery, has been made without the Germans cla! 
ing that they had anticipated it. Colossal vanity 
probably the root of their inveterate and systema 
untruthfulness. 


* * * * 


4 


is rather disappointing that no response has been 
made to Mr. Arthur Keen’s request for informa- 
tion concerning Mr. John T. Emmett. We would 
know more about a writer who, in the ’seventies 
eighties, created no small stir in the domain of 
itectural criticism. He has been likened to a 
ashbuckler, swashing on his buckler,” but I should 
er to regard him in the more familiar similitude of 
»gging batsman, lashing out all round the wicket, 
nearly always picking out the right ball to hit, and 
ing many beautiful boundaries—distinctly a 
ul man to have in the team, if a little unorthodox 
yle; sometimes scoring heavily, but often paying 
penalty for a rash stroke. If, while much of his 
ructive criticism was sound, he was weak when he 
yed construction, small blame to him. What 
> was ever equally attractive at the positive and 
itive poles of his ill-starred industry ?—Ruskin, 
aps, for he over-praised almost as often and quite 
oquently as he over-blamed. 
* * % 3 


was a convention of the day in which Mr. Emmett 
e that an author must provide himself with some 
hstone of truth, some universal solvent, some 
‘ral contention, which should be recognisable as 
harly his own, and to which all his data should 
eferable and subservient. Macaulay is  per- 

the supreme instance of this vicious habit 
“orcing the, facts to fit the preconception. 
Emmett’s pleasing obsession was that archi- 
“re was all wrong’ because there were 
itects. In the period when building was at its 
there were no architects. When it was at its very 
t (as contemporary architecture always is, and 
ys was) there were legions of architects, who 
led themselves together in societies to do evil. 
ul, architects ought to be suppressed, painlessly if 
ible, or ought at least to avert calamity by calling 
selves by some other name—some name that is 
‘abu. One remembers to have read somewhere— 
ably in Dr. Frazer’s “Golden Bough,” or in some 
3 offshoots—that, on certain occasions, to name a 
or a thing will bring bad luck, as it does in the 
se of Commons; and if, in setting forth to fish, 
mstance, anyone happens to mention the word 
,’ the boatmen hasten to shore again, lest a worse 
t happen to them. Mr. Emmett seems to have 
‘ited this quaint superstition. Apparently he 
tves that no man banned with the appellation 
hitect” can ever design a decent building. 


* * * * 
| 


inus was no architect ; he was “a cunning master- 
ler, the working head of a band of working men.” 
iy Was with our own old churches and cathedrals: 
designs were all set out by master-workmen. 
lere is, in fact, but little record of design at all; tne 
, as we aré told, was ‘built, and that included 

is now called the design.” Mr. Emmett seems 
i: sure about it. Why, indeed, should he not be? 
one single strainer of Ictinus’s has come down to 
10, by Jupiter! nor even his brass doorplate. All 
we have of him is his monument, more enduring 

brass, the Parthenon, which, apparently, he built 
3 children build grottoes in oyster-time. Oysters 
est Shelley. Hail to thee, Ictinus, “that, from 
©n, Or near it, pourest thy full heart in profuse 
“is of unpremeditated art.” How jolly to build 
(that! But supposing the client did not like the 
}ing when it was finished? In the leading case of 
}.ce Ventimore, who was commissioned by a multi- 
Maire to build a gorgeous mansion, the architect 
‘ly allowed a geni to. build the palace without 
» and as the geni was of Oriental extraction— 
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HERE AND THERE. 


Ventimore had extracted him from a brass bottle—the 
drainage system scandalised the sanitary inspector. 
Little accidents like that seem inevitable with such 
free-and-easy methods. And the consideration of 
stresses and strains after the building is up, and 
especially after it has come down more quickly than it 
went up, will come too late to evoke much sympathy 
from the jury at the inquest. They would put an 
absurdly literal modern construction on the expression 
“ cunning master-builder.” 


3k * * * 


Then, as Mr. Emmett says, “architects are not the 
only plague that desolates our buildings; the lawyers 
also have smitten them with a paralysing stroke.” Mr. 
Emmett would eliminate the lawyers, enfranchise the 
leaseholds, and let every man build his own house on 
his own land. The average workman would, it is to be 
feared, make a botch job of it, because the system of 
leasehold tenure has sapped his profuse strains of 
unpremeditated art. Consequently, “there is nothing 
that a Londoner will so strenuously condemn as _his 
abode; and this is an excusable result of all the 
troubles and inconveniences that his house inflicts on 
him. The house in question is generally a wooden 
booth, covered at the top with slates, enclosed around 
with a thin film of brickwork, and’ daubed about with 
plaster.” It is an ingenious misrepresentation ; but, on 
the whole; one prefers the terser description (author 
unknown) “ brick boxes with slate lids,” which has the 
merit, for controversial purposes, of being still more 
grossly untrue. Mr. Emmett goes on, “It can hardly, 
in fact, ‘be called a building, and for its size it has far 
less strength and stability than the furniture it holds.” 
That must have been written before the sham 
Sheratons came to bless us. Mr. Emmett could 
hardly have met with the now too familiar tragical 
comedy of the fat aunt or uncle, the collapsed chair, 
and the forfeited legacy. 


AS co % * 


Mr. Emmett did not like leasehold tenure, which, 
“with its gambling speculation, extensive and often 
fraudulent building agreements, its heavy law-costs, 
complicated mortgages, re-leases, re-mortgages, and 
second charges, its doubtful titles, and dreary waste of 
title-deeds, the risks of forfeiture, and the shortening 
term, forbids prudent men of business to erect sub- 
stantial well-built houses.” There can be no hope, he 
declares, “that working men or their employers will 
be well and comfortably housed until this insecurity of 
tenure is removed. The enfranchisement of leaseholds 
and their absolute prevention would do more than 
anything whatever to improve the dwellings of the 
whole community. The architectural, social, and 
political effect of such enfranchisement would be 
immense. Workmen would build for themselves, and 
interchangeably for one another; and those who are 
not workmen, seeing the superiority of the work done 
by the bricklayer or mason, smith or wright, for himself 
or for his fellow-workmen, over the ordinary task or 
day work of the drudging mechanic, would dispense 
with architects, surveyors, and builders, and all the 
class of middlemen, and would have their houses 
planned and built exclusively by local working men, 
with whom, as well-informed and interested artisans, 
they could directly and conveniently confer. Art and 
its employer would go hand in hand, equal, mutually 
respectful, and confiding, giving no place or oppor- 
tunity for unions or strikes, or international societies.” 
It is “a dream, and yet not all a dream.” 


2 = * * 


Hitherto I had been, I must confess, strongly in 
favour of land-tenure reform; but if it is going to 
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entail the heterogeneous consequences Mr. Emmett 
predicts, I would rather keep things as they are. In 
ironic denunciation, Mr. Emmett is very amusing, and, 
on the whole, very astute; he was, indeed, a most 
interesting writer, his style being always scholarly, 
fluent, forceful, and  straightforward—occasionally 
brilliant. He believed in a bold black outline, 
unshaded, and without the slightest delicacy of curve. 
But his craze for craftsmanship, the preposterous 
claims he advanced in respect of what he thought it 
had done in the past and could do in the future, sadly 
discount him as a serious critic. Nevertheless, as a 
“ Slogger” after the manner of Cobbett, he put in some 
really effective strokes when they were badly needed. 
DIOGENES. 


THE RAs: 


The Phenix Fire Office, Welford Place, Leicester. 
HE Phoenix Fire Office, Leicester, of which a 
number of admirable measured drawings, by Mr. 


A... J.,ce Woodsen haB AT sare illustrated in . 


this issue, was erected from the designs of 
William Flint, of Leicester, in 1842, and was 
originally the Leicestershire and Midland Fire 
and Life Insurance Company’s Office. It is a 
typical example of architecture of the period of 
the “Greek Revival,” of which there are several 
others in Leicester, ¢.g., the Theatre Royal in Horsefair 
Street ; Baptist Chapel in Belvoir Street ; several build- 
ings on the New Walk (of which two houses opposite 
the Museum are particularly pleasing); the Old 
General News Room at corner of Belvoir Street and 
Granby Street (now demolished); the Old Free 


WELFORD PLACE 


THE PHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER. 


Library in Belvoir Street ; and many others, includi; 
house and shop fronts in the busy and central parts 
the town. Its quiet, dignified, and refined style mak 
it a building well worthy of study. The facing 1s 
stucco, painted a dull yellow colour ; certain details, t 
balustrade, window sills, etc., are of stone, painted, | 
is interesting to note that the Order is adapted fr 
that of the ancient Greek Temple of Minerva Polias 
Priene. Certain modifications call for comment, su 
as the unusual proportion of the entablature (its der 
is about one-third of the total length of columns) a 
the smallness of the capitals to the columns. Wh 
the Sun Fire Insurance Company had their quart 
here a fire engine was kept in the eastern portion— 
archway indicates the opening in the wall made for} 


Monument of Giuliano in the Sacristy of San Loren 
Florence. t 
Michelangelo’s activity in connection with | 
Medicean monuments, one of which—that to Giulia 
—is illustrated in this issue, falls under two periods 
years. In 1520 he was asked for plans by Cardinal 
Medici, son of Julian and nephew of Lorenzo the Elc 
and afterwards Pope, under the name of Clement V 
who had resolved to build a new sacristy, contain; 
monuments to certain members of his family, as a ec 
panion piece to Brunelleschi’s sacristy, which contair 
the tombs of the earlier Medici. In 1521 Michelang 
fetched the necessary marble from the Carrara Mo 
tains, made a small model of the statue of the Madon 
and submitted his schemes to the Cardinal, who ¥ 
not satisfied with them. Michelangelo then offered 
execute wooden models of the monuments; but 1 
not known whether he actually did $0 or not. J 
work was actively commenced on Cardinal de Medi 
election to the papal throne, Michelangelo beginn 
in 1524 the two figures of sitting warriors, 
“Captains,” which, though presumably not_ port 
studies, have received the names of Julian Duke 
Nemours and Lorenzo Duke of Urbino, respectiv 
cousin and second cousin of Clement VII., and son: 
grandson of Lorenzo the Magnificent. In the ’twen' 
of the sixteenth century the new sacristy work \ 
interrupted by the complications concerning | 
monument of Julius II., which Michelangelo had k 
previously begun in Rome, and by political eve 
including the siege of Florence, in which Michelang 
took part against the allies of the house of Mec 
After the final establishment of the Medicean domi 
tion, Michelangelo was called back to the work. 
Clement VII.. on whose death, however, in 1534, 
left Florence for good, his intention of never retu 
being clearly expressed in certain of his lett 
Documentary evidence is lacking to show that_ 
monuments were left by Michelangelo in the condi 
in which we see them now. The two figures wt 
recline rather perilously one on either side of 
sarcophagus are symbolical of Night and Day. © 


South Elevation of Blenheim Palace. 

The south front of Blenheim Palace suffers f 
defects similar to those that are found in the prince 
elevation, to which, indeed, it is more or less a coun 
part. The same proportions are maintained, and 
same method of composition is observed. The? 
obvious defect of the south front is that the cola 
are too high in proportion to the remainder of 
facade, and are spaced too closely together. _ 
whole effect of the middle portion of the compost 
is uncomfortable and cramped. The wings on él 
side are plain though dignified in design, but the 
pavilions emphasise rather unhappily the difference 
scale and treatment of the upper storey. A 


Welsh National Memorial : Pont-y-Wal Sanator 

This building, portions of which are illustrated 
a working drawing on the double-page plate 1 
issue, is described in the article which appears 
page 62. 


‘HE artistic disadvantages of a prominent glazed 
area between the stations (“ Waterloo” and 
“Ypres ’’—see page 49, last week’s issue) are 

ally obvious. These I surmount by the 

sk of a great colonnade, devised so that St. 
ms Church and churchyard can form part 
lthe group, if desired, or the church can be 
ived to divide the traffic at the bridge approach, in 
hich case I would perhaps somewhat remodel its 
rer and erect it in Portland stone. It would be stuil 
ts parish. In the vacant space opposite St. John’s 
jlace a garden, possibly with. a tea-house or 
j-aurant under the colonnade. At either end of the 
lion approach I suggest rival railway companies’ 
tels, perhaps with:a colonnaded covered way linking 

/m together, if they are wise enough to be friendly. 

é rear approaches to “ Wipers” all work well. I 

‘e amended the lack of taxi-stand space at 

rways at its southern end. They are in many ways 

jectionable. These should be opened out, and 

— secured to shorten the approaches to the 

Age. 

“he Surrey side is laid out by groups of monumental 

ldings and well-treated warehouses, with basins or 

ks approached under the proposed embankment. 

‘ect approach to these from the railways is secured 

a roadway opening out the stations and their 

mnade as seen from the Temple Gardens, and vzce 

\sa, of course. 

will only add that with a high-level bridge a similar 

eme of stations 1s possible, but 1t does not work out 

well. It is essential to descend from the bridge to 
st us call it—“ Anzac” Place, and ascend again to 

{| stations. A high-level bridge thus repeats the 

Nterloo defect of descent at the Surrey approach— 

‘of my objections to it. A second is, that Waterloo 

dge being high level, this ought, in its turn, to be at 
level, so as to secure a direct embankment 

roach somewhere between Westminster and 
ckfriars. A high-level bridge involves an awkward 
3s-traffic crossing at the Strand end, a point which 


it 


‘been overlooked in some of the schemes. But 
st of all, artistically, it involves a lofty bridge, 
ch, however commanding in itself, means once more 
rrupting those very prospects I want to see freed. 

‘sa dweller upon the Surrey side I have often found 
‘need of some shelter in making the river crossing 
ifoot. In the R.I.B.A. design for Vauxhall Bridge 
ashelters were suggested at the piers, and I suggest 
same in the design for the new bridge. And why 
4 carry the idea a step further and cover the foot 
ks of the central span, and thus make the bridge 
}resting from within as well as from without? A 
norial bridge ought to tell something of its mean- 
= to those who pass over as well as those who pass 
iler or view it from the side. Such a feature, well 
ligned, would give interest to a memorial and monu- 
Mital structure, and scope for architectural expression 
ticularly called for in a memorial connection. The 
\Hle honours of the London regiments, for instance! 
y not St. George facing Joan of Arc in the centre? 
.0n the piers and shore abutments apovropriate 
/4ps, or perhaps equestrian statues—Lords Roberts 
1 Kitchener? And it would not be difficult to find 


‘he central arch is precisely the same width as that 
London Bridge. At spring tides the total water- 
1s considerably greater than either new Southwark 
dge or London Bridge. A central arch so treated 


One'uding portion of a paper on ‘*London Bridges,” read before the 
on Society, = : 


terloo. Waterloo Bridge is degraded by the mean | 
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FROM CHARING CROSS TO PUTNEY.* 


BY W. D. CAROE, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


would break, not block, the prospect of objects beyond 


* the bridge, and such confined breaks are a gain and 


not a loss to the vista. 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE (OLD) (Labelye, 1741-50). 
(NEW) (Thomas Page, 1854-62). 

In 1735, Commissioners were appointed by: Parlia- 
ment to erect a bridge at Westminster of any material 
they thought proper. The design of James King, a 
carpenter, was accepted, who, poor man! called in 
Labelye, a Swiss engineer, to erect the stone piers he 
designed to carry his timber construction. An 
agitation headed by Maitland, the historian, was got 
up in favour of a stone bridge, in which Labelye 
himself gaily jomed. It succeeded, and so did he, and 
it ended in Labelye adapting his stone piers, built for 
King, to a stone bridge designed by Labelye, for which 
James King pathetically prepared the timber 
centering. 

The bridge was opened in 1750, having cost 
£225,000 equivalent to some 4700,000 to-day. The 
gradient, the heights of the parapets, and the obstruc- 
tion of the waterway, were frequently matters of 
complaint. In 1840 the bridge was widened, a 
fortunately abortive scheme having been abandoned 
for Gothicising it to harmonise with the then new 
Palace of Westminster. 

In 1852 it gave way to the present bridge by Thomas 
Page, completed in 1862, and costing some £375,000. 
If careful and elaborate drawings could spell success, 
this bridge should have no rival. It was Page’s third 
essay. The first two designs, one of three arches, the 
other of five, endeavoured to emulate in cast-iron 
Barry’s Palace. The present is a weak-looking and 
unsatisfactory structure. Its construction is curiously 
composite. Up to low-water level it consists only of 
wooden piles, which have a cast-iron shield plate to 
protect them. They can be seen at neap tides. Then 
granite piers rise to springing level. The granite 
pilasters above are a mere shield again, while the cast- 
iron petticoats, in themselves a useless. encumbrance 
which do not carry the true line of the bridge, cloak 
some well-designed metal arches which had been much 
better exposed. | 


LAMBETH BRIDGE (P. W. Barlow, 1862). 

Cost 449,000, and is now rapidly disappearing. I 
would plead for a graceful and simple chain bridge 
here, without fuss or furbelows. But, considering its 
Garena, whatever be done here should be of the 

est. 
VAUXHALL BRIDGE 

Is a makeshift, but a clever and creditable one at 
that. The piers were erected for a concrete bridge, 
which was abandoned only after the piers were 
partially built for what we see, because the waterways 
required by the Act could not be maintained during 
construction. Thus, owing to Parliament’s interfer- 
ence, the permanent structure had to be remodelled to 
suit purely temporary requirements. Rennie designed 
a stone bridge of seven arches in 1809 on London 
Bridge lines, but not so good. It had a considerable 
gradient, and the “cooking” in Rennie’s drawing to 
work in the raking joints of the spandrels with the 
horizontal ones of the piers is an interesting study. 
Although the first stone was laid (in 1811), the scheme 
was unfortunately abandoned. 

Sir S. Bentham then designed a bridge with cast- 
iron arches, which was carried out with slight altera- 
tion by James Walker. I mention these facts because 
Rennie has been frequently credited with an inferior 
design with which he had no association. The chief 
merit, if not the only one in design, possessed by the 
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old bridge was its deft parapet. I put on the screen, in 
order, the successive stages of the development of new 
Vauxhall Bridge. First, the original design, a weak 
rechauffé of Blackfnars, which was abandoned largely 
in consequence of the R.I.B.A. protest. | Successive 
further trials. Then Mr. Norman Shaw made a design 
for a camber beam bridge, which was not adopted. 
Then the concrete faced with granite design followed, 
a somewhat pretentious affair, the displayed arch 
stones obviously a mere dressing, too weak for their 
pretended work. Finally, the steel arched structure 
upon the piers built for the concrete. It 1s most unfor- 
tunate that this graceful and workmanlike structure 
cannot be better seen. That we all like the spindles of 
the parapet I am not sure. They have the merit of 
freshness, but it would be difficult to better the rest of 
the steelwork. The sculpture was executed in bronze 
by two Academicians, by Mr. Pomeroy on the up-river 
side, by Mr. Drury on the other. Wecan only heartily 
congratulate the L.C.C. for initiating the roping in of 
the arts, and only wish they had consulted the sculptors 
at the very outset as to the design of the “ housings” 
for their work. But there were penny steamers when 
that work was done. 


GROSVENOR RAILWAY BRIDGE (Sir J. Fowler and 
Sir C. Fox, 1860). 
A structure quite without interest, excepting perhaps 
that it is painted different colours on its two sides. 


CHELSEA BRIDGE (T. Page, 1858). 

Laden with trumpery detail. Several thousands 
had to be spent upon strengthening it just after it was 
opened. The last painting before the war cost over 
£1,400. 

ALBERT BRIDGE (R. Ordish, 1873). 

The first Atlantic cable was used in this curiously 
composite structure, the mathematics of which Mr. 
Copperthwaite tells me defy calculation. In 1884 the 
cable gave placé. to steel bars.” Stripped of) ats 
gewgaws, this structure has undoubted interest, and 
the sweep of its bridge line is really imposing. But it 
is unequal to the needs of modern traffic. 


OLD BATTERSEA BRIDGE 
was erected by fifteen adventurers in 1771, at a cost of 
£20,000, and it lasted until 1886, having been mean- 
while widened in iron and had two of its piers removed 
to help the waterway. 


BATTERSEA BRIDGE (Sir J. Bazalgette, 1890). 

The last bridge legacy of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and a failure artistically and practically ; 
artistically; because classical piers after the pattern of 
London Bridge, nondescript arches, with cast 
catalogue spandrels, and a Moorish parapet, cannot 
live in artistic harmony together; a practical] failure 
because of the great coves between the true bridge 
construction and the petticoats, necessarily deceiving 
the bargee as to his head room, and suffering occa- 
sional knocks in consequence. 


PUTNEY BRIDGE (Sir J. Bazalgette, 1883-86). 

I include this, although above Battersea, as a fine 
simple structure itself, on Rennie’s lines, because 
it records for us Rennie’s original London Bridge 
parapet, now lost to us. Of other bridges between 
Putney and Battersea perhaps thé less said the better. 

A few words in conclusion. The river traffic on the 
Thames is a dwindling quantity to all appearance, 
although I have not fortified this statement by 
statistics. Yet the Thames Conservancy have laid 
down some arbitrary rules, wholly ignoring, indeed in 
practice denying, the claims of London to be an 
Empire City worthy of noble monuments. The power 
of the Conservancy has passed to the Port Authority. 
Can it not be made clear to them that, while they allow 
Mr. Cooper to house them architecturally in due rela- 
tion to their importance, we claim for the Thames also 
some architectural and monumental consideration ? 


And now the conclusion of the whole matter. Bx 
moth must go, and we must have a worthy stone bri 
in its place. How is that best to be accomplishe: 
a time when Parliament—when we are all—so | 
with the arts of war? How can we best secure 
preserve our amenities? I have remarked, and we 
like to insist, that every bridge—each, with m 
shades between, a monument of nobility or of sham 
ought to be part of a co-ordinated or ordered sche 
part, indeed, of that development plan of Lon 
towards the accomplishment of which the Lon 
Society has set itself. And development means 
bridges what it means for steets and places, the lay 
out for dignity, as well as for convenience of tré 
But it means more; it includes the dignity of struct 
design. Obviously co-ordinated development cai 
exist amid unco-ordinated authority. I want, ther 
see a Bridges Board for London so constituted, by 
of Parliament if necessary, that it shall do for all 
bridges and their approaches, including rail 
bridges, what the Bridge House Trust has hith 
done for the road bridges of the City. Such a be 
must be above the trammels hitherto unreason; 
imposed upon the part of the Thames Conservane 

The City Corporation, the L.C.C., the Road Be 
the Port Authority would each have their proper - 
sentation. Nor would there be lacking represe 
tives, whose special function would be to watch 4 
the dignity of Thames-side, and save us from poss 
repetitions, reconstructions, or amendments of rail 
bridges, imposed upon us by individual Acts of Pa 
ment, and erected regardless of those amenities Ww 
a self-respecting City ought, as in the forefront 0 
aspirations, to have the right to command, to con 
and to protect. Do not let us deceive ourselves, © 
too complacent over what we possess. There | 
simple and certainly none too lofty a standard fo: 
Is each bridge across the Thames of such a chara 
as to be classed among those world examples 
educated and intelligent sightseer desires to go ot 
his way to see? Is each one such as those amon 
who have a proper civic pride should wish him t 
out of his way to see, or, indeed, to see at all? 

Of Rennie’s Waterloo Bridge, fortunately still ir 
(long may it remain so!)—“ Yes” a thousand times 
Rennie’s London Bridge “ Yes,” without doubt, 7 
former simpler dignity. | 

If Vauxhall Bridge rises to that level | am afrau 
sightseer can at present be gratified. We hope 
new Southwark Bridge has a future of dignity be 
it. But of the rest! Shall we not rather hide 
diminished heads and think of such renow 
examples of power, or dignity, or grace as the f 
Aelius or Ponte S. Angelo at Rome; the Pons Milv 
the Ticino Bridge at Pavia, with its covered arcai 
the Verona Bridge; Ammanati’s Ponte della Tn 
at Florence, 1560; Antonio da Ponte’s Rialto, 1! 
the Alcantara Bridge; the Toledo Bridge at Mad 
Berlin, the Kurginslin, and Schloss Bridges; A 
Bridge; Austerlitz Railway Bridge; the Alexander 
Bridge at Paris; and do not let us forget the Ese 
Bridge, Buda-Pesth, by an Englishman; the gt 
Auld Brig at Stirling ; and Telford’s Menai Bridge 

I will not weary you with a longer list. I do 
suggest that a single example should or would be} 
able for London, or even a model to form some 
suitable upon, except perhaps the Escuter Brid 
such a position as Lambeth. But I select example 
bridges—definitely and effectively considered— 
adapted to its own sphere as noble architectural m¢ 
ments. 

When our authorities have grasped the fact 
each London Bridge erected is worthy of being : 
sidered as a noble architectural monument as we! 
an example of engineering skill, the task of 
London Society, as regards London bridges, will } 
‘been accomplished. 


JOVERNMENT AID FOR HOUSING. 


~has been for some time known that the Govern- 
ment had decided to afford financial assistance for 
the building of the large number of houses which 
| be required after the war. 
‘timation of the Government’s decision is now 
mally made by the Local Government Board in a 
cular addressed to Town Councils, Metropolitan 
rough Councils, and District Councils, which says 
t Mr. Hayes Fisher and his predecessors have had 
Jer consideration the question of the provision of 
ases for the working classes at the close of the war, 
1 that Mr. Hayes Fisher recognises that for some 
e after the end of the war many of the difficulties 
ich have brought the building of such houses almost 
tstandstill will continue to prevail, and that through- 
the period of the war there will be an increasing 
ear of building, so far as this class of house is con- 
ined, to be subsequently overtaken. The circular 
itinues :— 
(The question of the provision of these houses 
years to Mr. Fisher to be one of the most pressing 
jost-war problems for which immediate preparation 
uld be made. Realising that private enterprise, to 
ich we OWe approximately 95 per cent. of our house- 
Iding prior to the war, will be quite unable to 
pple successfully and speedily with this arrear, he 
.come to the conclusion that for the years imme- 
tely following the war it will be necessary to rely 
more than in the past upon local authorities to 
vide the houses required, with their road, water, and 
image accompaniments. 
Javing brought the matter before the War Cabinet, 
| Fisher is now authovised to say that the Govern- 
nt recognises that it will be necessary to afford 
stantial financial assistance from public funds to 
se local authorities who are prepared to carry 
ough, without delay, at the conclusion of the war, 
rogramme of housing for the working classes which 
\pproved by the Local Government Board. 
t is not possible at this stage to indicate either the 
(n which this assistance will take or the extent of 
Hout it may be taken that it will only be available for 


mited period. 

if therefore the local authority are of opinion that 
ire is a housing need in their area and desire to share 
the financial assistance referred to, they should fil 
the enclosed form and return it to the Board not 
tt than October 15 next. 

\t the same time, it is very desirable that those local 
jhorities who consider that there is no housing need 
heir area should nevertheless fill up and return the 
n by that date. 

n thus addressing himself at the outset to the local 
ihorities, Mr. Fisher is fully conscious that the com- 
)e solution of the housing problem is not likely to be 
(omplished except with the co-operation of private 
Haerse, including public utility societies, and that in 
yer to secure the full advantage of their help it may 
advisable for the State to offer them assistance in 
1 or other of the directions which are now under the 
(sideration of a Conference sitting at the Local 
yvernment Board. 

“he form referred to above asks for information on 
| 


following, among other, subjects :— 

fas the war produced any marked increase or 

tease in the working-class population? Give 
Pee mate estimate of the increase or decrease. 
jmve any opinion as to the probable permanency of 

1 imcrease or decrease. 

tate the number of new houses which, in the opinion 
he local authority (a) are required now; (4) should 

built at the close of the war, to provide the neces- 

7 accommodation for persons of the working classes 

he district. 

1) Give brief particulars of any scheme prepared 


| 
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by the local authority, or in course of preparation, for 
the provision of houses under Part III. of the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, 1890, which they are 
willing to carry out on the conclusion of the war, on the 
assumption that financial facilities will be afforded by 
the Government. 

(6) If no such scheme has been or is being prepared, 
and need exists for additional houses, are the local 
authorities willing on the like assumption to prepare 
such a scheme for submission to the Local Government 
Board at an early date, and if so for what number of 
houses ? 

In connection with any new housing scheme, will 
extension of facilities for locomotion be necessary or 
desirable ? 

In the. House of Commons, on July 31, Mr. 
Hayes Fisher, in reply to Mr. Butcher, st 
that the Government had come to the conclu- 
sion that during the period after the war it 
would ‘be necessary to render financial assistance 
to local authorities from public funds for the purpose of 
securing the erection, with as little delay as possible, 
of a number of houses for the working classes. He had 
addressed ‘a letter to the local authorities in England . 
and Wales, communicating this decision, and asking 
them for detailed information as to their housing needs. 


‘The question of what could be done to encourage 


private enterprise in housing was receiving his earnes 
attention. 

According to the “Daily Telegraph” Parliamentary 
correspondent, Mr. Hayes Fisher, President of the 
Local Government Board, has appointed a Committee 
to consider the question of building construction in 
connection with the provision of dwellings for tne 
working classes in England and Wales, and to report 
upon the best methods of securing economy and 
despatch. The Committee is composed of: Sir John 
Tudor Walters, M.P. (chairman); Sir Charles Allom ; 
Mr. F. Paines, M.V.O.; Mr. James Boyton, M.P.:; Mr. 
William Fairley, M.I.C.E.; Mr. G. Marlow Reed; Mr. J. 
Walker-Smith, A:M.I.C.E.; Mr. J. Squires; Mr. Ray- 
mond Unwin, F.R.I.B.A.; and Sir Aston Webb, 
K.C.V.O., C.B. Mr. E. Leonard, of the Local Govern- 


ment Board, will be secretary to the Committee. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Property Tax. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


S1RSs,—In your issue of July 25 you refer in your 
editorial to the drawbacks of house-owning, and 
incidentally fall into the not uncommon error of 
assuming property tax to be an outgoing. It is no 
more an outgoing than the bills due to the baker and 
the butcher. If the owner is fortunate enough not to 
be assessed for income-tax, the whole of the amount 
paid as property tax 1s recoverable. 


London, S.E. dG 


[We are obliged to our correspondent for calling 
attention to this point. The question we were dis- 
cussing, however—*“ Why do we tax houses ?”—does 
not seem to be gravely affected by the correction. 
Whether or not the property tax is regarded techni- 
cally as “an outgoing” does not alter the material fact 
that it has to be paid, whether by the leaseholder or 
by the ground-landlord. Nor does it bring a return so 
visible and palpable as bread and meat. “ Bills due to 
the baker and the butcher ” may not be “an outgoing ” 
from the householder, whilst they remain unpaid, but 
when they are settled, the transaction does not assume 
to the payer the appearance of an incoming. We must 
leave these technicalities to the experts. Anyhow, the 


‘notoriously excessive taxation of property does not 


encourage construction or acquisition—EDs. A. AND 


B.J.] 
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A WAR-TIME SANATORIUM. 


ONT-Y-WAL SANATORIUM, which 
has been built for King Edward VII. 
felsh Memorial Association, is within 
two miles of Talgarth station and six of 
Brecon, is designed to meet the require- 
ments of the National Insurance Act of 
1911, and is intended for early stages of 
tuberculosis. 

Everything has been done to keep the 
cost to a minimum without interference 
with efficiency. 

The estate is some 350 acres in extent 
and from 340 to 700 feet above Ordnance 
datum. 

The site, which is sheltered by beautiful 
woods, has determined the block plan. 
The land, crowned by the old mansion, 


slopes steeply from north to south, and is 
relatively level across, so that all pavilions 
are placed parallel and eacb one looks 
over that to the south of it, at a magnificent 
panorama of mountainous country. 

The sanatorium provides 304 beds for 
men, women, and children, and occupies 
the southern portion of the estate, in view 
of the public road. In the centre is the 
administration building, containing the 
offices of the medical superintendent and 
matron, the dispensary, examination-room, 
etc. -To the west is the nursing’ block or 
hospital of brick-work, rough-cast, two 
storeys high, for those temporarily requir- 
ing hospital treatment. 

To the east is the dining and recreation 


block, also of brick-work rough-cast, 
patients, nurses, and servants, with 
large kitchen, scullery, etc., and the | 
the access to ‘the latter being from its | 


road. South of the administration ar¢ 
men’s pavilions, north the women’s | 
children’s. Every adult has a sepé 
room. 


The Nurses’ Home is south da 
patients’ buildings, its sitting-rooms fa! 
south, with tennis-courts before them. 
resident medical staff, as well as| 
matron and female servants, will be lac 
in the old mansion of the estate on 
terrace to the north. To the west of 
sanatorium is the private residence fo 


medical director of the association ; 
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PLAN OF NURSING BLOCK. 
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the power house, workshops, and laun- 
dry, with the residential quarters for un- 
married men, are at the south-east corner 
of the sanatorium. The engineer will live 
in the gate lodge. The sanatorium is 
lighted by electricity. 

All the ordinary pavilions are novel in 
construction. There are no foundations 
in the ordinary technical sense. Each 
block is formed by a raft of reinforced or 
ferro-concrete laid on a levelled surface, 
to which the walls and partitions, also of 
ferro-concrete 3 in. by 2 in. thick respec- 
tively, are attached. The ceilings are of 
iron, the roof is of wood and slate. The 
Hoors are finished with red “ Decolite.” 

The two-storey buildings have fire-resist- 
ing floors of brick and steel, with grano- 
lithic or teak stairs. The walls are of 
brick. The clock, with illuminated dials, 
is driven by electricity direct from the 
earth. The sewage is carried to two cir- 
cular covered tanks with sprinklers and 
thence to filter beds. Rain-water is 
carried to the power-house for use in the 
boilers. The general water supply is from 
a stream adjacent to the estate, conveyed 


to a pumping station, and thence to the 
summit of the estate. 

The pre-war amount of the contract is 
£51,000. The general contractors are 
Messrs. Harold Arnold and Sons, Ltd., of 
Doncaster; the architects are Mr. Edwin 
T UHall “FoR 1 Botner Roane istmane 
Mr. E. Stanley Hall,-M.A., A.R.I.B.A. of 
54, Bedford Square, London. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE ROADS. 


Mr. Percy Boulnois, who is well known 
for his progressive ideas on road matters, 
has been investigating the merits of con- 
crete in connection with road construction 
in this country on behalf of the Roads 
Improvement Association, and he gives 
in a pamphlet published by the Associa- 
tion some interesting details of how the 
problem is tackled by American engineers. 
Up to now only small experiments 


. . 7 
with concrete have been made in this coun- 
try, the most interesting of which is a por- 
tion of a road near Gravesend, in Kent. 


Froth 
e U 


Plan of Children’s Isolation Pavilion. 


1917. 


As compared with all our too feeble effo 
Mr. Boulnois says that at the present t 
there must be at least 50,000,000 squ 
yards of concrete roads laid down in 
United States. In 1914 alone it is € 
mated that no less than 17,000,000 squ 
yards were constructed in Amer 
Speaking of the advantages of coner 
the author points out that with pro 
organisation a good concrete road can 
constructed at a cost of about 5s. per squ 
yard, and that the cost of maim 
ance of such a road would be very trifli 
But it is evident, he says, that in ordei 
secure success much more care should 
exercised in its construction than 
hitherto been the case in some instance: 
In taking this figure of cost, howe 
(says a writer in the “ Westmin 
Gazette”), he has assumed that nothin; 
charged for excavation or formation of 
sub-base, as such work must necessa 
vary largely in different localities. A: 
future traffic conditions, Mr. Boulnoi; 
of the opinion that unon our roads | 
streets traffic will become more and m 
intense in weight, speed, and quantity, ; 
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Plans of Nurses’ Home and Administration Offices. 
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t will be the duty of all highway engi- 
carefully to consider the best manner 
lich to meet these greater demands 
Tength and durability, and possibly 
l be found that properly constructed 
ete roads may in some cases meet 
*quirements. 

will be recalled that we have fre- 
ly published information upon this 
Jct, with particular reference to .the 
cement of roads with wire mesh or 
ded metal—a system that has met 
nuch success. ] 


NING THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


Meet the increasing demands for 
in the Province of Quebec, the 
{nigan Water and Power Com- 
a concern allied with the Mont- 
power group, has decided _ to 
jement its existing submarine cable 
mgs by a 100,000-volt transmission 
moss the St. Lawrence, at a point 
1% mile above Three Rivers. The 
\ccording to the “ Engineering News- 
d,” involves the erection of two 
{} Supporting a 5,000-ft. span of three 
tables. This span is the longest of 
id known, being creater than the 
: ft. Span across the Marquinez Straits 
\lifornia. The towers will rise to 
-; the same elevation as the top of 
uebec Bridge, in order to meet the 
,ements of navigation in the river and 
iw the lowest point of the cable to be 
st 160 ft. above the water. 

towers are carried on concrete foun- 
8, placed about 500 ft. from each 
' and consisting of four circular con- 
é 7 
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crete columns, 11 ft. in diameter, extend- 
ing to a depth of 4o ft. below the river bed 
and projecting 25, ft. above it. Above the 
water level the four piers are tied together 
by arched concrete structures forming a 
Square, and will be protected against the 
action of ice by a low crib dam, placed 
about 100 ft. upstream. Into these four 
piers will be anchored the four legs of the 
towers, which will be built of structural 
steel and will each have a weight of about 
400,000 lb. At the top the towers will widen 
out into a platform carrying the cable 
supports, which will all be at the same 
elevation and will be so placed as to keep 
the three cables 50 ft. apart, in order to 
prevent them from swinging together. 
The cables will not be anchored af the sup- 
ports, but will be brought down to an 
anchor in the ground at some distance be- 
hind the towers. The supports, however, 
are designed to allow a certain amount of 
movement to the cables, to provide for 
the expansion and contraction caused by 
changes in temperature. i 

The problems of insulating the cables 
is a difficult one, since the insulators have 
not only to carry current at 100,000 volts, 
but also to withstand a mechanical stress 
exceeding 150,000 lb. each. Further, their 
arrangement must be such as to permit 
any part that may become damaged 
through electrical failure to be replaced 
without interfering with the mechanical 
safety of the span. In these circumstances 
the insulator groun will consist of an ela- 
borate arrangement of porcelain units of 
a new type subjected to pressure only, and 
held together by an iron frame. 

It is hoped that the line will be com- 
pleted by the end of the summer. 


PLAN OF POWER HOUSE, LAUNDRY, ETC 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Rebuilding Arras. 

Measures are being taken to rebuild the 
town of Arras now that the German have 
been driven to a distance of more than 
five miles from it. Arrangements have 
been made to secure the immediate return 
of a number of builders and 250 workmen. 


St. Helens Improvement. 

The Parliamentary Committee of the St. 
Helens Corporation have approved of a 
scheme, in connection with the rebuilding 
of St. Helens Parish Church, by which 
Church Street will be widened by 20 ft. 
and St. Mary Street at the Post Office end 
is to be considerably widened. 


Memorial Buildings for Oundle School. 

At: a meeting of the old boys of Oundle 
School held in London it was decided to 
build a sanctuary and chapel as a thanks- 
giving for those boys who had given their 
services in the war, and as a memorial for 
those who had fallen. The cost of the 
memorial was estimated at from £15,000 to 
£20,000. 


Philpot Memorial at Winchester 
Cathedral. 

A stained-glass window has just been 
placed in the south aisle of Winchester 
Cathedral to the memory of several descen- 
dants of Sir John de Philpot, who was 
Lord Mayor of London in 1378. Among 
those commemorated are John Philpot, 
Archdeacon of Winchester, who suffered 
martyrdom at Smithfield on December 18, 
1555. for defending the principles of the 
Reformation; General Philip Philpot, 
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(Colonel-in-Chief of the 11th Hussars, who 
diod at Kensington in 1843; and Major 
Philip Philpot, 74th Highlanders, who was 
accidentally drowned while fishing in: the 
River Usk on July 5. 1888, and whose 
widow is the donor of the window. 


Central London Filling Up. 

The suspension of building operations 
since the outbreak of war has nearly put 
an end to the outward movement of resi- 
dents from Central London. Prior to 1914 
the general tendency was for people to 
move further and further away from the 
City, excellent train, tram, and "bus ser- 
vices facilitating this migration. Now, 
however, the reverse is the case, and for 
the past two years there has been a pretty 
regular return to the Central London dis- 
tricts by persons living in the outer 
suburbs and the more distant localities 
which in recent years had become so popu- 
lar as residential neighbourhoods. 


Builders Benevolent Institution. 

On the occasion of the seventieth annual 
meeting of the Builders’ Benevolent Insti. 
tution held at Pen Corner House, Kings- 
way, on July 30,_the committee expressed 
gratitude to Major George R. Holland, 
R.A.} for again accepting the presidency. 
The report stated that only by the exer- 
ise of the most scrupulous care had it 
been possible to continue to pay the pen- 
sions already granted. During the past 
year two men had died and one had had 
his pension terminated. One woman had 
been added to the pensioners’ list. A 
legacy of £1,000 (free of duty) had been 
received from the late Mr. Charles Cox. 
On the motion of Mr. Frank May, 
seconded by Mr. H. S. Foster, the report 
was adopted. 


Memorial to the Builder of the “ Comet.” 

At the anniversary of John Wood, 
builder of the “ Comet,” celebrated at Port- 
Glasgow a few years ago, a memorial tab- 
let was placed on the wall of Messrs. 
Robert Duncan and Co.’s yard, facing 
Shore Street, in almost direct line to where 
the “Comet” had been built a hundred 
years earlier. The Messrs. Lithgow, of 
Messrs. Russell and Co., having acquired 
the old-established works of Messrs. 
Robert Duncan and Co., are remodelling 
and enlarging the yard, and the wall where 
the John Wood Memorial Tablet was 
placed is now being demolished. On the 
new wall a new memorial more fitting of 
the occasion has been placed. The 
memorial is surmounted by a carving of 
the’ “Comet.” (On> each? side’ are two 
figures carved in stone, emblematic of the 
shipbuilding industry. The carving work 
is in Grecian style and is supported by 
two columns having an ornate capital with 
moulded bases. 


American Construction Materials for 
Cuba. 

Cuba’s prosperity has resulted in exten- 
sive plans for new sugar mills, new rail- 
ways, and many other phases of engineer- 
ing activity, all of which will mean new 
orders for American construction mate- 
rial and machinery, according to an offi- 
cial survey of the situation recently com- 
pleted by Mr. W. W. Ewing, of the 
American Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. A 
number of new sugar mills are projected, 
and railway construction and extension are 
being planned on a large scale. The 
heavy traffic movement of both sugar and 
general merchandise will render necessary 
a great development of the wharf facilities, 


and the need for greater warehouse space 
and other port improvements is apparent. 
Modern hotel buildings are already being 
planned, and sites acquired in order to 
meet the demands of the tourist traffic. 
Many other indications of engineering 
activity are to be seen in all parts of the 
island. 


Rents of Small Houses. 


The Local Government Board have 
issued the following statement: The 
Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, 1917, 


which has recently received the Royal 
Assent, has made amendments in the 
Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest 
(War Restrictions) Act, 1915, which are of 
interest to tenants of houses to which the 
latter Act applies. By virtue of the new 
Act a tenant can recover from the landlord 
any amount paid by him in excess of the 
standard rent fixed by the Act of 1915 and 
irrecoverable under that Act, at any time 
within six months from the payment, or 
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A REINFORCED CONCRETE CHIMNEY. 
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from July 10, 1917, if the excess was” 
before that date, and he may without p 


dice to any other method of recovery 


duct it from rent payable during suc. 
months. Cases have been mentione: 
which landlords or their agents 

entered up as arrears in rent books | 
which by the Act of 1915 were declare 
be irrecoverable. Under the new Act 
person who after July 10, 1917, make 
entry in a rent book or similar docu 
showing or purporting to show any te 
as being in arrear in respect of any 
which by virtue of the Act of 1915 is 
coverable, and any landlord who doe 
on the request of the tenant delete 
such entry made before that date, is | 
on summary conviction to a fine of £ 


OBITUARY. 
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Mr. R. A. Came. 

Mr. R. Adolphus Came, who has 
at his residence at Woodhall Spa, 
seventy-two years of age, and had. 
much work in Wocdhall Spa, where b 
signed most of the chief houses 2 
town, including the Royal Hotel, wi 
fine winter gardens. He went to1 
in the Spa when there were very few h 
erected, and it was through his entel 
that the Spa owes its beauty of desig 
prettily arranged streets, and the ; 
dance of trees which line all the road 
streets. He spent a large sum of n 
in developing the Spa. and had the: 
faction of discovering a second mi 
water spring. He was, in fact, the 
pioneer of Woodhall Spa. 


Mr. H. Vaughan. | 

The death has taken place at Wa: 
ton, U.S.A., in his seventy-third ye 
Mr. Henry Vaughan, who designed 
churches and several cathedral 
America. He was a son of Mr. TI 
Barnes Vaughan, of Birkenhead, 
served his pupilage as an architect wi 
Gilbert Scott, and this led to his as 
tion with cathedral work. He went 
United States about forty years ag 
supplied the designs for churches 0 
very wide area. Mr. Vaughan fit 
New York Cathedral, and his unfit 
work is represented in the cathedral | 
Peter and St. Paul at Washington. 
latter building is one of immense 
He has been buried in the Beth 
Chapel of the cathedral. 


A REINFORCED CONCRE 
CHIMNEY. 


Reinforced - concrete construct 
applicable to a greater variety of pu 
than any other system of building. I 
its versatility seems to be almost W 
limit. It is easily adaptable to 
familiar requirement of factory Cor 
tion, including the characteristic 
chimneys that in certain manufac 
industries are indispensable. 

The illustration reproduced on thi 


some five or six years ago. 
reinforced concrete and was erect 
place of an iron chimney which fell 
as a result of rusting in certain parts 
new chimney has stood exceedingly 
and has given no trouble. There 
fair number of hair cracks in the) 
but the internal reinforcement so fi 
not been affected. The architect Wi 
A. Alban H. Scott. 


ENGINEERS’ WORKSHOP 
| BUILDINGS. 


Ting some ten years past (says a 
mein ‘The Times” i 
lement), changes have been apparent 
e design and lay-out of engineers’ 
shop buildings. The contrast is most 
led in’ passing from ‘a shop that has 
i recently built and_ excellently 
ged into one that is a legacy from an 
x period. The object-lesson is one of 
gly accentuated opposites, which on 
jimation reveal much more than merely 
ficial differences. 
je old shops grew in a kind of hap- 
}d fashion as business increased and 
tional capital became available; and 
jwhere a works had been planned on 
fous lines, and when capital was 
2, several matters which are now re- 
‘'d as being of first-class importance 
either ignored or but indifferently 
) with, such as the orderly layout of 
y that are intimately related, and of 
_ departments, with the object of for- 
ng and facilitating to the utmost the 
tions and the output of the entire 
is. Though each separate shcp is an 
\endent and self-contained unit, and 
Wperations are unlike those of any 
s, yet all are linked by sequence of 
ction in interchanges and supplies. 
‘oundry and the pattern shop are inti- 
jyrelated. The smithy and the boiler 
jlating shops have much in common. 
(machine shops and the turnery include 
al distinct-departments of major and 
c dimensions, with satellite sections, 
ooms, storage areas, heavy and light 
sections devoted to special products, 
arious services for hoisting and trans- 
Seldom are two great engineering 
} duplicated. Often, in fact, at 
nes they may have but few features 
(amon. Each separate design, there- 
(has to be considered in all its myriad 
Hs, and worked out as an individual 
em. Further, the possible as well as 
sirobable requirements of the future 
to be remembered when planning 
‘ef the immediate present, and this is 
pect of the matter which was pretty 
neglected when the older shops were 
‘laid out. With hardly any excep- 
Nithe earlier works were placed in the 
st parts of denselv crowded cities 
e labour was abundant. The new 
fare now generally built in suburbs, 
tin the open country where ample 
$ provide for future expansion. 
tks differ from one another in magni- 
The big, self-contained factory is 
which includes every department 
SSary to the carrying through of a 
ufacture from the receipt of the raw 
fials. When possible the various 
gs should be laid out in parallel 
€ and all be in intercommunication 
eeray lines of standard or indus- 
azauge. flanking all the shops at ends 
ses, and connected directly with each. 
Mo€st arrangement is a track of stan- 
gauge disposed outside, and with 
Jables just without the shop doors to 
industrial tracks of 18 in. or 24 in. 
inside the shops. Loading, unload- 
md transit are thus provided for, and 
connection maintained with a rail- 
Yiding. With such ample means of 
jommunication secured, the precise 
jon of the individual shops is of less 
tance than it would be in the absence 
} extra-mural encircling tracks. 
7 old firms who have outgrown their 
+) are so fortunately situated as to be 


i 
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Engineering - 


able to abandon an extensive factory, the 
growth of perhaps a couple of generations, 
in the heart of a-densely populated town, to 
build anew in the suburbs or miles away 
out in the country. _ The chance of effect- 
ing a sale of the old buildings is remote, 
since they are usually constructed solidly 
of brick or stone, and with glazed sashes 
they are not easily dismantled. Even if this 
were not the case, prudential considera- 
tions would not justify their re-erection. 
Again, most of the old buildings have gal- 
leries,’ or upper storeys and floors, which 
are not held in favour for new shops. 
Heavy machines are erected on deep foun: 
dations, and though the machines can be 
transported to new quarters, little can be 
salved from foundations. 

Many firms when confronted with strait- 
ened.surroundings have elected to retain, 
the old works and build a new factory out 
in the open, surrounding the new shops 
with cottages for their workpeople, and 
thus creating an ideal garden city. It is 
most desirable that suitable means of inter- 
communication should exist in the shape of 
a railway siding oracanal. Failing these, 
if road transit must be employed, then only 
the lighter groups of work should be pro- 
duced in the old shops, the heavier being 
reserved for the new: 


NATIONAL FEDERATION’S VISIT 
POmEOn te SUNLIGHT; 


At the invitation of Lord Leverhulme, 
the delegates representing the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers 
at the Liverpool meeting paid a visit to 
Port Sunlight. 

On arriving at New Ferry they were met 
by Mr. Alex. Paul, Lord Leverhulme’s 
brother-in-law; Mr. J. L. Simpson, the 
architect; Mr. Byron, manager, building 
department ; Mr. Austin and other officials. 
The party entered wagonettes and were 
driven round the village, in the course of 
which they were shown .over the Hulme 
Art Gallery (Lady Lever Memorial) now in 
course of construction. The architects, 
Messrs. William and Segar Owen, of War- 
rington, were unavoidably absent owing to 
a Government appointment, but their re- 
presentative, Mr. H. J. Green, and Mr. 
A. B. Simpson, clerk of works, showed the 
delegates over the building, work upon 
which it was explained, is stopped owing 
to the restrictions of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions. 

The gentlemen who had the arrange- 
ments for showing the delegates over this 
building had gone to a_ considerable 
amount of trouble, which was much appre- 
ciated, having marked each room as to 
what it would eventually be, and had all 
the plans exhibited for the benefit of the 
delegates. The delegates next visited the 
offices, which from a point of office organi- 
sation and beautiful building proved of 
great educational value. They next 
visited the Hulme Hall, and were enter- 
tained to afternoon tea. Mr. Hulme Lever 
welcomed the guests on behalf of his father, 
Lord Leverhulme (who was unavoidably 
detained in London), and the other direc- 
tors, two or three of whom accompanied 
Mr. Hulme Lever. The latter gentle- 
man stated that some people might think 


that the village of Port Sunlight had been : 


designed and built un purely as a huge 
advertisement, but this was not so. The 
sole idea of Lord Leverhulme andi his co- 
directors in constructing this village was 
primarily for the well-being of the work- 
people, and as an ideal of what can be 
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done to beautify the surroundings of a fac- 
tory rather than destroy them in building 
a works. 

The’ President of the North-Western 
Federation of Building Trades Employers, 
Mr. Thomas. Foster, of Burnley, moved a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Hulme Lever, which 
was seconded by Mr. James. Storrs, the 
president of the National Federation. 


REINFORCED  CONGRELE SHIPS: 


A plan for the construction of rein- 
forced concrete ships has been developed 
by Mr. Alan MacDonald, of MacDonald 
and Kahn, construction engineers, of San 
Francisco, who will supervise the construc- 
tion of an experimental vessel. Work is to 
start at once in a shipyard laid out for this 
purpose on San Francisco Bay near Red- 
wood City. 

The concrete vessel will be about 300 ft. 
long, with a cargo capacity of 4,500 tons. 
The shell of the hull is to be about 6 in. 
thick, made of concrete, reinforced with 
steel rods welded together. The weight of 
the hull is to be less than the weight of a 
wooden hull for the same cargo capacity. 
A study of modern wooden shipyard 
methods revealed the fact that the weight 
of bolts used in the usual wooden vessel is 
more than the weight of reinforcement re- 
quired under the scheme proposed by Mr. 
MacDonald. 

While the need for expediting the pro- 
duction of new tonnage remains urgent, 
construction is hampered by the difficulty 
of obtaining deliveries of shipbuilding 
materials as well as shortage of labour, 
and for this reason developments in con- 
nection with reinforced-concrete ships are 
of great significance. It is true (says a 
writer in “ The Times” Engineering Sup- 
plement) that such vessels do not require 
less labour resources for the same tonnage 
than ships built of other materials, but 
experience has shown that they can be 
built with much less steel per ton of dead- 
weight carried, and in existing circum- 
stances this point is a very important one. 
It now appears to be acknowledged that a 
sound engineering design can be obtained 
for a reinforced-concrete ship, and 
although the result is a heavier vessel the 
increase of weight of a loaded ship is not 
sO great as has been generally believed. 
Suck a vessel would naturally require more 
power to drive her at a given speed, and 
in the case of reinforced-concrete barges, 
in which most of the earlier experience in 
this class of vessel was obtained, towing 
would be a more costly process. As a set- 
off against this handicap of weight, the 
first cost of the reinforced-concrete vessel 
should be lower than that of the steel ship, 
and proof has already been given that up- 
Keep charges are reduced to a minimum. 


COMPETITION. 


A Motor Garage Lay-out. 


It is refreshing to note that the archi- 
tectural competition is not altogether ex- 
tinct. We see by an advertisement, which 
appeared on page xv. of our last issue, that 
designs are being invited for the lay-out 
of a commercial motor garage. Those 
who desire to compete are asked to apply 
to “Garage,” c.o. Box 18, ARCHITECTS’ AND 
BuILpERS” JOURNAL Office, 27-29, Tothill 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1, giving par- 
ticulars of works already executed from 
their designs. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


“THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the. lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for “ Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


the reach of everyone. 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 
we are able to announce that “ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 
than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3s 


BUILDER and Contractor’s General Foreman seeks 
re-engagement. Carpenter in trade. Experienced in 


reinforced concrete construction. Competent and 
energetic, Town or country.—J. F. L., 94, First, 


Avenue, Bush Hill Park, Entield. 


BUILDER’S Manager or Estimator seeks re-engage- 
ment. Quantities, works measured in progress, esti- 
mates, contract accounts, etc. Highest references.— 
H, J., 42, Santos Road, Wandsworth. 


BRICKWORK, Pointing, etc., Wanted, Rod or job 


{piecework), Anywhere.—32, Gordon Road, South- 
end-on-Sea. 
BRICKWORK and Pointing Wanted. Granolithic 


floors for stables and garages laid by experienced 
man.—T. A. T., 58, Matlock Road, Leyton, E. 


CONTRACTOR’S General Foreman.—Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in large contracts, munition factories, and 
quick erection. Could start immediately. Highest 
testimonials and references. Above military age. 
—Please address W. H., 2, Birkbeck Road, Wimble- 
don, 8.W. 15 
CONTRACTOR’S Timekeeper or Sub-Cashier seeks 
Re-engagement, Twenty years’ experience on public 
works, docks, railways, water works, Government 
work. Good references. Reliable. Abstainer.—H. 
Gilbey, 538, Harwood Road, Fulham, London, S.W. 17 


GENERAL Foreman seeks Re-engagement, Ener- 
getic and reliable. First-class testimonials. Rein- 
forced concrete.—J. P., 1, Beaconsfield Mansions, 
Bromells Road, Clapham, S.W.4. 


MACHINIST (43) wants constancy. Spindle, tenon, 
or other. Cutter maker. Saw sharpener. Used to 
plant, gas, electric. Town or country. Refs.—F, R., 
4, Holly Road, Chiswick, W. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
toad, S.W. Competent foremen and clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association. 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 


Special personal system of preparations by cor- 
respondence or private tuition, Bond and Batley 
(A. G, Bond, B.A,, Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor 
Road, 8.W. Tel. 7036 Victoria. 


Appointments Vacant. 
é€d. per. line. 


. CITY OF CARDIFF. 


APPOINTMENT OF CITY ENGINEER AND 
SURVEYOR, 


Applications are invited for this Appointment. In- 
clusive salary £1,000 per annum. Particulars, condi- 
tions, and duties:-may be obtained on application. 
Personal canvassinng will disqualify, but each candi- 
date shall send fifty prints of his application accom- 


panied by copies of not more than three recent, testi- 


monials. 

Applications, stating age and experience, and en- 
dorsed ‘‘ City Engineer,” to be delivered on or befor: 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1917, 

J. L. WHEATLEY, 


August 1, 1917. Town Clerk. 


Mi-ecellaneous. 
6d. per line, 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES AND Ah FOR ENGINEERING 
RK 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 
London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road). 


FOR SALE, from a Picture Theatre, a folding Iron 
Gate, 18 ft. long, 10 ft, high. Price 10 Guineas.— 
For further particulars apply to Messrs. W. and 
T. R. Milburn, Architects, Sunderland. 16 


ARCHITECTURAL Books for sale, cheap, by Pugin, 
Stuart, Gwilt, Brown, ete.—List on application to 
““Exor,’”’ 75, Plimsoll Road, N.4. 7 


WANTED.—Copies of the “ Architectural Review ”’ 
for January, 1908; also January to May, 1917.— 
Technical Journals, Ltd., 27-29, Tothill Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


Contracts Open, 
9d. per line. 


DUBLIN METROPOLITAN POLICE, 


TENDERS FOR CLOTHING, HELMETS, 
EQUIPMENT, ete. 


TENDERS are invited to SUPPLY the D 
Metropolitan -Police with TUNICS, GREATGO 


TROUSERS, CAPES, LEATHER GAIT 
LEATHER WAISTBELTS, HELMETS, FOR 


CAPS, etc., and various Articles of Equipmen 
One Year from January 1, 1918. 

Sealed Patterns of the several Articles can be 
at the Police Store, Lower Castle Yard. 

Tenders are to be made on printed forms, y 
can be obtained at the Accountant’s Office. 
Tender must be enclosed in a sealed envelope, mi 
“Tender for Clothing,” etc., and addressed te 
“Accountant of Metropolitan Police,’’ and to b 
livered at his office, Lower Castle Yard, on or b 
SEPTEMBER 14, 1917. 

The Accountant reserves the right to reject a 
all of the Tenders, or to accept such portion o! 
Tender as he may think fit. 

Metropolitan Police Office, Dublin Castle, 

July 25, 1917. 


BOROUGH OF NEW WINDSOR. 
TO HOUSEBREAKERS. 

The New Windsor Town Council invite TENI 
for the PULLING DOWN OF A HOUSE, Wo 
Church Street, Windsor, the materials to be rem 
and to become the property of the Contracto 
copy of the specification may be obtained upon : 
cation to the: Borough Surveyor, 16, Alma I 
Windsor, 

Tenders to be sent in to me the undersigned 
dorsed ‘‘ Tender for Pulling Down No, 11, Ct 
Street, Windsor,”’ not later than August 18, 191i 

The Committee do not bind themselves to a 
the highest or any tender. 

By order, 
E. CECIL DURANT, 
Town Clerk, Winds 

No. 3, Park Street, Windsor. 


For Sale. 


SKATING RINK, WARRENPOINT. 

Tenders are invited for the purchase of 4 
building, erected about seven years ago. 

The building is entirely wood, size about 220f 
84 ft. x 30 ft. high. 

The roof, which is 60 ft, span, is boarded 
felted, with roof light nearly full length of buil 
There are two rows of metal eave gutter with ¢ 
pipes around building. 

It is lighted by electric light from 14 hp. 
engine and dynamo. 

Tenders to be sent in before August 10. 1917, 

ARNOLD WILSON, 
Secreta! 


The Rebuilding of Belgium. 


| a far-seeing business man knows that the resolu- 
tions adopted unanimously at the Allies’ Economic 
Conference held in Paris opened up tremendous oppor- 
In order to derive full benefits from 
the policy to be adopted, it is essential for English con- 
tractors and manufacturers to acquaint themselves with all | 


tunities for the future. 


the requirements and conditions affecting their business 


on the Continent. 


An enlightening and valuable book embodying the needs of 
Belgium with respect to the Building l'rade has been written 
by two eminent Belgians for the express purpose of showing 
English contractors and manufacturers frankly and clearly 
how this si ‘e of the Belgian trade is to be captured 
manufacturer should have a 

Postage 1d. inland. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS LIMITED 
27-29. TOTHILL ST.. WESTMINSTER, S,W.1 


contrac.or and 
Price 1/. 


Every 


“French-English Glossary of Architectura 


and Building Trade Terms.”’ 


most 


copy. 
‘: Price 1/- 


27-29, 


T seems to be evident that the French language will be 
almost an essential under the new conditions ot trade which 
are so rapidly opening before contractors and manufacturers. 


No ordinary knowledge of French, however, includes 
technical and trade terms, and such terms are not to be found 
in the ordinary dictionary. 


The book contains a useful collection of words and phrases 
commonly 
industries—just those very terms which are most difficult to 
find when they are wanted. 
essential to every manfacturer and contractor, 


in use in the building and _ kindred 


Such a book is practically an 


Postage 1d. inland, 
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WO HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLION 
HOUSING SCHEME ” was the sensational 
headline, in large capitals, which, in a 

mdon evening paper, occupied last Wednesday the 
ominent position—all across the top of the front 
ge—usually assigned to the most important war 
tws. It lacked, alas! the clinching word 
Official,’’ and was altogether more exciting than 
nvincing. One realised at once that it could not 
ve been anything other than a more or less intelli- 
nt forecast, for it was published on the eve of the 
ist meeting of the Departmental Committee on 
ousing, upon the results of whose inquiry and 
commendations the. ultimate action of the State 
IPlargely depend. In fact, the “scare heading” 
‘rely re-echoed the claim put forward by the Joint 
ommittee on Labour Problems After the War that 
nillion houses, costing this stupendous sum, must 
built. It is plain that the committee has learned 
) think imperially ” ; and even the Local Government 
vard, always modest in such estimates, admits a 
ortage of five hundred thousand houses. Equally 
»derate is the demand by a housing association for 
grant of twenty million pounds, a sum that 1s 
sed on immediate rather than on prospective needs. 
hether, as financial purists insist, it is immoral to 
‘ike any grant at all is a question that is past 
lisate. Necessity knows no law, and doctrinaire 
“orising is out of date. State aid for housing is a 
f-egone conclusion, and the main questions at issue 
rer to the amount and the manner of its allotment. 
. * 


} 


* * 


Jur evening contemporary provides a useful sum- 
ury of data. It recalls that in November, 1914, 
+ Government adopted the policy of a free grant 
fm the Exchequer, in addition to loans at cost 
2ce, to enable the local councils to charge the 
sstomary rents and yet avoid loss. “That policy 
11 holds good, but it has only been put into 
jictice in some ten munition areas, where housing 
sommodation was urgently required.’’ It is con- 
(tured that much industrial unrest is consequent on 
/: insufficient housing of workers, and on the 
2»ssly overcrowded state of houses where work is 
iindant. In Dundee, Glasgow, and Rosyth there 
‘need, officially admitted, for houses for a 
Madred thousand workers. In Barrow-in-Furness, 
{is reported, “hundreds of beds are occupied day 
11 night on the Box-and-Cox principle ’’—a highly 
momic adaptation of resources, but not to be 
(ommended on hygienic grounds. Other towns by 
| dozen are just as hard put to it to find sleeping 
Lommodation for the toilers; and in the rural dis- 
its there is, it is estimated, a shortage of 120,000 
‘tages. Our contemporary traces the decline in 
lise-building to the boom in it which had reached 
climax by 1906, “when, owing to over-building, 
ty town in the country was saddled with the 
\-den of empty houses, London alone having 
Hop. which, paying no rates, imposed an added 
‘den on the houses which were occupied.”’ 

* * * ¥* 


jUhat the present dearth is a revulsion from a 
‘mer plethora is a point but seldom made, but the 
gnosis seems to be correct; and the recent fall in 
rates in London districts corroborates it. A fury 
house-building and “estate development’’ was 


) 


naturally succeeded by a withdrawal of capital from 
a form of investment that had become precarious or 
simply ruinous, and the money that had _ been 
diverted to other fields of speculation has never come 
back. Any tendency to its return received a severe 
check from the Finance Act of 1909, when the build- 
ing of small houses came to an almost complete 
standstill. Whether the fears raised by this Act 
were fully justified, or whether, on the contrary, they 
were 1n great part groundless, does not matter much: 
the Act must be judged by its effect, which was to 
reduce by twenty thousand a year the number of 
houses built. Then came the final blow—the financial 
and other effects of the war—the withdrawal of 
money, men, and materials, and the complete 
cessation of building. Serious as the shortage now 
is, it will be greatly accentuated when, the army 
being disbanded, thousands of men come back to 
claim the wives who have been either left with their 
parents or other relatives, or are living in single-life 
lodgings. For the reasons already stated, and for 
several other reasons, speculative builders, who had 
supplied ninety-five per cent. of the working-class 
dwellings, cannot or will not continue their useful 
work, and the Government necessarily comes to the 
rescue. Willy-nilly it has adopted the policy of 
grants in aid, and the Committee that held its first 
sitting last Thursday is to show the extent to which 
this help is required, and how and where the money 
may be best applied. “It is now certain,’’ our con- 
temporary writes—with what authority we can merely 
guess—“ that in the very near future the Government 
will have approved schemes for building at least 
half a million houses within tue first) year or two of 
the war’s ending, and that)to encourage this neces- 
sary provision they will give substantial financial 
assistance, so that the rentals shall not be above those 
of pre-war times.”’ 
* * ¥ * 


Pre-war-time rentals, as we have seen, are not the 
only excuse for State aid; nor is their maintenance 
wholly desirable. Just at first, while the whole 
gamut of industrial problems is being retuned to a 
higher pitch, the old familiar rents may have a 
sustaining or steadying effect; but an industrial 
system which puts the rents of the workers beyond 
their means is unsound at the base. In saying that 
inadequate housing is a cause of industrial unrest, eur 
contemporary cut deeper than he perhaps intended. 
What is disturbing the worker is not the mere physi- 
cal inconvenience of sleeping “ Box-and-Cox ”’ 
fashion, but his acute realisation that the housing 
problem is a clue to the maze of perplexity into which 
ill-regulated industrial conditions had cast him. He 
thereupon demands, not merely decent housing, but 
the wherewithal to pay tor it. Last week we depre- 
cated the hollow absurdity of saying that to sub- 
sidise house-building was to benefit “a favoured 
class” at the expense of the rest of the community. 
Obviously the worker will profit very little from 
pre-war rent if he is to receive pre-war wages while 
paying enhanced prices for everything but his house ; 
and there is some danger that employers may attempt 
to make pre-war rent an excuse for pre-war wages— 
for continuing British industry on the mean scale 
that was rapidly bringing it to ruin. Not timid and 
pinching economy, but wise and courageous expendi- 
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ture, is the key to success in dustrial enter- 
prise. State aid to building can only be regarded as 
a necessary evil, and unless it is managed with con- 
summate wisdom it may easily set up a train of ill- 
consequences. In particular, care must be taken that 
it does not directly benefit the employer who seeks 
to get out of it an advantage that was never intended 
for him. Indirect advantages, such as the improved 
health, vigour, and contentment of the workers, are 
legitimately his, and will be an ample recompense for 
his contributions in the form of the extra taxation 
that is certainly entailed. And—what is more clearly 
within our province—low rents are certain to imply 
indifferent building, if only because the common 
knowledge that they are low must produce insidiously 
a bad moral effect. 


oe * * * 


Photography is coming to its own. Discovered 
recently, and quite by accident, in a state of vaga- 
bondage, it was compassionately given temporary 
shelter (in a spare room) by the Royal Academy. 
Now, very promptly (for a national institution) the 
National Portrait Gallery is offering the nomad a 
permanent and very respectable home. A uniform 
series of permanent photographs of naval, military, 
and civilian Britons prominent in war service is 
being collected, and may possibly be allotted a 
special gallery. This is an interesting thing to do, 
and should be done properly. That is to say, the 
photographs should be framed and hung on the 
walls, not buried in drawers or in albums, where very 
few people would take the trouble to look for them. 
If they are shown on the walls, however, the exposure 
to light will cause them to fade away more swiftly 
than the reputation of the originals, unless the process 
chosen has honestly established its claim to be “ per- 
manent.’ Many other institutions—notably the 
London County Council and the national museums— 
are forming excellent collections of topographical 
photographs; and the National Portrait Gallery had 
already got together a large collection of contemporary 
photographs—hence it may be inferred that this latest 
announcement about them must imply that suitable 
subjects are to be exhibited on the walls. 


*¥ ES * * 


There is something incongruous, it must. be 
admitted, in putting a theatre next a mission church. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the London County 
Council has refused to grant a licence for a proposed 
theatre that was to be erected next door to a Roman 
Catholic church at a corner of Golden Square, W. 
Not that the collocation would have been without 
precedent, especially on the Continent, where public 
opinion is more liberal, or less squeamish, or, at all 
events, different. There is, it was stated -in the 
evidence before the L.C.C. committee, a theatre in 
Cranbourn Street abutting on a church and schoois, 
with nobody one penny the worse for the conjunction. 
We well remember, too, that some years ago a subject 
of much unseemly jesting was the existence of a church 
between two public-houses, somewhere in Pimlico. To 
this unholy alliance it was customary to apply, 
fortissimo, the couplet, “ Wherever man erects a house 
of prayer, Satan is sure to build a chapel there.” 
Other jokes about it, “in prose and worse,” were too 
ribald for repetition, and in any case they would 
not apply—and of course the couplet we have 
ventured to quote does not apply to a temple of 
Thespis, howsoever hard they may chance to hit a 
temple of Bacchus, and howsoever customary it may 
be to intertwine the myrtle and the vine. Time was 
when the Church had a monopoly of the drama, when 
the drama was in its infancy, lisping, or prattling, in 
moralities and mysteries; but since it has grown up 
and thas perhaps lost some of its early innocence, the 
Church will have none of it. Church and playhouse 


are, for reasons that are beyond our scope of inqu 
and in any case would probably baffle analysis, “ sca 
cater-cousins.” Hence one may easily sympathise ¥ 
the protagonists on both sides. _It is a case for 
exercise of the fine and happy impartiality of 

songster in the “ Mikado”—“ And he was nght sc 
object. And you are right and I am ri 
and everything is quite correct.” We trust that 
architect of the proposed new theatre 1s abie to see 
decision in that light, and that he will eventually | 
ere long put up his building on an undisputed site. 

* 7 % 36 


We are glad to notice that Mr. Arthur T. Bol 
F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., has been appointed Curator of 
John Soane’s Museum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in sue 
sion to the late Mr. Walter L. Spiers. In every 1 
it is an anpropriate appointment. Mr. Bolton, 4 
was the 1893 Soane Medallist, and two years |, 
gained the Institute Medal for Essays, has not only 
right scholarly bent, but also the right genial temp 
ment for such a post. He is persona grata am 
architects. A vice-president of the Architect 
Association, he was the first master of the A.A. ] 
School, and has been a member of the Art and Lit 
ture Committees of the Institute. He is the autho 
several excellent architectural essays, which invari 
exhibit the rather rare combination of sound critic 
and patient research. These qualities are exempli 
in his contribution to the “ Architectural Review” 
June last on “ Lincoln’s Inn and the Fields.” 
Bolton was educated at Eagle House, Wimbled 
Haileybury; University College, London; and at 
A.A. Schools. Articled to the late R. W. Edis, Fs 
he commenced practice in 1890 at Westminster, « 
besides much good domestic work, has designed 
Sanitas offices and factories at Limehouse; Ing 
House, Stockwell; and the Allan Line offices in C 
spur Street. On the death of the late Mr. Hi 
Stock, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. Bolton completed the Hamb 
Amerika Line offices, which are also in Cocks 
Street. He is thoroughly at home at the Soane, w! 
as he is only forty-three years old—which is q 
juvenile as curators go—a long tenure of office 
much good work may be confidently expected for 
from him. 

* * * * 

A vital factor in industrial organisation 
admirably restated by Mr. A. J. Dorman the 0 
day, when he took the chair at the twenty-sev 
ordinary general meeting, at Middlesbrough, 
Messrs. Dorman, Long and Co., Ltd. It appears 
this firm is entering upon developments which 
give employment to five or six thousand men, 
whom some three thousand houses will be b 
Naturally, therefore, the firm is intensely intere 
in labour problems. “ What,’’ Mr. Dorman asl 
“is the problem to be solved? To my mind,’ 
said, “it is this—at what price will the work 
give their best labour free from all restrictions! 
must be evident to all thinking men that no |} 
wages can be paid except for efficiency and increi 
output. Given that, a settlement will be an | 
matter, for the employer does not ask for incre 
hours and hard work—improved machinery wil 
the hard work. What he asks, and is prepare 
pay for, is the willing work of the workmen. Ui 
such conditions it is possible to pay higher w 
and yet produce at a lower cost.’’ That puts 
case very concisely, and it touches upon an aspe 
the relations between capital and labour that 
been hitherto strangely neglected. It brings u 
the threshold of the psychology of the worker, 
gets very near to the root of labour unrest. | 
worker is “unwilling,’’ there is a reason for it, 
to find out the reason and remove it will be tot 
lutionise industry. The Builders’ Parliament sh 
co much helpful work in this respect. } 
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HERE AND THERE. 


| last week’s issue of the Journal a brief note on 
the rebuilding of the Congregational Church next 
to Sir Isaac Newton’s house in Leicester Square 
t me to browse a little on the topographical 
tion of my bookshelves. What exactly I was 
king for I hardly knew; but when John Hollings- 
d’s monograph on Leicester Square caught my 
I knew that subconscious memory had impelled 

to that and that alone, although years had 
sed since I had consciously seen it; for it bears 
‘title on its back, and no mark of distinction from 
dozen other paper-covered and _ unlettered 
ynphlets among which it stood. Yet I pounced on 
finstantly as the one I wanted. How little we 
bw about the mental processes which we think we 


i but which seem sometimes to control us! 


* * * *¥ 


}ohn Hollingshead—“ Honest John,’’ as he was 
led—who for so many years “kept the sacred 
sip of burlesque burning ’’ at the Gaiety Theatre 
‘the Strand, had been previously manager of the 
faambra, and had therefore a natural interest in 
jicester Square. If the text of the booklet consists 
nly of gossip about theatrical celebrities, what 
jald you? Probably I should have thrown away 
: pamphlet immediately after perusal, but for the 
istrations that John induced Mons. Alias to get 
tether for him. These are as heterogenous, and 
(some instances as trumpery, as the items in an 
|| Gaiety burlesque or a modern revue. But that 
ae are, in my opinion, distinctly worth preserving 
sattested by the fact that the pamphlet is now 
}ore me, and by my declared resolve that when it 
served the present occasion it shall go back to its 
lf rather than be consigned to a robustly 
(acious waste-paper basket. There are a “ Mapp of 

matisnh of St. Ann’s’’ of 1755; some early 
raved trade cards; tne staircase at Sir Joshua 
‘ynolds’s house, 37, Leicester Square; Rowland- 
’s caricature of grossly fat and impossibly thin 
tomers at the fashionable bonnet shop in Cran- 
yirne Alley; an eighteenth-century view showing 
cester Square as an actual square, or rather as 
‘octagon, for its four corners are splayed, an iron 
(ce with a brick plinth enclosing four patches of 
fensward; a view of Leicester Place of about 
10; an exterior view of tne rotunda known as 
Jylde’s Globe,” ; an interior view of the same build- 
| to show the remarkable staircase and galleries ; and 
dozen or so of more or less interesting portr7its 
‘1 cariacatures, comparatively ancient and relatively 
‘dern. 


j + * * 2 


Among the portraits the most arresting is that of 
‘zabeth, titular Queen of Bohemia (and only 
lighter of James the First) who was toasted by 
'gallants as the “Queen ot Hearts.’’ She had 
irteen children (an unlucky number), and she died 
Leicester House, which was on the north side of 
cester Field, to which it gave the name. Leices- 
House, which was pulled down in 1788, was a 
¢ brick building, comprising two storeys and an 
‘ic, and having nine windows in its front. It had 
yn built some time between 1632 and 1636 by 
‘bert Sidney, second Earl of Leicester, and father 
the Algernon Sidney who in 1683 was condemned 
Judge Jeffreys for alleged complicity in the Rye 
juse Plot and beheaded in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
ype, in 1720, describes Leicester House as “a 
ge building with a fair court before it for the 
feption of coaches, and a fine garden behind it ’’— 
ormal Dutch garden, it is said. 


By 1730 houses had sprung up all about the 


“square; and in the midst thereof was the equestrian 


statue, richly gilt, of George the First, modelled by 
C. Buchard for the Duke of Chandos, and brought 
from Canons in 1747. In after years it fell into 
decay, and became the butt of “Punch’’ and the 
laughing-stock of London. Its royal rider was un- 
horsed and dismembered, and the horse—an in- 
different copy of Le Sceur’s horse at Charing Cross 
—suffered every indignity that mischievous boys 
and ingenious practical jokers could devise. In 1866 
some mad wags whitewashed its long-suffering body, 
dotted it all over with black spots, gave it “out- 
size’’ donkey’s ears, and set on its back the muti- 
lated statue, which they furnished with a foolish 
improvised head crowned with a fool’s cap, and 
armed with a long-handled besom. This idiotic out- 
rage had the effect of bringing to a head the public 
indignation at the disgraceful state of the square, 
which had become a mere refuse heap, the receptacle 
of battered pots and pans, broken crockery, and dead 
cats and dogs. For some time the tate of the square 
as an open space was in the balance. There was a 
good deal of expensive litigation on this point, 
until, in 1873, the Master of the Rolls decided “ that 
the vacant space in Leicester Square is not to be built 
over, but will be retained as open ground for the 
purposes of ornament and recreation.’’ And it was 
ce * * % * 

Next year Mr. Albert Grant, M.P., sometimes 
called Baron Grant, a notorious “plunger”’ in 
finance, bought the square and made a present of it 
to the public through the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. He did more. He commissioned Mr. James 
Knowles, the architect who afterwards became a 
power in the land as proprietor and editor of the 
“ Nineteenth Century” review, to lay out the square. 
Signor Fontana made the Shakespeare statue — 
a replica of Kent’s and Shumacher’s statue on 
the cenotaph in Westminster Abbey—which § sur- 
mounts the marble fountain in the middle of the 
square; and Grant got Mr. H. Weekes, R.A., to 
make the bust of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. J. 
Durham, A.R.A., to model tnat of Hogarth, Mr. 
W. C. Marshall, R.A., that of Sir Isaac Newton, and 
Mr. T. Woolner, A.R.A., that of John Hunter. At 
first it was intended that a statue of Hunter should 
occupy the central position, and that a bust of Dr. 
Johnson should occupy the place which was_ ulti- 
mately assigned to Hunter. Johnson’s association 
with the square was merely casual—he often visited 
Reynolds, who, as a tablet on the house records, 
lived at No. 37 (west side) from 1761 until his death. 
His studio became Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s 
auction room. Hogarth had his studio at No. 30, 
Hunter lived at No. 28, and Sir Isaac Newton at 
No. 35, St. Martin’s Street, on the south side of the 
square. Grant’s gift cost him £30,000, and he wrote, 
“If I had taken as much trouble and given 
as much time to make £30,000 as I did in spending 
that amount on Leicester Square I should probablv 
have succeeded.’ The ceremonial handing over of 
the property to the public took place on July 9, 1874. 
This is necessarily a very incomplete sketch of the 
glories and vicissitudes of the most Bohemian and 
consequently the most interesting of all the London 
squares. But there are three omissions that, unless I 
repair them, would bring upon me the just wrath of 
all true lovers of banality. I “make good,”’’ there- 
fore, by adding that (1) Leicester House was “the 
pouting place of princes”; (2) Leicester Field was 
the scene of innumerable duels; and (3) Leicester 
Square is “ Paris in London.” VIOGENES. 
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ART AND ARCHITECTURAL TRAINING IN’ INDIA. 


N interesting feature of a recent “ Times of India” 
Trade Supplement is a comprehensive survey of 
the work that is being done and that lies before 

schools of art in their relation to the industries, and, of 
course, with a particular application to the needs of 
India. 

The Indian Art Schools. 

In British India there are five schools of art controlled 
and supported by Government, one each in the follow- 
ing cities: Bombay, Calcutta, Lahore, Lucknow, and 
Madras. Those at Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras 
have been established for many years, that at Lahore 
is of somewhat more recent date, while that at 
Lucknow was founded only a few years ago. The 
size, scope, and equipment of the schools vary. ‘That 
at Bombay covers a somewhat wide field, and includes 
a Fine Art section, comprising separate schools for 
drawing and painting, modelling, design, and archi- 
tecture, art workshops, and a scientific research 
laboratory and studios for pottery. Those at Lahore, 
Lucknow, and Madras have directed their main efforts 
to the improvement of the artistic crafts of the Pro- 
vinces they serve, through the medium of the Art 
Workshops attached to the schools; while the school 
at Calcutta has devoted its attention mainly to the 
study of the graphic arts, and their revival upon 
traditional lines. 

From their first inception the Schools of Art have 
been regarded by Government more in the light of 
costly fads, thrust upon them by theorists in India and 
England, than as centres of practical utility to the 
country—a view that is now only in course of revision. 
This standpoint has certainly not been modified by the 
writings of a certain number of archzologists, 
domiciled in England, who have insisted that the only 
object the schools should set before them is the per- 
petuation of old Indian patterns. These writers 
assume that if the Indian craftsmen will only use the 
designs handed down to them by their forefathers they 
will thereby find salvations from the economic ruin 
that threatens them from European competition. They 
further assume that it is possible for a School of Art to 
lead a decaying industry back into the path of 
prosperity. Anyone who has studied on the spot the 
causes which have resulted in the depression of the 
Indian craftsmen and is aware of the many difficulties 
surrounding ‘the problem of rescuing them and, at the 
same time has any knowledge of the true functions of 
a school of art in relation to industry, knows what a 
small basis of fact there 1s to support the first of these 
assumptions, and that the ideas represented by the 
second have been responsible for much of the 
ineffective work of the schools in the past. When her 
artistic crafts were prosperous and flourishing India 
was isolated. The articles produced by the craftsmen 
reflected the needs and tastes of the people of that 
period in construction and design. Since India ceased 
to be isolated, the needs and tastes of large sections of 
the people have gradually changed; alien styles of 
architecture have been introduced, involving the use of 
alien designs in their details; domestic articles, both 
useful and ornamental, and materials for costumes and 
furniture of foreign design have been imported, and 
are now used by Indians. During this period, while 
these changes of taste were at work, the methods of 
the Indian craftsmen have remained unaltered ; but in 
Europe a complete revolution has taken place in indus- 
trial work. Steam has displaced hand power, factories 
have taken the place of isolated workshops, world-wide 
business organisation the place of local trading, and as 
a consequence of this extension of markets nationalism 
and tradition in design has been replaced by 
eclecticism. 

The change of taste among those classes in India 
which in the past supported the indigenous craftsmen, 


the conservatism of the craftsmen in clinging to th 
old methods and workshop organisation in the face 
changed conditions, and the competition of the hig] 
organised industries of Europe are the real causes 
the financial collapse of the Indian craftsmen; wh 
the debasement of his artistic work is due to 

uninstructed attempts to meet the needs of his Ind 


customers, who no longer want articles of traditio: 
pattern, but demand goods of alien origin and desi 
So far therefore is the assumption from being comm 
that the downfall of the Indian craftsmen is due 


their departure from the methods of their forefathe 
that the reverse is rather the truth; their presi 
depressed state having been brought about by th 


refusal to adapt their methods and ideas to mol 
conditions. | 


Artistic Industries, Architecture, and the Build; 
Trade. 

These professions and industries include designi 
modelling, and carving for stone work, wood we 
terra cotta, and plaster work : ornamental wrought é 
cast iron work, ornamental brass, copper and me 
work, cabinet making, inlaying and fine joinery, © 
work, decorative painting. They are of great impc 
ance, and the manner in which they can be assis) 
presents a difficult problem to solve owing to the k 
of opportunities of obtaining practical expel 
under working and business conditions open to des 
and technical students at Schools of Art. | 

In England this opportunity is afforded by_ 
studios and workshops of the large and wealthy | 
by whom applied, art work is chiefly carried on. Th 
studios and workshops are superintended by design 
possessing, in many instances, talent of a very h 
order, assisted by thoroughly trained and experien 
craftsmen. A student engaged as an assistant 
apprentice in one of these studios or workshops gait 
knowledge of design and work it would be impossi 
for him to acauire in a School of Art only, though h 
able, by the study of advanced drawing and desigr 
the classes of the school, to supplement his studio < 
workshop practice. Thus studio, workshop, and sch 
work together, each supplying what the other lac 
they combine to keep up the numbers of experien' 
designers and trained craftsmen capable of taking | 
places of the elder men as they retire, or of provid 
reliable superintendence for new enterprises as 4) 
are started. | 

As there is an almost unlimited supply of tram’ 
designers in England, capitalists investing money) 
businesses engaged in applied art work can, by pay. 
for it, command the services of the best talent in| 
country. In India, on the contrary, there are scar 
any trained designers at all, and bv their abse: 
capitalists are prevented from engaging in_ busin 
in this direction, while the art students in India | 
deprived of those opportunities of gaining pract 
experience enjoyed by students in England. It 
quite true that an Indian firm might engage the serv) 
of an expert European designer to superintend_ tl 
drawing office, but it is very doubtful if suffiell 
inducement to leave England could be held out to 
best in the profession. Remuneration would have 
any case, to be offered on a scale that would render! 
commercial success of any such undertaking extrem! 
problematical. To import second-class men, or th 
who are failures in England, would be worse #) 
useless; it has already been tried with disastr 
results both to the men themselves and the capital! 
who have engaged them. 


Practical Experience Needed. } 

As with designers so with craftsmen: the absencé 
practical workshop training in high-class decorat 
work under the best men in their profession such! 


) obtained by apprentices and young craftsmen 
rit Britain severely handicaps the Indian crafts- 
jactising any of the industries I have specified. 
phe cratt teachers in the schools of art in Inaia 
jrals in knowledge of design and technique of 
ttached to the Schools of Art in Great Britain, 
students at the completion of their courses of 
‘ould not be competent to superintend important 
10 English student would be considered so for a 
i but recruited as most of the Indian craft 
s are from the bazaars and deprived of business 
nce as the students are, it is not a matter of 
> that schools of art in India have failed to 
: designers and craftsmen capable of meeting 
wirements of architects anxious to introduce the 
orkmanship into their buildings. How can this 
jinity of gaining practical experience be 
id for art students in India ? Two ways suggest 
slves. The first is for Government to select the 
sidents trained in the technical workshops and 
iclasses at the schools of art, grant them scholar- 
id place them as articled pupils for two or three 
with the few really good firms undertaking 
jive work in India, at the same time arranging 
continued attendance of the students at the 
fed classes for drawing, modelling, and design of 
2201s of art for two or three hours daily. By this 
the practical experience of the workshop and 
iz office might be combined with higher artistic 
x, but I confess to having no great faith in the 
‘ful working of this plan for any length of time. 


A Governiment Design Studio. 


alternative method of solving the problem is 
mbitious, but is more certain. In suggesting its 
n, I do so the more readily because it will meet 
cational difficulties of the students, and at the 
me result in the production of much better 
and technical work for Government buildings 
's be the means of permanently raising the stan- 
| the applied arts connected with the building 
woughout the country. At the present time, 
h many thousands of pounds are spent annually 
yernment upon buildings of monumental scale 
iracter, the decorative adjuncts of these build- 
I very far short of the standard of those seen in 

Many of these buildings have been shorn of 
ive details contrary to the inclination of their 
ts, because they found it impossible to get them 
Out in a satisfactory manner in India. They 
d of entrusting such work to contractors, who 
» knowledge or understanding of style, are not 
‘aftsmen, much less master craftsmen them- 
but are merely tradesmen who have no more 


= or pride in the artistic quality of their work 
The case is otherwise in Great Britain and 
: 
: 


tv 


y have in the artistic education of the men they 
itinent, where the heads of such firms are often 
/high artistic attainments. The young artisans 
igners employed in these firms are encouraged 
y way by their employers to attend the local 
id art classes, who in many instances pay their 
a further inducement to do so, while it is not 
H10n to find that liberal scholarships and endow- 
‘re provided by firms to enable the best of their 
cés to continue their studies in the higher 
Gs of artistic work. No hope of assistance can 
)-d for by the present generation of building con- 
1 in this direction, and it remains, therefore, for 
iment to take the task in hand. This can be 
7 Government starting an institution consisting 
sign studio, with art workshops attached, in 
he architect’s designs for decorative work in 
tment buildings can be carried out under the 
310n Of a first-class designer, assisted by a staff 
Erts to direct the technical work of each depart- 
| The beneficial effect of such an establishment 
1e felt in many directions. Architects would be 
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able to rely upon their detail drawings being enlarged 
and carried out with sympathy for and understanding 
of the styles in which the buildings are designed, and 
would be assured that the workmanship of the actual 
details would be of the best quality. As many 
promising students from the design and_ technical 
classes of the schools of art as are competent for 
admission could be received as articled pupils or 
assistants in the drawing office, studio, or workshops, 
there to obtain a practical and business training in 
their profession or craft. 


iT ES REARES: 


The Great Gate of Blenheim Palace. 

HE criticism that Blenheim Palace is unduly 
heavy and ponderous in style may be made 
with perfect justice in regard to the general 

structure; but certain features of the composition 
deserve to be excluded from it. The Great Gate, for 
example (illustrated in this issue), though un- 
doubtedly a strong and massive piece of design, 
possesses marked qualities of grace and elegance. 
The proportions are so skilfully maintained that the 
great scale of the gate is unrealised until the atten- 
tion is called to it by the two diminutive figures 
standing close to the pier on the right-hand side. 
The gateway has some fine cast-iron gates, the arch 
itself being filled with a grille fan-shape in design 
and containing a representation of military trophies. 
On each side the springing of the arch is marked by 
a broad band of stone with some carved festoons 
below and niches containing figures above. Imme- 
diately above these are sunk panels with carved 
wreaths. The broad oblong panel that fills the 
space between the keystone of the arch and the 
entablature above contains an inscription which 
reads as follows: “Under the auspices of a muni- 
ficent sovereign this house was built for John Duke 
of Marlborough, and his Duchess Sarah, by Sir is 
Vanbrugh between the years 1705 and 1722. And 
this Royal manor of Woodstock, together with a 
grant of £240,000, towards the building of Blen- 
heim, was given by Her Majesty Queen Anne and 
confirmed by Act of Parliament [3 and 4, Anne 
C. 4.] to the said John Duke of Marlborough and to 
all his issue male and female lineally descending.’’ 
The admirable plan of the Palace, which is also 
included in this issue, is reproduced from Vol. II. 
of the Liverpool Architectural Sketch Book. 


Administration Building, Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

American architects are constantly demonstrating 
the architectural possibilities of simple materials 
simply handled. An interesting example is the 
Administration Building at Youngstown, Ohio, 
illustrated in this issue. The structure is mainly of 
brick, with terra-cotta dressings. The architects, 
Messrs. Graham, Burnham and Co., have maintained 
a simple pilaster motif throughout all their eleva- 
tions, and have invested the building with quite a 
monumental dignity. A weak point in the composi- 
tion is the treatment of the entrance doorway, which 
appears to be supporting the pilaster above, by 
which, indeed, it seems in imminent danger of being 
crushed. Our reproductions are made by courtesy 
of the “American Architect.’’ 


Dining Halls, etc., Pont-Y-Wal Sanatorium. 

This drawing, showing in detail the planning and 
arrangements of the dining halls, kitchen, stores, 
etc., at the Pont-Y-Wal National Memorial Sana- 
torium, should be studied in conjunction with the 
article and other drawings which appeared in our 
last issue. The architects were Messrs. Edwin T. 
Halil. RL Be and ele Stanley= Halt. «M.A. 
oR LBA: 
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HOUSING AFTER THE WAR. 


Forthcoming Conference. 


A conference on Housing After the War 
is to be held in London to receive the re- 
port of a committee which was appointed 
at a meeting of representatives of various 
bodies interested in real estate, held in 
Manchester in December last. In the 
course of their report the committee state: 
“Until. recent times house property held 
the premier place as an investment in the 
estimation of many people who sought to 
derive a permanently remunerative in- 
come from their savings or other reserve 
capital. The gradual decline in the build- 
ing of such property had reached a climax 
shortly -before the outbreak of war, and 
forms the most striking evidence possible 
of the great change in the views of the 
average investor. Whatever the causes 
may be, the ordinary investor for some 
years has been less disposed to regard the 
investment of his savings in house pro- 
perty as a desirable: policy, and the pro- 
perty market, so far. as his dealings are 
concerned, has become dead or of little 
account. It is generally admitted that in 
the past the nation has depended for the 
housing of the people upon the energy, 
skill, and resource of private house 
builders, whose training qualified them to 
carry out successfully the building of ac- 
ceptable dwellings in an _ economical 
manner. Mortgages on _ real _ property 
being by law a trustees’ security, consti- 
tutes an admission bv the State of the 
soundness of such investments; and this 
recognition has encouraged the efforts of 
private enterprise in the provision of 
housing accommodation for the people. 
By the fact that such investments were in 
the same category as Government stock, 
thousands of millions of money were 
attracted to the real property market, and 
the investing public rightly concluded 
that house property was a safe and highly 
respectable investment. Under these 
conditions it was natural that professions, 
trades, and businesses should evolve in 
connection with the provision of dwelling- 
houses and that the housing of the people 
should become a staple industry. Unfor- 
tunately through lack of co-ordination 
between those who framed and passed 
building laws, those who have adminis- 
tered them, and those called upon to ob- 
serve them, this great industry has become 
the victim of political contention. Ideal- 
istic and impracticable legislation has 
been put upon the Statute Book out of 
touch and keeping with the practical 
necessities of the complex housing ques- 
tion. Agitation has stirred up strife 
between landlord and tenant, and public 
opinion has been prejudiced against the 
ownership of cottage property as a form 
of investment. It is obvious that if 
money does not flow in the channels of 
property purchasing the production of 
houses by private enterprise must cease, 
and the country will continue to be con- 
fronted with a very grave situation; the 
house building and allied trades will cease 
to exist, and the house shortage will be 
incurable by voluntary effort. The con- 
ference regards such a possible develop- 
ment with much anxiety, and is satisfied 
that if the industry be treated: with reason- 
able consideration, in spite of the present 
discouragement and depression, it riiay be 
rapidly revived. The feeling of the con- 
ference is strongly in favour of the con- 
tinuance and encouragement of private 
enterprise as distinguished from State or 
muicipal schemes for the supply of houses, 
and is unanimously of opinion that in this 


way the needs and wishes. of the people 
will be better and more effectually met.” 


Housing and Town Planning. 

Councillor H. Shawcross, J.P., chairman 
of the National Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Council, writes in the “ Daily 
News”: A definite step towards the prepa- 
ration of a comprehensive after-the-war 
housing and town-planning policy has 
been taken by the issue from the Local 
Government Board of a circular letter and 
questionnaire in which the President of the 
Board expresses the view that much of the 
work of meeting the housing shortage (a 
shortage estimated by Mr. Hayes Fisher 
himself to be not less than 500,000) must 
at the close of the war be taken in hand by 
local authorities, and conveys the intima- 
tion that the War Cabinet have decided to 
afford “substantial financial assistance ” 
from public funds to those local authori- 
ties who are prepared to carry through 
without delay at the conclusion of the war 
a programme of housing for the working 
classes which is approved by the Local 
Government Board. 

The Government are thus committed to 
the preparation of a great national hous- 
ing policy to be carried into effect at the 
close of the war, and the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council are therefore 
proposing to hold a series of conferences 
throughout the country for the purpose of 
stimulating action by local authorities and 
pressing home upon the Government the 
need for new housing and town-planning 
legislation upon various points. 

At these conferences certain questions 
will be asked, and it will be of interest to 
anticipate the most important of these. 
and, in the answers, to state in general 
terms the policy of the Council. 


The Number of New Houses. 

What number of new houses are re- 
quired? If the housing question is to be 
dealt with in a complete and comprehen- 
sive manner, then during the next ten 
years the following houses should be 
built. 

At least 163,000 houses must be built 
yearly for the next ten years in order that 
by then there shall be ample accommoda- 
tion for all; all slums cleared away; all 
insanitary houses replaced or made fit. 

When must the work of building be com- 
menced? Immediately at the close of the 
war, in order to find employment for our 
discharged soldiers. The Government 
must insist that local authorities have sites 
secured and plans prepared so that con- 
tracts can be given out when peace is 
declared. 

Who is to huild houses in the period im- 
mediately following the close of the war? 
Local authorities and societies of public 
utility, because private enterprise will not 
build at the close of the war, when inte- 
rest rates are abnormal, and money diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

Will local authorities be willing to build? 
Yes, on condition that such financial assist- 
ance is given as will enable them to let 
houses at rents that will cause no loss to 
the rates. 

Wages and Rent. 

How can adequate rents be paid by the 
poorest? Before the close of the war 
wages boards must be established for all 
industries in which the wages paid) are 
inadequate. Each board must be required 
to consider, in fixing minimum wages, the 
rent of a suitable house as well as the food 
and clothing necessary to maintain a 
labourer and a normal family in a state of 
physical efficiency with some degree of 
comfort. 


THE PROPOSED CHAN 
TUNNEL. 


In connection with the project for 
ing a method of subterranean 
between Dover and Calais, it is we 
membering that the feasibility of t 
posal was amply demonstrated — 
pioneer heading, about 7 ft. in dit 
which was driven over thirty yea: 
in the chalk near Dover on the or 
and at Sangatte, near -Calais, | 
other, a total distance altogether 
miles and a half. <A _ speed % 
120 yards in six working days was 
tained, the strata being the same 


material on both sides. This wo 
carried out, under the supervis 
Colonel Beaumont, by means 


tunnelling machine patented by 
English, R.E. This machine is 0 
by compressed air, and autom 
transfers the excavated matte 
wagons. 

The experimental galleries refe 
were excavated in a most sati 
manner, as is shown by the fo 
extract from a certificate addres 
Colonel Beaumont, dated Febru 
1884, by Monsieur L. Breton, of Sa 
Pas-de-Calais, who was engineer 


projected submarine railway | 
France and England: 
“The experimental gallery 


chalk 2™. 13°™- (7 ft. 2 in.) in di 
has been excavated by your mac 
distance from 156™ 10°™- (169 Ye 
1839™. 63°™- (1,998 yards.). 810m 
(8774 yards) advance has been obte 
fifty-three days of actual worl 
24™. 80cm. (27 yards) have been di 
a single day. Much better progres 
have been made if the means at ¢ 
posal had been more complete for 
moval of the dirt. When you hat 
pleted certain trifling modificat: 
your machine, I think you will ob 
realisation of your hope and get 
of thirty yards per twenty-four hou 
advance the gallery 1 metre (1 yd 
the compressors took in 1,510 cube 
of free air, which corresponds to 
sumption of 1 kilo (2% lb.) of 
every five kilos (11% lb.) of rock ¢ 
by vour machine. The cost of com 
air has been 12 fr. 25. (108.) & 
metre of advance made during the 
months’ work. The coal cost, ¢ 
at the boilers, 21 fr. 80c. (175. 
ton.” 

Improvements in the machine w 
sequently eftected by Colonel Be 
with the result that a total ler 
nearly 3,000 yards of heading wa: 
by it in the red sandstone in €0! 
with the Mersey Tunnel betweer 
pool and Birkenhead, 

The rate of boring shrinks to i 
cance when compared with the sp 
machine which is said to. have 
vented by. an American engineer, 
reported to have offered his me 
marvel to the British Governmen 
cording to a newspaper paragraph 
ventor has undertaken to have the 
Tunnel bored and traffic running ° 
month. of the commencement of 
tions! Here, then, is the solutio 
submarine problem. For we shoul 
content with a tunnel between - 
and France only. We should w 
between England and America. 1 
mans must not be allowed to get 
the invention or within a few m¢ 
must expect to have them explodir 
under London. 
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LENHAM SANATORIUM, KENT. 


erected for the 

County Council of Kent, is about 
mile and a quarter from Jenham 
ation, in a conspicuous position on the 
gh land to the north of the Pilgrim 
ay, once crowded with pilgrims to the 
rine of St. Thomas a Becket, at Canter- 


“HIS sanatorium, 


iry. 
The site is saucer-shaped at a_ steep 
gle from north to south. The build- 


gs are near the summit but protected by 
and by the trees to east and west. The 
ews extend for some thirty miles. 


one to six beds each, 


Following the contour of the ground the 
main building, of brick walls rough-cast 
outside, is two storeys high, with a rein- 
forced-concrete first floor, The central 
block faces due south, the wings being 
slightly indrawn, so that every patient’s 
room faces southwards and all are 
approached by corridors on the northern 
side. This building contains one hun- 
dred patients’ beds in wards having 
besides the offices, 
doctors’ and matrons’ quarters, nurses’ 
and servants’ home. 


The dining-hall is in the centre, and 
beneath are the boiler and engine-houses. 
To the north of it are the kitchen, larders, 
and stores, the staff dining-rooms being 
close by. The patients will do their own 
washing-up of plates, etc., in the rooms 
provided, each one having his_ special 
fitting for his plates, knives, etc. 

South of the main building is another 
bdock for twenty - five patients, the roof of 
this being below the terrace of the main 
building, so that the view is  uninter- 
rupted. This building is of special con- 
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ELEVATIONS OF ADMINISTRATIVE BLOCK. 


A.R.1I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 


1917. 
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m, consisting of a reinforced- 
e raft on the ground with external 
ad internal partition, 3 in. and 2 in. 

made of reinforced concrete 
d to the raft. The ceilings are of 
id plaster, the roofs being of wood. 
undry is on the top of the hill to 
th, and is of brickwork rough cast. 
the buildings are covered with 
ted hard red tiles with wide eaves. 
are numerous wooden huts in addi- 
Water is laid on from the public 


sewage is carried to slate biological 
xy the Slate Bed Biological Sewage 
al Co., with filter beds, the purified 
‘| being carried into the chalk sub- 
buildings are lighted by elec- 
generated on the premises, and are 
y heated by hot water from a 
calorifier. Ample fire-escapes are 
‘d. 

contract for the sanatorium, 
gs, roads and paths was £21,000. 
eneral contractors were Messrs. 
sros., of Rochester. The architects 
fessrs. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., 
n.Inst., and E. Stanley Hall, M.A., 
geh., of London, W.C. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


‘onus in Coventry Building Trade. 
greement has been come to between 
ventry and District Builders’ Asso- 
and the Coventry United Building 
Federation, by which a war bonus 
iufpenny per hour is to be paid the 
once, and a further halfpenny from 
ber 1. The agreement was arrived 
a conference presided over by en 
of the Chief Industrial Commis- 


A Million Houses Demanded. 
Joint Committee on Labour 
ns After the War (which embraces 
ole trade unionist movement of the 
’) is pressing for an immediate deci- 
to the Government-housing policy. 
ullion houses—s5,000,000 additional 
-the committee state in a mani- 
yught to be completed within four 
tom the declaration of peace, and 
overnment must promptly inform 
uthorities that they have got to be 
ind that each place will have its 
d quota. The cost is placed at 
30,000, of which probably 
30,000 would be no more than a 
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sound financial investment, covering not 
only repairs, management, and interest, 
but also a sinking fund to repay the whole 
debt within sixty years. 


Architect Wounded. 

Second-Lieutenant H. N. Wills, of the 
King’s (Liverpool Regiment), youngest 
son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel T. M. 
Wills, F.R.C.S.1., V.D., and Mrs. Wills, 
was severely wounded on July 31, and is 
in hospital in Manchester. Mr. Wills, an 
old Denstonian, is an architect, and en- 
listed in the 6th King’s Liverpool in 
August,.1914, going to France with the 
battalion in February, 1915. Last year he 
received his commission, and he returned 
to the front in March. 


British Portland Cement Manufacturers. 

The profits of the British Portland 
Cement Manufacturers for the year ended 
April 30 were £254,162, against £256,796. 
Debenture stock redemption account 
absorbs £14,974; general depreciation 
reserve account, £40,000; and barge and 
rolling stock depreciation account £2,100; 
leaving a net profit of £125,945, against 
£146,375. The directors recommend a 
dividend on the Ordinary shares at the rate 
of 4 per cent. per annum for the year, the 
same as for 1915-16, leaving to be carried 
forward £72,994, against £73,154. 


200,000 Cottages Wanted. 
Speaking on “Town Planning at the 
Close of the War” at the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb last week Mr. H. R. Ald- 
ridge said that during the first year after 
the war 200,000 cottages would be wanted. 
The problem was: How were they to be 
supplied? There were 900,000 builders in 
the Army, and another 900,000 engaged 
on Government work. Various conditions 
made it almost certain that cottage rents 
would be increased at least 4s. per week, 
and it was possible that the men returning 
home would refuse to pay the increase. 
The problem of how to sunply the required 

houses must be dealt with at once. 


The City of London and Improvements. 

For some little time the City Corpora- 
tion has been in debt for a very heavy sum 
on its improvements account. Indeed, 
the deficit has figured as high as £70,000, 
a formidable total in view of the value of 
money. City ratepayers, therefore, will 
welcome the announcement now made 
that, by virtue of the payment of a large 
outstanding . amount by the London 
County Council, and of the sale of a large 
block of surplus land, the equilibrium has 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


wn 


at last been restored. In fact, the two 
sides now, to all intents and purposes, 
balance each other. This serves to solve 
a problem that for a long while has been 
the cause of considerable anxiety to the 
City Fathers. 


Irish Housing. 

It is understood that the Irish Local 
Government Board do not consider it 
necessary to issue a circular to the local 
authorities in Ireland on the housing ques- 
tion, such as that issued by the English 
Local Government Board some few days 
ago, or to put local authorities to the 
necessity or delay of answering the nume- 
rous questions set out in the schedule to 
the English circular. i 


BUILDING APPRENTICESHIP. 


Particulars have been published of a 
new apprenticeship scheme designed for 
the building trades. The interesting fea- 
ture of this scheme is that it involves a re- 
constituting of indentureship and a recip- 
rocal contract by the employer to furnish 
the apprentice with every opportunity to 
learn the trade thoroughly. The inden- 
ture period is for five or six years, but if 
a boy has satisfactorily completed a two 
years’ course at a day technical school 
where instruction is given on the lines of 
the Brixton School of Building and has 
obtained a certificate of proficiency from 
the principal, the period so spent is -to 
count as part of the apprenticeship, and 
the apprentices will start at the third year’s 
rate of wages. Where no premium is paid 
the wages are to range from 6s. 6d. a week 
in the first year to 34s. 6d. in the sixth 
year. 

The training is to be of two kinds: (1) 
In the workshop and on jobs, and (2) in 
the continuation school. The employer 
undertakes that every onportunity shall 
be given to the bpy to learn the trade. 
During the first two years of apprentice- 
ship—this, of course, excludes those who 
start on the third year basis—all appren- 
tices are bound to attend, in the employer’s 
time, a day technical school for one whole 
day or two half-days every week, and also 
to attend evening school for two evenings 
each week. During the third and fourth 
years of their indenture the boys are 
bound to attend technical classes for two 
evenings in each week. It is provided 
that overtime shall not be worked during 
the first three years of apprenticeship, and 
that in the subsequent years it shall be 
discouraged. 


FIRST-FLOOR PLAN. 


EDWIN T. HALL, F.R.I.B.A., AND E. STANLEY HALL. M.A., A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 
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‘BERDEEN’S _PROPOSED WAR 
MEMORIAL. 


The proposal for the erection of a memo- 
1 to those who have fallen in battle be- 
ging to Aberdeen and district has now 
en concrete shape. At the meeting of 

‘Finance Committee of the Town 
uncil drawings of the front elevation 
i the interior of the proposed memorial 
he work of Dr. Marshall Mackenzie— 
‘e submitted. 


{s the proposed memorial is intended 
fit in with the Art Gallery extension 
eme, the Council have to co-operate to 
ae extent with the Art Gallery Com- 
tee, who will have a voice in the carry- 
out of the arrangements. It is pro- 
ed to erect the memorial, as already 
‘ed, at the junction of Blackfriars Street 
2 Schoolhill. 


Che plans show a noble facade which in 
If will be a conspicuous architectural 
ture of the district. Internally the 
morial hall as planned will be circular 
shape, and the walls are proposed to be 
ielled in marble. On the panels it is 
mded to inscribe the names of all those 
mging to Aberdeen city and district 
) have laid down their lives for their 
mitry in the war. 
‘bout ten feet in front of the panels 
te will be a circular row of pillars sup- 
ting a balcony, and, surmounting all, 
ity dome, which it has been suggested 
‘ht be painted with some appropriate 
gn by a prominent artist. The pillars 
to be of polished granite, and of a 
morial character,. names being in- 
bed on the square base at the foot. of 
1.. There will be an entrance from the 
ttage, and also access into the sculpture 
tt of the Art Gallery, so that visitors to 
memorial hall might inspect the sculp- 
: collection and pictures without hav- 
to go outside to the gallery entrance. 
tom the balcony there will also be an 
ance to the picture galleries upstairs, 
that visitors may wander at leisure 
mgst the whole art treasures belonging 
le city. It has further been suggested 
in the centre of the memorial court 
€ might be placed a replica of the 
ous piece of sculpture, “ Victory,” while 
ther proposal is that in the open space 
tont of the building there should be 
ed an emblematic statuary group. 
‘ addition to the court, it is proposed 
mmplete the scheme by carrying out the 
-looked-for Art Gallery extensions. In 
€quence of the want of accommoda- 
, the industrial museum, or exhibition 
pplied art, has never been carried out. 
Tooms could now be provided for this 
0Se in Blackfriars Street, while on the 
a floor a lecture hall, in which there 
d be hung permanently some of the 
t pictures in the gallery, would be at 
alae of the citizens for lectures and 
like. 
ae of the objects of the promoters of the 
me is to secure for the city the magni- 
t gift of over £5,000 which had been 
used by the Clerk Trustees for Art 
*ty extensions in the event of the re- 
ider of the money required being 
d. It will also effect a city improve- 
‘which is much required in that loca- 
and which would have a very striking 
t looked at from Union Terrace and 
m Bridge. Bailie Sinclair fully ex- 
that the patriotism and generosity of 
ublic will support the scheme, and he 
® make an effort to get the 
a Council to give as their dona- 
0 the scheme the site, which is valued 


. 


at about £6,000, free. This would cost 
the ratepayers nothing, because the pro- 
perty was acquired some years ago with the 
view to Art Gallery extensions, and belongs 
to the Common Good. There would, 
generally speaking, be very little annual 
outlay in connection with the memorial. 
As soon as the Finance Committee has 
finally decided upon the nature of their re- 
port, the plans will be submitted to the Art 
Gallery Committee for their consideration, 
and it is expected that immediately there- 
after the public will be called upon to pro- 
vide the funds required for the erection of 
the memorial. It is, of course, understood 
that the works will not go on during the 
war, and the interval will be spent not 


only in collecting funds but the informa- 
tion required to carry out the objects of 
the memorial. 

In addition to the names upon the walls, 
it is proposed by Bailie Sinclair to compile 
an alphabetic roll, with short biographies 
printed on vellum of all those whose names, 
appear on the walls. This roll of honour 
when completed will be a unique feature 
of the memorial itself, and will enable 
visitors and relatives to trace upon the 
walls the names of their friends. 

Aberdeen is to be congratulated on this 
magnificent project. No doubt other great 
cities, stirred with a spirit of emulation, 
will hasten to follow the fine lead which 
is thus provided. 


TRAINING CENTRES FOR MUNITION WORKERS. 


A number of readers having asked for information with regard to schools of 


instruction in munition making, we print 


below a tabulated list of these centres 


(kindly supplied by the Ministry of Munitions), indicating the particular class of 


work that 1s taught at each. 


LONDON, ‘ 
a 
+8 Address Fhe ee eee 
School. applications to Type of work. 
Acton and Chiswick Polytechnic, t. Bray, Piate metal work and welding, 
Battersea Polytechnic. Draee ae Newman. ; General machine work. 
Brixton School of Building. J. C. Smail, L.C.C. Education General and advanced machine 


| ment. W.C. 
Kast Ham Technical College, W. H. Barker. 
Erith Technical Institute, Belve- | W. Neagle. 


Offices, Victoria  EKEmbank- work, 


General machine work. 
General and advanced machine 


dere Road, Erith. . work, 
King’s College, Strand, W.C. | Professor Jameson. General and advanced machine 
work, 


Regent Street Polytechnic. Major Mitchell, 


Electrical repair work. 


Shoreditch Technical Institute. J. C. Smail, L.C.C. Education General and advanced machine 
Offices, Victoria Embank- work and drawing office work, 
ment, W.C. . 

Willesden Polytechnic, Priory | A. J. Bird. Woodwork for aeroplanes, 


Park Road, Kilburn, N.W,. 
Wimbledon Technical Institute, W. Harwood, 
Gladstone Road, Wimbledon, 
S.W, 
Northampton Polytechnic, Clerken- | The Secretary. 
well, 


Aston Technical School, White- | Chas. White. 


General machine work. 


Optical munitions work. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


General and advanced machine 


head Road, Aston. work. i 
Birmingham Municipal Technical | Dr. W. E. Sumpner, General and advanced machine: 
School, Suffolk Street, Birming- work, 


ham, 
Handsworth Technical School, | W. E. Harrison. 
Goldshiill Road, Handsworth, 


Bath Technical School, Guildhall, | A. Godfrey Day. 
Bath 


Bradford Technical School. |W. M. Gardner, 
Darlington Technical School, A. C. Boyde. 
Derby Technical School, Derby. | Wm. Cooper. 


Gillingham Technical Institute, | R. L. Wills, 
Gillingham, Kent. 


PROVINCIAL. 


General and adyanced machine. 
work, 


General machine work. 


General and advanced machine. 
work, 

General machine work. 

General machine work. 

General machine work and Govern-. 
ment Dockyard work, 


Leeds Technical School. | R. E. Barnett, General machine work and acety- 
lene welding and fuselage. 
Lincoln Technical School. A. E. Collis, Plate metal and general machine 
work, 
Liverpool Technical School. > | J. G. Legge. Fuselage and welding. 
Loughborough Technical Institute. | H. Schofield. oeuert and advanced machine- 
. work, 
Rutherford Technical College, New- | P, Sharp. General machine work. 
castle-on-Tyne, d 
Nottingham University. J. E. Shimeld, General machine work. 
Plymouth Technical School, E. C. Cook. General machine work and Dock- 
yard work. 
Portsmouth Technical College. O, Freeman. General machine work and acety-- 
lene welding. 
Reading University H. Maryon, General machine work. 
Smethwick Technical School. | R. W. Hutchinson, General machine work. 


Tunbridge Wells Technical Insti- | Dr. Lister. 
tute. 

Walsall Municipal Institute. — F. E. Thompson. 

Wednesbury ‘Technical Institute, W. Macfarlane, 
Kendrick Street, Wednesbury. 


General machine work. 


General machine work (various). 
General machine work (various). 


Wellingborough Technical Insti- | A. J. Ensor. General machine work. 
tute. | 
York Technical School. J. H. Mason. General machine work. 
SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen, Robert Gordon’s College, | Chas, Stewart, 
Aberdeen. ‘ 

Glasgow, Royal Technical College, | H. F. Stockdale. 
Glasgow. Ads 

Fife (Cowdenbeath) Mining School, Re Parker, 


Fife. INSTRUCTIONAL 


Government Instructional Factory, | H. Hubble. 
Lancaster Street, Birmingham. 

Aero Engine Instructional Work- | M. ©. Flemyng. 
shop, Twickenham. ; 

Buckman School, 2, Whitechapel | H, Purdy. 
Road, E.C, 


General machine work. 
General machine work. 
General machine work. 


FACTORIES. 
General and advanced machine- 


work, ; 
General and advanced machine: 
work, : 
General and advanced machine: 
work, 


SL 
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NEW STAINED-GLASS WINDOW 
IN SELBY ABBEY. 


The stained-glass window which Colonel 
T. G. Hawdon, senior vicar’s warden, has 
presented to Selby Abbey in memory of his 
brother, the late Mr. Joseph Hawdon, has 
been completed and inserted in the east 
window of the south choir aisle. The new 
window forms a beautiful addition to the 
abbey. The vicar and the donor were 
anxious when the window was completed 
that the old glass should be incorporated. 
This gave the designers a chance of execut- 
ing a window of the same date as the old 
glass, that is of the thirteenth century, and 
this is what they have done. Their study 
was facilitated by the fact that the great 
east window is of the same date, and there- 
fore was a guide to strength of colour and 
design of detail. The characteristic of 
stained glass of the thirteenth century was 
the amount of yellow used. In fact, pot 
metal yellow had not disappeared at the 
time that golden stain came into use; 
hence the date is specially rich in various 
tones of golden effect. Every inch of the 
old glass has been used with the new. The 
centre tracery piece containing the arms of 
cone of the sons of Edward III. was com- 
plete and has been replaced. The heads 
of the lights were also largely intact, and 
the remaining pieces of the old glass were 
inserted in other places. 

The middle light of the memorial window 
represents St. William of York (1154). 
Below this light is a scene depicting the 
Saint crossing the Ouse Bridge at York, 
and the miracle that took place when the 
people who fell into the river were saved 
by his intercession. The side lights con- 
tain the figures of St. John of Beverley, and 
St. John of Bridlington. Under the figure 
of St. John of Beverley (718), is a scene 
representing him giving instructions to the 
Venerable Bede. Beneath St. John of 
Bridlington (1379), the scene portrays the 
Bridlington Canons beseeching him to. be 
Prior, a distinction which, in his humility, 
he refused. 

The window is the work of Messrs. John 
Hardman and Co., of Newhall Hill, 


Birmingham. 


THE',WAR MEMORIAL PROBLEM. 


In the course of a long letter to ‘‘ The 
Times,’? Mr.  Pittendrigh Macgillivray 
makes out a strong case for delay in the 
execution of war memorials. Frankly, he 
says, the war memorials business is likely 
to become rather a terror throughout 
Europe unless the financial condition of the 
nations proves such as to hold it in check 
for a time—for such a length of time as 
will allow some measure of the inevitable 
blatancy and vulgarity to evaporate. Vic- 
tory, we believe, will be ours, and there is 
little doubt that the most obvious symbolic 
perpetuation of it, as in all great days of 
the past, will be at the hands of sculptors. 
Out in the open, fronting the sun, in 
the midst of our most public places, their 
documents of bronze, marble, and granite 
are to be an enduring record of the event. 

In this aspect war memorials become .a 
serious concern to the nations. Nowhere 
ought they to be~ undertaken lightly. 
They should not be the product of an im- 
mediate outburst of foolish extravagance 
and jingoistic enthusiasm. Those who love 
sculpture and appreciate the high moral 
nature of monumental art and who have 
visited Berlin will remember the vile war 
monument there and the horrible gilt 
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bronze statuary in the War Museum. The 
victory of 1870 was commemorated in the 
capital of Germany by sculpture in the 
worst and most objectionable terms and 
spirit. Needless to say, the German sculp- 
tors reflected and created in the spirit of 
their people; and the Nemesis of that spirit 
which is behind the atrocious war monu- 
ment of Berlin, with its bracelets of 
French cannon, thunders upon the people 
of Germany to-day ! 

Certainly we must wait until the war is 
over before beginning its memorials. For 
better reasons than the return of our 
young sculptors from their noble duties 
at the front; we must wait. We must wait 
for a calm and a long, wise outlook as to 
the true nature of the things we want to 

: have set down in bronze and granite for 

‘fall time. We should wait until mere 

grealism of matter and incident becomes 

“transmuted into poetic symbols and ex- 
pressions of psychologic value and en- 
nobling effect. The Parthenon is the 
greatest war monument the world has ever 
seen; it commemorated the turn of a tide 
against Liberty relatively as vast as the 
present, yet it was not begun until 25 years 
after the victory. If there is haste, and 
urgency, and vainglory at work, the 
country is pretty certain to. get an incubus 
of uniformed figures and up-to-date snap- 
shot incidents far removed from any remi- 
niscence of the art of Alfred Stevens and 
Alfred Gilbert, the two English sculptors 
justly quoted as ‘‘ masters ’’ by Sir George 
Frampton. 


aoe 


BUILDING MANAGER 
DECORATED. 


We publish on this page a portrait of 
Mr Herbert L. Costa, manager of the 
building and electrical departments of 
Harrods, Ltd., who has been. personally 
decorated with the Cross of Chevalier of 
the Order of Leopold II. by H.M.. the 
King of the Belgians, near the firing line, 
for services rendered since the outbreak of 
war, .in connection with building ~ and 
engineering operations carried out for the 
Belgians by Harrods, Ltd. One of these 
operations was the construction of the 
famous group of hospitals over which Dr. 
De Page presides, and which are con- 
sidered to be one of the most complete 
installations at the front. 


MR. HERBERT L. .COSTA 


(Manager of Harrods Building and Electrical 
Departments). 
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WOOD-WORMS IN WESTMIN 
HALL. 


An attack was delivered last 3 
against the wood-worm which has dam. 
the timbering of Westminster ] 
throughout our centuries. ‘‘ The nam 
this interesting creature,’ said Mr. Fr 
Baines, architect to the Office of Wo 
‘“is xestobium tessellatum, and it doe 
its destructive work while in the la 
stage. As a beetle it is harmless— 
grub—well, | could bury you waist-dee 
some of the holes it has made in the 
work of the hall. It lives only in oak, 

‘* Mr. J. King, M.P., made an exam 
tion of the hall some time ago, and car 
the conclusion that the damage was ¢ 
paratively recent; but I am convinced 
it has been going on for more than 
years. Some of the patching done a] 
dred years ago has been attacked. ~ 
other methods of exterminating xestol 
tessellatum having failed, I called in 
assistance of Professor Maxwell Le 
and he invented a spray, which is co 
tuted thus—s5o per cent. tetrachloreth 
6 per cent. cedarwood oil, 2 per cent. sol 
soap, 2 per cent. paraffin wax, and 4¢ 
cent. trichlorethylene. $ 

‘‘ The first is a perfect insecticide, a 
so dangerous that those who handl 
must use gas masks. The cedarwoo 
protects the wood against future ait 
and the scent impregnates the timber 
keeps the beetle away. The soap hold 
oil and renders the wood non-inflamm 
and the paraffin wax prevents cher 
action. The trichlorethylene is a so 
and diluent—and is itself a feeble in 
cide. fi 

'“ The roof has been sprayed with 
stuff several times, but last wi 
drenching must have caused a7 
tive battue, and I am confident that 
plague will be effectively stayed. ~ 
drastic treatment is a last measure Of 
tection, and science can suggest not 
further. at present.”’ 


OBITUARY. 


Lieut. Meurig Owen. 


Lieutenant Meurig Owen, Welsh | 
ment, killed on August I, was 21 yea 
age, and son of Mr.. Thomas John O 
builder, of Llanfairfechan. He was 0 


the most successful pupils who ever p: 
through Friar’s School, Bangor, whi 
entered by winning an entrance s¢h 
While there he won the 

Hughes Exhibition, and, as the rest 
the Central Welsh Board Examinat 
a county exhibition. He atterwanlll 
scholarship at Jesus College, O% 
where, just before enlisting, he took é 
class in Moderations. . After ee 
France he was sent to a cadet scho 
England, and on receiving his comm! 
returned to the front, and had been 
only three weeks when he was killed. 


Mr. David Williams. — 


Mr. David Williams, who died last 
at Swansea, was for many years mal 
of the firm of Messrs. Thomas Wa 
and Jenkins, and under his manage 
some of the most important buildin 
the county were carried out. On the’ 
lution of this firm he carried on bus 
in conjunction with Mr. W. H. Mic 
Mr. Williams was born in Llanfy 
Carmarthenshire. He was 71 yea 
age. 5 
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ARCHITECTS’ WORKING DRAWINGS (SERIES II.). XLVI.—WELSH NATIONAL MEMORIAL, PONT-Y-WAL SANATORIUM: DINING HALLS, KITCHEN, STORES, ETC. 


EDWIN T. HALL, F.R.I.B.A., AND E. STANLEY HALL, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 
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View in First Courtyard. 


The Great Gate. 


MONUMENTAL ARCHITECTURE (SERIES JI). XIX.—BLENHEIM PALACE, WOODSTOCK, OXFORDSHIRE. 
SIR JOHN VANBRUGH, ARCHITECT. 
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XLVI].—ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND 
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BRIEF reference last week in “ Here and There’ 
to James Knowles, architect, editor, and _pro- 
prietor of the “Nineteenth Century” review, 

-Js the rather pretty story of the manner of his 

‘hthood, as told in Frederick Wedmore's 

ymories.” Knowles was on a visit at Sandring- 

1 “On the Saturday evening. he had admired the 

on of the cross of the Victorian Order. On the 

jay morning, as the guests were assembling in the 
jere starting to attend church service, King Edward 

;ared upon the scene. A. sword became visible, 

(Knowles received the accolade, followed at once, 

‘remember, by the gaud—I use the word in no 

‘araging sense—the gaud he had approved of. 

- ‘This should have been done before, said King 

ard, very nicely: remembering—apparently a 

; more effectually than his responsible advisers, 

government of the day, whatever it may have been 

te length and range of James Knowles’s services.” 
more has a very high opinion of Knowles, who, 

‘ays, had “no merely business facultv. unusually 

‘pened, but an intellect alert and keen, a tempera- 

-t receptive, tolerant, fearless, sincere.” And, as 

)mes an architect, he had a firm grasp of the 

‘ciples of art which, in his review, received a due 

ie of attention, and was always treated in a broad 

| liberal spirit. 


* 4 *% : * 


wo rather dubiously valid statements appeared last 


‘k in the always entertaining “ Office Window” 
jmn of the “ Daily Chronicle.” They are related 
|; “ Charing Cross is by common consent London’s 
yest bridge; do you know which is her ugliest 
-ch? It dominates Smith’s Square, Westminster.” 
|euld be comforting 'to believe that these assertions 
‘irrefragable ; but unfortunately Blackfriars railway 
ige is every-bit as bad as Charing Cross, though 
jumstances have rendered the latter the more 
brious. It is prominence, also, rather than bad 
ility, that gives the queer church of St. John, West- 
ister, a bad pre-eminence that it really does not 
trve. There is, indeed, a good deal of architectural 
‘ait in the design; but the public, with its usual 
versity, refuses to see anything that is not obtru- 
‘ly conspicuous. It delichts in making degrading 
parisons. Thus, to cite a few instances out of 
idteds, the Albert, Hall. was.“ Old Cole's 
kettle,” the tower of a famous Lincolnshire church 
| Boston Stump”; and the vane intended to repre- 
‘t a comet is popularly supposed to be a ped zculus, 
lred in that exalted position to symbolise the mean 
‘tment to which the contractor was subjected by 
| trustees. 


a * * * 


| 

mmilarly the church of St. John the Divine, West- 
ister, with its four towers, “ one at each corner,” has 
in likened to things that are mean and vulgar—to a 
druped lying on its back and flourishing its feet in 
air, and to an overturned footstool—which objects, 
re to a depraved: fancy, it does not resemble in 
‘least. Always there is a legend to account for the 
juliarity. In the case of the four towers of St. 
in’s the story is that Queen Anne, having commis- 
1ed the architect to prepare designs, inspected them 
jnediately after one of her unhappy encounters with 
‘ah Duchess of Marlborough, by whom, having 
‘, as usual, greatly worsted, the Queen took her 


TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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revenge on the unfortunate architect. She tore his 
drawings into shreds and flung them at his head. 
Meekly he asked what, then, was her Majesty’s 
pleasure? She kicked her footstool upside down and 
said, pointing to rt in derision, ‘“ Bah! build me a church 
lke that!” And it was so. Of the same character is 
the legend of the sundial motto. A boy was sent by 
the sundial-maker to ask the great man what he would 
have for the motto. Beinc busy and petulant, the great 
man exclaimed, “Begone about your business!” 
which is a very good motto for a sundial, and in all 
good faith was adopted. These are tales of 
Hofmann told to the children by the genial uncle whose 
inventiveness is superior to his knowledge of the 
immediate object of inquiry; and they spread and 
become popular. Nevertheless, St. John’s, West- 
munster, 1s certainly not the ugliest church in London. 
Would that it were! 


3K * * * 


Architects and decorators will be glad of Mr. H. E. 
Trevor’s handsome gift to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum of the bedroom furniture of his illustrious 
ancestor, David Garrick. All the rurniture is of what 
Sir W. S. Gilbert would have called “a greenery- 
yallery Grosvenor Gallery” tone. and there are figures 
and landscapes in what the eighteenth - century 
exquisites would have described’ as being “in the 
Chinese taste.” Garrick was a bit of a dandy in his 
interior as he was in his personal decorations. Was 
this furniture perhaps included among that which 
Garrick showed with swelling pride ill-disguised to his 
old schoolmaster, Dr. Samuel Johnson? That worthy, 
it will be recalled, shook his jovian head and 
“improved the occasion” with’ the somewhat 
ambiguous comment, “Ah, Davy, Davy! The posses- 
sion of such treasures will make it harder for you to 
die.” Dr. Johnson would have more force as a moralist 
if he had been less of a wet blanket ; in which character 
he should not have appeared in Garrick’s bedroom. 


* * * * 


Nor should that wicked bugbear of builders anc 
architects, dry rot, have the profanity to show its 
malign face in church, where, however, it makes fre- 
quent attendance, to the consternation of minister and 
congregation. It even has the audacity to invade the 
pulpit—not always physically, dzen entendu. Letters 
to the editor of the “Guardian,” which with great 
delicacy he heads “ Fungus in a Church,” show that 
nothing is sacred from merulius lacryma. “ Church- 
warden” having described the symptoms, the vicar of 
Keresley, Coventry, sagely diagnoses the case as dry 
rot, and adds, “I believe that radical measures alone 
can prevent this pest from spreading and eventually 
ruining all the woodwork of the church. In our 
church here,” he writes, “ the whole of the floor on one 
side was very badly affected with dry rot, both boards 
and joists. In many spots these had broken in, and 
the oak pews had begun to be spoiled. The. worst 
boards had been replaced in recent years, but the new 
ones soon became as bad as the rest, and now, .acting 
on professional advice, the churchwardens are having 
the whole of the affected area relaid with a bed of dry 
earth well rammed, a double layer of coarse and fine, 
cement, and a woodblock floor.” 

* * % * 


Dry rot spreads so rapidly and ruinously that the 
first symptom of it should be reported without a day’s 
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delay to the nearest qualified architect, who, if he 
knows his business, will be able to effect a cure. Merely 
to put down new boards in substitution for those that 
have been attacked is simply to add fresh fuel to the 
flame. Ignorant carpenters frequently do this, unless 
their work is supervised bv an architect who knows 
the conditions that favour dry rot and will take care to 
remove them. Yet so insidious is the pest that the 
utmost precautions will not invariablv prevent it, 
although courts of Jaw always assume that it is abso- 
lutely preventable, and decree that the architect who 
fails to prevent it shall be mulcted in damages. It 
seems certain, nevertheless, that outbreaks of the 
disease are occasionally quite inexplicable upon any 
theory of negligence ; and it may therefore be roundly 
asserted that the only absolutely certain way of pre- 
venting dry rot is to dispense with woodwork. 
* * * * 


Less heroic treatment is recommended by the vicar 
of Halesworth, who writes: “Paint small patches with 
corrosive sublimate, only do it yourself—it is deadlv 
poison. Open wide ventilation and syringe under the 
boards with gas-water ; do it on a Monday—it smells. 
Put plenty on, and do it a second time in three weeks.” 
Good advice as far as it goes ; but the efficacy of merely 
local lotions that are obnoxious to the fungus depena:s 
upon their frequent renewal. As soon as_ they 
volatilise, the wily fungus, lurking somewhere out of 
reach, returns to the attack. Thorough ventilation 
seems to be the most deadly enemy, and if this is 
provided, and is not nullified by impervious coverings 
such as linoleum, all may be well. To substitute sound 
wood for that which is decayed. instead of effecting a 
radical cure by altering the conditions that caused the 
mischief is sheer waste of money. 

* * * * 


A dismal picture of the city of the future is drawn 
for us by a writer in the “Evening News.” He asks 
whether the architect of the future will take into con- 
sideration the possibility that developments in aviation 
will render obsolete all present methods of building. 
“Will all the thousand and one types of building that 
go to make up a large city be designed with a view to 
rendering them bomb-proof? Will the tiled roof, the 
spire, the minaret, and the graceful facade be con- 
demned as a peril to the nation, and be replaced by an 
unlovely exterior of armour-plating?” Taking these 
questions seriously, we will venture to suggest, with all 
difidence, that the answer is in the negative. “Thou- 
sand and one” may pass for a round rhetorical term ; 
but by a similar process of exhaustion which enabled 
the author of “ The Diversions of Purley ” to reduce 
the parts of speech to the very convenient number of 
one, we take leave to assert that the “types of build- 
ing.” as we understand the expression, hardly exceed 
half a dozen—indeed, a rigid purist might reduce them 
to two—those with and those without roofs; but the 
point has no interest except as an indication that the 
writer is handling his subject rather loosely. 


In what should be the holiday season, when fancy 
grows frivolous, one is tempted to follow up this irre- 
sponsible hint at unlovely armour-plated houses. 
Armour plates, to be effectual, would have to be 
“developed” as wonderfully as the aviation of the 
future. But our prophet has surely missed a fine 
chance of making a palpable hit. When aviation, 
“now in its infancy,” is full-grown, then, he says, 
“under a really formidable assault the great cities of 
the world, as at present constructed, would disappear 
in a cloud of brickdust.” When the dust settled, the 
surviving aviators might shovel it into bags and tem- 
porarily solve the reconstructicn nroblem without 
prejudice to the armour-plate system. But why have 
the “tanks” been left out of consideration? They 
seem to be reasonably bomb-proof, and, in a double 


7 


sense, very hard to hit. Van-dwellers can never 
made to understand why houses should be roote; 
the soil. Supposing, when the cities disappear in acl 
of brickdust, we do not build them up again, but t 
to tanks, and scatter ourselves widely, living no lop 
in massed formations, but in open order. That we 
be a little more sanitary than taking to the sewers 
Mr. Wells’s worldlings did when attacked by 
Martians. If tanks and tubes fail us, then ther 
nothing for it ‘but to live either in submarines or in 
craft, in either case geting a fighting chance, whic 
denied us while we herd together in frail and hude 
houses. 

This “ mere midsummer madness ” has in it, howe 
a sound kernel. That the advance of aviation will} 
foundly modify design there can be no question, ; 
the problem is no doubt exercising many minds 
world over. In the meantime, the more immed 
needs of the situation are being met in the simp 
possible way. Many banks and other import 
buildings are forming bomb-proof shelters in wl 
sandbags are the main element ; the great objectio: 
them being, of course, the enormous amount of sp 
they occupy ; and in cities “ where merchants most 
congregate” every inch of space is precious. Itr 
be confidently anticipated that before long system: 
bomb-proof shelters will be patented, and that r 
forced concrete will seldom or never be omitted fi 


the specifications. 
* * * * 


We note that many shops and other business ] 
mises in London are displaying in their ground-f 
windows a card offering shelter to members of 
public during air raids. The proviso is wisely ad 
that all who take advantage of this privilege do s¢ 
their own risk. It is doubtful whether any ordin 
building can ensure perfect immunity from ha 
Reinforced concrete buildings are, of course, the sa 
of all, but even with these there is an element of r 
designers naturally not having taken into account 
possibility of their structures having to withstand 
shock of a high explosive bomb hurtling down fi 
an altitude of many thousand feet. Very few bu 
ings, We imagine, would remain undamaged unde 
direct hit from a bomb dropped from any consideré 
height. 


* * = s 


Concerning the ingenuity of architects, a writer i 
weekly periodical for women has paid a Y 
ambiguous compliment to certain members of the { 
fession. Benevolent agencies, such as the Society 
Friends, are doing splendid work in the devasta 
districts of Belgium from which the Boches have b 
driven out. “The first crying need was houses, 
one cannot build permanent brick-and-mortar quar! 
in a devastated land in the midst of war. So twe 
three architects put their heads together and desig} 
neat little wooden houses. .’ Excellenta 
one cannot help a wistful regret that the record was 
expressed with a more dexterous avoidance of 
venerable jape about the wooden things that we mi 
“out of our own heads,” with material held in reserv 
material that has been called “noble,” but is unfo1 
nately subject to the ravages of dry rot. 

* * * * 


By an unfortunate slip Mr. Arthur T. Bolton's ‘ 
was given as forty-three instead of fifty-three m_ 
note which appeared in our last issue announcing” 
appointment to the Curatorship of the Soane Muse 
Mr. Bolton writes: “ You have added ten years to 
life by subtraction. 1864 was my birth yé 
a date which it is now too late to alter.” But © 
fifty-three is not old as curators go, so we may still w 
Mr. Bolton many years of useful service at the So 
Museum. 


‘HERE AND THERE. 


s very odd, when you come to think of it, that all 
ur common actions are done rather badly, or, at 
Il events, seldom in the best way—walking and 
ig, for instance, or sitting or standing, or holding 
a. We do not study these things, and one 1s 
st tempted to ejaculate, Heaven forbid that we 
d! For what we gained im correctitude we 
d lose in character. Yet erratic movements are 
vasteful to be tolerated in business. In all 
anery they are eliminated to the utmost, except 
> human machine, which, having a will of its own, 
tsinterference. Your true-born British workman 
lown tools on the smallest provocation. Tell him 
ae does not know how to hold them or to use them, 
1e will immediately assume a pugilistic attitude— 
died, but fairly effective, and sufficiently “ expres- 
of its purpose.” 


* * ed * 


»nce heard a builder’s foreman tell a bricklayer, 
iwre not keeping your perps.” “Ain’t I,” says 
me = You kin -cimme me ha’pence, then.” 
ing received his “ ha’pence,” he said to the fore- 
»~ Now take off yer coat. I'll perp yer.” And 
rset to, but not very scientifically ; and there were 
tal instances in which first one and then the other 
Lsignally “ to keep his perps.” It wasasad waste 
[ne and energy : for—need it be said >—every man 
20y on the job stopned work to see “ fair play.” 
ache clerk of the works, being gently but firmly 
vaded not to interfere with the sport, hurried off to 
‘the volice. Such interludes are less common 
they used to be; but I understand that “a good 
exht left” is still rezarded as a substantial qualf- 
vn for the builder’s foreman who is at all particular 
t keeping his perps. 


i} 


* 2 * ® 


partee is another essential item in his equipment. 
can speak in forcible tropes and figures, and has 
ad streak of satire, he can even dispense with 
vhemy, which may, on occasion, be an effective 
ant of these higher qualities of the intellect, but 
lery poor substitute forthem. I have noticed that 
‘ments between foreman and workman are usually 
jucted in delicately indirect innuendo. A painter 
‘explaining how and why he “ chucked his job” on 
dge over the Thames: * When I gits up, I finds as 
"5 only a six-inch plank atween me and kingdom- 
So I marnders down into the yard to ¢ 
ier stick or two of firewood. Of course old Rasp- 
’ was nosing about. So he comes up and says, 
i the Gehenna do you suppose you’re doing down 


| 


A tot 


>’ he says. “I thought you was a painter?” he 

“When I wants further assistance in the timber 
ttment,’ he says, ‘I’ll send round to the Labour 
tange, he says; ‘so you shin up aloft, sonny, 
‘e you belong, and look slippy about it.’ So | 
; at him pretty old-fashioned, and I says, ‘ Yus,’ I 
I should look pretty slippy tangoing about on a 
‘ich plank half-way between heaven and Hades,’ I 
/ “Old Father Thames ’ud larf ’earty enough, 
20 doubt, but the coroner ’ud see that you didn’t 
‘mighty wide at the inquest—not wider than a 
ich plank, old sport. I’ve got a wife and family, 
re, and my life ain’t insured for more’n ‘arf a 
on, Give the wife and kids ’arf a chanst.” Old 
berry gits ratty. ‘Look ’ere, young feller-me- 
lhe says, ‘I don’t employ no stage carpenters on 
‘0b, and you ain’t agoin’ to erect no perlitical plat- 
} on my bridge, nor no blinkin’ ball-room floor— 
/€r waxed nor Ronuked,’ he says ; ‘so you kin take 
mme. ‘What I’m agoin’ to take from you is 
of yer lip,’ I says, ‘but I’ll take mv ha’pence up 
te, if it ain’t troublin’ you too much, and I won’t 


, 
| 
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ruin the exchequer.’ ‘Don’t you worry about that,’ he 
says; ‘I shall be delighted to get shot of you, ana 
there’s enough left in the heel of the old stocking to 
pay-off forty-eleven funks like you.’ ‘ Funks,’ I says, 
takin’ ’im up; ‘ if you was ten years younger I’d talk to 
yer about funks : but I don’t want to be’ad up for man- 
slaughter—like you'll be when my substitoot mistakes 
your perlitical platform tor a divin’ board.’ So he 
brasses up, and I tangoes off. Well, you see, I reckon 
it had to be sudden death one way or the other, and | 
wanted to do without the inquest.’ ” 


* * * * 


These examples are, I think, fairly typical of the 
touchiness of the British building operative. He hates 
above all things what he calls “ interference.” Hence 
any attempt to teach him better methods of workman- 
ship than those to which he has become accustomed 
would lead to unpleasantness. How often does the 
architect watch with the sardonic amusement which has 
succeeded to his initial amazement the odd antics of 
many of the workmen who seem incapable of perform- 
ing the simplest act in the most simple way—the 
carpenter who grasps saw, plane, or chisel, in the 
worst possible way, and ‘who seems, for instance, 
unaware that the pressure he nuts on the pulling stroke 
in sawing is so much wasted effort: the painter who, 
habitually overcharging his brush, wastes his paint and 
doubles or trebles his strokes in applying it—and so on 
to infinity. Yet the architect wisely refrains from 
interference of a didactory sort. His business is with 
the results of the workmanship. not with the mere 
style in which they are achieved. Education in style 
and method must begin much earlier in the career of 
the workman. It1is as a boy at a technical school that 
he must be shown the best way of holding saw, plane, 
hammer, mallet, chisel, brush, and the most effectual 
means of economising his energy, and of controlling his 
motions. Not that the older artisans are hopeless. 
One has known them to pick up hints from apprentices 
who have had the advantage of more scientific instruc- 
tion. Like most generalisations the proverb that you 
cannot teach old dogs new tricks is subject to excep- 
tions. In the entertaining “Memories” of the Rev. 
Alfred J. Church, a brother of the Professor Church 
who believed in baryta water as a cure for the decay of 
frescoes in the Houses of Parliament, it is recorded that 
a dog turned eleven years old taught himself to beg on 
seeing younger dogs reap reward for the performance: 
and the moral is obvious. Next week I hope to refer 
more directly to the science of “ motion study” as 
developed and expounded by Mr. Gilbreth. 

DIOGENES. 


GORRESPONDENCE., 


Lightning Conductors. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


SirRSs,—Can any of your readers state whether 
lightning conductors fixed to chimney stacks of houses 
are at all liable to draw the electricity so that the stacks 
themselves are injured ? 

A case of serious injury to chimney stacks (provided 
with conductors) has recently come under our notice, 
and on examination it was found that the brickwork 
was seriously damaged, several of the bricks having 
been quite broken, although the mortar was perfectly 
sound, excepting where it was actually cracked— 
apparently by the lightning. 

The conductors are fixed in the ordinary way, and 
are carried up just above the pots on the chimney 
stacks. The house is practically a new one, having 
been erected quite recently. 


WM. WRIGHT AND SON (LINCOLN), LTD. 
Lincoln. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, AND ITS STORY. 


HE accession of the United States of America to 
the Allied cause has aroused considerable 
interest in everything Amerrcan—architecture 

no less than anything else—and it is natural that 
attention should be turned expectantiy to the White 
House, the very hub of American activity, where 
decisions are every day being taken which are destined 
to have enormous influence. upon the course and 
duration of the war. The accompanying notes upon, 
and illustrations of, the White House will therefore be 
studied with more than ordinary interest. The White 
House—the Executive Mansion, as it is officially 
designated—is a government and public building used 
primarily as the offices of the President and for official 
receptions ; but it.also contains the private apartments 
of the President and his family. The name by which 
it is popularly known is derived from the fact that in 
the year 1815 it was given a coat of white paint to 
cover the blackening caused by the purning of the 
building by British troops the year before. 

In 1792 a prize of five hundred dollars was offered 
for the “best plan for a Presidential Mansion.” It 
was awarded to James Hoban, a young Irish architect 
who had practised in Charleston, South Carolina. The 
original design by Hoban is said to have been 
modelled upon that of Leinster House, Dublin; but an 
examination of the two designs, and a comparison of 
Leinster House with the Executive Mansion as built, 
shows only a very general resemblance, and discloses 
a wide difference in those essentials which give special 
and national character. For instance, the relation of 
voids to solids, the finish of the eaves, the relation of 
the height of the basement story to the order, and the 
proportion and treatment of the window openings, 
suggest the probability that the Executive Mansion 
owed its inspiration not to the Dublin example alone, 
but to some French example; and there is the possi- 
bility—even the probability—that while Hoban was 
acting as clerk of the works on the Capitol, under 
Hallet, he profited from the criticism, and perhaps also 
from the books or documents in the possession of the 
latter, who was a trained French architect. Be that as 
it may, the exterior of the building bears a strong 
resemblance, especially as regards fenestration, to the 
characteristic examples of the period of the Early 
Classic Revival in France, and is much superior to 
other work attributed to Hoban. 

The plan is simple and symmetrical. On the ground 
floor are four large reception rooms, known as the East 
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Room (the largest) the Blue Room, the Green R 
and the Red Room, the first three being usec 
public purposes, and the last as a orivate rece] 
room for the President’s family. The whole eas 
of the building on the first floor is given up to o 
purposes, the offices of the President, his secret 
and clerks, the Cabinet room, and telegraph and 
phone room. The last-named adjoins the Presic 
office, and places him in communication with all 
of the world. 

For many years after its first occupatior 
President Madison in the year 1800 the ground 
remained unfinished, and when the rooms were fi 


The North Front. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, 


The South Front. 


JAMES. HOBAN, ARCHITECT. 


-ated they were so badly designed as to make the 
iors of “The White House” a disgrace to the 
try. During the administration of President 
evelt these were reconstructed by the late Charles 
n McKim and constitute one of the most interest- 
f his many works. 


) 
Po baal Es, 


il of Wrought-iron Altar Rail, Queen's College 

Chapel, Oxford. 
{IS altar rail, if rumour is to be credited, is not the 
original work, that having been removed _ to 
Charlton-on-Otmoor. In any case it is a fine 
iple of ironwork—graceful in design and vigorous 
ecution. 

A iwluseum ina Country Town. 

ys design, by Mr. Cyril Cheek, was submitted in 
er to R.IJ.B.A. Problems in Design, Subject XV., 
Museum (detached) in the Park of a Country 
n.”” The cost of the building was not to exceeu 
300. Mr. Cheek’s design is in two floors, the first 
x top-lghted. The rooms are arranged with a 
| to easy access and supervision. 


Stewart Mausoleum, Woodlawn, New York City. 
>morials to contain the mortal remains of the deaa 
been built by man since the beginning of history. 
‘easons both of religion and sentiment, the human 
has been enclosed in stone, metal, or wood, witn 
ybject of preserving and protecting it against the 
yzes of time and climate. The earliest and most 
tole examples, of course, are the Pyramids otf 
rot, but even these gigantic mounds of stone failed 
{eir essential purpose. In the familiar doggerel of 
i — 
Let not a monument give you or me hopes, 
| Since not a pinch of dust remains of Che-dps.” 
jay be remarked, in passing, that Byron’s rhyme is 
lessly bad. The poet was obviously ignorant of 
‘act that Cheops is pronounced “ Shops.”). ‘Lhe 
ace of erecting sepulchral monuments has _per- 
ti throughout the ages, and it is probably more 
alent now than at any other time in history, as a 
re at any modern cemetery will show. In Pere 
aise, Paris, of course, we have the highest 
| a of this form of monumental art. It 
supreme achievement which is_ probably 
cualled anywhere else in the world, unless 
le, perhaps, at Woodlawn, New York City, 
(e many fine structures have been erected. + 
duce in this issue views and working drawings 
‘e Stewart Mausoleum recently completed in this 
tery from the designs of Mr. John Russell Pope. 
paratively small in scale and simple in design, it is 
ce of work that is thoroughly expressive of its 
[ose without being morbidly sepulchral. Our 
jductions are made by courtesy of the “ Architec- 
| Review.” 


Le 

' The Porte d@’ Alcala, Madrid. 

we Arch of Alcala stands in the street of the same 
», and faces the Plaza de Castelar. It was erected 
178, during the reign of Charles the Third, a fact 
is recorded by an inscription in the oblong 
Ml Over the central arch. As an architectural com- 
s10n it is by no means unattractive, but its singular 
7 gives an undue emphasis to the horizontal 
insion. The bays containing the square-shaped 
ings on either side seem to be unnecessary, and 
i! have been omitted with advantage. A certain 
JE gaiety is imparted to the work by a number of 
lhtful little figures seated in various quaint atti- 
i around the top. We regret that we cannot 
‘ the name of the architect. 
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INDIAN ARTS AND CRAFTS AND A 
SCL Ebel Omen oe ViVES THEM. 


N our last issue we quoted at some length from a 
well-informed article on “Art and Architectural 
Training in India,” which appeared in a recent 

“Times of India” Trade Supplement. The writer 
developed an interesting scheme by which, he sug- 
gested, the regeneration of the arts and crafts in India 
might be brought about. The Government, he said, 
should start an institution consisting of a design studio, 
with art workshops attached, in which an architect’s 
designs for decorative work in Government buildings 
could ‘be carried out under the supervision of a first- 
class designer, assisted by a staff of experts to direct 
the technical work of the establishment. He con- 
cludes his article as follows: Such an institution, draw- 
ing its recruits from the schools of art would exercise a 
healthy and progressive influence upon the instruction 
given to their students, and in setting the highest and 
most modern standard of technical training as a goal 
to be striven for would release the teaching of the 
schools from the thraldom of bazaar practice, which 
stands in the way of all improvement. It would be a 
model for craft workshops throughout the country and 
a centre whence capable and fully-trained designers 
and craftsmen could be procured by private firms. 


Considerations of Cost. 
Although the work undertaken by the establishment 


_I propose would be solely that for Government, it 


should be conducted purely on business lines, but its 
accounts, though subject to strict audit, should be free 
from the restrictions and red tape of the Accountant- 
General’s office. It must not be expected of its 
managers that they are to compete, so far as prices are 
concerned, with outside contractors, for the cost of the 
work produced must necessarily be slightly higher than 
that charged for the inferior bazaar work now put into 
buildings, though the difference between the two may 
be considerably lessened by improved and more 
expeditious methods employed in the Government 
workshops. Even if the cost were greater the extra 
expense would be fully justified when consideration 1s 
given to the substantial amount of money now thrown 
away upon inferior work, without any educative or 
artistic return whatever, and when account 1s also taken 
of the considerable sums spent upon schools of art, 
with such inadequate practical results. If the establish- 
ment by Government of combined studios and work- 
shops such as I have outlined can ensure better work 
for the architects, raise the standard of craft work 
throughout the country, bring the art students into 
touch with practical work, and secure the Indian 
craftsmen and designers an adequate share of the work 
upon Indian buildings, any reasonable expenditure 
incurred will be money well spent for a truly national 
purpose. 
Opportunity Offered by Detlht. 

The present time is especially propitious for the 
commencement of the scheme. The erection of the 
Government buildings in the Imperial City of Delhi 
has begun, and for the details and furnishing of these 
buildings an immense quantity of artistic work in wood, 
stone, and metal and in textiles will be required, more 
than enough to keep the Government studio and work- 
shops at full work for some years to come. Never 
since the time of the Moghul Emperors has such an 
opportunity presented itself of establishing a national 
school of design and craftsmanship, and of bringing 
together the best artistic and technical talent in the 
country to take part in the successful realisation of a 
great undertaking. The two eminent architects who 
have designed these buildings would surely welcome 
the establishment of such an institution to assist them 
in their great undertaking. 
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NATIONAL «WAR MEMORIAL 
~ COMPETITION. 


His Majesty’s Government offer prizes, 
amounting in all to not less than £500 (in 
proportions ts be subsequently decided), 
for a limited number of the most success- 
ful models for a small memorial plaque 
in bronze, to be given to the next-of-kin 
of those members of His Majesty’s Naval 
and Military Forces who have fallen in 
the war, The names of competitors will 
not be revealed to the judges, and the 
name of the premiated artist or artists 
alone will be published. All competitors 
must be British-born subjects. 

The following information is officially 
issued as a guide for competitors: _ 

The memorial is.to take the form of a 
bronze plaque, with an area of as near as 
possible 18 square in. ; e.g., it maybe a 
circle of 434 1n. in diameter, or a square 
of 44% in., or a.rectangle of 5 by 3 3-5th in. 
The plaque is to be produced by casting 
from a model, which should be finished 
with precision. All designs submitted 
must be actual models in relief in’ wax or 
plaster of the size indicated. No models 
on a larger scale will be considered, and 
no competitor may submit more than two 
models. The design should comprehend a 
subject and a brief inscription. It is sug- 
gested that some symbolical figure subject 
should be chosen, but the following in- 
scription has been decided upon: 


He Died for Freedom and Honour, 
and must form part of the design. 

Since the surname of the person com- 
memorated and the initials of his Chris- 
tian names are to be engraved on the 
plaque, the design should be arranged so 
as to leave space for the name within the 
dimensions mentioned. In the case of a 
rectangular design, this space should be 
left at the base; if the design is circular, 
a Margin surrounding or partially sur- 
rounding it should be left free. The 
design should be essentially simple and 
easily intelligible. 

No framed models can be accepted, but 
each model should be packed in a small 
box and delivered to the Director, 
National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, 
W.C.z, not later than November 1, 1917. 
The model must not be signed, but should 
be marked on the back with a motto or 
pseudonym which should also be written 
on a sealed envelope containing the com- 
petitor’s name and address. No. other 
communication should be attached. The 
models to which prizes are awarded shall 
be the sole property of the Government, 
who will arrange for the appearance of 
the artist’s signature or initials‘ on the 
finished plaque. 


DELAY IN DUBLIN. 


Progress in connection with the rebuild- 
ing of the destroyed area in Dublin is said 
to be exceedingly slow. A member of the 
Corporation Reconstruction Committee, 
interviewed by a newspaper representative, 
said that all that can be done to facilitate 
the work of owners and builders has been, 
and is being, done. The delay, it was 
pointed out, was rather. with the owners of 
property, who are chary about under- 
taking the erection of new buildings in 
face of the now prohibitive prices charged 
for materials. It is a fact also that in 
regard to quite a number of houses no 
plans have yet been lodged with the 
Corporation. 

Between seventy and eighty plans have, 
we understand, been lodged and approved; 


but it is interesting to note that work in 
connection with only some thirty of the 
demolished buildings is at present in pro- 
gress. Most of these houses are in Henry 
Street and its vicinity and in Abbey Street. 

Reconstruction. work in  O’Connell 
Street, where the larger business houses 
were situated, is only being carried on on 
a comparatively small scale. Nothing has 
yet been done at, amongst others, Messrs. 
Clery and Co.’s, the Metropole Hotel, the 
Munster and Leinster Bank, and the 
Hibernian Bank. Plans have not been 
lodged either in connection with building 
on the site of Messrs. Hopkins and Hop- 
kins, jewellers, at the corner of O’Connell 
Street and Eden Quay. This building had 
a long frontage facing the quay, and a 
representative of the Ministry of. Muni- 
tions, when in Dublin some time back, de- 
scribed this as the most important site in 
Dublin, and stated it was most desirable 
that a fine building should be erected there. 


NEW >, “TEMS: 


Workhouse Accommodation, Bakewell. 

Bakewell Guardians have decided, after 
a long discussion, to obtain the services of 
an architect to consider the feasibility of 
providing more accommodation at the 
workhouse for the clerical staff, it being 
suggested that the casual wards might be 
utilised after reconstruction. 


A New Shipbuilding Yard. 

A new shipbuilding company, of which 
Sir John Ellerman is the head, has ac- 
quired a site for a shipbuilding establish- 
ment yard. It is sixteen acres in extent, 
fitted with railway sidings, and has accom- 
modation for four berths. When in full 
working order it will employ about 3,000 
men. 


New Premises for the A.A. 

The Architectural Association has ac- 
quired the leases of two houses in’ Bedford 
Square, where its educational work will in 
future be carried on. Since its formation 
in 1847 the Association’s educational acti- 
vities have grown continuously and_ its 
School of Architecture attracts students 
from all countries, particularly in the 
British Empire, It is now opening its 
schools to women students. 


“The Western Front." 

We have received a copy of the eighth 
part of “The Western Front.” Among 
the topical illustrations is Plate XLI., 
“Panorama from the Scherpenberg.” 
The hill of Kemmel is shown and 
the -Messines-Wytschaete Ridge. Plate 
XLII. is Mr. Bone’s impression of the 
Vimy Ridge, the scene of the battle, on 
April 9, while two views of Ypres form 
Plate LI. “The Western Front ” is pub- 
lished for the Government from the offices 
of Country; Lites saltd: 


The Proposed Langstone Harbour. 

The total estimated cost of the proposed 
Langstone Harbour, according to a state- 
ment recently made by the Mayor of 
Portsmouth, is about £1,500,000, but if to 
that be added increased cost of labour.and 
machinery and the difficulties and cost in 
getting an Act of Parliament through, the 


cost would not be less than about 
£2,000,000. That would mean about 
£2,000 per week. in interest. Would 
they find enough ships coming into 
the harbour to provide that £2,000 
per week to pay interest alone? Other 


charges, he said, would follow in look- 


Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Gradon, of Dutl 


ing after the port, keeping the ,; 
and wharves in order, etc. They 4 
want two ocean-going steamers in | 
day. If they could rely upon ten ort 
5,000 or 6,000 ton boats coming in \ 
week Langstone MHarbour’s _ pros} 
would be absolutely assured. , 


An Interesting Memorial Windo 

A handsome stained-glass windoy 
been erected in’ the parish chure 
Calne, Wiltshire, by Lord and Lady] 
downe in memory of their son, — 
Charles Naire, major in the rst 
Dragoons and Equerry to the King, 
was killed at the first battle of Ypr 
October, 1914. Three figures are r 
sented, that in the centre being 
Michael, with St. George of Englane 
St. Louis of France to the right and 
Behind the figure of. St. George is n 
sented uninvadéed England, while 
background to St. Louis is desolate 
burning Ypres. - : 


‘“ Pudlo” in New Zealand. 

The following is an extract from > 
cent letter received by Messrs. K 
Greenwood, and Co. from a fi 
builders’ merchants, Messrs. McLeod 
Gardner, Ltd., Hastings, N,Z. “@ 
our builders used a powder to water 
cement on.a damp section of a rough 
wall. A day or two afterwards— 
before the work hadi time to set— 
was very heavy rain for two or three; 
when the district suffered from very I 
floods, and upon examination of the 
afterwards it was discovered that the 
waterproofed cement work was quite 
whereas the damp had soaked © 
through the old non-waterproofed y 
The result is that the owner is now 
ing all his walls Pudloed.” 


Homes for the Disabled. 

Mr. Hayes Fisher, M.P., Presidei 
the Local Government Board, has lai 
corner stone of the first block of b 
ings in course of erection at Fulhai 
homes for men disabled in the war, 
vided by the War Seal Foundation F 
The buildings, on a site presented by 
Oswald Stoll, near Walham Green , 
way Station, will contain seventy-two 
of rooms, in which a disabled man 
members of his family will have the 
of a living-room, two bedrooms, kit 
and domestic arrangements, spec 
designed by the architects, Messrs. ( 
and E. M. Joseph, for the requiren 
of an invalid. Wide doorways will « 
the passage of a wheeled chair from 
room to lobby, an. open balcony, a 
lift, and a covered way will admit t 
administrative block where curative 
ameliorative treatment will be freely 
vided. The inclusive rent will be 6s 
weekly. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. T. H. Gradon, Durham 

The death has occurred at his resid 
at Durham of Mr. Thomas 7H 
Gradon, who has carried on an exté 
practice ‘as an architect in Durham 
thirty years. The third son of the 


he was born sixty-two years ago. 
served his articles as an architect with 
late Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, -anc 
assistant with several firms-in the N! 
He went to South Africa some thirty} 
ago and, returning to Durham, Db 
business on his own account. E 
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“accompanying plans and views illus- 
fate some recently completed silo 
irehouse buildings, forming part of 
factory building scheme. The 
igs throughout have been con- 
‘din reinforced concrete, founded 
forced concrete piling. 
‘silo building covers an area of 
_by 200 ft., and, as shown in Figs. 
}, consists of twenty-four cylindrical 
| rooms, each 33 ft. in diameter by 
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FIG. 1.—REINFORCED CONCRETE SILOS. 
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88 ft. high, together with fifteen intersec- 
tional ones. 

Fig. 5 gives a view of the basement to 
the silos, showing the supporting columns 
arranged in circular rings, and reinforced 
concrete outlets to the smaller as well as 
the larger storage rooms. 

Fig. 4 shows the first half of the silo 
building under erection, the walls being 
concreted between specially constructed 
movable forms, supporting platforms 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE SILO AND WAREHOUSE BUILDINGS. 


covering the whole area, and being raised 
by means of screw jacks as the work pro- 
ceeds. 

Fig. 1 is an external view of the build- 
ing completed. Reinforced concrete 
platforms have been formed, as will 
appear from the section, over the top of 
the silos, and the whole building has been 
roofed in by a reinforced concrete roof, 
formed in three arched spans, with flat 
roofs between, allowing for the necessary 
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height to belt conveyers used throughout 
the buildings. 

The warehouse building covers an area 
of 200 ft. by 400 ft., and consists of two 
halls, each spanning about 100 ft. A 
reinforced concrete transporter bridge 
with a tunnel below, runs through the 
centre of each building, the transporter 


bridges being extended outside the build- 
ing against the river-jetty. 

Fig. 7 gives an inside view of one of 
the halls, and Fig. 6 a view of the gables 
with one of the transporter bridges out- 
side the building under erection. 

Fig. 8 shows the temporary support to 
one of the bays under erection. 
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The architect for the building wa 
Percival M. Fraser, F.R.1.BaR 
London, W.C. The whole of the 
forced concrete work was designe 
carried out by Messrs. Christiani 
Nielsen, of 25, Victoria Streetyy 
minster, S.W.1, who are to be con; 
lated on a most successful achievem 
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‘ER THE WAR PROBLEMS OF 


me RECONSTRUCTION. 


11 interesting series of meetings has 
i held at the Institute of the Hamp- 
1 Garden Suburb to discuss various 
*s connected with problems that will 
* in connection with reconstruction 
Sethe war. The meetings were 
nged by a committee, of which Mrs. 
fiett is president, with a view of getting 
te to the bed-rock questions of the new 
ithat is dawning by frank discussion of 
3 problems of reconstruction— 


il, economic, educational, and inter- 
ynal—upon a distinctly ethical and 
‘ious basis. 

he opening address was given by the 
feof Crewe, and there were good 
ddances at all the gatherings. 


| The Crafts and Modern Life. 

@ Bank Holiday Mr. H. Wilson 
wed, the Arts and Crafts Section of 
Hampstead Conference with an 
Wess on “The Crafts and Modern 
),” in the course of which he referred 
¥ misconceptions which prevail as to 
aims of craftsmen and the revival of 
“smanship. He denied the suggestion 
\ften made that craftsmen were only 
j] to make things which were costly, or 
| the tendency on their part was to hold 
f from modern life. The craftsmen 
ted to see the people of the country 
vided with better cups and saucers and 
2t doors and chairs equally with well- 
ned and beautiful cities. So far from 
mg to hold aloof from modern things, 
artist was to assist the industry of the 
itry ; but experience had shown that 
lish manufacturers were not prepared 
ay an adequate price for work done. 
vas this question~of cheapness which 
ld have to be faced. Politicians and 


others were now considering the question 
of reconstruction, and their ideas seemed 
to run on the lines of an intensified factory 
system—an extension of the system which 
had produced so many of the evils of the 
present day. It was for the craftsmen to 
push forward a better ideal, and they 
looked forward to the teaching of crafts- 
manship in the schools which would in- 
crease the number of independent crafts- 
men. In the new England, which, they 


modern thought. 


hoped would arise after the war, it was 
their hope to see craftsmen settled in vil- 
lages and to find their products distributed 
by a co-operative system. 


Town Planning at the Close of the War. 


On the following day Mr. Henry R. 
Aldridge delivered an address on ‘‘ Town 
Planning at the Close of the War.” Pre- 
mising that the subject was one of 
national importance, he said that 200,000 
new cottages would be required in the 
first year of peace, 50,000 of which would 
be wanted for dwellers in the rural dis- 
tricts. The problem was complicated by 
the fact that out of g00,000 men employed 
in the building trade two-thirds were 
either in the Army or doing Army work ; 
and there would also be the difficulty of 
getting sufficient building materials. 
There was also the fact that the cost of 
building material had increased by 70 per 
cent., and he reckoned that the rent of 
cottages would be increased by about 4s. 
a week above the pre-war period. The 
working classes would want proportion- 
ately increased wages in order to pay the 
increased rents, and, in his view, the 
higher wages would repay the employer in 
the long run. 


Tradition and Modern Art. 

On August 8, in the Arts and Crafts 
Section of the Conference, papers were 
contributed by Mr. George Clausen, 
R.A., Mr. R. A. Voysey, and Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo, F.R.I.B.A., on the subject of 
“Tradition in its Bearing on Modern 
Art.’’ The first speaker dealt with tradi- 
tion as applied to painting, and! he ex- 
pressed the opinion that while painting 
should be based on the sound traditions 
of the past, it should not be so much a 
slave to it as to hinder its development or 
debar itself from the full expression of 
He pleaded that paint- 
ing should be put to use and not allowed 
to be merely ornamental, and expressed 
the hope that some of the great doings of 
the present times might be painted and 
handed down to posterity. 

Mr. Halsey Ricardo. dealing with the 


FIG, 5.—SILO OUTLETS WITH SUPPORTING COLUMNS. 
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scientific side of the subject, said that 
tradition was communal and not indivi- 
dual. Its scope and form was enlarged 
and modified by individuals, and_ the 
guilds and trade unions protected its 
growth from commercial abuse. Its 
growth was accentuated and accelerated 
by the spirit of adventure and the passion 
for science that had always influenced the 
craftsman. The triumphs of Roman 
architecture were due to the workmen ex- 
perimenting incessantly, and when the 
Roman legions returned from foreign ser- 
vice they brought back with them their 
experiences of buildings they had to 
raise, with strange outlandish materials, 
during the slack times when they were in 
Winter quarters. 


Rural Housing. 

Mr. Ernest Betham, secretary of the 
Rural Housing Association, delivered an 
address on the above subject on August 9, 
Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, F.R.1.B.A., 
presiding. 

Mr. Betham remarked that, in his view, 
our future as a nation largely depended 
upon the sagacious settlement of the 
question of providing houses for agricul- 
tural workers. Any State housing 
scheme must strictly reserve the cottages 
to be provided for the agricultural 
worker, for if they were thrown open to 
all sorts of tenants the former would be 
feft “inthe *lurch..°The people ‘to. be 
housed were the alerter men and women 
who were now on the land or who could 
be induced to take up an agricultural life. 
It would be necessary to have at least 
two classes of cottages, which should be 
built on sufficient land and let at mode- 
rate rentals, with powers on the part of 
the tenants to purchase the freehold. 

The crux of the whole thing, if it was 
to be a success, lay in the management, 
and! the ideal scheme was that proposed 
in the addendum of the minority report 
of the Housing Committee, by which the 
whole country would be covered by local 
boards, containing representatives of the 
county and district councils, and private 
citizens chosen for their interest in the 
matter, to which later on could be added 
representatives of the tenants and labour. 


Art Schools and Craft Workshops. 

On August 10 Professor Selwyn Image, 
M.A., and Mr. Thomas Okey delivered 
addresses on the above subject. 

Professor Image, who spoke chiefly on 
Art Schools, remarked that they existed 
for a two-fold object—first, for the train- 
ing of professional artists and craftsmen, 
and, secondly, for the training of artistic 
appreciation in the community. With the 
latter object in view, he would have their 
schools of art encourage the attendance 
of amateurs, who pledged themselves to 
submit to discipline. Amateurs should 
not be taught something in a showy 
fashion about the arts gefierally, but 
something about the practice of at least 
one art in a fashion genuinely workman- 
hike. In so far as art schools existed for 
the training of professional artists, Pro- 
fessor Image said that the nearer their 
modern system could in its spirit and 
methods approach the old system of 
master and apprentice the better. 

Mr. Okey advocated developing pro- 
perly equipped craft workshops for the 
education of the worker. The problem, 
he said, must be approached in a big way 
and the country must be prepared to 
spend at least as much in a year on re- 
construction as it was now spending in a 
week on destruction. © 
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{R. H. A. L. FISHER’S aspiration for an English 
| university as a national war memorial ought to 
materialise. What exactly his idea is he has 
to conjecture: and a national university is without 
t precedent. Its form and its functions are there- 
alike nebulous, but what a magnificent building 
dea conjures up in the mind’s eye of the architect. 
iould outvie the grandest buildings of Greece and 
ie, because 1t would commemorate a greater occa- 
than any that is recorded in ancient history, and 
ld mark also the resolve of this great nation to 
z about the unity which is as essential to the 
mies of peace as itis to those of war. Cer- 
y it must be a noble building—so much may 
ken for granted ; but before it can be designed the 
tect must have some conception of the work it will 
Probably the Minister of Education himself has 
, Shadowy idea if what duties will devolve upon it. 
supposes that it will not be a working university— 
eal descendant, through Oxford and Cambridge, 
aris, Bologna, and Padua. These stand for the 
-out medizval traditions which the war will enable 
discard utterly. Rather will it be a clearing- 
2—we purposely introduce this essentially modern 
sssion—for national education. All the older 
sities, if they are to survive the coming 
scence, must burn their ancient idols and conform 
ason and utility. They must not be allowed to 
nue to waste more bright young lives than the 
aas robbed us of. They must cease to occupy 
selves with dead languages and effete philo- 
es, and must be made to justify their existence by 
ibuting substantially to the development of 
tm forces. They must admit science and art to 
rightful places—must assist intellectual evolution 
id of retarding and stultifying it. In short, they 
respect the dignity of business, and ensue it. 

| * * * * 


‘this central clearing-house for education there 
ibe no actual teaching. Its business will be the 
ation of teaching, the organisation and co-ordina- 
f studies. It shall be the seat of the Ministry of 
ation, and of an Educational Parliament at which 
‘erests shall be represented. Universities, public 
ecordary schools, technical schools, elementary 
ls, and even “ correspondence colleges,” shail 
bute to it their experiences and turn to it for 
2 in their difficulties. It shall gather from all 
*s and shall digest all educational information, 
aall call together conferences in various towns at 
and abroad, in the manner of the meetings of the 
‘Society. It shall have the power to endow 
‘ch and to help poor students of rich promise. It 
2a kind of permanent Cécumenical Council for 
ition, and surely its home shall be built in what 
‘ew Arnold called “the grand manner.” It wiil 
bsly break away from all obsolete practices, and 
(mit, for example, that a competent knowledge of 
week methoc's of building is at least as good a 
) a degree as the ability to construct dubiously 
uc iambics. It will, in effect, give us a much- 
1 revision of values in education. Wanting such 
«ang-house, we shall go on producing minimum 
at maximum expense. We must set our house 
2t because we can no longer afford to play the 
arted, reckless spendthrift. 


= * * * 


ously enough, before the ink of the foregoing 
aph was dry, the writer lighted by accident on a 


summary by Mr. G. W. E. Russell of almost identical 
views expressed by Matthew Arnold nearly fifty years 
ago. At the apex of the pyramid, said Arnold, there 
should be a Minister of Education. In our scheme of 
education, there was a task “ of co-ordering things > — 
of “ making them work fitly together to a fit end” ; and 
Arnold deplored a waste of power, therefore extrava- 
gance, and therefore poverty of result. The Minister 
of Education, ‘comprising, without regard to politics, 
of the country.” The universities, the public schools, 
the middle-class schools, and the elementary schools, 
Were all to be, in greater or less degree, subject to his 
sway. The Minister was to be assisted by a Council 
of Education, ‘ comprising, without regard to politics, 
the personages most proper to be heard on questions of 
public education.’” . Anomalous institutions were to 
be co-ordinated to the existing universities, and the 
universities were to establish faculties in great centres 
of population, supply professors and lecturers, and then 
examine and confer degrees. Anyone who cares to 
pursue this subject further should consult first Mr. 
Russell's monograph on Matthew Arnold (Hodder and 
Stoughton), and then Arnold’s masterly reports in the 
Board of Education Blue Books. As the R.I.B.A., the 
A.A., and other architectural schools are profoundly 
and vitally interested in this subject, this reference to 
Arnold will no doubt be useful. 


* * * * 


It is stated that the removal of the gilded iron grille 
in front of the Ladies’ Gallery in the House of Com- 
mons was to cost no more than £5. Nevertheless, the 
work was doubtless done with extreme care, and 
without detriment either to the grille itself or to the 
fabric to which it was fixed. It is worth very much more 
than its value as scrap-iron, and should be preserved in 
the London Museum as a relic of the barbarous times 
when woman was regarded from a medieval point of 
view ; 1t was suggested sub-consciously, perhaps, by 
the medieval style of the building. Although it was 
got down without damage, it will show traces of the 
injury inflicted upon it when, in 1908, Suffragettes 
chained themselves to it, padlocked the chains, and 
threw away the keys, when portions of the grille had 
to be sawn away. In the Ladies’ Gallery there is accom- 
modation for only about thirty-six persons. There 
need arise no question of enlarging it; for, surely, in 
these spacious times, ladies will no longer be excluded 
from the Strangers’ and Speaker’s Galleries, but 
perhaps the Ladies’ Gallery will be reserved for women 
who prefer not to:mingle with the men; in which case 
its capacity will be ample, if one may judge from the 
signs of the times. 

* * * * 


Wonderful reforms would ensue, according to a 
writer in the “ Daily Mail,” “If Women Built Houses.” 
There would also be substantial improvement if archi- 
tects built them. Mr. Sydney Tugwell, A.R.LB.A., 
has called attention to this aspect of the case, which 
seems to have been hitherto overlooked by a public that 
is more apt to grumble at effects than to ascertain 
causes. He writes: “ The public should bear in mind 
that the majority of houses are‘erected by speculative 
builders without architectural assistance other than 
that of a junior draughtsman (in his own time),” and 
the result is that “ill-planning, faulty construction, and 
the use of inferior materials, bring in due season their 
own crop of troubles” through “the lack of profes- 
sional supervision,” and because of “ the public’s desire 
for cheapness.” Possibly the last phrase quoted is 
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open to misconstruction by a mixed public, who will 
jump at the inference that “ architectural assistance ” 1s 
costly, whereas the truth is that the architect’s fee on a 
small house is insignificant in comparison with the 
advantages secured. These advantages the profiteer 
whose sole object in building is to get the property off 
his hands at the earliest possible moment is very willing 
to forego. As he is in keen competition with other 
sellers, he is anxious to avoid doing anything that will 
send up the price by a five-pound note; for he knows 
that if A is selling houses at 4325, B will have consider- 
ably more difficulty in selling at £330 houses that to 
the uninstructed eye present no difference but that of 
price. 
* * = * 


Apparently since the public always blames “the 
architect” for defects in planning and construction, it 
needs the information that Mr. Tugwell has oppor- 
tunely supplied—that in ninety-nine instances out of a 
hundred no architect has had anything whatever to do 
with the matter. Even the “ junior draughtsman ” is 
dispensed with, unless that designation may be 
stretched to include the young carpenter or bricklayer 
who has learnt a little drawing at an evening school. 
It is quite clear that the public is extremely ignorant 
of the functions and the standing of the architect. It 
does not know that the architect is normally appointed 
not merely to design the building, but to prescribe its 
materials and supervise its construction—to take every 
reasonable care that the building owner, whose agent 
he is, shall get the worth of his money. But in specu- 
lative building in which the temporary owner is also 
the builder, the architect would be placed in a very 
invidious position. He would have no control over 
materials and workmanshi~ and could not even insist 
that his designs and specifications should be carried 
out. 


* * * * 


With respect to this matter of lady architects the 
public is densely ignorant, and on this point also Mr. 
Tugwell enlightens it. He states—what is perfectly 
true—that the R.I.B.A. several years ago admitted 
ladies to its examinations, and that only three or four 
have presented themselves. And, of course, architec- 
ture is not a close profession. Any lady who likes can 
cal] herself an architect, and nobody can say her nay ; 
and it has been put to the proof that a chimney-sweep 
may advance the same proud claim and none dare 
make him afraid. “There is nothing,’ as “The 
Londoner” has said in one of his delightful gossips, 
“to keep a woman who 1s in the mood for architecture 
from buying a drawing-board, a T-square, a box of 
those delightful instruments, and setting up as an 
architect.” But. as we have seen, architects have little 
or nothing to do with the small domestic work which 
woman seems to claim as her special objective. If 
woman is constant in anything. it is in her perennial 
scorn of man-made houses. But the man-architect has 
an unassilable defence. In the first place, he does not 
plan these houses. If that is not enough, then we can 
fall back on the declaration of “ The Londoner” that 
houses are built to the taste of woman; and what is 
that taste? “ Let the architects but come for a walk 
- with me along the shop windows: I can show them the 
boots and the hats made to the desire of this woman 
who says that the house—and the house is our upper- 
most garment-—will be built to common sense if she 
have the building of it.” 


fins * % * 


In great houses and in small, the woman’s influence 
is supreme. It is therefore right and meet that she 
should be educated in the matters in which her decision 
is final. Her pronouncements will then be more in 
accordance with knowledge, to which the tactful archi- 


tect will be able to make a more successful appeal t 
is possible where wilfulness and ignorance are in ¢ 
bination against him—the former being in direct 1 
to the latter. Not that anything can ever make 
lady client reasonable ; but while it will remain hi 
less to convince her, it will become more eas) 
persuade her that she is getting her own way when 
mere male architect can say that architectural opm 
has in it a strong element of feminism—that, ind 
such and such arrangements were actually devise 
his own lady assistants. Ail this may be largely of 
nature of chaff: but there is grain in it for the sift 
In all seriousness, we welcome the admission of la 
to the A.A. schools. Quite apart from the que 
whether architecture offers a suitable career for lai 
we believe that their training in it would be a valu 
addendum to their general education, and that thre 
them would come that degree of public enlightenn 
that is necessary to the appreciation and promotio 
good work. Public ignorance is a drag on the wh 
Public intelligence would lubricate them. We t 
therefore, that the ladies’ department of the 
schools will be perennially filled to over-flowing; 
most of them will go there with the object of comj 
ing their education rather than of adopting the prc 
sion; and that ninety-nine per cent. of those whx 
adopt it will speedily contract happy marriages 
forsake it. . 
* * * * 


i 


From a member of our staff who is taking a fewd 
rest at the seaside, whither, he declares, he has | 
“driven to take refuge from the plague of) 
whistles,” which has now been stayed, we have rece 
the following fantastically exaggerated comment 
“ At last the cab-whistling nuisance is_ stopped. 
ought not to have been tolerated fora week. Itw 
brutal assault on the nerves, and should have |} 
punishable with imprisonment without the option 
fine and without benefit of clergy. At any mor 
the writer or thinker was subject to the sudden 1 
ruption of his work and the total derangement oj 
ideas by the shrill shriek of the cab-whistle, whic 
one soul-searching blast shattered the nerves 
destroyed the peace of all the more sensitive of 
lieges within a half-mile radius. It killed inya 
frightened horses to bolting point, scared cats ot 
their nine lives, and brought well-bred dogs to a$ 
of noisy blasphemy. It emptied houses and red 
rental values. It murdered art, including architect 
and whenever you come across a particularly bad b 
design, be very sure that the cab-whistle was the 
cause of it; for not only did this instrument of tor 
interrupt work—it embittered existence, curdled 
milk of human kindness, warped genius to abo 
issues, sapped morality, and was the real fous et 0 
of Labour Unrest. A solo on the cab-whistle, de 
enough in its actual incidence, was even more le 
by the irregularity of its intervals. Carlyle wasn 
more irrefragable than when he told the magist 
that what destroyed him was not so much the ac 
cockcrowing, as the agony of suspense between 
spasms. So it was with the cab-whistle. Worse 
the actual onslaught was the dread of the next 0 
which might smite you at any moment, disturbing ; 
delicate poise between klue tiles and green for 
bathroom, shattering with its harsh  discori 
scream your harmonious conception in such ~ 
that you never can recapture that first™ 
rapture, cracking slates, preventing the 
set in cement, splitting the Cabinet, dm 
away in anger and fright the rich client 
was just at the point of agreement. But it has 
thanks to the merciful intervention of ‘D.O.R 
within whose province the strident and demorali 
cab-whistle certainly fell, and to whom I take © 
hat and make my best bow; so now, surely, We 
within measurable distance of an honourable peac 


IME, space, motion—how little we know about 
them! And yet they summarise the primal 
conditions of existence. Time and space baffle 

ception, and motion, though more tangible, is 

lly less obscure as to its essence. We move in time 
space, and Mr. Frank B. Gilbreth has demon- 
ted that in the building business we do it very 
sonomically. He shows, as the result of intensive 

y of motion, how to get a brick in the quickest time, 

ugh the shortest space, and with the least amount 

aovement, to its appointed place in the wall. He 
made wonderful records of rapid construction, and 
enterprising editor sought him out to inquire how 

lid it. Mr. Gilbreth had discovered how the usual 

iber of motions in laying a brick “could be cut 

‘n, by having the brick brought to the bricklayer in 

fferent way than usual, by placing them in a some- 

t more convenient position, by arranging the 

folding in an improved manner, and by various 

or little changes, some of them slight in themselves, 
all together totalling an immense saving in time 

‘motions.” The rest is detail. 


* * * %* 


what a bricklayer is not invariably economical in 
jaighest degree in moving in time through space. the 
wing extreme case will show. I remember 
er vividly watching with awe a man who, having 
j his bricks and his mortar-board dumped about six 
jls away from the nearest end of the wall he was 
iain, was confronted with a rather serious transit 
jem. Solvitur ambulando. He spent half a 
yning in perambulating the distance to and fro 
fk for every brick he laid. First he would walk 
b leisurely (and the leisureliness was born of fore- 
it or perhaps of previous experience—he knew 
| “fair and softly goes far in a day””)—anyhow, he 
(Id walk forth stately and circumspect towards the 
er take on his trowel enough to lay one single 
. 


k, march back to his base with even less impetu- 
7, spread the mortar without visible indication of 
‘essive hurry, and then, after a careful survey of the 
yad, march back to fetch a solitary brick, with 
ia he returned even more slowly, perhaps because 
yas carrying more weight. No doubt his primary 
‘ct was bricklaying; but his main achievement, 
titative was pedestrian exercise. If this had 
‘1 mentioned to him, his repartee would probably 
+ been a claim for “ walking time.” He could not 
* been a loyal trade-unionist, for was not all this 
faing and carrying mere labourer’s work? Anyhow, 
fas “exceedingly pitiful,” whether it was done 
Wally or ignorantly ; and it was merely an exagge- 
{iinstance of the wrong way of doing things. 
* * % ae 


t. Gilbreth refines on the movements of the best 
‘sers who have not studied hhis system, and can 
lly cut out about two-thirds of them, with a cor- 
‘Onding gain in spéed and in conservation of 
gy. He has studied the matter most thoroughly. 
does not begin with the operations of bricklaying. 
‘begins with the anatomy, the physique, the 
hology or temperament, the creed even, of the 
who lays the bricks. Each of these variables 
‘ be taken into consideration when you are 
/ging a gang for a very quick job. Creed comes in 
juse if you can get together a band of men uniform 
eed, they will work together more harmoniously 
‘sympathetically than men who represent a miscel- 
wus assortment of antagonistic or antipathetic 
‘is. The scaffold-platform is too narrow for a 
exchange of opposing religious views; and an 
ment conducted with brickbats would represent a 
lorably uneconomic use of time, space, and motion. 


—- 
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Nor is this all.“ The motions of a bricklayer work- 
ing upon the walls of a church differing from his own 
religion are often vastly different from those that he is 
careful to make when the congregation to occupy it 
coincides with his belief.” That accounts for the soul- 
lessness of modern Gothic, and for the failure of the 
London strikers to combine successfully for the com- 
pletion of the Theosophist church. It may also 
explain the fervour. with which the parson and_ his 
churchwardens roll up their sleeves and put more piety 
than plumbness into the walls of the parish hall. And 
your steeplejack should always be a High Churchman. 
A really scientific builder’s manager, in selecting his 
labour squads, may be expected to draw up the recruits 
in line, and, in telling them off, to address them in the 
time-honoured formula of the army drill-sergeant 
before church parade—* Church of England two paces 
forward, Roman Catholics two paces to the rear, fancy 
religions fall out.” They had better fall out before 
reaching the job. I could indicate several buildings 
that exhibit a pronounced lack of sympathy which 
would have ‘been quite inexplicable upon any other 
hypothesis than that advanced by Mr. Gilbreth. 
Certain facades show details that demonstrate the 
extreme virulence of the religious antagonism that 
must have divided their builders; and the “ buildings 
that swear at you as you pass ” must have been thrown 
together by rank atheists. Even without resorting to 
this nice adjustment of creed to construction, we shall 
in the near future get much sweeter buildings, when 
the Builders’ Parliament has succeeded in winning the 
workers’ “affection” for his employer. Schools, of 
course, will always be built by Bachelors of Bricklay- 
ing, wearing their mortar-boards, and imparting an 
educational touch to every flourish of the trowel. 

%* * cS % 


“ Athletic contests ” are to be arranged, and in these 
the men’s “variables” may be turned to positive 
advantage. “Example.—On engine-beds and similar 
work, where the pieces are isolated, assigning gangs 
of men of different nationalities to the different beds 
will create extra interest in the contests. If this is not 
feasible, put the tall men on one bed and the short men 
on the other, or the single men against the married 
men, or eastern ‘ pick-and-dip’ men against western 
“string-mortar’ men.” What about smokers v. non- 
smokers, teetotalers v. others, under 30 v. over 30? But 
personally I never cared very much for these scratch 
matches. They always struck me as being magnificent, 
but not cricket. Give me the opposition of counties, 
with Kent, Surrey, and Yorkshire well in for the cham- 
pionship. 

* * * 


Mr. Gilbreth’s survey, comprehensive as it is, makes 
an unaccountable omission. Where is the inspiriting 
music? It has been demonstrated that men work most 
briskly to lively music. Of course the band would be 
most aptly chosen—brass for a big bank building, 
string when the stringcourse was being moulded, fifes 
when the flutings were being cut, a rich mix for rein- 
forced-concrete work, the musicians in this case being 
cautioned against omitting any of the bars. For a 
small building the expense of a band need not be 
incurred: a gramophone would suffice to induce quick 
motions, while the erection of small property would be 
sufficiently accelerated by the inspiriting strains of a 
mouth-organ. Mr. Gilbreth’s omission to notice the 
valuable psychological effects of music is the more 
strange since we remember to have read somewhere 
that the small armies of draughtsmen employed in 
American architects’ offices have been inspired to 
almost frenzied speed through the agency of an 
ocarina. But perhaps he remembers the disastrous 


2 
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experiment of the brothers Adam in this kind. They 
imported a band of Caledonian pipers to speed up the 
Adelphi workers, who (being themselves Scotsmen, 
mark you), at the first skirl downed tools and pursued 
with murderous intent the unfortunate pipers, who 
fleeing for their lives, some down Fleet Street and some 
up the Strand, have nevermore been seen or heard from 
that day to this. But their descendants have made 
good on the fields of Flanders and elsewhere. And | 
think that Mr. Gilbreth makes good, in spite of his 
having fallen into the very natural tendency of the 
enthusiast to run to excess. He has discovered and 
described the very best way of economising move- 
ment in all the operations of building. 
DIOGENES. 


ARCHITECTURAL IDEAS IN WAR-TIME. 


N these dark days of war, with private practices 
| stagnant, and the bulk of our young men in the 
Army or engaged upon some other forn of war 
work, it is inevitable that architecture should appear 
to be semewhat neglected. But the neglect is more 
apparent than real; for we may assume with perfect 
confidence that where the seed of architecture has 
taken root there it will continue to flourish, no matter 
how adverse passing circumstances may be. 

Though cut off from all old ties and associations, 
from books, T-square, callipers, and all that formed 
the means of architecture before the war, the architect, 
be he on service at home, in the shell-riddled morasses 
of Flanders, or in the stifling heat of desert trenches 
in Egypt or Mesopotamia, will find that his interest in 
architecture never wanes if he has any real enthusiasm 
for his art. In one sense, indeed, his isolation is an 
advantage, for it stimulates the imagination, which is 
free to soar where it will, unhampered by any of the 
obstacles of ordinary life. What brilliant schemes, 
what magnificent ideas, may be germinating in the 
minds of architects on war service—to be put to the 
test on the resumption of architectural practice at the 
end of the war. 

That there is a sound basis for the supposition that 
architecture occupies a foremost place in the minds of 
architects who for the time being are following the 
military walk of life, and that much may be expected 
from their meditations, is apparent from the following 
extracts from a letter which we have received from an 
eminent architect, 
mous :-— 

“Tt is with much pleasure I receive each week your 
valuable paper with the other architectural journals 
which I have sent me; and because of the high merit 
of text and illustrations I would like to make the 
following suggestion: Would it not be possible to have 
occasionally, in place, perhaps. of the plates you give to 
reproductions of old work, a sheet to illustrate modern 
architectural thought? By that I mean sketch designs, 
monumental in character, expressing ideas passing in 
the minds of the architectural student in his thoughtful 
moments during this extraordinary period. 

“I feel that there is so much illustration of old work 
and not enough of present-day ideas; what is illus- 
trated of modern work is seldom monumental, and 
mostly expresses the best the architect can do with 
impossible conditionss- 

“Unless this illustration of the past can inspire the 
architect to-day with ideas to express what is within 
him, then it does not, I think, promote advancement. 
It would be a good time now to test its value. There 
are many men like myself who have given up practice 
for the time, but find it impossible to give up thinking 
of architecture. In the midst of military duties there 
is always some part of the day when there is leisure 
time, and it is a pleasant change to go back to it. 
With a pen and some foolscap paver, which the Army 


who desires to remain anony- 


- 


possesses in abundance, ideas can be easily ne 
down, and these should be interesting and valu 
if our training has meant anything to us. 

“T am quite sure that such a contribution woul 
appreciated each week by your readers, many of wk 
like myself, would enjoy looking forward to mee 
with some fresh thought or expression. Although 
contribution could only be sketches, yet these woul 
doubt possess interest peculiar to the conditions ul 
which they were produced, away from all books. 
the usual architect’s surroundings. The mind we 
be unhampered and fresh with ideas, based upon y 
was stored within the memory. | 

“ T have found it a relief and a joy to allow the n 
to wander into the realms of architectural dreams a’ 
from the sordid influence of a client’s purse, anc 
forget for a while the horrors of the present strugg] 

“ T believe, in the interest of our future architect 
it 1S important that the younger men should 
encouraged to continue the exercise of their desigi 
faculty.” 

Our correspondent has kindly sunnlied us wit 
series of drawings illustrating some of the ideas” 
have passed through his mind: the first exampl 
given in this issue, and others will follow week by w 
They are, we think, brilliant examples both of de 
and draughtsmanship. and should prove of more t 
ordinary interest to our readers. It is our idea 
this feature, which ought to be extremely valuable 
record of architectural thought during the grea 
crisis in all history, should go on_ indefinitely: 
readers, particularly those on military service, 
invited to co-operate in making it a success by sen¢ 
in drawings or sketches—no matter how rough 
unfinished—of their own architectural visions in tl 
tremendous days. All drawings submitted will rec 
careful consideration. i 


THE PLATES. a 
) 


Ideas by an Architect on War Service. 

HIS drawing is the first of a new series of plz 
i the purpose of which is to reveal the ideas 
pass through the minds of architects in war- 

The author of this brilliant piece of architect 
draughtsmanship is an eminent architect, who wi: 
to remain anonymous. A general outline of the s 
of this new feature is given in the article on “ Arch: 
tural Ideas in War-Time,” which appears on this p 


Details froni Ashburnham House, W estminste 

It is uncertain whether Inigo Jones or John W 
was responsible for the design of Ashburnham He 
claims having been advanced in favour of both, the 
without the production, in either case, of corrobora 
documentary evidence. The house is a sple 
example of its period and contains some fine inte 
decorative detail, examples of which are illustrate: 
one of the plates in this issue. 


Mortuary Chapel, West View Cemetery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This building possesses an architectural dig 
which has been secured with little apparent effort. 
arch 7zo¢2f dominates the whole composition, but t 
is no effect of monotonv. The texture of the | 
surface is attractive, and a certain relief in the bi 
work is provided by a deep band of “ headers.” 


The Column of Congress, Brussels. 
This column was erected during the reign of # 
Leopold II., the bronze statue which surmounts| 
capital being of the monarch himself, by Geefs. 


The Fontaine St. aichel, Paris. 
Davioud, who was architect to Napoleon III, car 
out many important works in Paris. Chief 


bm is the Fontaine St. Michel, illustrated on the 
ible-page plate in this issue. In this work the archi- 
t would seem to have been inspired by the Moliére 
untain, but his treatment is on a far larger scale, and 
irs the stamp of his own individuality. The princi- 
| motz? comprises a bronze group of St. Michel and 
) Dragon, by Duret, set on a rock within a high 
jhe, from which a cascade falls into tiers of basins, 
tile griffins on either side spout jets of water. 
llumns of red marble bearing bronze statues of 
jidence (by Barré), Strength (by Eugéne Guil- 
me), Justice (by Robert), and Temperance (by 
‘mery), flank the central feature, and ‘above is a very 
jiking pedimental treatment. 


\ 
; 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Pe 
‘The Housing Question in England and Wales. 
Ne are requested to publish the following corte- 
pndence which has passed between Mr. Mark H. 
ise and the President of the Local Government 
lard :— 
| the Right Hon. H. W. Hayes Fisher, M.P., 
| President of the Local Government Board. 
Dear Sir—The announcement that you had 
jointed a Committee to consider and report on the 
using of the Working Classes in England and Wales 
5 a welcome one, but when one read the names of 
ten gentlemen appointed to this onerous task the 
isfaction was less pronounced, for both in numbers 
'in knowledge of the question they most certainly 
it strengthening, and anyone who consults “ Who's 
110 * will realise that, great as may be the experience 
il capacity of these gentlemen, in only one case can 
vee said to be associated with the housing of the 
uple. 
\mong the many who have devoted years to the 
‘kof housing the artisan and labouring classes I wiil 
lation only a few, who will be recognised by all for 
‘ir work in this connection, namely: Prof. Leslie P. 
ercrombie, Mr. Edward Bond, Mr. Edwin Evans, 
ie Mr. W. J. Dulake, Viscount Dunluce, Mr. Ewen 
irper, Mr. Delissa Joseph, Mr. B. S. Rowntree, Sit 
ixander R. Stenning, Mr. Henry Vivian, Sir T. C. T. 
mer, Bart., and Mr. E. S. Waterlow. 
Jo more important inquiry could be instituted than 
| into the housing of the people. Most of those 
se names I have mentioned have for many years 
‘n devoted to providing dwellings by means of pri- 
‘2 enterprise, and if we are wise we shall be guided 
ke experience at the close of the war, when the 
iand for houses will become very great indeed, an“ 
nm the temptation to meet it by State enterprise will 
ield out as a panacea regardless of the fact that for 
‘proper functions of the State it will be more than 
it dificult to get the necessary attention if personal 
I rty eid the well-being of the community are to be 
‘served. 


I am, yours faithfully, 
MARK H. JUDGE. 
, Pall Mall, S.W.1. August 7, 1917. 


dr. Hayes Fisher, President of the Local Govern- 
lt Board, on the 10th inst., caused the following 
§r to be sent to Mr. Mark H. Judge :— 

ear Sir,—i am desired by Mr. Hayes Fisher to 
‘nowledge the receipt of your letter of the 7th inst. 
»ecting the Committee which he bas appointed in 
‘fection with the provision of dwellings for the 
‘king classes, and to forward to you a copy of the 
8 of reference to the Committee, from which you 
| observe that the Committee is an expert body 
omted to deal with technical questions of building 
stuction. Mr. Fisher wishes me to add that, whilst 
/ tecognising the beneficial activities of the gentie- 
) yOu name in connection with the housing problem, 
las felt that a Committee of this character must 
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necessarily be largely composed of experts in materiais 
and actual building. ; 
im Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) Kobe GROSS: 

Enclosure with the above letter :— 

I hereby appoint Sir John Tudor Walters, M.P.; Sir 
Charles Allom; F. Baines, Esq., M.V.O.; James 
Boyton, Esq, M.P.; Wm. Fairley, Esq., M..C.E.; G. 
Marlcw Reed, Esq.; J. Walker Smith, Esq., M.i.C.E.; 
J. Squires, Esq.; Rayrnond Unwin, Esg., F.R.LB.A.; 
sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., C.B., to be a Committee to 
consider questions of building construction in connec- 
tion with the provision of dwellings for the working 
classes in England and Wales, and report upon 
methods of securing economy and despatch in the pro- 
vision of such dwellings. I further appoint Sir John 
Tudor Walters to be Chairman, and E. Leonard, Esq., 
of the Local Government Board, to be Secretary of the 


Committee. 
(Signed) W. HAYES FISHER, 
President of the Local Government Board. 
26th July, 1917. 

On August 17 Mr. Judge wrote to the President as 
follows :— 

Dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for your reply to my 
letter of the 7th inst., and for the copy of the terms of 
reference to the Committee. I note the special work 
you have appointed the Committee for, and am glad to 
have your recognition of the beneficial activities of the 
several gentlemen I named in connection with this 
housing problem. You are certainly right when you say 
that a Committee of the character that this is should 
be largely composed of experts in materials and actual 
building. My letter carried this view a little further 
by suggesting that the knowledge of materials and 
actual building should be with regard to workmen's 
dwellings. I still think a Committee of ten is too small 
for the great inquiry to be made, and I am persuaded 
that by adding some of the architects named by me you 
would very greatly strengthen your Committee, while 
on the question of economy and despatch in the pro- 
vision of workmen’s dwellings some of those named by 
me, though not architects, are so fully conversant with 
the best methods of securing economy and despatch in 
the provision of both cottage and block buildings for 
the working classes that I am sure your Committee 
would be much ‘better equipped for their work if some 
of them were added. 


Lhe Late Baron Grant. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

S1rs,—In connection with the interesting remarks of 
“ Diogenes” on the subject of Leicester Square and 
Baron Grant (see issue of August 15), I would remark 
that the purchase of the ground, its reclamation, and 
transfer by deed of gift to the then Metropolitan Board 
of Works, in trust for the people, cost him altogether 
about 425,000, and the act was a very creditable one, 
considering what a disgraceful state the Square was in, 
as I well remember, previous to its transformation. 

The donor’s name was really Albert Gottheimer, but 
he changed it to Grant, and it was in connection with 
the City of Milan Improvements Co., Ltd., which was 
launched about 186s, that he had the title of “ Baron” 
conferred upon him by the then King of Italy. 

One of the most conspicuous examples of his vanity 
was the building of a colossal marble palace at Ken- 
sington Gore. He acquired several acres of ground, 
then known as Jenner’s Rents, and thereon erected one 
of the most pretentious abodes that London had ever 
seen at that time. Its cost was roughly estimated at 
half a million sterling. Before the building was 
finished, however, Grant became involved in difficulties. 
and “Kensington Folly” was demolished, the land 
upon which it stood being subsequently split up into 
lots to suit purchasers. 

Gipsy Hill, S.E. D Psa tao 
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PROPOSED NEW GRAIN STORAGE 
BUILDINGS FOR LONDON. 


Having recently reviewed, in the light 
of probable future requirements, the ques- 
tion of the facilities for the discharge and 
storage of grain, the Port of London 
Authority have just approved of an impor- 
tant scheme of extension, to which effect 
is to be given after the war. The site 
selected for the proposed new accommoda- 
tion is between the South-West India and 
Millwall Docks, where already the greater 
portion of the grain business is carried on. 
Here three of the new quay berths already 
sanctioned will be equipped for the dis- 
charge of general cargo, with the addition 
of overhead bandways running the whole 
length of the quay, in which will be placed 
the bands for conveying grain. The most 
important section of the work will be the 
construction of a reinforced concrete silo 
granary with a total capacity of 40,000 
tons immediately to the west of the exist- 
ing central granary. It will be possible to 
increase the stowage accommodation of the 
silos by an extension of the southern end, 
whilst further floor storage can be provided 
by an extension of the central granary in 
a similar direction. Ample facilities will 
be provided for the turning over of grain 
out of condition, and the equipment will 
include a special thermometer installation, 
dryers and coolers, graders, separators, 
winnowing machines, weighing machines, 
sacking machines, telephone and _ signal- 
ling apparatus and fire appliances. At 
pre-war prices the total cost of the com- 
plete scheme is estimated at £509,300. 
Under the scheme the machinery for hand- 
ling grain at many of the smaller existing 
granaries at the Surrey, Millwall, and 
Royal Victoria Docks is to be brought 
thoroughly up to date at a pre-war esti- 
mated cost of £72,800. 


STANDARDISED PLANS AND THE 
HOUSING PROBLEM. 


Mr. Baillie Scott has addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to “ The Times”: “As one 
who has had considerable experience in the 
designing of small houses and cottages on 
economical lines, will you allow me space 
for a few comments on the suggestions 
mide by the Joint Committee on Labour 
Problems in connection with the proposed 
scheme for building a million houses? 
However urgent the demand, it must be 
borne in mind that these houses will con- 
stitute a permanent part of the new Eng- 
land to be built up out of the ruins of the 
war. To allow each locality to build its 
own quota without restrictions or control 
would mean. in the majority of cases, the 
creation of rows of those mean and sordid 
dwellings we are all so painfully familiar 
with on the outskirts of our towns. To 
produce the best results, in the circum- 
stances, it is essential that there should be 
a central committee to advise as to the 
plans of the houses and as to their arrange- 
ment on the ground. This committee 
should consist of architects who have made 
a special study of this kind of work. 

“If we possessed, as in the past, a sound 
habitual tradition of building the matter 
might safely be left to individual commu- 
nities to adorn the world with cottages 
rationally planned, and each with its own 
particular local character and) beauty. 

“That is for us to-day an ideal we can- 
not hope to achieve ; under modern condi- 
tions it seems inevitable to admit the eco- 


nomic advantages of standardisation and 
repetition of plans. . This makes it all the 
more necessary that the plans so standard- 
ised should be the best that can be pro- 
cured. I am entering no plea for what is 
now known:as “artistic”? building. I only 
ask that these new houses should be at 
least as scientifically adapted to their uses 
as our implements of war—that they should 
be rationally and sensibly designed and 
built, and so should possess that comeliness 
of aspect which results from the possession 
of these qualities. This end cannot be 
achieved by the policy of laissez-faire, but 
only by inviting the aid of those who have 
made a special study of the subject.”’ 


NEWS ITEMS. 


New Church for Finsbury Park. 
Steps are being taken to raise £2,100 for 
the erection of a church and institute at 
Finsbury Park in connection with the 
North London Institute for the Deaf and 
Dumb. 


Change of Address. 

Messrs. George Baines and Son, archi- 
tects, late of 5, Clement’s Inn, Strand, 
London, W.C., have removed temporarily 
to: 121, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.. 
during the Government occupation of 
Clement’s Inn. 


A List of Enemy Firms. 
We have received from the Controller 


-of the Foreign Trade Department a copy 


of a new list of additions to the statutory 
list of firms of enemy nationality or enemy 
association with whom persons in the 
United Kingdom are forbidden to tradle. 
Copies of this list can be obtained at a 
trifling cost from the Superintendent of 
Publications, H.M. Stationery Office, 
Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C. 


Pentonville Memorial Cross. 

A faculty has been granted by the Con- 
sistory Court of London authorising the 
vicar and churchwardens of the parish of 
St. Silas, Pentonville, to erect in the centre 
of the foreground of the church in Penton 
Street a churchyard cross of Portland 
stone, 17 ft. high, with a figure of Christ. 
On one side of the plinth is inscribed, 
“ Lest we forget,’ and on the other “To 
the greater glory of God and in loving 
memory of those who have fallen in battle 
for England, Home, and Duty.” 


Memorial to Lieut.-Col. Mobbs. 

At an influential meeting held in North- 
ampton it has been decided to organise a 
fund to raise a memorial to Lieut.-Col- 
Edgar Mobbs, the famous Rugby inter- 
national,. who was killed in action on 
July 31. It was suggested that a portion 
of the fund should be devoted to pro- 
moting the physical training of school- 
boys, that part should be used for the 
assistance of disabled soldiers, and that a 
memorial hall should be erected. These 
and other proposals will be duly con- 
sidered by a special committee. 


Tron and Concrete Ships. 

The first Norwegian iron and concrete 
ship has just been launched at the Pors- 
grund Cement Works. The ship is built 
on an entirely new system with the bottom 
upwards, in which extraordinary position 
the launching took place on a sort of 
underlying sledge, which glided out with 
the ship. When the water was reached the 
hull became detached from the sledge and 
gradually sank up to a certain point, then 
subsequently slowly righted itself. This 


particular sha, which is of 200 | 
burden, was built in three weeks, but] 
next will only require about half that t} 
as the original frame will be used for 
subsequent ship of the same size. © } 
casting of the ship, when the frame is « 
pleted, will this time take only two cy 
It is intended to start the wholesale bj 
ing of iron and Concrete ships of 200, } 
and 1,000 tons. A 1,006-ton ship wil} 
completed in six weeks. ~ ) 


Threatened Strike in Nottingham 

Two thousand five hundred men ir 
Nottingham building trade are demanj 
an advance of 3d. an hour on exig 
wages, which range from 9!d. per | 
for labourers to 1s. 034d. for stonemas 
Notices have been. given by the men, } 
however, have now decided to wait af 
days longer in the hope of. reaching 
agreement with the employers. 


Dublin Rebuilding Loan. 

An inquiry has been held in the } 
Hall, Dublin, into applications by] 
Corporation for sanction to loans am« 
ing to £76,000 under the Dublin Re-) 
struction (Emergency Provisons Act) 
the purpose of widening portion of lv 
Earl Street and portions of Usher’s (i 
Lower Bridge Street, Cole’s Lane, 4 
Henry Street, and the remaking of 4 
paths and raising iand_ repairing 
carriage-way in Lower Sackville Stk 
and the making of advances to ownerf 
rebuilding houses and other purys 
under the Act. 


A Book on English Church Woody 

Messrs. B. T. Batsford will shortly } 
“English Church Woodwork,” a stu¢ 
craftsmanship duting the med 
period, the text of which has been wit 
by Mr. Frank E. Howard, the well-k1 
archeologist of Oxford, while the illvr 
tions are contributed by Mr. F., 
Crossley, of Chester. The book is the 


to present a full survey of its greatd 


ject, and is a reminder of the extraords 
achievements of English craftsmen it 
design and carving of church fitting) 
art in which it is scarcely too mut 
claim for England a supremacy dil 
later mediaeval times. The striking! 
varied beauty and masterly executi() 
this native work will prove remarkable 
surprising even to those not ignorai, 
Church Art. The large number of orif 
illustrations from photographs } 
arranged in the endeavour to defini 
characteristics of the different schoo) 
local design prevalent at the time, ! 
cularly in East Anglia. the Midlandsit 
the South-Western Counties, a fasein i 
subject which will repay further study 


research. ¢ 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. A. T. Fackson. 

We regret to announce the death o™ 
Anthony Thomas Jackson, which ) 
place on the 16th inst. at his residi 
Tighnabruaich, Derryvolgie Avenue,” 
fast. The deceased gentleman, whol 
reached the advanced age of seventy-P 
was the son of the late Mr. Thomas © 
son, a well-known architect who wat 
designer of St. Malachy’s Church, “the 
Museum in College Square, and otlte 
buildings. Amongst the works for Wj 
he was responsible were St. Ep? 
Church, the Municipal Buildings, 
known as the Old Town Hall, anc 
Working Men’s Institute. a 
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| TRAINING CAMP CONSTRUCTION 


ey military authorities in the United 
States are just now confronted with 
(tical problems to those which we our- 
Iss had to face in the early days of the 
i One of the most pressing of these 
1 provision of barrack accommoda- 
} for the vast new-armies which are 
/g formed for service in Europe. In 
(2 pages, from time to time, accounts 

been given of the hutments provided 
ha own troops in various parts of the 
try. For the purpose of comparison, 
interesting to study the barrack build- 
j which are now being erected on a 
I> scale in the United States. A stan- 
li plan, devised by the Quartermaster- 
@eral’s office at Washington, has been 


lited, and we understand from our 
[mporary, ‘The Engineering News- 
‘ird,” that effectively localised respon- 


j ty is a feature of the system upon 
i: the sixteen ¢antonments for the 
onal Army are being erected. The 
jnisation is under direction of a con- 
iting quartermaster, who is aided by 
\litary guard officer, and an engineer 
fs working under a consulting engi- 
i» aN expert on water and sewerage 
‘lems, and, in some instances, an 
rt on town- planning. To this orga- 
ion the task of building each camp 
/is entrusted with full authority under 
Jal building plans drawn at Washing- 
Modification of the cantonment lay- 
1:0 suit the local topography is left to 
local organisation. Sewerage and 
‘Tsupply plans are also developed 
ly, the typical design made at Wash- 
is being only a general guide. 


Preparatory Work. 
ilroad spurs or sidings are to be built 
the nearest main line at. railroad 
After completion of the canton- 
‘ the railroad is not to form part of 


/fansportation system, however, and 
idings are to be removed. 
{sh delivery of materials will be 
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secured by (1) filing copies of material- 
order certificates with, the Car Service 
Committee of the American Railway 
Association, and (2) using shippers’ way- 
bill envelopes indicating that the ship- 
ment is for Government use. 

To get assured check on quantity and 
quality of lumber, the principal material, 
a double inspection is provided for it. In- 
spection of quantity and quality will be 
made at the mill, and quantity will again 
be checked at the site. 

The fire danger in camp work calls for 
early consideration. Before any material 
is delivered all brush, rubbish, and dry 
grass is to be cleared and burned for 
300 ft. distant from all storage and build- 
ing sites. Water casks and fire pails are 
to be distributed and a patrol established 
at the start ; also, signal systems and calls 
for the fire departments of nearby towns 
are to be established. Later, fire com- 
panies with their own apparatus are to be 
organised: Smoking, fires open lights, 
etc., will be limited by special rules. 

The rate of pay for labour as a general 
rule is not to exceed the union scale. pre- 
vailing in the particular locality on June 1, 
1917. Arrangements for working hours 
and overtime are at the discretion of the 
constructing quartermaster and the con- 
tractor. Sub-contracting is not looked on 
with favour and will require special 
approval. 

The barracks for one regiment may, as 
soon as built, be used to house the con- 
tractor’s labour forces, with restrictions as 
to use and subsequent cleansing and 
fumigation. 

To keep the Washington headquarters 
in close touch with the work, each con- 
structing quartermaster is to make a daily 
telegraphic report and a weekly written 
report, the latter reviewing the work of 
the week comprehensively ‘and including 
graphical charts of material receipt and 
construction progress in the several classes 
of work. 
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A field auditor will check the orders and 
bills. Bill duplicates will be checked by 
his force on delivery of material ; later the 
duplicate invoices are to be checked 
against them and finally the original in- 
voice substituted. Very detailed routine 
has been established for this, for employ- 
ment records, time cards, and related items 
of the accounting work. The effect of this 
systematisation is to render the central 
control at Washington as simple as prac- 
ticable with work so extensive and done 
under such high pressure as this canton- 
ment construction. 

Payments to contractors are to be made 
about the ninth of each month regularly, 
and as often during the months as deli- 
veries justify. A system of financial corre- 
spondence by telegraph has been arranged 
to enable Washington to supply the local 
office with funds daily if required. 


Dea of Construction. 

The drawings, reproduced overleaf, 
show typical arrangement and construc- 
tion of the buildings of the cantonment. 
The barracks,, two stories high, contain 
each its own kitchen and messroom. Lava- 
tory buildings are separate. 

The lines of buildings will be interrupted 
by 300-ft. fire breaks spaced about 2,100 ft. 
apart. The roofs of buildings are required 
to be of metal or other fire-resisting mate- 
rial, and the side boarding must give a 
15-in. clear space above ground or be car- 
ried down to the ground all round. If 
paint is used it must be a cold-water paint 
of some fire-resisting quality. Storage 
buildings and the like will be metal clad. 
Inflammable materials will be stored in 
detached buildings, 150 ft. from other 
buildings if storing over 75 barrels of oil. 
Gasoline in quantities over 15 gallons will 
be stored in underground tanks. 

Fire stations equipped with motor fire 
apparatus will be provided, usually four 
per cantonment, or so located that no 
building is more than a mile away from a 
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STABLES 


STANDARD CANTONMENT LAID OUT IN A STRAIGHT LINE EXTENDING OVER THREE MILES. 


Station. One fire station will be 
sd in or near the hospital group, a 
convenient position. 


Water Supply and Sewerage. 
e€ problems of water and sewerage 
to be worked out by the constructing 
ermaster with his assisting experts. 
tended supply capacity is 55 gallons 


holes at 300 ft. to soo ft. spacing. 
apita per day, but the one hour supply The sewage is to be discharged into ad- 
must be about 150 gallons per capita j 


jacent streams untreated, wherever pos- 
ay ; the normal pressure is 60 to 85 1b. sible. - Where treatment is required, 
q- in. Two io-in. or 12-in. mains 


single-storey septic tanks, either wood or 
gh the length of the site will be re- concrete, are to be built, with gross capa- 
din most cases. Wood-stave pipe of 


city 10 gallons per capita. At Ayer 
aachine-wound type is contemplated, (Mass.) and Wrightstown (N.J.), sand 
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6 in. to 30 in., laid on gradients not less 
than 0.005 for 6 in. and 0.0007 for 30 in. ; 
the joints are 1:2 cement mortar, except 
that deep-socket joints are caulked with 
hemp or jute and then poured with hot 
compound. Deep-socket pipe is to be 
used in wet ground and in wooded areas. 
All sewers except outfalls are to have man- 
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ALTERNATIVE ARRANGEMENT OF STANDARD CANTONMENT. 


urves and specials of cast or wrought 
Storage is to be provided (if mini- 
amount = 1,000,000 gallons capacity 
vel or 300,000 gallons high-level). 

> sites will be drained by open 
S. The sewer system is for sanitary 
€ only. To give double assurance 
st entrv of water into the sewers the 
‘Pipes are to be laid in separate 
les, and the connection of specials is 
Made with deep or wide sockets. All 
sare vitrified salt-glazed pipe, sizes 


filtration may be used; in some other loca- 
tions sprinkling filters are likely to be 
added to the tanks. Automatic chlorinat- 
ing plants are called for, except where the 
system has sand filters. 

No provision for electric wiring has been 
made so far. Laundries also are not in 
the plans; the use of civilian laundries is 
counted upon in the first instance. The 
barracks are to be heated by stoves in the 
lower storey, with smoke pipes extending 
through the second storey ana the roof. 
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TEMPORARY BATH HOUSE AND LATRINE. 
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AFTER THE WAR PROBLEMS OF 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


London Street Architecture. 

At a meeting of the Arts and Crafts Sec- 
tion of the recent Hampstead Garden 
Suburb Conference, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
F.R.I.B.A.. lectured on “London Street 
Architecture.” He said that when he 
spoke of London the thing he had in his 
mind was not something identical with the 
ground-landlords’ hold on the earth—there 
actually existed tangible and. proprietary 
rights over London which no ground-land- 
lord had or could acquire. Briefly, his 
trouble about London came under the 
following headings: (1) There were a few 
blemishes that he wanted to see removed. 
(2) There were a great many opportuni- 
ties in London that he wanted to see seized. 
(3) There were certain changes which had, 
on utilitarian grounds to be made in 
!.ondon—he wanted to see them controlled. 
Finally, there was -in London, as in all 
things, a process of change and decay 
necessitating renewal and rebirth. He 
wanted to see that renewal and rebirth 
conducted on principles ‘of honourable 
parentage and rational economy. By 
economy and parentage he implied archi- 
tecture, for an architect’s function was 
nothing less than to see that money spent 
in breeding buildings gave birth to worthy 
offspring, and that it was worth the money 
spent upon it. In other words, he wanted 
to make sure that every large street im- 
provement was a considered part of a 
general scheme for London and architec- 
turally dignified ; that every small street 
improvement was at least under artistic 
control, and that every individual house 
was, from the architectural point of view, 
appropriate and good. Mr. Waterhouse 
then explained in detail his scheme, which 
he propounded for the first time six years 
and a half ago in London. and which ap- 
peared in the Journal of the R.I.B.A. for 
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February, 1911. Briefly, he proposes that 
the city and each of the central boroughs 
shall have a borough architect, appointed 
to pass, criticise, or condemn every design 
intended to occupy a frontage in his 
domain and to take personal artistic re- 
sponsibility for groups of buildings to be 
erected in squares, at bridgeheads, or in 
newly laid-out spots of public importance, 
which ought either to form a combined 
design or to make part of a congenial com- 
position. He also proposes the appoint- 
ment of a superarchitect, to be known as 
“ Architect of London,’’ who would take 
supreme responsibility for the architectural 
welfare of the metropolis. Continuing, 
Mr. Waterhouse said he admitted that the 
scheme was a large one, but he did not 
think it presented any difficulty whatever 
and the expense would be a mere nothing. 
Even if it did cost money it would be 
money well spent, for beauty was actually 
worth money, and the absence of it 
resulted in direct pecuniary loss. He said 
deliberately that London could not afford 
ugliness, could not afford chaos, could not 
afford that lack of systematic control 
which resulted, to put it quite plainly, not 
in economy, but in ill-considered expendi- 
ture. 
A Civic Survey. 

At the same meeting Mr. H. V. Lan- 
chester, F.R.I.B.A., put in a plea for the 
extension of civic surveys as part of the 
reconstruction programme of the future. 
They might, he said, be inclined to ima- 
gine that even when everything possible 
had been done with a survey programme it 
was still but a dry collection of facts, pre- 
sented, may be, in a convenient way, but 
not conveying any vital impression. That 
was not the way he looked at the matter. 
Such a survey, if the sections were pro- 
perly dealt with in relation to each other, 
did show in the most vivid fashion the 
whole life of the community past and pre- 
sent and provided them with the very best 
foundation on which they could construct 
a programme for the future. Further, it 
picked out with ruthless accuracy the weak 
spots, while at the same time it recorded 
what was worth preservation, it showed 
how bad conditions had operated to the 
detriment of the individual type, and how 
fine traditions had had a good influence 
from generation to generation ; changes of 
one kind or another in every aspect of life 
were clearly exhibited, and a picture of the 
whole civic organism was presented that 
could be secured by no other means. 


Co-ordination of Arts and Crafts 
Socteties. 

On the last day of the ‘conference 
(August 17), Miss May Morris, in a paper 
on “Co-ordination of Arts and Crafts 
Societies,” remarked that the idea of co- 
ordination, co-operation, or communal 
action had become more and more familiar 
to men’s ears. In the great need that had 
come upon them, they inclined to throw 
off much that was artificial and come down 
to the bed-rock of reality, and even if they 
did not in so many words admit it, by their 
actions they admitted the utility, the press- 
ing necessity even of co-operative effort. 
In the handicrafts with which she was 
especially concerned, she had seen more 
and more of the wastefulness of labour that 
was not co-ordinated. Craftsmen, whether 
working in a bond of mutual help or not, 
were bound to be dependent on each 
other’s work, and they wasted much time 
in getting their schemes fitted together, 
owing to all sorts of technical hitches such 
as would occur to anyone used to the orga- 
nisation of labour. The existing arts and 


crafts organisations were mainly exhibition 
societies, and probably as much co-ordina- 
tion as might be desirable between: the 
different groupts already existed. The co- 
ordination she would like to see would be 
a co-ordination of producing societies hav- 
ing aims in common ; those aims, in short, 
being first the conservation and develop- 
ment of what remained of the traditional 
crafts of the country, and, secondly, the 
prosecution of work on fine traditional 
lines as far as was consistent with chang- 
ing conditions. Having laid down the 
axiom that machinery could and should be 
used by the craftsman for the roughing 
out of material, Miss Morris outlined a 
scheme at which she and others were work- 
ing for the carrying out of handicrafts in 
the country with the least possible waste of 
man-and-woman power. They were, she 
said, hoping to organise the workers into 
their guilds of craft and to co-ordinate the 
guilds into some central grouping where 
matters of mutual interest might be con- 
sidered and where information might be 
had by the public concerning the crafts 
of the country and concerning those work- 
ing in them—craftsmen whose position in 
their guilds under such an organisation 
would be a guarantee of efficiency. 

Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, F.R.1.B.A., 
in a concluding address, said he hoped 
those who had attended the meetings 
would carry away something more than a 
memory of deeply interesting papers. 
They had heard much: let them do, at all 
events, a little. Let them try to shape 
something that would show in the after- 
the-war times that they, with time and op- 
portunity before them, employed them in 
massing their forces and in preparing and 
perfecting their munition for that gentler 
war the artist always had to wage against 
an ugliness, the result of laziness of mind, 
and a commercialism sterile because it was 
selfish. There was no doubt that any 
common action on the part of craftsmen 
framed towards one objective necessarily 
demanded from the individual and the 
body of workers alike some _ self-sup- 
pression, some sinking of personal claims, 
some service under the condition of 
“working to orders,’’ to which, as a rule, 
the artist was not very amenable. Expe- 
rience, however, had shown at the exhibi- 
tion recently at Burlington House, and 
earlier at the Ghent exhibitions, that the 
inspiration of a largely conceived common 
end led to an enthusiasm on the part of 
those engaged in it that worked its way 
down from the head or chief of the under- 
taking through the whole body of the 
workers. That enthusiasm led to for- 
getting and eliminating the personal 
smallnesses that might stand in the way of 
the great success of the common achieve- 
ment and to a loyalty of co-operation to 
which that success should be due. In 
some such scheme of co-operation it would 
be possible with a general unity of effect in 
view, to lay down for the workers generally 
accepted conditions, the result of discus- 
sion and agreement. All working to those 
lines, there would be as a result a harmony 
of effect in which each special part or 
item did not clash nor fight in competition 
with its neighbour as a rival, but helped 
and supported it as a friend. 

The conference, of whose earlier 
deliberations a report appeared in our last 
issue, has done useful work in drawing 
attention at a most appropriate moment 
to many important aspects pf the work of 
reconstruction which will have to be taken 
in hand at the end of the war. We sin- 
cerely hope that the effort which has been 
made will not be wasted. 


LEGAL. 


The Decoration of a Lady’s House. 


Morley v. Anderson. 


August 19. Harrogate County Court. 
Honour Judge McCarthy. 3 


This was a case in which Messr 
Morley and Son, painters and decora 
Knaresborough and Harrogate, sued — 
Anderson, of The White House, Coy 
Drive, Harrogate, for the sum of 
Mr. J. Lomas Walker appeared for 
plaintiffs, and Mr. W. Topham for 
defendant. q 

Mr. Lomas Walker said that the c¢| 
was one by an old-established fir} 
painters and decorators, with branch 
Harrogate and Knaresborough, agai 
lady who had recently come to liv 
Harrogate, for work done and mati 
supplied in connection with the decor: 
of her house. The defendant took ah 
and approached Mr. Bell, the managi 
the firm, with a view to having ce 
decorations and innovations carried 
After various consultations he gave 
rough estimate of the cost of the work, 
it was put in hand. As very frequi 
happened, the lady determined to mak 
entire alteration in the nature of the: 
to be done at the house, and consequ: 
the original estimate lost its vali 
Owing to the dampness of the hous! 
work was not done absolutely to perfec 
but he submitted that this was a boné 
claim for work done by the firm’s— 
men. 

Mr. William Bell, manager for Me 
Morley, stated that he roughly estin 
that the cost of the original scheme ¥ 
be £25 12s. 6d. with “extras.” 

His Honour observed that he did ne} 
preciate the point of the estimate beif 
rough one when the cost was esti! 
down to sixpence. It was the most sp! 
estimate he had ever seen. 

The witness went on to say that a { 
deal of varnishing and painting was 
in addition to the original estimate, 
the floors were also stained. There f 
some defects in the work owing tt 
papers having left the walls througlt 
dampness, but the firm were willin 
rectify this. A cheque for £20 wa 
ceived from the defendant in part pay 
of the £63 charged for the work 
nothing further had been paid. ; 

Mr. Stead, the temporary dil 
borough surveyor at Harrogate, said 
he estimated the value of the work do! 
the house at £57, after a careful insped 
His opinion of the finished work wa! 
it was not a first-class job, but there) 
the circumstances mentioned by Mr. 
which rendered it difficult to make a) 
job. i 
Mrs. Anderson, ‘the defendant, saiq 
she thought the original estimate 0 
was very reasonable, and in view of cé 
extra charges she agreed to pay @ S¥ 
£30 or not exceeding £35 for the wh¢ 
the work. She wanted the house } 
decorated simply and neatly, but not ¢ 
vagantly, and she stipulated that th¢ 
was not to exceed £35, because she j 
not afford more. She made no alte 
in the work which she required to be 
at the house. She made frequent 
plaints about the way in which the} 
was done and the man in charge s¢ 
times informed ner that this was in 4 
quence of the bad materials with 
he was being supplied. She paid/ 
f20 for the work, because it was if 
done and incomplete. Mr. Morley 
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apal of the firm, on examining the 
admitted the defects, and undertook 
some of the papering and varnishing 
ld be done over again free. The 
idant admitted that she had very fasti- 
; tastes. 

her evidence was called as to the 
tts of the decorating work, and Mr. 
jam then addressed his Honour on be- 
of his client. ; 

s Honour gave judgment for the 
\tiffs for the sum of £20, with costs. 


| PROJECTED LANGSTONE 
- HARBOUR’ SCHEME. 


| 


‘body who has stood on Portsdown 
‘and overlooked the great expanse of 
s—almost landlocked—which forms 
“stone Harbour, or who has visited the 
itself with the object of forming an 
of its suitability for dock construction, 
Joubt the wisdom of those who, desir- 
o ensure the commercial expansion of 
smouth, have fixed their vision on 
ane as a future centre of shipping 
ity. 

“tunately, says a svecial correspondent 
e “Journal of Commerce,” the engi- 
mg problems involved are of a some- 
-simple character.. A report on the 
ct was prepared for the Portsmouth 
aber of Commerce some years ago by 
is. Sir John. Wolfe Barry and 
ners, and Mr. E. Crutwell, who was 
‘mally associated with the details of 
“eport, has just visited Portsmouth for 
‘urpose of explaining to a representa- 
gathering of traders the engineering 
tes of one Langstone project— 
med to cost a sum of between 
90,000 and £2,000,000. 

its present state Langstone Harbour 
ving to the shallow water across the 
ynly accessible near the time of high 
. Even at the top of the tide the har- 
can only be entered by vessels draw- 
3 ft. or less, and this is reduced to a 


‘A REINFORCED CONCRETE 


FACTORY 


10 ft. limit at springs. The bar, which 
consists of a deposit of sandy shingle to a 
depth of a fathom or two, with clay be 
neath, although subject to local shifting, 
has undergone but little change over a 
long period—except, and the point is im- 
portant, a tendency as evidenced by an 
examination of old Admiralty charts dating’ 
back to 1783, for the depth of water on the 
bar to increase, a tendency which it is be- 
lieved is likely to continue. If a channel 
were dredged through the bar it is un- 
likely, therefore, that such dredging would 
be required to maintain the required 
depth. This, it was suggested in the re- 
port, should be a channel 600 yards wide, 
with a depth at high water springs of 
25% ft., but the recent trend of opinion 
favours the provision of a deeper channel, 
dredged in a westerly direction to give 
vessels approaching the harbour in bad 
weather the protection afforded by the Isle 
of Wight. 

The first work which ought, it is con- 
sidered, to be put in hand, pending the 
construction of the dock system, isa tidal 
quay, extending north and south for a dis- 


_ tance of 3,900 ft. along the Portsmouth 


side of the harbour. The form of con- 
struction proposed is that of a solid con- 
crete wall made out of the shingle dredged 
from the entrance channel. 

The wet dock should, it is suggested, be 
constructed on a site on the foreshore west 
of the tidal quay. An entrance lock, 
which, it is thought, might be at least 
650 ft. long and 8o ft. wide, but probably 
of greater dimensions, would give access 
to the dock system. An ample depth of 
water on the sills to meet the general 
scheme adopted would be provided. At 
the outset the dock system would, perhaps, 
consist of a main turning basin and one 
arm, but the plan outlined by Mr. Crutwell 
is for a main basin of 4o acres area, and 
three arms each of 10 acres water area, 
with over 18,000 ft. of quayage. 

The railway connections would be of a 
simple character, and there is ample land 


IN COURSE OF ERECTION. 


xili. 


available not only for capacious transit 
sheds and warehouses, but to provide sites 
for the industries which it is hoped would 
be attracted to the port. 


ENQUIRY ANSWERED, 


Strength of Superimposed Rolled Forsts. 

READER (Glasgow) writes: “ Referring to 
the enquiry answered under the above 
heading in your issue of August 1, will you 
kindly explain how the horizontal shear per 
foot run is obtained from the maximum 
shear stress at each support, as in the 
example. 

(5h hee = 5etons: 

I do not understand how the fraction $15 
derived?” 

—The exact calculation for horizontal 
shear per foot run in this casé is some- 
what complex, and an approximation was 
assumed at two-thirds the vertical shear 
per foot of depth. Exact calculation 
shows, however, that this proportion . is 
hardly sufficient, and the case will be met 
by using 34-in. rivets instead of 5£-1n. with 
the same pitch. If thought worth while, 
the pitch may be increased towards the 
centre of the span, where the shear 
is reduced to nil. HENRY ADAMS. 


A WAR FACTORY OF REIN- 
FORCED~ CONCRETE. 


The illustration reproduced on this page 
shows the east elevation of a factory which 
has a floor area of about 70,000 ft. super. 
The building is constructed of reinforced 
concrete posts and reinforced concrete 
north-light roof, and is designed on a 
frame-structure principle. The panels be- 
tween the external columns are filled in 
with 14-in. brickwork. A number of doors 
and internal partitions to the office portion 
comprise the only woodwork in the 
building,’ 


- 


A. ALBAN H. SCOTT, ARCHITECT. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


“THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for “ Wants,” &c., at a figure well withm 
the reach of everyone. | 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 
we are able to announce that “ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger _ 
than that of any other Architectural Journal.” : 


Appeintments Wanted. 
4 Vines (abowt 28 words) is. 6d:; 3 insertions, 3s. 


BRICKWORK, Pointing, Ferro-Block, Slab Work, 
Drains, etc., wanted (piecework); all work done by 
experienced workmen; estimate anywhere.—C. F. E., 
32, Gordon Road, Southend-on-Sea. 


CONTRACTOR’S General Foreman( 46); speedy war 
construction; dumpty level; expert draughtsman, 
measure all trades; strict investigation courted; 
Medallists Worshipful Co. Carpenters.—81, The 
Avenue, Bedford Park, W.4. 


CONTRACTOR’S and Builder’s General Foreman 
seeks Re-engagement; carpenter in trade; experi- 
enced in reinforced concrete construction; energetic 
and reliable; town or country.—J. F. L., 94, Bush 
Hill Park, Enfield. 


EXPERIENCED Shop Foreman of Joiners desires 
Re-engagement; accustomed to all classes of work, 
machinery, etc.; good setter-out and manager; 
Government work preferred ; good references.—Reply 
J. L., 71, Arlingford Road, Brixton, 8.W. 


GENERAL Foreman seeks Re-engagement; town or 
country; practical in all branches; good references ; 


carpenter and joiner; age 46.—F. E., 47, Nelson 
Road, South Chingford, E.4. 
GENERAL Foreman seeks engagement, ‘Trade, 


Carpenter and Joiner. Ten and a half years with last 
firm, Speedy construction. Good  references.— 
A. C. Smith, 86, Brunswick Road, Leyton, E.10. 

20 
PAINTER wants work; public, private, estate; has 
a knowledge of other branches; willing to take lead ; 
inside or ladder and boat work.—J. Wicks, 102, 
Coldharbour Lane, Camberwell, §8.E.5. 


PAINTING and House Decorating (any description) ; 
London preferred; price or contract.—H. W., 9, 
Charleston Street, Walworth, 8.E, 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works, 66, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
Road, 8.W. Competent foremen and clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association. 


WORKING or Walking Foreman Painter, accus- 
tomed to first-class competitive work; good manager 
of men; good references; age 45.—C., 9, Vaughan 
Road, Camberwell, 8.E.5. 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 

Special personal system of preparations by cor- 
respondence or private tuition, Bond and Batley 
(A. @. Bond, B.A., Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor 
Road, S.W. Tel. 7036 Victoria, 


Appointments Vacant. 
éd. per line. 


ARCHITECTS’ WAR COMMITTEE. 

The object of the Professional Employment Com- 
mittee is to provide temporary paid work for British 
architects who are entirely dependent upon their 
profession for their living, and whose present diffi- 
culties are due entirely to the war. Applications 
cam only be considered from architects who are in- 
eligible for military service and unable to obtain 
War work of a professional nature, Enquiries should 
be addressed to the Honorary Secretary of the Com- 
mittee at 28, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


PLUMBER wanted; must also be good H.W. Fitter 
and good-class jobbing; permanency for suitable 
man; country work.—Apply, stating wage required, 
A. King and Son, Smallfield, Horley. 


TRACER WANTED; also man who can make 
models of buildings.—Apply Office, 98, Gray’s Inn- 
road, W.C.1. 24 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-128, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 


SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 


WORK 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 
London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road), 


WANTED.—Copies of the ‘‘ Architectural Review ”’ 
for January, 1908; also January to May, 1917.— 
Technical Journals, Ltd., 27-29, Tothill Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


WANTED, several half-yard Tip Waggons, also 200 
to 300 yards of narrow gauge track with turntable, 
etc.—Gaze’s, Ltd., Walton-on-Thames. 23 


POLING boards, selected lengths and thicknesses, 
best quality and full measure, also scaffold boards, 
putlogs, scantlings, -deals, batten and _ boards; 
lowest wharf prices—C, H. Glover and Co., Ltd., 
Importers, Hatcham Saw Mills, Old Kent-road, 8.E, 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


ON THE BORDERS OF WORCESTERSH) 
IN THE PARISHES OF ASHCHURCH {f 
TEDDINGTON, a 

Three miles from Tewkesbury, 6 miles from (| 
ham, 9 miles from Evesham, and 14 miles } 
Worcester. ' 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT SALE OF 
THE PAMINGTON E Sie 
Comprising 
Five Excellent FARMS, with Capital HOUS. 
HOMESTEADS, SMALL HOLDINGS, ACCOM 
TION LAND, and numerous COTTAGES, ! 
THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO ABOU!) 
810 ACRES, 
AND PRODUCING AT OLD-FASHIONED RE} 
AN ANNUAL INCOME OF ABOUT | 
£750. 

EDWARDS, SON, AND BIGWOOD will § 
above FREEHOLD ESTATE by Auction, at 

to be announced in future advertisements. 
The Estate adjoins the important junction 
church, on the main Birmingham to Bristol 1) 
and has exceptionally long frontages to good 
including the main roads from Tewkesbury 1) 
ton-under-Hill and from Cheltenham to Eves] 
Illustrated particulars, with plain, may | 
course be had of Messrs. Wragge and Co., Sol 
4, Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham; or the Auet} 
158, Edmund Street, Birmingham, and % 

Street, Bromsgrove. 


PART OF THE ESTATE OF THE LATE Hy 
AYLESBURY, ESQ. j 


PRELIMINARY. 


WARWICKSHIRE, i 

IN THE PARISHES OF PACKWOOD, TANW 
AND SOLIHULL. 

EDWARDS, SON, AND BIGWOOD are instri) 
arrange for the Sale by Auction, at an earl 
of the above important FREEHOLD ESTATE! 


prising :— 

BOX TREES FARM, HOCKLEY HEATH, | 

AYLESBURY HOUSE and FARM 40} 
HEATH. 


IVY HOUSE FARM, PACKWOOD. 

MARLPIT FARM, PACKWOOD. 

TIDBURY GREEN FARM, SOLIHULL. 

Several RESIDENCES. | 

Nrmerous BUILDING ESTATES and SITI) 
ACCOMMODATION HOLDINGS. 

THE WHOLE COMPRISING AN AREA OF } 

550 ACRES. 

Plans and particulars are in course of prep! 
and when ready may be had of E. W. Haine 
Solicitor, 10, Serjeants’ Inn, London, E.C.; § 
the Auctioneers, 158, Edmund Street, Birm! 
and 94, High Street, Bromsgrove. ; 


ass) . 


tunities for the future. 


on the Continent. 


Price 1/. 


The Rebuilding of Belgium. 


VERY far-seeing business man knows that the resolu- ; 
tions adopted unanimously at the Allies’ Economic [7 aceins to-he ‘evident that: thekneeaielan aaa vail 

.* almost an essential under the new conditions of trade whi) 

are so rapidly opening before contractors and manufacture! 

No ordinary knowledge of French, however, includ 
technical and trade terms, and such terms are not to be fou: 
in the ordinary dictionary. 

The book contains a useful collection of words and phras 
most commonly in use: in the 
industries—just those very terms which are most difficult 
find when they are wanted. . Such a book is practically | 
essential to every manfacturer and contractor, | 


Conference held in Paris opened up tremendous oppor- 
In order to derive full benefits from 
the policy to be adopted, it is essential for English con- 
tractors and manufacturers to acquaint themselves with all 
the requirements and conditions affecting their business 


Arvenlightening and valuable book embodying the needs of 
Belgium with respect to the Building Trade has been written 
by twoeminent Belgians for the express purpose of showing 
English contractors and manufacturers frankly and clearly 
how this side of the Belgian trade is to be captured. 

Evzry contractor and manufacturer should have 
Postage 1d. inland. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS’ LIMITED 
27-29, TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1 


“French-English Glossary of Architectu 
and Building Trade Terms.” 


~ | 


copy. 
é PY Price 1/- 


building and_ kindr: 


Postage 1d. inlan 
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N interchange of fraternal greetings between the 
. American Institute of Architects and the Royal 
Institute—we name them in this order for 
rtesy’s sweet sake, although our own Institute took 
initiative—makes very pleasant reading. It is 
lly a very cordial and very beautiful expression on 
h sides of the sentiment ‘“ Hands Across the Sea.” 
entiment,” we said; for in neither letter is there the 
st trace of mere sentimentality, which is but a 
rious substitute for the genuine article. Both 
ers ring true; and we are sure that all architects in 
, country will welcome with the most heartfelt satis- 
tion—nay, with an affectionate emotion that is 
ost too deep for words—the warm response of the 
ierican Institute. As grateful to us as it is graceful 
hem is the assurance that they “have longed for 
striking of that inevitable hour when we might 
id shoulder to shoulder, brothers in arms as well as 
thers in art,” in defence of the jiberties of the 
lised world. Our hearts swell with pride at this 
ance, at this kinship in art and hand and soul, and 
can say no more than that we are profoundly 
ched by these spontaneous and irrepressible tokens 
mutual affection—a word that we phlegmatic 
tons seldom use, and never without sincerity. 
* * * * 


wast week we made a brief reference to some deli- 
sly ironical observations by “The Londoner” of 
“Evening News” on the chronic scorn by ladies of 
ise-planning by mere man. We did it in fear 
. trembling; but as there have been no hostile 
1onstrations we venture upon another citation from 
daring author. He is for carrying the war 
» the enemy’s camp. “Do not let us argue 
Bene scullery. Let us go -to’ the room 
ch woman has made to her liking. It is called 
drawing-room. It is commonly the cosiest room in 
house: is its furniture disposed usefully? One 
ht say that the drawing-room of the little house, 
best parlour of the cottage, is a dreadful place. 
man has had her way with it, and that is a terrible 
. This is how the President of the Royal Institute 
uld begin his defence. He may go on with it: | 
fe it to him. But let him find his courage and 
ik up.” Will the President respond to this clarion 
? Not he; for, as we have seen. it does not greatly 
cern him. Moreover, we should not hesitate to 
lit him with more gallantry than to defend himself 
mst women ; nor should we like to hear of militant 
es, armed with hammers and other forcible argu- 
its, waiting for him on the steps of No. 9, 
iduit Street, where, we believe, there are no back 
s. And since, on “ The Londoner’s” own showing, 
woman has always the last word in planning 
decoration, it would be in the highest degree 
dlitic to create an impression that woman and archi- 
ure are antagonistic. A better way has been 
sen by the Architectural Association, which js 
ting ladies to become students in its schools in 
sical Bedford Square; and Mr. Lionel B. Budden 
reminded us that ladies were long since admitted 
he Architectural School of Liverpool University, 
te degrees in architecture are conferred and where 
may yet further fulfil the poet’s dream of “sweet 
graduates.” 
* * * * 

Short Act with a long title—“ An Act to provide 
an addition during the present war and a 
od of six months thereafter to the amount 


of the compensation payable under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1906, in cases of total incapacity ” 
—orders the payment of an additional twenty-five per 
cent. on the weekly payment for total incapacity 
specified in the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906. 
This Workmen’s Compensation (War Addition) Act, 
as its short title is, Came into operation on September 1, 
and is to continue in force during the continuance of 
the war and for a period of six months after—an 
addition that has, of course, the effect of increasing the 
Imsurance premiums, when the employer wisely 
resolves to cover the added lability ; but it is to be 
noted that the Commercial Union Assurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., is charging only an additional ten ver cent. 
on the premium payable on wages, etc. Nevertheless, 
the effect of the Act is to impose yet another burden 
on the long-suffering builder, whose only consolation 
is that, the restrictions on his industry having tem- 
porarily deposed him far below his normal position as 
the largest employer of labour, his war-time risks, 
unless he is one of the fortunate few who are fully 
occupied with Government work, are not greatly aug- 
mented by the Act. But is it not a serious objection 
against these Acts that the more an employer pays in 
wages the more he must pay in compensation for 
accident? It is logical enough that a man’s compen- 
sation should be proportionate to his wage-earning 
capacity, but this fact must rather tend to the depres- 
sion. of wages. After. the war the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act should be subjected to drastic 
revision, but in the meantime passive obedience is the 
patriotic course. A copy of the new Act is appended 
to the above-mentioned company’s circular on the 
subject. 


Here, however, is a subject fully ripe for. early 
consideration by the Builders’ Parliament. Not for 
a moment can it be urged that a person maimed or 
otherwise incapacitated in the course of work should 
be callously left to bear the whole brunt of the mis-. 
fortune ; nor should the dependants of a person killed 
be denied compensation (necessarily inadequate) for 
their breavement. It is a strong sense of sympathy 
that has weakened opposition to an enactment that is 
manifestly unfair in its incidence. But, so much being 
granted, there remain many cogent pleadings for 
reform. To cast so heavy a burden on employers is to 
operate in restraint of trade. Vast sums of money 
are, in the aggregate, withdrawn from working capital 
and cast into the useful but absorptive pool of 
the insurance companies; and the Act is also a tax on 
wage-earners and_an incitement to malingering. Also, 
when labour is plentiful, the Act creates an unfair 
preference of the young and vigorous over those who 
are presumed to be more likely to meet with accidents. 
In dangerous trades, during normal times, elderly men, 
or those suffering from some known physical defect, 
are unable to obtain work, because employers have a 
keen eye for hazards. A clever scamp—and the 
genus is not rare—will outwit the doctors and assume 
an ailment though he have it not, or will make an old 
injury serve his turn for two or three separate claims 
for compensation under different employers—a trick 
for which the nomadic and casual character of employ- 
ment in the building trade lends peculiar facilities: All 
these thing's and many others will doubtless be care- 
fully debated in the. Builders’ Parliament, which 
should recommend, we think, a tripartite contribution 
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to a national compensation fund, to which the State, 
the employer, and the worker, should subscribe in 
equal proportions. 

* * * * * 


It may be asked, Why should the State contribute ? 
We would answer, For many reasons that seem 
sufficiently cogent. If the war has proved anything 
at all, it has demonstrated the value of able-bodieu 
men to the State. It has an interest in keeping them 
whole, whether for war-time activities or for peaceful 
industry, and it will be the keener to prevent accidents 
if every accident brings a claim on the exchequer. In 
its wider sense the State includes everybody : but whv 
should the general public, which replenishes the 
exchequer, be made to contribute towards compensa- 
tion for building accidents, for example? Because, on 
the larger view, the public shares the benefit of every 
man’s vroductive activity in peace time, and of his 
destructive energy in war-time. It has an interest in 
keeping him fit, and in keeping him and his dependants 
off the rates in case of casualty. Possibly the same 
arguments apply to sickness and’ unemployment; and 
their adaptation to old age is a closed issue. To look 
at these matters sectionally has been 2 grave mistake, 
prolific, on the one hand, of congested wealth—on the 
other, of agglomerated misery. “ What is that to me? 
See thou to that,” is a declaration of the short-sighte” 
selfishness that has operated disastrously against the 
co-ordination of forces which is essential to national 
welfare. Excessive individualism is, in this country, 
more to be feared than the so-called “ State Social- 
ism” of which the apparition—a bogey of his own 
creation—scared Herbert Spencer into some of his 
most irrational contentions. His idea of State 
Socialism seems to have been derived from the 
example of Prussia, where the State controls the 
people. In our country, the people control the State— 
that is, some of the people—namely, those in _ the 
majority at general elections—control it. In Ger- 
many, the State is the master; in Britain it is the 
servant—which makes all the difference in the world 
between these two brands of alleged State Socialism. 
Indeed, the term seems misapplied to the British 
variety—is a defamatory and misleadine label, affixed 


to it in the interests of crass individualism. 
= 5 * * K * 


To a great extent these fears are groundless. Surely 
nobody need take alarm at the prospect of the State’s 
assumption of a larger measure of responsibility in civil 
affairs. It is to take a more direct interest in science, 
art, and industry—to become in short, more business- 
like. It is to deal with practical affairs, not with 
detachment and aloofness, but with keen and intimate 
concern, collectine and disseminating useful informa- 
tion, aiding development, endowing independent 
research, granting loans, erectine Government 
laboratories, retaining experts for consultation on 
problems that manufacturers and traders cannot solve 
unaided, regulating labour problems and conditions, 
establishing a complete catena which shall render all 
branches of industry mutually helpful. By means of 
business departments attached to foreign consulates it 
shall keep an alert lookout abroad for business 
opportunities, faithfully and promptly recording all 
new tendencies. It is quite clear that in all these 
matters and in many more the State, remodelled on 
business lines, and co-opting the best talent that the 
nation can afford, would be capable of lifting this 
country high above all possibility of being outstripped 
by the most strenuous foreign rivalry. It is equally 
clear that only by united effort, economically and 
scientifically systematised and nationalised, can we 
hope to regain and retain commercial supremacy. 

* * * * ¥*« 


We come back to the efficiency of the worker, whose 
education is at the root of the tree. In the third of an 


important series of articles now appearing in| 
“ Westminster Gazette,” it is affirmed that “ the 
which emerges from the conditions produced by 
is that of doubling and trebling the output of e 
individual worker, without adding to the exhaus 
occasioned by a day’s work,” and that in the Urk 
States this has been accomplished through a e 
range of industries without the stimulus of war } 
ditions. “The day’s output of the American wox 
had become twice that of the British, and conseg 
American wages were on an altogether higher j 

( 

( 


The open secret lay in the better utilisatior 
machinery in every process, and in the determine 
to scrap one kind of machinery as soon as a betial 
been discovered. War processes have enabled) 
people to understand how lacking we _ were 
machinery, and what an immense difference in ouy 
may be achieved by its full employment.” Why 
however, that British workmen—so it has le 
repeatedly alleged—do not get nearly the same rei] 
as the Americans from identical machines? i; 
because they cannot, or because they will not? Te 
can, but it does not follow that they wilfully deter 
not to. A very slight knowledge of psychog 
enables us to understand that unequal stimuluit 
exertion nearly always produces unequal results, n 
that not because the smaller producer is a consct 
and an unconscientious slacker, but because he > 
thoroughly aroused by direct personal interest. Mk 
it to his advantage to do his utmost, and he will ¢ 
far mcre certainly than he would—or, rather, cou- 
if he were not spurred on by the hope of sharing irh 
effects. In America he usually has this hope; in> 
country, as a rule, he has it not. Vozla tout; and 
is another item for the agenda of the Builet 
Parliament. [" 

* * * * * 


State may be expected henceforth to rendeit 
industry arrived opportunely at the moment whenh 
foregoing paragraphs were being written. It appu 
that the Research Committee appointed by the i 


A concrete instance of the kind of service mel 
{ 
h 


of the R.I.B.A. to act in conjunction with the Gov 
ment Advisory Committee on Scientific and Indusx 
Research has given a good deal of attentioit 
“ Timber in Relation to Decay and Preservation.” 
memorandum on the subject has now been drawi 
and submitted to the Government Committee. 12 
document, which, ‘by courtesy of ithe Institute 1 
printed on a later page of the present issue, formult 
an excellent scheme for the scientific and systentt 
investigation of which the need, as we have cé 
urged, had become painfully apparent. One of 
suggestions of the R.I.B.A. Committee rather surp 
us by its boldness. It proposes the establishmer 
“an institute specifically founded for the investig 
of dry rot.” One would have thought that the ing 
need not be perennial. It is added, however, {2 
such! an institute has been founded in Germany, ® 
endowed with proper buildings and equipment. 2 
reference to the bureaucracy of the Boche will not 
fear, commend the project; for the present mood ‘t 
feel firmly convinced that anything the Germans ¢! 
either wicked or foolish—probably both—and 1 
example for imitation in civilised communities. @ 
mans have not the slightest sense of proportion ® 
propriety, and, as Coleridge used to say, are stroyt 
addicted to the vice of “ too-muchness.” Also well 
afraid that this monumental project for a permai 
Institute for the Investigation of Dry Rot /} 
frighten the Government Committee, who will ne- 
theless, we trust, recognise the value of the memolf 
dum as a whole, and take prompt action upon the?! 
practicable suggestions it embodies. Save for this? 
flaw, the presence of which strikes us as being Pp? 
liarly unfortunate, the document is distinctly valu 
deserving the closest and most earnest considerati 
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HERE AND THERE. 


OSSIBLY the new curator of Sir John Soane’s 
Museum will effect several reforms there, but by 
what magic he will be able to overcome the 

er embarrassing restrictions imposed upon him by 

ther foolishly drafted Act of Parliament one may 
venture to conjecture. I was about to say, in 
sneyed and thoughtless phrase, that there is room 
reform. But there is not, and that is the trouble. 

John Soane himself was greatly hampered for 

xe, and from time to time, as his collection grew, 

le many additions and alterations. Further 
ansion would be welcome, but, in the circumstances, 

a impossible. In the museum handbook it is 

ed that the oldest portions of the building are the 

ery under the dome and the adjoining lobbies ; the 

n that is now the new picture room, which was 

nally Soane’s private office ; and the pupils’ room 

the gallery, under which were formerly his clerks’ 
es. It is an agreeable exercise to stand in these 
es and try to reconstitute the busy scene when Sir 

4 was struggling with the enormous amount of 

k that was heaped upon him after he had become 

most prosperous architect of his day. Picture him 

e, in his high cravat and blue surtout, entertaining 

rich client with dry sherry and anecdotes of the 

insular War, which was still raging when, in 1812, 

John pulled down No. 13, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

rebuilt it to his own designs, “incorporating with 

e gallery, etc., already built in the rear, and giving 

he occupation of his old home, No. 12.” In 1814 

sulled down and re-erected No. 14, and built at its 

‘the Hogarth room and the Monk’s Parlour. 


_ * * * * 


nder the terms of the special Act of Parliament 
Vill. 1V., cap. 4), which Sir John obtained in 1833, 
can be no further expansion of the museum, 
‘ng may be added to the collection, and the 
ngement of the house and contents may not be 
necessarily ” disturbed. This seems rather to tie 
hands of the curator, unless he can persuade the 
sees that there is «ome hitherto undiscerned virtue 
umnecessarily.” Surely it is necessary that there 
Id be better accommodation for the “amateurs 
‘students in ~aintin~ sculnture, and architecture ” 
tioned in the Act; but how to provide it seems to 
| pretty tough problem, which, however, a little 
‘nuity may possibly solve. A liberal construction 
nat rather vague adverb might perhaps admit of 
necessary expansion without breaking faith with 
founder; but this is clearly a case of conscience 
for counsel’s opinion. Common sense might 
yest one course, and legal interpretation its very 
‘hesis—the two things so seldom meet together 
Mercy and truth to kiss each other. 
* * * * 


ane was born at Reading on September 10, 1753 
d we trust that there are some who will mentally 
»rate his birthday next Monday. If we were a less 
3mMatic or a more sentimental race, all the Fellows 
Associates of the Institute who could find their 
there and find room inside, would assemble in the 
‘um and make pretty speeches, perhaps recite odes 
sonnets, go to; and those who were crowded out 
d stand in line in front of the stone and brick 
ling which harbours “infinite riches in a_ little 
and, at a preconcerted signal, solemnly and 
ltaneously take off their hats to the memory of the 
‘founder. Which reminds me that the year-book 
ie Institute calls itself a Kalendar, and does not 
se the title. inasmuch as it enshrines no sainted 
Ones of its benefactors or its martyrs, or its men 
ty of achievement in peace and war, but fobs us 
ith such romantic entries as “General Meeting 


2. 


(Ordinary),” “Practical Standing Committee,” “ Pre- 
hminary Examination,” and the like thrilling adven- 
tures. When it is resuscitated, call it not a Kalendar 
unless it is embellished with the birth dates and death 
dates of noble builders, and the dates and fates of 
notable buildings. True this alleged Kalendar records 
fitfully and sporadically who won the Soane and who 
the Tite, who was the President in such a year, and 
who the gold-medallist : yet this is but a cold chronicle 
of inevitable events—a referendum, not a commemora- 
tion. It must have been by way of violent recoil from 
this deadly prosaic Kalendar that Mr. W. J. Locke 
turned romanticist. ‘Brighten up the Institute meet~- 
ings.” Brighten up the Kalendar ! 


It shall then be recorded in the Kalendar that Soane 
died at his house, No. 13, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on 
January 20, 1837; that he was elected an Associate of 
the Royal Academy in 1795, R.A. in 1802, Professor of 
Architecture in 1800; that he was knighted in 1831; 
that he obtained his Act for establishing and endowing 
his museum in 1833; and that he died on January 20, 
1837, the Act then coming into operation. How are 
we to pronounce “Soane”? Dhid he alter the pro- 
nunciation with the spelling? For he was born Swan, 
and was the son of a bricklayer, like Ben Jonson, who 
himself wielded the trowel in Lincoln’s Inn or ere he 
sang of the “Swan of Avon.” At first John altered his 
name to Soan. Did he finally add’ the final e in the 
forlorn hope of getting people to call the name 
“So-ahne,” with the second syllable lengthened and 
stressed? Or did he seek a complete disguise that 
justifies us in making Soane rhyme to “ bone,” as most 
of us do? But this may chance to be a “bone” of 
contention ; having, when all is said, but little marrow 
in it. 

* * % * 

One of the reforms not specifically statute-barred is 
the publication of a catalogue. No catalogue has been 
issued, and the neat little handboox prepared by the 
late Mr. Walter L. Spiers is a very inadequate substi- 
tute for a full descriptive list of the treasures housed in 
the museum. Its thirty-two plates are very interest- 
ing, and we should all be sorry to lose them; but I 
venture to doubt whether the dozen or so of reproduc- 
tions of Hogarth’s “ Rake’s Progress” and “ Election ” 
are not absolutely superfluous. Surely the space they 
take up could be more profitably occupied. They 
need not be wasted. They could be adapted as sets 
of postcards, which visitors to the museum would be 
glad to purchase. Hogarth sold “The Rake’s Pro- 
gress” (eight pictures) for 176 guineas, and Sir John 
Soane bought the series at Colonel Fullarton’s sale in 
1802 for 570 guineas. Garrick gave Hogarth 
200 guineas for the four pictures of “ The Election,” 
and Soane acquired them for 1,650 guineas at the sale 
of Mrs. Garrick’s effects in 1823, the auctioneer 
remarking, so the handbook tells us, “ As returning 
officer | have the honour of declaring that John Soane, 
Esq., is the successful candidate in this warmly con- 
tested election.” Rather obvious, you say; but still, 
not bad for an auctioneer. It is a delichtful little 
pamphlet, that handbook : but it ought to be amplified, 
especially in the more purely architectural portions. 
And one ought not to be qomvelled to go to the 
museum to get a copy of it. The legend on the cover, 
“To be had at the Museum only,” imposes that pas- 
sionate pilgrimage. Make a complete catalogue, Mr. 
Bolton, putting no restrictions on its sale, and genera- 
tions of art-lovers yet unborn shall rise up and call you 
blessed. My blessing, clear of all contingencies, is 
yours already. 

DIOGENES. 


N entering a Macedonian village the first thing 
that strikes the eye is an obvious lack of system. 
The whole village appears to be an indiscrimi- 
nate jumble of buildings. Northwards the villages 
are occupied by a mixed population, chiefly consisting 
of Greeks, Bulgarians, and Turks. It 1s really sur- 
prising the number of inhabitants who are capable of 
conversing in the three tongues. It 1s considered 
essential to acquire this facility in order to trade in any 
of the surrounding villages. “A few people are able to 
speak English, French, and Spanish as well. 

In choosing a site for a village the chief object 
appears to be to select an area containing a network 
of natural sunken tracks or waterways. These are to 
serve the purpose of roads, the higher ground being 
adapted for building purposes. It follows, therefore, 
that during the winter months several of these natural 
roads become streams. To overcome this difficulty most 
of the roads have a stepping-stone causeway down the 
centre. On the plain there is no lack of water supply ; 
almost every house possesses a well, which, although 
not deep, is sufficient for ordinary requirements, 
except, perhaps, in very dry seasons, when provision 
is apparently made by the insertion of several main 
wells of a deeper and larger type. In some villages a 
fountain is built giving a continual flow of water. The 
houses in these villages are mainly built facing south- 
east. They are mostly of a verandahed type, with 
mud bricks and mud mortar for walls, and pantiles for 
a roof-covering. In order to keep the houses cool 
during the summer months the roof is constructed as 
follows. Canes are tacked on the rafters butting each 
other, and about a 2 in- layer of mud is placed on this, 
forming a bed for the tiles. The majority of the 
houses have a beaten earth floor turned up at all 
corners to the rendering on the walls. 

The windows are of the smallest, most having a 
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A MACEDONIAN VILLAGE. 


BY OSCAR F. TURVILL. > | 


GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH IN A MACEDONIAN VILLAGE. 


A TURKISH MOSQUE. = | 


rough window frame fitted with glass. One or tw 
the houses boast of a type of sliding sash, glazed,) 


without fastenings or pulleys and weights. 
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srior of these windows are grilled with } in. round 
bars let into the walls. In the church, school, and 
que the workmanshir is better, the chief parts 
ag constructed of red bricks in lime mortar. As 
walls are very thick, cupboards are made in them 
orming a nicke with a wood lintel whilst building. 
he two-storied house, shown by. one of the accom- 
iying sketches, has wooden floors on the ground 
r, and the ceilings are butt battened with a joint 
ld. 

ireplaces are mostly of a large canopy type, the 
¢ being the bottom of the fire, with a recess in the 


A CANOPY FIREPLACE. 


for jambs. The flues are independent and per- 
y straight. A three-legged trivet, supporting a 
‘iron cauldron, is used for boiling -"rnoses, Char- 
fuel is used to a considerable extent, the heating 
room being by means of a large shallow brazier 
. with charcoal and placed in the firevlace open- 
intil all smoke is gone and then brought out to the 
lle of the room. Each house has a large brick 
| outside similar to the old style of bakehouse 
s. Oxen wagons and pack donkeys are the means 
nyveyance for both the people and their goods. 


- 


TR EA PEATES: 


Architectural Ideas in War-time. 
fl [fie is the second of a new series of plates, the 
purpose of which, as outlined in a short article 
in our last issue, is to reveal the war-time 
thoughts of architects who are temporarily cut off from 
ordinary architectural practice. The author of these 
brillant perspectives is an eminent architect, who 
desires to remain anonymous. 


Mausoleum at Brooklyn, N.Y. 

The Egyptian temple type of building is singularly 
appropriate to a mausoleum; it has an impressive 
solemnity about it. In the example from Brooklyn, 
N.Y., illustrated in this issue, Mr. Clarence Luce has 
produced a remarkably dignified work, in which 
Egyptian moéifs are cleverly infused with the Greek 
spirit. 

Staircase, No. 9, Clifford Street, London. 

This staircase, designed it is supposed by Isaac 
Ware, belongs probably to the middle years of the 
eighteenth century, though it still has a good deal of 
the vigour and robustness that characterises the work 
of the great architects of the preceding century. It 
bears no relation to the contemporary work of 
unknown men whose light airy staircases, with their 
spindly balusters and delicately carved spandrels, 
are such delightfully characteristic features. 


The St. Vincent Gate, Madrid. 

Fergusson would have it that, save for Juan Villa- 
neuva’s fine Classical Museo, Madrid was almost 
cestitute of buildings of architectural merit, and he 
held that Spain was among the least artistic of the 
nations. This gateway, with its weak pediment and 
feeble wings, does not, it must be confessed, do much 
to discredit the charge. There is, however, a certain 
elegance of proportion in the central feature. 


Detail of Gate to the Old Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
Of fine ironwork there are many examples in 
Oxford—the great hinge of Merton, the work of 


TYPICAL HOUSE IN A MACEDONIAN VILLAGE. 
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Robinson at Trinity and New College, and Tijou’s 
gates, which stand so well in the massive stonework of 
the portico of the old Clarendon Press. Oxford, it 
has been said, is the real type of a garden city—a city 
of big buildings, great gardens, open courts—and in 
such a city ironwork gates are peculiarly apt. In the 
vast isolation of a park they lose scale and value. Their 
truer function is to guard and yet display, to intrigue 
the passer-by with sudden revealings of quads, of 
glimpses of lawn and flower and tree. 


“HANDS PACK Oss ml Libws EA. 


HE following letters have passed between the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
American Institute of Architects :— 

June 14, 1917. 
To the President and Council of the American Institute 
of Architects,— 

GENTLEMEN,—Probably no group of Britons has 
been wont to enjoy a closer bond of intimacy and 
mutual understanding with its corresponding group 
across the Atlantic than that which has so long and so 
happily subsisted between the architects of your great 
country and of ours. 

For this reason, if for no other, it seems natural to 
us to yield to a very evident desire among our mem- 
bers, the desire to give expression to the cordial and 
affectionate satisfaction which we feel in the recent 
practical evidences of close community between our 
nations. 

The world-struggle, a fight not on our side for 
material possessions but for the maintenance of those 


ideals which are the most precious heritage of man, 1s, 


as we all feel, not one in which the exponents of our 
art are without interest. 

Architecture, the least luxurious and the most 
humane of the arts, can never be aloof from the deeper 
and worthier instincts of mankind. We feel confident, 
therefore, that if we, as representing in our degree the 
architects of Great Britain, send you at this momen- 
tous juncture a word of heartfelt international greeting 
you will not think that we are departing from the 
proper functions of a professional Institute. 

Had we any doubt on this point, that doubt would 
be removed by our remembrance of the remarkable 
utterances of Mr. Cram, in October, 1914, and the 
comments of Mr. Clipston Sturgis on the position of 
England in the war, which, together with other expres- 
sions by American architects on the subject, have 
been very eagerly read and warmly appreciated here. 

Gentlemen, the heart of England has been warmed 
by America’s action. We British architects are not 
the slowest to feel that warmth: and knowing that 
with you, too, the pulse of national life is strone. we 
feel a lively satisfaction in sending to you—as archi- 
tects to architects—our very cordial welcome and our 
acknowledgment of profound pleasure in this union of 
the already kindred races. 

In conclusion, we would beg that, so far as it may be 
practicable, you will regard this message of ours as a 
pe ae to the general body of architects in the United 

tates. 

With renewed expressions of brotherly goodwill, 

We are, Gentlemen, 
Yours very faithfully, 
ERNEST NEWTON, President. 
HENRY T. HARE, President-Elect. 
PAUL WATERHOUSE, Vice-President. 
E. Guy DAWBER, Hon. Secretary. 

The following reply has been received from the 
American Institute :— 

The Octagon, Washington, D.C., July 12, 1917. 

To the President and Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects,— 
GENTLEMEN,—True it is that the exponents of our 


: 


art, as represented by the Royal Institute of Br} 
Architects on the one side of the Atlantic and by} 
American Institute of Architects on the other, } 
happily enjoyed that very real understanding and ; 
close bond of intimacy which spring from a unit! 
purpose and of ideals. i 
At the moment when our country has announce} 
the world, and especially to our autocratic enemy; 
common interest with your great country and | 
other Allies, your warm welcome is deeply appreciz 
Through the long months and years of your | 
sacrificing struggle, when the words and acts of n 
of our profession betokened a sympathy which off! 
neutrality could not stifle, our hearts have bled 
alone for the lives so freely given of the youth 
promise in our profession but for the wanton des‘; 
tion of those monuments of our art which age | 
tradition have made our common heritage. 
And through these months of the duration of) 
war for the maintenance of those ideals which mal 
the world a worthy and happy dwelling-place for: 
we have longed for the striking of that inevitable ; 
when we might stand shoulder to shoulder, brothe) 
arms as well as brothers in art, while our country, | 
to anger, perhaps, but flaming at its core with a I 
ing conviction of the righteousness of our com 
purpose, might throw its pent-up enerev into Cl 
which threatened the liberties of the civilised worl) 
And so to you, Gentlemen of the Royal Institu’ 
British Architects, greeting and heartfelt apprecii 
of the impulse which prompted your ringing wor! 
welcome, and with our greeting comes a reciprocil 
impulse to extend our eager hands to you acrost 
sea which no longer separates us. 4 
With renewed thanks for your message of well 
into the true brotherhood of man, we are, 7} 
Yours very faithfully, 
JOHN LAWRENCE MAURAN, Preside} 
WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER, Secreta! 


The Council have offered the hospitality oll 
Institute to American architects on service who 
themselves on this side of the Atlantic and © 
convenient reach of London, and have extend( 
them certain privileges of membership, such as thi 
of the Institute premises and library and attendar: 
meetings and other functions. They are also { 
the opportunity of borrowing books from the 
Collection. It is hoped that members of the Ins‘ 
coming in contact with American architects will 3: 
this offer known to them. 


| 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


New Materials and Methods as Influencing Di 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUIL} 
JOURNAL. 4 

Srrs,—I have just received the July number ¢ 
Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architeé 
which is published a discussion under the above } 
ing. Many most ingenious modern methoc, 
building were mentioned, probably the greatest 
vations being the use of waterproofed cement # 
in a rendering or in concrete. 
When the British Government erects hundres 
houses with 2% in. porous coke breeze slabs 
depends upon a # in. waterproofed renderil 
exclude inclement weather, such an entirely 
method of building should be given close consider, 
The walls of these cottages were formed of piers? 
supported the roof, and the 2% in. curtain wall 
placed between the piers. An architect who red 
superintended the dismantling of a factory buil' 
these slabs told me that the tenacity of the slab } 
was remarkable, and he was convinced that this‘ 
and pier” construction, combined with a flat c 
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of, would be the standard cottage owing to the 
urcity of freightage for bringing foreign timber to 
s country after the war. 
Mr. Thos. Potter, the author of the standard work 
Joncrete,” wrote me recently that he had built many 
acrete cottages with flat roofs, and he finds tna. 
tside walls 9 in. thick and inside partitions 3 in. thick 
{l safely carry a floor or roof of 44 in. up to 15 ft. by 
ft. They can be strengthened at a slight additional 
3t by forming brackets under the concrete where it 
ns the walls. 
Although Mr. Potter has never heard of condensa- 
n under such roofs, I am sure it will be necessary, 
secially in wet climates like Ireland and Wales, to 
mm them with a bottom layer of porous aggregate, 
y I in. or so of coke breeze concrete; or the whole 
acrete could be of a porous aggregate, and then 
ished with 14 in. of fine concrete, waterproofed. 
Another new method of construction in England is 
2 uncased concrete dome. The former British 
sthod of building a dome was to construct it of stone, 

if of wood, to cover it with copper, zinc, or lead. 
ae City Architect of Manchester was probably the 
st well-known architect to employ Pudloed cement 
‘aconcrete dome. I refer to the dome on the Free 
brary at Chorlton-cum-Hardy. In close proximity 
a similar dome on Chadderton Town Hall, designed 
Messrs. Taylor and Simister. 
It will appeal to your readers that as these buildings 
ve been erected a sufficient number of years to prove 
ar stability and weather-resisting qualities, there are 
eat possibilities in the use of concrete domes and 
ailar hitherto expensive structures. 
The use of a plastic material like concrete appeals to 
imy minds, and I shall be happy to give particulars of 
ore novel uses of waterproofed cement to any reader 
10 may be interested. 

J. H. KERNER-GREENWOOD. 


King’s Lynn. 
mpeLLERS HOUSES. FOR: ALL.” 


DDRESSING a meeting at the Conservative 

\ Club, Portobello, Mr. G. W. Currie, M.P. for 
Leith, said that of all the reconstruction problems 

ead, none could exceed in importance the work of 
tonstructing houses. The slums of large towns were 
| accursed inheritance from the backwash of the 
justrial revolution of a hundred years ago and the 
ctrine of the Manchester School that cheap wages, 
2ap men, cheap women were “the one thing need- 
” Give a man decent wages, and in thirty years the 
using problem in manufacturing centres would 
ve itself. 
{n his view the owners of all questionable house pro- 
tty should be put strictly on their notice that higher 
ndards would be required. The thing could only be 
ae in stages. Thus, within two years of the end of 
t all property still below Standard A should be 
sen possession of by the authorities. Seven years 
er Standard B and fourteen years later Standard C 
zht be enforced. Default in any one of these stan- 
tds might fairly be regarded as proof that no legiti- 
te and substantial interest in the property really 
fained with an owner. The question of compensa- 
a did not arise on such a footing. 
This policy, given wages at a decent rate, was not at 
impracticable, and it would result within thirty years 
the provision of housing on an economic basis. 
yuses provided at low rents while wages were right- 
‘themselves and slums were being routed out were 
ustifiable expedient, and he was prepared to vote for 
m, because otherwise he would have to wait far too 
g to get them in any other way. 
3ut let no one imagine that a hundred millions of 
hey spent in this way did not mean a burden of five 
Six millions sterling a year upon the industry of the 


country. But increased efficiency and increased moral 
stability were apt to go hand in hand, and he was pre- 
pared to advocate heavy taxation for the next thirty 
years as a wise and warrantable investment on the part 
of those upon whom the bulk of it would primarily be 
placed. 

Slum conditions were morally wrong, and therefore, 
to use Mr. Gladstone’s argument, they could not be 
politically right) The Black Watch was recruited in 
part from slums in Dundee and the Highland Light 
Infantry from slums in Glasgow which simply would 
not stand investigation. 


DAEs rrROrOSED A BUIMIDERS: 
PARLIAMENT. 


| T is remarkable with what unanimity the Press has 
commended principles embodied in the scheme for 
a Builders’ Parliament which was_ recently 
approved by the National Federation and the repre- 
sentatives of the chief trade unions connected with 
the building industry. A conspicuous instance is that 
of an able writer in the “ Manchester Guardian,” who 
thus summarises some of the details of what he 
describes as “ the interesting scheme now on foot for 
creating a national industrial parliament in the build- 
ing trade”: “ The idea of forming national councils in 
the great industries, through which both employers and 
workmen shall co-operate in a common policy for the 
improvement of the industry from within, is very much 
in the air at present. Important suggestions on these 
lines were made by the Whitley Committee, and the 
report of that Committee is now being_—discussed’ by 
the leaders in the big trades. The builders’ proposal, 
which took shape at a joint conference of the 
employers’ and workmen’s associations held in London 
recently, is much the most definite step yet taken. It 
is based on the belief that the hope of preventing 
industrial warfare lies in bringing about co-operation 
between management and labour, not for the negative 
purpose of adjusting differences but for the positive 
end of promoting the progressive improvement of their 
industrial service. 

“The circular which has been sent to the trade 

points out that the scheme strikes a new line of 
administrative devolution—devolution by occupation 
as compared with devolution by geographical area. In 
future the industry would itself agree to its conditions 
and then submit them to the Government for approval 
and sanction, and thus relieve the House of Commons 
of controversial work. Instead of industrial legisla- 
tion being imposed from without in the face of strong 
opposition from the interested parties, there would be 
an agreed policy of reforms for which the industry 
would bargain with the Government. 

“ The Builders’ Parliament would not concern itself 
with the settlement of disputes, but with such matters 
as the regularisation of wages, the prevention of 
unemployment, the improvement of technical training 
in the trade, and, generally, would! be a clearing-house 
for ideas in everything concerned with the welfare of 
the industry. Through its committees of inquiry the 
Parliament would work out two codes—one compul- 
sory, probably involving legal sanction of agreed 
minimum standards, and one voluntary, which would 
be adopted by the more progressive employers. Legal 
sanction for the compulsory code might be obtained 
by a special Act of Parliament giving power to 
Government Departments to ratify the decisions of 
Parliament and to apply them to the whole of the 
industry. -Under the present system of separate and 


often antagonistic interests there is no recognised body 


with which the Government can deal in regard to 
matters concerning the industry as a whole. The plan 
seems to be full of interesting and valuable possi- 
bilities.” 
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THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF MODERN INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


GOLDENBERG, Assoc.M.Am.Soc.C.E. 


HERE is probably no part of a 
modern industrial institution, 
machinery and equipment not excepted, 


towards the improvement of which a little 
extra investment will bring such enormous 
returns as its buildings. It is indeed diffi- 
cult to estimate accurately in pounds, 
shillings and pence the amount annually 
saved or earned to an institution as a 
result of improved modern buildings. 
That the earning power of such buildings 
is a fact is sufficient to have warranted 
many farsighted manufacturers, with 
reputations for business acumen, in 
putting time, thought and money into 
their new buildings. Money alone is not 
sufficient. The thought and the ex- 
perience of experts is another desirable 
investment. 

Formerly, when a manufacturer needed 
a foundry or a machine shop, he in- 
structed some local builder to construct 
for him a roof and four walls pierced 
here and there with windows and doors. 
Of course he thought it was good enough. 

To-day, the successful manufacturer 
(and this is one reason for-his success) 
Visits the best and most representative 
plants, interviews owners and_ builders, 
consults with engineers and experts, and 
finally selects a man of wide experience 
and specialised: ability to design his 
buildings. In this way he profits by the 
experience of others. He improves over 
the best that has gone before.. He pro- 
vides for his institution a building basis 
from which it is economically possible to 
modernise other factors of his plant and 
equipment. Without ‘the correct build- 
ing no further efficiency schemes can be 
put into perfect operation. The first 
essential is the right kind and design of 
building. 

An industrial building must provide a 
working area properly protected against 
the elements, includine fire, and with as 
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much daylight as possible. This work- 
ing area must be so shaped and arranged 
as to assist in the use of the building, to 
take fullest advantage of the land, and to 
provide the maximum economy consistent 
with the best results. 

How absurd was the old type of single- 
storey building, composed of heavy solid 
brick walls with just a few small open- 
ings! To be sure, it kept out the rain, 
but it also shut out the light and the fresh 
air, which are some of the much needed 
and valuable requirement in any building 
in which work is done. Suppose an 
annual pay-roll to be £20,000, housed in 
a building whose original cost was £5,000 
to £10,000. It is. reasonable that, with 
perfect light and ventilation, efficiency of 
labour can be increased 10 per cent., say 
£2,000 saving per year. In only a. few 
years this saving alone would pay for the 
building. 

How reckless sand extravagant, there- 
fore, is the manufacturer who, when he 
buys his modern steel sash, economises 
by a few pounds and jeopardizes his 
chances of securing this immense annual 
saving! - Assume this sash will cost an 
average of £700. If an.extra £100 would 
add permanncy to the ‘sash, make - it 
more weathertight, or give better ventila- 
tion, where else could such f100 be better 


spent? Steel sash transforms the old, 
dingy, dark shop into a modern, light, 
healthy and efficient, factory. -Manufac- 


turers should buy quality, 
to pay for it. 

Consider for a moment the effect of 
light on industrial accidents. It will help 
one to realise the important financial 
advantage of daylight in a factory build- 
ing. In an address delivered at Yale 
University by Ferdinand C. Schwedtman. 
representing the National Association of 
Manufacturers, there appears the follow- 
ing :— 


and be willing 


gathers dust, which is only shaken den 
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Bee § = 
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“From the chart derived from fatal - 
dustrial accidents in 80,000 plants, i- 
tending over a period of three years,t 
will be seen that the greatest numpberf 
accidents occur during the winter mons 
or during a time oi the least amountf 
natural light. Every effort should 2 
made to provide properly lighted workiz 
places, which is now made possible, 
to improvements in lighting systems mié 
within the past few years. Nothing 11 
demoralise a department or shop mi? 
than an accident, and an important s) 
in the right direction is providing pleiy 
of good light, daylight »referred. Gd 
light is especially essential around w«l 
working machinery or at punch press 
where the safety of the fingers depends | 1 
the operator seeing properly at all time 

Referring to the buiiding itself, the fit 
essential is the position and arrangemit 
of supports so that they may prove 
economy and, at tne same time, 
ordinate with the use of the building a’; 
therefcre, instead of being an obstructi» 
form a materia! aid in supportng shaft} 
and perfurming other functions. 
type of construction to be used foll«s 

naturally from the position of & 
supports. Long span, single-storey bu: 
ings should have structural steel truss» 
If the spans are shorter, reinforced c 
crete may be used with better results <@ 
greater economy. In any case, the ri 
slab itself should be made fireproof. Te 
character of this roof slab plays a very 
portant part in building construction. 

made of wood it becomes very dirty < 


| 


again on to delicate machinery. One @ 
hardly conceive of a worse material fo@ 
roof slab than wood. The ideal mate” 
is concrete, in the form of a thin sl) 
as this provides the necessary 1! 
proofness together with the minim! 
dead weight to be carried. Such a § 
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An Early Type of English Factory Building. Note Heavy Brick Walls and Insufficient Window Area. 


A Modern Type of Reinforced Concrete Factory Building, 


Note Large Window Area and Excellence of Architectural Treatment. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW: A COMPARISON. 
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has a good appearance, it is permanent 
and economical. It can be made per- 
fectly watertight by means of one or other 
of the well-known brands of weather- 
proofing preparations. It is extremely in- 
advisable to depend upon the watertight- 
ness of concrete, whether placed mono- 
lithically or in the form of tiles. 

Much has been said about condensa- 
tion in factory roofs. If on account of 
the contents of the building and the use 
to which it is put there is maintained a 
high degree of humidity, it is almost im- 
possible to prevent condensation, unless 
the roof is made to act as a perfect insu- 
lator. As far as the ordinary types of 
fireproof construction are concerned, one 
is about*as good as the other in resisting 
condensation. A 2-in. solid concrete slab 
is about as good as a 4-in, combination 
terra-cotta tile. Condensation is due more 
to the high degree of humidity in the 
building than to any extreme variation in 
temperature between the inside and the 
outside of the building. 

The finish of the floor that rests on the 
ground is of extreme importance, but is 
usually determined by ‘the chamnacter of 
the building and its use. The problem 
that usually confronts an owner is whether 
to use a plain cement finish or a wood 
finish. It is claimed that cement finish 
is damp and hard on workmen’s feet, that 
it very easily chips tools that are dropped, 
and also causes a certain amount of dust. 
All these contentions are more or less true, 
but the dusting can be eliminated by 
using a proper grade of floor enamel, or 
special hardening material in the con- 
crete. Cement finished floors represent a 
substantial saving, and have been success- 
fully used by many manufacturers. 

The shape of the roof in a one-storey 
building is another very common problem, 
especially where light and ventilation 
from the top are desired. There are 
innumerable types of monitors, as well 


A MODERN TYPE OF REINFORCED CONCRETE FACTORY BUILDING. 
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as saw-tooth arrangements. There are 
places where both plans may be used to 
advantage. As ta rule, saw-tooth con- 
struction is considerably more costly 
than a monitor roof. The only object of 
saw-tooth construction is to obtain a 


uniform shadowless north light. This is 
particularly advisable in buildings 
housing delicate machinery requiring 


careful workmanship. Its additional ex- 
pense is hardly warranted elsewhere. A 
monitor roof is hardly advisable except 
where top ventilation is necessary, or the 
building is of such an area that it cannot 
be lighted from the sides. In such an 
event the greatest care should be used in 
the selection of the proper sash for the 
monitor and its method of operation. A 
single-storey building 14 ft, or more in 
height and up to go ft. in width, may be 
successfully lighted from the sides alone, 
provided the proper style and arrange- 
ment of steel sash is used. 

In modern factory buildings there is 
very little actual wall space, the large 
glass areas and skeleton form of construc- 
tion making walls unnecessary, except as 
a partition separating the inside from the 
outside. As they carry no load, these 
walls may be made as thin as consistent 
with good judgment. Occasionally walls 
must resist side blows. In such an event 
they should be made sufficiently strong. 
Ordinarily a 2-in. solid concrete wall will 
prove efficent, and it is certainly very 
economical. In such an event all open- 
ings, such as for doors, should be pro- 
vided with a special steel frame. 

The illustrations to this article, which 
is reproduced by kind permission of 
“ Kahncrete’ Engineering.” show. -some 
modern types of industrial buildings in 
which the specially noteworthy points are 
the large amount of light and ventilation 
obtainable, and the arrangement of the 
construction so that it not only forms a 
protection against the ‘elements but de- 


-community is very considerable. 


= 


¢ 


finitely conforms to the particular uses 
which the building is put—the buildir 
themselves, in fact, are designed to we 
in conjunction with the equipment. Tly 
are all Model Daylight Factories, erecy 
entirely on the Kahn System of Re. 
forced Concrete. | 
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THE PROBLEM OF DRY RO: 


R.L.B.A. MEMORANDUM TO> 
GOVERNMENT. 


In the last R.I.B.A. Annual Rep} 
mention was made of the Research Cc. 
mittee which the Council had appeal 
to act with the Government Advisy 
Committee on Scientific and Industi] 
Research and various other bods 
engaged in research work for the inye}. 
gation of problems requiring solution) 
regard to the use of building materi, 
One of the most important subjects talp 
up by the R.I.B.A, Committee is that 
Timber in Relation to Decay and Pres 
vation, and the Government Reséa} 
Committee having invited their sugg) 
tions, the Committee drew up and § 
mitted to them a memorandum urgp 
that a liberal grant should be voted | 
the purpose of research into the Cav) 
and Prevention of Dry Rot in Timber, 
the following grounds :— 

I. Danger to Life.—Dry rot destroys k 
fibres of the timber, with the resut ti) 
the stability of buildings in which dry} 
has occurred is often endangered. 

Il. Annual Loss.—The annual | 
both to the private individual and & 
It isi 
possible to indicate the actual amount) 
such loss, as no statistics are availal: 
but it is unquestionable from the num! 
of cases annually reported by architi 
that the disease is very prevalent, i 
that an enormous number of buildij 


te 


ughout the country are infected with 
4rot in some form or other, 
}[. Reasons for Increase in Prevalence 
jiry Rot.—A very large proportion of 
“constructional” (as opposed to 
orative ’’) timber used in this country 
mported from Norway, Sweden, and 
fla, and owing in great part to the 
ation of the more tavourably situated 
ts a greater amount of immature, 
},and otherwise unsuitable timber has 
} imported during the last few years 
formerly. 
us unsuitable timber is much more 
e to the attack of the dry rot fungus 
timber of better quality. 
rther, as the disease is contagious, it 
ty probable that the ships used for 
ving timber may be infected trom a 
of diseased timber and communicate 
Successive loads otherwise sound. 
fection of sound timber may also 
in timber yards in this country. 
_Amount of Saving Resulting from 
arch.— As it is impossible to siate 
any accuracy the annual loss result- 
from the disease, so it is impossible 
dicate what saving would be effected. 
unquestionable, however, that the 
2y spent on research work would be 
d to the community in a very few 
3 Owing to the saving of timber. 
Scheme of Research.—A_ definite 
led scheme of research would cover 
ollowing points among others :— 
Investigation as to how many xinds 
y tot exist, their characteristics, and 
‘onditions determining their infection 
growth. 
Investigation as to whether dry rot 
yecur in the living tree, and if so, 


‘What can be done to cure the 
se. 

‘What can be done to inoculate :he 
against the disease. 

Whether it is possible for one tree 
fect another in the forest. 
Investigation into the efficacy of 
us antiseptics, including variovs 


ods of treatment, as regards the pre- 
mm, destruction, elimination, incuba- 
and growth of fungus, commer- 
‘ost being considered as well as tuxic 
orties. 

\Discovery of suitable new antisep- 
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(See next page.) 


(5) Investigation into what extent 
natural or artificial drying or seasoning of 
timber is effective in killing, reducng, or 
preventing the disease. 


(6) Investigation into the length of time 
that the spores of the disease can remain 
latent in the timber awaiting a suitable 
environment for recrudescence. 


7) Investigation into what extent the 
spores of the disease can pass through the 
peres of concrete, brick, stone, etc. 


8) The effect of environment and soil 
in producing timber having a suscepti- 
bility towards dry rot. 

9) Investigation into the effect of tem- 
perature on the life of the spores. 

(10) Investigation into the methods of 
transmission of dry rot, and the _possi- 
bility of sound timber becoming infected 
in the holds of ships in transit. 


VI. Locality of Research Centre and 
Scope of Work.—It is suggested that re- 
search and investigation into the matters 
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above-menticned—with the exception of 
those actually concerned with the living 
tree—could most suitably be carried out 
at an Institute specifically founded for the 
investigation of dry rot, preferably work- 
ing in conjunction with, or attached to, an 
existing institution already possessing 
technical experts in these subjects. It may 
be mentioned that such an Institute has 
been founded in Germany, and endowed 
with proper buildings and equipment. 

It would be advisable for such an Insti- 
tute to have its own separate and indepen- 
dent governing body, which should be 
largely composed of practical men. 

Such an Institute should work in fullest 
coliaboration with the Board of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, the Board of Trade, 
H.M. Department of Woods and Forests, 
H.M. Office of Works, and the Imperial 
Institute ; and should be in constant touch 
with the various professional associations 
such as the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, the 
Institute of Builders, etc. 

Such’ ‘an Institute should have its 
literary-extracting department, where a 
complete record should be kept of the 
vartous books, pamphlets, lectures, etc., 
both in English and in foreign languages, 
on the subject of dry rot. In fact, one of 
its first duties might usefully be the 
translation into English (and a “ digest ’” 
therefrom) of such a standard work as 
exists in the German language as “ Haus- 
schwamm_ Forschungen ” (published by 
Gustav Fischer. at. Jena, 1907-13, and 
edited by Professor Dr. A. Moller, in six 
or seven volumes). 

It should also have its publicity depart- 
ment, where the results of its researches, 
incorporated with the knowledge obtained 
from foreign publications and from re- 
search work in foreign countries, might be 
periodically issued. In fact, the issue of 
a monograph from time to time on the 
knowledge obtained up to date appears to 
be the natural sequence of the research, 
and one of its most useful and important 
functions. For this reason, as well as for 
others, the scope of the research scheme 
should be permanent. It is considered 
that it will take many vears before the 
subject is’ sufficiently well understood to 
ensure that the evil may eventually be 
eradicated. 

The cost of founding an Institute on the 
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above lines and the annual grant required 
to carry on the work, would be matters for 
further consideration if the Government 
Advisory Committee approve of the sug- 
gestions above put forward. 


R.ILB.A. EXAMINATION 
BooU LS: 


——_—_—_ 


The Intermediate xramination. 
The Intermediate Examination, quali- 


fying for registration as Student 
R.I.B.A., was held in London from 


June 1 to June 8. Of the six candidates 
examined, three passed and three were 
relegated. The passed candidates, who 
have been registered as Students, are as 
follows, the names being given in order 
of merit :— 

Gunston, E. L., Reading. 

Waddicar, A., Bolton. 

Clark. -R. J.B... Penzance: 


Exemptions from the Intermediate. 
The following Probationers, 
produced satisfactory evidence of their 
training and qualifications, were ex- 
empted from sitting for the Intermediate 
examination and have been registered as 
Students :— 
Butterworth, H., 
University.) 
Byrom, R., Bury. 
chester. ) 
(Cinexuliniuheal, ZN, 1 
tectural Association.) 
Dhupkar, J. J., Bombay. (Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay.) 
Gregory, H., Ben Rhydding, Yorks. 
Holt, F., New Brighton, Cheshire. 
Hudson, Lieutenant P. S., Chelsea. 
Jennings, G. S., Moseley. (Birmingham 
Municipal School of Art.) 
Kelly, M. R., Belfast. (University of 
Liverpool.) 


having 


Blackpool. (Manchester 
(School of Art, Man- 


London. = (Archi- 


McMichael, A. M., Callander. (Glasgow 
School of Architecture.) 
Mason, H., C., Ambleside. (Liverpool 


University. ) 
Mountain, A. H., Newport, Mon. 
Padget, M. W., Newport, Mon. 
port Technical Institute.) 
Potdar, V. C., Bombay. (Bombay School 
of Art.) ; 
Prrest,tA: Ly Cardiff; 

College.) 

Reixa, F., Chiswick. 

Association. ) 
Remnant, E. A., ANOTIEY, © os teoatlon eae. 

School of Building.} 
Sao, S. S., Bombay. 

Art.) 

Seervai, J. F.. Bombay 
Teasdale, J. S., Charlwood, Surrey. 
bles) (ee 18h, Cadogan Square, S.W. 

(Architectural Association.) 
Woodhouse, F. P. M., Wimbledon Park. 

(Architectural Association. ) 
Yardley, J. H., Stourbridge. 

College, Worcester.) 

The following Probationers serving 
with the Forces who are eligible for the 
Intermediate Examination and whose 
Testimonies of Study have been approved, 
have also been exempted :— 


(New- 


(Cardiff Technical 


(Architectural 


(Bombay School of 


(Malvern 


Athron, T. S., Doncaster. (Royal 
Fusiliers.) 
Bailey, C. H., Mansfield, Notts. (Royal 


Engineers. ) 
Burford, J., Blackheath. 
Evans, E. E., Liverpool. 
Ferguson, J. S. (Royal Engineers.) 
Haywood, A. A. N., Mayfair, W. 
(RUN. VeR;): 
Lawrence, H.- M., Tamworth. 


(Artists’ Rifles.) 


THE ARCHITECTS’ 


SCREENING COKE 


Lawson, E. M., 
Durham. (R.N.D.) 


The Final and Special Examinations. 
The Final and Special Examinations, 

qualifying for candidature as Associate 

R.I.B.A., were held in London from 

June 21,to June 29. Of the thirteen 

candidates admitted, four passed, and the 

remaining nine were relegated. The 

successful candidates are as follows :— 

Beeston, H. A., Cairo. 

Henriques, E. C., London, S.W. 

Rayson, T., Tottenham. 

Stainsby, G. P., Durham. 


Chester-le-Street, 


THE COMMITTEE ON WAR 
DAMAGE AND THE CHURCHES. 


Members of the Committee on War 
Damage have entertained representatives 
of the National and other Churches to 
breakfast and conference with them at the 
Charing Cross Hotel, Mr. Mark H. Judge, 
chairman of the committee. presiding. On 
the motion of Sir Robert H. Rogers, the 
following resolution was passed :—‘‘ That 
the representatives of the churches invited 
to this conference be requested to sign a 
letter addressed to the Prime Minister in 
appreciation of the pronouncement he 
made on July 13 last in his reply to the 
deputation from the Committee on War 
Damage.’’ The followine letter was then 
read by the Vicar of Margate, and re- 
solved on:—‘‘ August 109017. To _ the 
Right Hon. David Lloyd George, M.P., 
Prime Minister. Dear Sir,—A _ desire 
having been expressed: by the Committee 
on War Damage that we should convey to 
you our sense of the pronouncement you 
made on July 13 last, when replying to 
their deputation, we have pleasure in 
bearing testimony to the great satisfaction 
your speech on that occasion has given to 
thousands of your civilian fellow-country- 
men who have been victims of air raids 
and bombardment. Your acceptance, on 
behalf of the Government. of the principle 
of Government responsibilitv to make this 
war damage good out of national funds, 
in like manner as local authorities make 
damage caused by riots good out of muni- 
cipal funds, has further satisfied the moral 
sense of the community. We rejoice, 
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therefore, that the sufferers will 
relief, and that heart will be put 
whole people by the adoption of a 
and just policy, which has been 
with such universal approval thi 
know of no single adverse critici 
we congratulate you on being the 
of so just and beneficent a meas 
reform.” 


NEWS ITEMS. 


The Scarcity of Wood Pav 
We are informed that the Met 
Electric Tramways Company 
unable to obtain wood paving, is 
its tracks in several of the @ 
boroughs with Lithofalt asphalte b 
as supplied by the Limmer and 
Lake Asphalte Co., Ltd. 


Building Without Licence 

Fines amounting to £115 have 
imposed by the Birkenhead Bench 
a firm of builders, an architect, 
proprietors of a picture house for 
erected a building at a cost Gmee 
£500 without a licence from the M 
of Munitions. Defendants had 
a motor garage into a picture ho 
it was alleged, in spite of orde 
Munitions inspector to stop, they, 
pleted the work and opened th 
house. 


Midland Centre of the Feder 

In the annual report of the 
Centre of the National Fede 
Building Trades Empioyers Of) 
Britain and Ireland, it is stated th 
from the erection or extension of 
or workshops required for war © 
two or three towns, there has bee 
little activity in the industry. 4 
normal conditions in regard to labou 
materials mentioned in the las 
report have continued in an inten 
form, and there seems to be no' 
spect of improvement in the stat 
trade until the war 


is over. th 
only two actual stoppages of wé 
been reported, there has been 
able labour unrest during the year, 
cially on account of the increase 
living. The report adds that war b0 
have been granted in many towns, 
dition to increases of wages. 
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7 ORD LEVERHULME has repeated, in his 
}, address as president of the Royal National 
‘Eisteddfod at Birkenhead, the suggestions for 
ierial reform upon which we commented a few 
seks back. He began his address with a gloomy and 
doressing estimate of the enormous financial burdens 
if which the war is saddling us. He supposes that 
| resultant taxation must ultimately amount te more 
Jn nine shillings per head per week for every man, 
man, and child in the kingdom. It may be so; but 
| burden shall not crush us. Lord Leverhulme shows 
yhow to shoulder it gaily and without hindrance 
corogress. There are twenty-four hours to the day, 
lall may be working hours. It may thus be possible 
¢reble our output. Means of production—that 1s, 
ichinery and tools—need never stand idle. There 
$0 reason why they should rest and rust for sixteen 
Ks out of the twenty-four. But men and women 
not to suffer from this incessant movement. On 
contrary, it is to make their lives easier. Their 
izes are to be higher, and their hours of labour are 
ve fewer. Under the shift system, they need work 
(more than six hours a day. They will have more 
/are for living, and in time they will grow hardier, 
le energetic, more cheerful, more productive. 


| 
) * * * = 


‘ord Leverhulme has discovered the root cause of 
hur unrest, and suggests the right course of remedial 
(tment. “If,” he says, “with the conditions of 
Ss occupied in daily labour, you also take into 
sideration—as unhappily must often be the case to 
j7é at its true bearings on the problem of education 
at our workers are often also underfed, under- 
sed, and overcrowded in insanitary kill-joy homes, 
can we wonder at what is called labour unrest ? 
‘en and women were satisfied to endure quietly 
( conditions, then we might indeed despair of their 
(re and the future of the British race.” This, we 
© onvinced, is no mere idealising of an exceptionally 
/'rOus mind; it is practical common sense. What 
Ws is equally cogent: “ Not only can we produce, 
vall ranks and all classes of both sexes are-workers 
tix hours each day for six days each week, all the 
1 Machinery, factories, homes, and goods we 
ire both for home requirements and for exchange 
aw mnaterials through our export markets, but the 
. can be built in beautiful garden suburbs ; we 
} 


Provide adequately for education, mental and 
ical, and military training for national defence. 
Idition, all being workers, our burden of taxation 
-being then wisely laid on wealth produced—be 
> by all without impoverishment or oppression of 
ie There will be no place in the whole 
Meempire for the idle rich or the idle or 
(nny poor.” That is the plain truth of the 
1, and we shall ignore it at our peril. We have to 
up for enormous losses, and Lord Leverhulme 
Jhown very plainly, from the industrial point of 
how it can be done. Any man, rich or poor, who 
j-0 shirk his share of the burden will be no less a 
t to his country than if, being qualified for 
Ty service, he had sought to evade it in war-time, 
© issues of peace and war are of equal importance. 
* * * * 


late “The Londoner ” of the “Evening News” 

}ade several welcome incursions into our domain. 

ent “Gossip” had Government building for its 
a 


| 


subject, with particular reference to the housing 
problem. “A million new cottages,” he says, “ will, 
change the face of the country ; we shall not take a 
walk down any lane without 4 sight of one of those 
cottages. What vexes me is a doubt whether | shall 
be glad to see that cottage. . I do not think 
that Government has a pretty knack of building. So 
far as I have watched it playing with the box of bricks 
I have remarked that it has two styles, and that both of 
them are~bad styles. One of the styles is the pom- 
pous. In its pompous manner Government builds its 
own offices for its dear civil servants. You may go to 
Whitehall and say whether you like those respectable 
palaces any better than Ido. The other Government 
style,” the author goes on, with Gnomic sententious- 
ness, “is the dolorously mean. That is the style which 
does for the soldiers’ barracks and the hke buildings.” 
“ Does. for” is distinctly good, whether or not the 
author devised the double entente or merely hit upon it 
accidentally. Barracks, as he says in effect, have not 
usually a cheerful and inviting appearance. An appro- 
priate inscription for most of them would be, “ Aban- 
don hope, all ye who enter here.” They could never 
have promoted recruiting, and they have added to the 
hardships of conscription. If, as “The Londoner ” 
contends, Government builds in only two ways, the 
pompous and the dolorously mean, it follows that the 
million cottages “ will not be in the pompous style. ... 
I think they will be in the other manner, those cottages. 
And it will not be a beautiful England that holds 
them.” 
* % 3 * * 

That Government will not build them at al] does not 
greatly discredit this Cassandra prophecy. Those 
cottages, it is to be feared, are in danger of inheriting 
the old official taint. It must not be; and, looking at 
the matter steadily, we cannot say that we share to the 
full those gloomy apprehensions. Newer and better 
examples of cottage building are before us. Port 
Sunlight, Bournville, Messrs. Adshead and Ramsey’s 
beautiful little houses at Kennington, the war-workers’ 
estate at Well Hall, have marked out a new course and 
embodied higher ideals upon which it should now be 
impossible to go back very far. Sir Aston Webb, asa 
member of the Local Government Board Committee, 
will no doubt press home this particular point ; and it 
will certainly not be neglected by the Institute Com- 
mittee which has been appointed to consider the whole 
question of housing. If the very magnitude of the 
contemplated operations is a strong temptation to 
build hastily, meanly, and cheaply, it is alse a strong 
reason why this temptation should be overcome, for the 
multiplication of mean buildings all over the country is 
an appalling prospect. They would disgrace and 
degrade the nation. It may be quite safely assumed 
that at the worst they will be sanitary—that is to say, 
they will be weatherproof, will contain the prescribed 
amount of cubic space, and will get their due allowance 
of light and air, and that the drains will be al] right. 
These provisions are essential and elemental. 
We have got beyond them. It is now recognised that 
the new hygiene is justified in refining upon them— 
that while light, air, and efficient drainage are essential 
to prevent the sudden and rapid extinction of the race, 
they do not positively promote its health. They are 
mainly negative or preventive measures. Something 
further is needed if we are to aim at the acme of 
health and energy. That something may perhaps be 
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summarised as_ cheerfulness. One’s surroundings 
should not be depressing, but the reverse. Mental 
effects have as much influence on the health of man as 
physical effects. 


* * * * 


If we are to believe the ladies who at the moment 
are flooding the Press with complaints about house- 
planning, they suffer much worry and ill-health 
because domestic interiors are mmconveniently 
arranged. There are too many steps and too few cup- 
boards and shelves. Cooking, washing, and other 
forms of household drudgery are made purgatorial 
because man does not understand the requirements. 
Thus a correspondent of the “Common Cause ”—a 
feminist organ, we believe—is as nervously apprehen- 
sive for the internal economy of the new dwelling as 
The .ondonef as for itseextenor | “she “writes: 
“The cry of ‘economical building’ is already being 
raised, and in the experience of most of us that means 
no pantry, no cupboards, no baths, and an old type 
of kitchen range!” She deprecates experiments that 
provide “ only one living-room, and the bath sunk into 
the ground before the kitchen fire,” demands that the 
suggestions of working women should be collected and 
considered, and seeks examples of “what has been 
done anywhere in building small houses requiring the 
minimum of work to keep them in order.” Al these 
claims seem reasonable enough. What has hitherto 
hindered their realisation is the neglect to enlist the 
aid of the architect, who, as we had occasion to mention 
a few weeks ago, has little or nothing to do with the 
planning of working-class dwellings, or of what is 
commonly known as “small property” generally. Yet 
the blame for inconvenient planning, for the absence 
of cupboards and shelves, for the awkward hanging of 
doors, for the stiffness or looseness of window-sashes, 
for draughtiness, for smoky chimneys, for flooring that 
seems to consist mainly of knife-edges which imme- 
diately cut their way through the carpet, and for a 
hundred other troubles, the architect 1s invariably 
blamed, and the builder-owner is seldom anxious to 
point out that there was no architect—indeed, he is 
suspected of finding the non-existent architect as con- 
venient for his purposes as Mrs. Gamp found Mrs. 
’Arris, and there is seldom a courageous Betsy Prig to 
insinuate, “I don’t believe there ain’t no sich person.” 


* * * * 


Another lady—Mrs. or Miss Lang—has written in 
the “Star” an entertaining article on “ The House that 
Jill Built.” She has sampled houses of three attribu- 
tions—the house that Jack built, and the domiciliary 
edifices erected respectively by Jerry and by Jill. Jack, 
strange to say, was not the knave of the pack. That 
honour goes to Jerry. “ All the doors and windows of 
Jerry’s house had ‘been made in Germany—it was 
before the war—or in Sweden by Hun masters in ‘the 
art of the cheap and nasty. In wet weather all the 
doors and window-frames shrank from their surround- 
ings like sensitive plants in a storm, and our humble 
dwelling became as a sanatorium for a fresh-air cure.” 
It would have been better if she had not mentioned this 
qualification. Jerry will now claim that ill-fitting 
doors and windows are good for the health. To pro- 
ceed: “In Jerry’s house were many cupboards. But, 
alas! not one was in the right place, and their narrow 
doors refused to admit my modest box, so that they 
were useless for storage or box-rooms.” Why, there 
you have it. Satisfy a lady as to the number of cup- 
boards (a matter, indeed, in which one had thought her 
to be quantitatively insatiable), and you still have to 
explain why they are in the wrong place, or why they 
are too small, or too large, or too something else. Not 
much more fortunate in his woodwork was Jack the 
builder. He “had called in Jack the carpenter, and 
the two, both ex-Guardsmen, had put up shelves at a 
height convenient to themselves, a lead followed later 


by the shilling-in-the-slot gas-meter man, who, e€ 
time the gas gave out, provided Jill wth the pleq 
alternative of suicide or starvation and utter darkr 
These Jacks forgot to nut in “the harmless neces 
cupboards, forgot also to provide a draining-boa} 
the sink, and failed to give the sink the slope 

lightens Jill’s task of keeping it clean.” 


* * * 


| 
Finally, the lady found the perfect house. It 
the house that Jill built. It was, needless to sj 
house of many cupboards, all practicable. Its 
sloped and had a draining-board and other access 
It was a dream-sink. Our lady writer must 4 
sionally have rushed downstairs first thing in the n| 
ing to make sure that it was a reality. Lo! a pe; 
house. “And the moral is, Let Jack take Jae 
partnership when he is planning houses,” whic 
precisely the idea with which we dallied a few y 
ago when dealing casually with the delicate subje 
lady architects. Nevertheless, a doubt is insimi{ 
that, as a rule, ladies prefer designing man to desig 
woman ; so perhaps, after all, we are not muchn 
the final solution of the great shelf-and-cupt 
question ; more especially since, as we have seen 
not Jack who builds the humbler class of 1 a 
Jerry, who will not be ousted by the interesting fi 
Jack and Jill, FF.R.ILB.A., until architects are sl 
enough to insist that unqualified persons shall nj 
permitted to usurp their functions. 
* % * ¥ | 


{ 


There have been many attempts to burke} 
national housing policy by calling it hard name: 
is “ Socialism,” for instance. ‘“‘ Give a dog a bad 

.”’ We English have been often accused of hi 
horribly afraid of words, while easily tolerating} 
things they represent. Professor Lethaby § 
rather nervous about words. He knows their po’ 
for evil: He held, it will be remembered, that 
talked more about tidiness and less about zstheti 
should meet with less opposition to amenity. No@ 
he was right. We now see, from the latest issue ¢ 
R.I.B.A. Journal, that in the course of the Ri 
informal conference on “ Architecture and Ci 
tion” Professor Lethaby rode this hobby a little 
A resolution was proposed which contained the W 
“constructive social policy.” Professor Lethaby? 
mented, “ There are certain words that we are no 
posed to use here, and there are certain words th) 
may use. If you were to say. in the resolution, | 
structive policy,’ it would be much the same, a 
would avoid the use of words which would not 
keeping. We are not supposed to use the \ 
‘social’ or ‘democracy.’ If you did you woul, 
up the backs of a large contingent of the Coun! 
once.” Professor Lethaby carried his point. Bu 
the pity of it that we should be so word-ridden. 


* * * * 


Mr. Sydney Perks, surveyor to the Corporati! 
the City of London, publishes a very graceful ack 
ledgment of the assistance he has received from | 
half a dozen of his professional brethren in the sele 
of premises suitable as shelters for the public di 
air-raids. There was a large area to be coverec 
the arrangements had to be made at short notic’ 
the work was done well and quickly. Other mun! 
authorities whose towns are at all likely to be atti 
should copy this excellent example. It is a mat! 
which architects and surveyors are the persons 
qualified to render effective service, whether th 
upon intimate local knowledge, or whether they dé 
upon the instant judgment possible only to the tr 
eye; which things, being perfectly obvious, are ! 
fore the more likely to be overlooked. To ov 
the architect is, indeed, an inveterate national cu! 
and we are glad to record this gratifying instar 
the contrary. 


ASTINGS, where I have been taking a few 
days’ rest—I mention the fact as an 
excuse for my present choice of subject— 

ually recommended in the guide-books by a 

-handed compliment from Charles Lamb. “ We 

been,’’ he writes, “dull at Worthing one summer, 

ar at Brighton another, dullest at Eastbourne a 

|, and are at this moment doing dreary penance 

astings! I love town or country, but this detest- 

Cinque Port is neither.’’ Clearly a case of pro- 

sive dyspepsia. Probably he had just written 

‘Farewell to Tobacco,’’ and_ his serio-comic 

ribe against Hastings was penned before, in 1828, 

Burton began to build the very respectable town 

t. Leonards, which, when Lamb was at Hastings 

323, was a mere common. 


* * * * 


- Leonards, I will venture to say, has the most 
ectable buildings anywhere to be found facing 
sea around our tight little island. Wath their 
res of columns and pilasters, their pediments, their 
ides that shelter shops from the glare of the sun, the 
of the St. Leonards buildings beggar Bond Street. 
fg terraces, each with its central “pediment and 
ico,’ were designed in accordance with a well- 
‘eived general scheme. Mr. Burton was therefore 
oneer in town-planning, and has left us a fine 
mple, which no one seems to have had the courage 
mitate, of a serenely—almost severely—dignified 
front. Repartitioning of the property has had a 
sous effect on the external redecoration of these 
buildings. They are striped like the zebra. If 
owner of one house painted his front a cool French 
7, his neighbour forthwith painted the house next 
ta nice warm brown. Where a pillar is divided 
ically between two owners, the two halves of it 
of distinctive tints, like the leg of a Court jester. 
d continuous balconies have one half dull gold 
‘the other half bright silver. How is it that 
sons are allowed to perpetrate such enormities? 
ring, I hope, bowels of mercy, I do not say that 
punishment should fit the crime—that the per- 
ators should be visited with forty stripes save 
; but I do hold that such absurdities should be 
ented—that machinery for their prevention 
ild be set up in every township. 

* * * * 


Jhere the houses do not form part of a general 
‘me, ’tis no matter if collectively they are painted 
Il the colours of the rainbow. Those quaint little 
‘ow houses which are peculiar to the seaside, and 
* back to the Regency, and are perhaps most 
ierous in Margate—those houses with the bow- 
dows that are sometimes oriels, but more often 
up both stories of the building—there are never 
e than two—and are girt about with tin-topped 
ndas spikily vandyked at their edges—those 
e houses, I say, may each and all bear an indi- 
al tint, tone, or colour—some red, some blue, 
€ pink—and the terrace shall be the more seduc- 
for the variegation. One has been amused rather 
ashocked at seeing them at other resorts a riot of 
nary colours; but at Hastings they are, generally 
tking, of a uniform drabness. Perhaps it is 
ight that their individuality is sufficiently marked 
ycturally. It is only in the great homogeneous 
aces that differential paint is required to show that 
-half of a pillar belongs to Brown and the other 
< to Jones, or that this grey lodging-house has no 


nection with the yellow one next door. 
% %* * * 


hat colour is usually functional as well as decora- 
the house-painter could have told Darwin. But, 


i 
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HERE AND THERE. 


as a matter of applied pigment, it performs other 
offices besides those of protection and decoration. 
For example, it is recorded that a certain great lady 
had the door of her West-End house painted a vivid 
blue to enable her husband—an eminent man whose 
eyesight was failing—to distinguish his own resi- 
dence in the row. | trust that the gentleman never 
reached a “blue-blind’’ condition—a phrase that 
somehow seems familiar, though, for the moment, its 
significance escapes me. Blue, however, is at best 
a melancholic colour. Some of the old doors in and 
around Smith Square are enamelled in rather daring 
colours, which, however, do not strike one as being 
“loud.’’? There is, of course, a quality in colours 
which is not always expressed in their generic names ; 
and whether or not a blue saddens the spirits, or a 
red promotes pugnacity, depends very much on the 
particular shade, or on the fineness or coarseness of 
the pigment and the brushwork. Some red doors I 
have seen have suggested a warmth of welcome. 
At all events, one sees no particular reason why the 
front door should always be of sombre and depress- 
ing hue, nor why all the doors in a street should be 
of the selfsame colour, as they mostly are in St. 
Leonards, where they seem to suggest that the Mr. 
Burton who framed theni must have been akin to 
Burton of the “ Anatomie of Melancholy.” 


% 7 * 3% 


Of the many churches in Hastings and St. Leonards 
most are architecturally interesting. They are, of 
course, nearly all Gothic. St. Mary-in-the-Castle, 
however, of which the first stone was laid in 1825, 
was evidently intended as a foretaste of the Classic 
revival. It is the central feature of Pelham Crescent, 
which also wears a refreshing air of Classicality ; } 
the view of the crescent and the church is utterly 
ruined by a row of ugly one-story shops that seem to 
have been set there with the deliberate and malign 
purpose of destroying amenity. Another affront 
that is not the less annoying because it is trifling—a 
tiny insect may make a great eyesore—is the scurvy 
treatment of the frieze. Some too businesslike 
person has chosen to adorn the frieze with the name 
of the church, painted in the most vernacular style 
imaginable. Of course, any sort of painted inscrip- 
tion on a frieze is deplorable; but this particular 
lettering is of the shop shoppy. To emphasise its 
vulgarity there is just below it a very neat and appro- 
priate line of lettering—probably designed by the 
architect—recording in Latin when the church was 
exstructa. How, with this example before him, 
anyone could deliberately consent to the painting ot 
an inscription above it passes understanding, and 
why its continuance is tolerated is equally inexplic- 
able. Again, one yearns for a censorship to control 
such matters. 


* * * * 


In most towns, especially those on the coast, the 
lettering from which the eye is allowed no rest is 
maddening. This, I take it, is the fault of the traders 
rather than of the sign-writers. To give them their 
due, the writers are wonderfully expert. They are 
such accomplished wielders of the brush as to add a 
further pang to our torments; for here is talent mis- 
applied. They will tell you that they cannot afford to 
be simple, their clients preferring a flashy manifesta- 
tion of cleverness. There can be no doubt that, in 
the present state of public taste, cleverness is vastly 
more admired than decorum. One small effort to 
educate the public eye I noticed with perhaps dispro- 
portionate pleasure. Outside the Brassey Institute 
there is a signboard announcing that an art school is 
held within. It is a beautiful sample of lettering as 
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it should be done—simple,  well-proportioned, 
supremely legible—a meek protest against the dex- 
terously elaborated signboards and fascias that make 
life irksome. That solitary sign is the harbinger of 
reform: in good time it is going to add indefinitely 
to the amenities of the town, because the new genera- 
tion of sign-writers will come under its direct influ- 
ence. 
ae cd * * 

Another encouraging sign is that someone in 
Hastings—probably an architect—has_ discovered 
how to spell “Maisonnette.’’ It was startling to find 
this correct rendering on one of the boarding-houses. 
Fortunately it was integral with the building, being 
sunk in the cement, and therefore the less likely to 
“suffer a sea-change.’’? Less admirable are the 
memorial tablets which the Corporation (presumably) 
have begun to place on buildings having historical 
associations. One has been affixed to the ancient half- 
timber cottage in All Saints’ Street, where Admiral 
Sir Cloudesley Shovell is said to have visited his 
mother. A simular tablet is placed on the plain brick- 
work Georgian house where lived Capel, censor of 
plays and Shakespearian commentator, to whom 
Garrick was a frequent visitor. On one of his visits 
Garrick appeared “ for one night only ’’ at the benefit 
performance of an actor who had had a run of bad 
luck, and the theatre—now, I believe, a Wesleyan 
chapel—was, for once in its history, crowded to its 
fullest capacity. Garrick met the actor by chance on 
the beach, heard his tale of woe, and generously con- 
sented to play for him. But those two tablets are 
fearsome-looking slabs of white marble, shaped as 
if a monumental mason had devised them. If all the 
houses in Hastings worth commemorating are to be 
of this pattern a tour of inspection will give the 
mental effect of Hervey’s “Meditations Among the 
Tombs,’’ a work for which, in jocund summer, there 
is no great demand at seaside libraries. Admiral Sir 
Percy Scott unveiled the Shovell memorial, and 
Stephen Phillips, the dramatist, that to Capel. I 
wonder what they thought of the design. 

DIOGENES. 


HE. sPLATES, 


Architectural Ideas in War Time. 

HIS 1s another brilliant perspective drawing made 
AF by an eminent architect, now on war service, in 
odd moments of freedom from military duties. A 

further example will arnear next week. 

Lhe East Elevation of Blenheim Palace. 

In our issue for August 1 we published a photo- 
graphic view of the east elevation of Blenheim Palace. 
For the purpose of comparison we now reproduce a 


rendered drawing of the same front, made by a student 
of Liverpool University. 


Lhe Mary Baker Eddy Memorial. 

A beautiful memorial to Mary Baker Eddy, the 
discoverer and founder of Christian Science, has been 
erected at Mount Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, 
Mass. The fund for its construction, amounting to 
over $150,000, was first announced by the directors in 
June, 1911, and was some time ago fully subscribed. 
Contributions were made by Christian Scientists 
throughout the world. The site on which the memorial 
stands is not only one of great natural beauty, but on 
account of its grade has rendered possible a more 
picturesque and interesting treatment architecturally 
than would be possible on a perfectly level site. The 
plot on which it stands is approximatelv 80 ft. square, 
and slopes gradually from the level of the roadway to 
the lake, with a drop of about 10 ft. The memorial 
consists of a circular open cofonnade of eight columns, 
resting upon a stylobate of three steps, surrounded on 


j 
the front by a circular platform slightly above’ 
natural grade, from which platform a double flig 
steps leads to a lower platform at the lake’s edge. 
scheme has no prototype, and is merely a scree 
columns open to the sky, enclosing a flower-gy 
circle. The material used for the memorial is Bi 
white granite, the inscription in the frieze and upor 
top of the pylons being of white bronze let deep 
the stonework. The detail is entirely floral in ; 
and free in treatment, the wild rose and the morr 
glory being used as the main motives. _ It is interes 
architecturally to note that while it is extremely fri 
treatment and not at all conventional, it is gene 
Classic in feeling. The extreme width of | 
memorial is about 50 ft, and the colonnad| 
18 ft. in diameter. The columns themselves 
15 ft. in height, and are similar in general chare 
to those in the Clepsydra of Andronicus of Cyn 
The architect is Mr. Egerton Swartwout, of New 
City, who designed the new George Washin 
memorial, the new Missouri State Capitol, and the 
Federal building in Denver. : 


Leasowe Sanatorium, Cheshire. : 

This building is fully described in the article w 
appears under the “ War Buildings Section” in| 
issue. 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


Y has ‘been shown that what is known as the fac) 
system was a direct outcome of the expansio 
Englsh commerce. Reciprocally, it has gre 

assisted that expansion, and it is obvious that}! 
extent to which it will carry on this movement 
depend largely on the efficiency of the factory buik 
on its precise adaptation to industrial needs. 

the means of communication remained primitive, t¢ 
and villages were comparatively isolated and inde: 
dent. Each community was self-contained, produ: 
but little more than what was required for local 
sumption. Then, in 1769, James Watt took out 
patent for the steam-engine: and in 1814 Ge 
Stephenson built the first railway locomotive, w 
attained the astonishing speed of six miles an | 
Full speed ahead for the industrial revolution! S} 
was annihilated. The home handicrafts wi 
sufficed the small self-contained community was in} 
quate to the enlarged scheme of supply 2nd dem} 
Handwork was too slow to meet an outside den 
that was a hundredfold larger than that arising / 
the merely local consumption, and the handwor 
were suddenly haled into factories to tend the 
machines. Wretched factories, for the most part, 
were—run up in a great hurry, and without any ? 
clear notion of the functions they would have tof 
or of the hygienic laws that must be embodied int 
if the workers were to be kept healthy and vigo 
These early factories were necessarily’ primi 
because the knowledge of requirements was then) 
meagre ; the principles of factory design and cons} 
tion had to be gradually evolved as experience gr 

Great Britain eventually lost her supremae 

industry because she clung tenaciously to methods 
had grown obsolete; and these methods pers!) 
mainly because the old type of factory was} 
promptly discarded when it was seen to be out of ¢ 
and because putting new machinery into old fact# 
is as incongruous as putting new wine into old bol 
Hence our long start in the manufacturing indus 
came at length to react upon us as a grave disadt 
tage in the competition with countries that mat 
much later but much better beginning. Experi 
had been accumulated. business organisation had } 
developed into something that is not very diffe 
from a science, and factories were designed to me 
every detail the demand for strictly economic pro} 


: 


. “A roof carried on four walls, with windows 
« and there,” as Mr. Kahn puts it, stood no chance 
‘ompetition against a building in which every detail 
,carefully adapted to facilitate productive activity. 
, superior building—that is, one in which every 
il has been carefully thought out by experts having 
knowledge of all the requirements and of the most 
roved methods of meeting them—implies superior 
ning ¢apacity ; and wir. Kahn is no doubt justified 
advising that “in many cases it is far better to 
aolish the structure and start entirely afresh with a 
y building constructed to meet the specific requtre- 
ats” rather than to attempt to adapt an old building 
new uses. This, of course, is not a rule absolute, the 
hor recognising that while the alteration of an old 
Iding is generally inadvisable, “it does not neces- 
ily follow that a well-designed building must be 
molished when a new development occurs in_ the 
siness; because every capable designer allows for 
te or less elasticity in the manufacture of new pro- 
sts, and for this reason it may be quite possible and 
isfactory to utilise the existing structure, with new 
angements for the revised routine of manufacture.” 
meet the needs of expansion, the “ unit system ” of 
istruction has been devised, and is explained and 
strated in the book. 

Gradually there has been evolved an entirely new 
e of factory building, and the principles upon which 
's constructed are set forth coherently for the first 
1e in this most opportune book, which embodies the 
owledge, experience, and study of a specialist who 
3; long enjoyed an extensive practice in both hem1- 
yeres. Thorough mastery of the subject has enabled 
n to treat it with the utmost clearness and concise- 
3s, and the book makes excellent reading., Every 
yect of the design and construction of industrial 
ildings is discussed with the ease that is only possible 
one who has the whole subject at his fingers’ ends, 
d the book affords exactly the kind of information 
d guidance of which the architect or the capitalist 
out to build a factory is in search. Mere common- 
ice details of construction, such as are to be found in 
y ordinary text-book, and with which every architect 
d builder is already conversant, are omitted ; but the 
neral principles involved are clearly enunciated and 
tically discussed. We get, consequently, invaluable 
idance on planning; on the choice of the type of 
ilding most suitable for given requirements; on 
rious methods of construction and their relative 
sts; on lighting, heating, and ventilating, plumbing 
d drainage, and other practical points. A chapter on 
chitectural treatment approaches that subject from 
surely business point of view; the author contentinz 
nself with proofs that “ pleasing appearance ” pays. 
iat it can be imparted he demonstrates by many 
amples among the plates—more than seventy in 
mber—with which the book is illustrated. sLhese; 
picting modern factories of various types and 
ving many different industries, form probably the 
est collection of the kind ever got together, and are 
triking proof—nay, a mirror and a record—of the 
tmense progress that has been _made in factory 
ilding during the past decade. These are obviously 
Most interesting feature of the book, whose chief 
ue, however, is the sound practical guidance it 
fords on points about which the prospective builder 
anxious to obtain trustworthy and authoritative 
formation not to be found elsewhere. A chapter on 
Welfare Work in the Factory” reveals the extent to 
jich modern factory polity has been humanised, and 
ustrates, as the author observes, “ how welfare and 
oMomic conceptions are co-related.” Scientific 
lanagement now takes carefully into account the 
vehology of the worker. It is realised that, to put 
bluntly, the more that can be done for the worker 
€ more will he do, and the more sympathy and con- 
Jeration is shown him, the more readily will he 
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respond to it, to the mutua{ advantage of employer and 
employed. This is now the dominant note in indus- 
trial organisation. It has a very obvious bearing on 
the details—one might almost say the ethics—of 
factory construction, and Mr. Kahn has done well 
to devote a chapter to it. The book is nothing 
if not practical; and yet through it all there runs 
a fine thread of common-sense philosophy which 
is thoroughly representative of those newer and more 
enlightened views of industrial economics which are 
bound to prevail in the coming reconstruction. It 
not too much to say that the book is the harbinger of a 
new industrial era; and it is certainly a strong per- 
suasive to right building. 


_ “The Design and Construction of Industrial Buildings.” By Moritz 
Kahn, With 72 plates, and illustrations in the text. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
London: Technical Journals, Ltd., 27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 


MR. THOMAS H. MAWSON AND 
SALONICA. 


T is announced that Mr. Thomas H. Mawson, of the 
School of Civic Design, Liverpool University, has 
been invited by M. Venizelos to undertake ‘the 

replanning of Salonica. It will be remembered that 
a disastrous fire occurred there recently, involving the 
destruction of as much as one-third of the city’s total 
area. At the gutbreak of the war Mr. Mawson had in 
hand a commission for the replanning of Athens. 
Thus, by a curious chain of circumstances, two of the 
most important commissions with which he has yet 
been entrusted emanate from Greece. At present Mr. 
Mawson is busily engaged in London, completing an 
organisation for the creation of industrial villages and 
suburban settlementsefor partially disabled soldiers 
and sailors. He has embodied the idea in a_ volume 
shortly to be published under the title of “ An Imperial 
Obligation,” to which Sir Douglas Haig has contri- 
buted a foreword.” The bust of Mr. Mawson, illus- 
trated below, is by Miss Joyce A. Reddrop; it was 
exhibited at this year’s Royal Academy. 


BUST OF MR. THOMAS H. MAWSON, Hon.A.R.1.B.A. 


BY MISS JOYCE A. REDDROP. 
(Ealibited at the Royal Academy, 1917 ) 
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THE PROPOSED NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL. 


It was well within the first great phase of 
the war—the phase of hard uphill fighting 
for the Allies, when the advantages of long 
preparation were still with the enemy, and 


many of our worst troubles still lay before 


us—that the decision to found a National 
War Museum was taken by the Govern- 
ment. Few then believed, perhaps, that 
the struggle would enter upon its fourth 
year with the end not yet in sight, and no 
combatant ‘side forced to lay 
down arms 2 these circumstances 
er in the “ Daily Tele- 
Alfred Mond’s Organis- 
bas submitted its plans to 
What we desire to urge 
n—not for the first ttme— 
at the enormous growth in the magni- 
f the war since the time when this 

on foot, the far greater 

I ty of the British war effort, 
the more perfect proof of the-spirit that is 
in thi ; impose upon us the duty 
of setting up a foundation which shall be 
h more than a collection of objects 
is of that somewhat arid char- 


“3 
on either 


enterprise was set 


associated with the word 
We ought, in fact, to make this 
an undertaking in the grand manner, to 
approach it with an imagination quick- 
ened by the noble and tragic memories of 
what has passed. and take for our principle 
in the work of creation the setting up of a 
worthy national memorial as well as a com- 
plete national record. It ought to be in 
itself the monument of the war, a plage 
planned with such majesty of design as 
befits the thing commemorated ; a building 
by far more beautiful and impressive than 
any of the columns and statues recalling 
our earlier pride of arms, as this war is 
greater and higher of purpose than any in 
the past. It should be worthy of the first 
of our wars that was made by the will of 
the whole divided nation, and waged with 
the strength of its whole manhood and 
with all its resources. It should be worthy 
of that verdict of history upon this genera- 
tion of Britons which we can already fore- 
see. It should express our own pride in 
Our OWN country’s achievement. If all this is 
to be so, the enterprise cannot be pursued 
upon grudging and cheeseparing lines. 
We ought to propose to ourselves splen- 
dour and inspiration in the fullest measure 
that architectural and decorative art can 
give. generous and imaginative planning, 
grandeur in the mass. spacious beauty of 
interior, amplitude in arrangement, a 
general boldness and liberty of conception. 
with the carrying out of it all entrusted 
freely to finest talent. If we propose 
these things, we must will the means. Such 
a National memorial as we owe to the spirit 
of Britai his war will never come into 
being if the work on it is ruled be the 
thought of how little we need devote to it. 
It should be planned by the light of the 
lamp of sacrifice. whose beams, as Ruskin 
taught us, must be on the labour of 


the 


tic 


b If the spirit of 
niggardliness and false economy cannot be 
kept out of this business at least. then let 
us abandon the project ance and for all. 
Manv a great opportunity for noble public 
building has been wretchedly misused 
through this cause. If we are to have this 


National Museum,-let us have it as’ a 
monument to all who lived and died for 
their country in this tremendous time ; not 
aS a monument to our own failure of spirit 
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where things of beauty and stateliness are 
concerned. 

The plans prepared by the committee 
are, we (“Daily Telegraph ”) believe, -in- 
spired by the ideal which we have tried to 
indicate. Some of the larger features of 
the scheme which thev are understood to 
have submitted comprise the Central Hall 
of Honour. where the splendour of the 
setting should be in keeping with the fame 
of those immortalised there in painting 
and sculpture, the Memorial Gallery, 
where the name of every man who gave 
his life in the war should be’ engraved on 
bronze, along with the records of ships or 
military units which have left their corpo- 
rate mark on the history of these years; 
the two great glass-covered courts for the 
display of the mighty war machines of all 
kinds, and the surrounding buildings to 
house the smaller collections, the records, 
the photographs, and the war library. It 
is an ambitious plan; and it ought to be. 
tis suggested that a fitting site could be 
found on the land adjoining the new 
County Hall on the south bank of the 
Thames by Westminster Bridge; and we 
doubt if a better place could be chosen 
than this, so near the heart of the Capital, 
when the new building would gain gran- 
deur from the presence of the river and 
from the neighbourhood of pfher noble 
architecture. The expansion of the 
beauty of London is an aim in itself, and 
this selection of a site would be no small 
step in that progress. 


REINFORCED SLAB CONCRETE 
IN ENGINEERING WORKS. 


In an article contributed to “ Floor Slab 
Reinforcement,” a periodical “ issued occa- 
sionally in the interests of B.R.C. Fabric 
by the British Reinforced Concrete Engi- 
neering Company, Ltd.,” Mr. H. C. 
James-Carrington, M.C.I., M.I.M.E., 
writes that although reinforced concrete 
construction lends itself so readily to the 
many and varied constructions required in 
industrial plants, comparatively speaking 
but little use has been made of this valu- 
able material in the average industrial 
works. Apart from a limited number of 
reinforced concrete experts, architects and 
constructional engineers are only now be- 
ginning to realise its full value, and there 
is open a very wide field of application still 
untouched. There is hardly a branch of 
constructional or civil engineering in 
which reinforced concrete cannot be ad- 
vantageously and economically employed. 
For such structures as coal or ash bunkers, 
storage bins, tanks, retaining walls, factory 
floors, etc., this form of construction stands 
unrivalled. and I am convinced that a 
better understanding and realisation of the 
simplicity of the material and its applica- 
tion will lead to its very much wider adop- 
tion. 

Slab Reinforcement. 

The early method of reinforcing con- 
crete floor slabs, panel work of tanks, 
bunkers, etc., by means of ordinary bars, 
bent as for beam work, spaced and wired 
to separate transverse rods, was too slow~ 
for expeditious work, while the: compara- 
tively short lengths of bars that could be 
conveniently handled involved considerable 
extra metal in lanpage. 2 

This separate bar method has now been 
almost entirely superseded “by mesh re- 
inforcement in some form or other, -of 
which there are many forms now on the 
market. A consideration of the following 


conditions for my ideal mesh reinfo 


“ships or on materials removed frot 


will, however, very materially nar 
field available. 


Requirements in the Reinforcen 


The ideal mesh reinforcement 
have the following qualifications : 
1. A definite and uniform tens 
that can be depended upon to main 
estimated amount. = 
2. The tensile value of the’ reé; 
ment must be in straight parallel line 
formly and rigidly spaced, and cajq 
being readily placed to fall on th 
retical lines” of tension. ~ oe 
3. It should be free from short b 
kinks which destroy tensile value. - 
4. The-spaces between the reir 
metal must be ample and arrange 
the least possible restriction to: th 
flow of the liquid concrete arou 
metal. Small meshes should ther 
avoided. — 
3. The meshed material must be } 
able in long lengths to give c 
over a number of bays without join 
6. High tensile value means less 
employed and less dead weight 
carried. 


a ee ee ee ee 


i 


The Author’s Experience. 


The nearest approach to the ideal 
reinforcement that I have yet found is 
trically welded steel wire fabric. In 
the straight line tensile value of the 1 
is fully maintained, the bars are unifi 
and rigidly spaced, while the trans 
inforcements are rigidly connected 
out impairing the straight line 
value. 

The welded wire fabric is suffice 
pliant to be readily placed in the the 
cally correct position, yet sufficiently 
in itself to maintain its position 
placed, while the concrete is being 
around it; and as the material is o 
able in long lengths with a good ran 
strengths, the reinforcements ca 
readily applied to the various requir 
of loads, etc., without waste of ma 
very important consideration in these 
of accurate designing. 

The professional designer, like 
doctor, uses those enaterials best s ‘ 
each individual case, and with few 
tions during the last ten years I hav 
B.R.C. Fabric, on its merit, for sla’ 
inforcements with very gratifying Tel 
in many important works of widely d 
rent character. — 


Wages of Glasgow Plumbers 

Sir Richard Lodge, Edinburgh, 
award as arbiter in the dispute bety 
Master Plumbers’ Association in Gl 
and the Glasgow Lodges of the 
Operative Plumbers’ Association 
granted the men an advance in wé 
2d. per hour from September 1. J 
also granted a war bonus of 3s: pe 
from the same date. The rule reg 
wages in Glasgow and. suburbs hé 
amended in accordance with this-d 
It states that the standard rate of 
will be rs. 13d. per hour for con 
workmen, payable weekly. 
bing in chemical works or work 
ballast tanks, bilges, engine-room 
stokeholds of old ships, or when W 
on ‘‘ dirty ’’ materials removed from 
places the men are to receive 3d. p 
extra. When working on old oil 


ships the men are to receive 1d. p 
over the standard rate of wages. 
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}S sanatorium has been built during 
he war by the Liverpool Invalid 
en's Association for the surgical 
ment of tuberculous children. It is 
ed on a beautiful site, fourteen acres 
tent, in the Wirral peninsula in 
wire, on what is known as Liverpool 
The hospital is the outcome of the 
ynal Insurance Act, and the Associa- 
Is receiving a canital grant towards 
ection and an annual grant towards 
ice. It has been built from 
js prepared by Mr. T. W. Haigh, of 
jimge Street East, Liverpool, and ap- 
1 by the Local Government Board 
ioard of Education. 

¥ building, which commands fine 
vot the Cheshire and Welsh hills, is 
yied for 200 children, the accommoda- 
peing divided into four two-storey 


A WAR-TIME SANATORIUM 


. 


own NE 7 


7 
= rT} eS 
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pavilions, two of which (C and D) contain 
forty-four beds in each, two (E and F) con- 
tain forty-eight in each, and a one-storey 
observation and isolation pavilion (A and 
B) containing sixteen beds. The scheme 
comprises a large administrative block in- 
cluding operating section, X-ray depart- 
ment, rooms for splint dpplication and fo 
research. Accommodation is included fo 
a staff of residential medical superinten- 
dent, matron, cook, four teachers, thirty- 
one sisters and nurses, linen maid, and 
twenty-four maids. The large dwelling- 
house which was on the site when pur- 
a 


Be 


administrative department until the new 
administrative block is completed. The 
education of as many children as are 


capable of receiving it has been provided 
for in the form of an open-air class-room. 
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fer, All w.c.’s are bracketed from 
lis. Dual taps are fitted to the 
5, lavatories, and sinks, having, in the 
iting department and dressing-rooms, 
action taps and knee-action wastes. 
main wards are not heated, but in 
ions E and F warming apparatus has 
introduced into two small wards to 
medical exigencies should such arise. 
e sewage is treated on the site, which 
her flat—but with a slight fall to the 
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south—a septic tank system of drainage 
having been found to be impracticable. As 
some method of purification was felt to be 
desirable a “ separator” was considered a 
possible solution. Mr. Fred J. Commin, 
of 5, Victoria Street, was consulted and 
prepared a drain plan for the whole 
scheme, introducing a “separator” which 
successfully deals with the sewage, sepa~- 
rating the solids from the liquid, the 
latter passing through or over a series of 


To Wallasey 


E SANATORIUM, CHESHIRE: 


BLOCK PLAN. 
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troughs or channels, which process aerates 
and purifies the liquid sewage ; and after 
treatment the clear effluent is conveyed by 
a drain to the river Birket. 

All the buildings are lighted by electri- 
city, the power being supplied by the Wal- 
lasey Corporation. Gas is also supplied 
for hot-water bottle bpilers, sterilisers, and 
some gas fires in dressing and bathrooms 
where warmth is required suddenly for a 
short period. ‘This gas is obtained from 
the works at Hoylake. Water is obtained 
from the West Kirkby Waterworks. There 
is no laundry at present, the washing, ex- 
cepting small articles, being sent out. 

There is no mechanical system of venti- 
lation. Casement windows have been used 
in the ward pavilions. In the domestic 
portion sash windows are used and 
arranged with the usual fillet at 
sill to relieve the meeting rails. The 
M.A.P. system has been employed in the 
upper windows. 

It is estimated that the cost of the build- 
ings, exclusive of the purchase of the site 
and existing buildings (£3,645) will amount 
to £36,070. or £185 per bed, and that the 
total cost, inclusive of road-making, laying 
out terraces, etc., fees and equipment, will 
amount to £48,000, or £250 per bed. 

The contractors are Messrs. Brown and 
Backhouse, of Liverpool. 


Other sub-contractors and_ specialists 
are: Messrs. Diespeker, Holborn, ter- 
razzo; Messrs. Killick and Cochran, 


Liverpool, heating, cooking, and domestic 
hot water supply; Messrs. William 
Griffiths and Sons, Liverpool, plumbing ; 
Messrs. Brewer and Brunt, Hoylake, 
electric installation, including telephones ; 
Messrs. Peake and Son. Liverpool, wrought 
iron ; Messrs. John Stubbs and Son, Liver- 
pool, marble work; Messrs. E. A. Clarke, 
Ltd., Liverpool, Messrs. Well Fire Co., 
Liverpool, Messrs. Carron and Co., Liver- 
pool, grates and chimneypieces ; Messrs. 
The Sefton Lift and Shutter Co., Liver- 
pool, lifts; Messrs. James Parkinson, 
Liverpool, special fittings and fitments. 


WOMEN IN GASWORKS. 


Women, both in London and the pro- 
vinces, are now employed in many de- 
partments of gas manufacture and distri- 
bution, doing work which before the war 
was done exclusively by men. The Gas 
Light and Coke company employ 1,545 
women (300 as clerks and the remainder 
in works or outside maintenance). The 
South Metropolitan Gas Company | now 


employ (including clerical and outdoor 
staff) no fewer than 1,500 women. _ Bir- 


mingham and other corporation gas 
departments employ many hundreds. 

Some of the larger undertakings 
employ an experienced lady superinten- 
dent, who is in sole charge of the female 
staff, is responsible for discipline, and co- 
operates both in an administrative and 
advisory capacity with those who are en- 
gaged in the adaptation of the heavier 
jobs to the physique of women. An in- 
stance may be cited in the substitution of 
half-hundredweight sacks for the one and 
two-hundredweight sacks of coke, which 
are, of course, too heavy for loading and 
delivery by women. [Illustrations of women 
performing various tasks in a gasworks 
were given in last week’s issue, and in pre- 
vious issues we have shown illustrations of 
the many kinds of work, more or less akin 
to the building industries, in which women 
are rendering their country signal service 
in her hour of need. 
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R.1.B.A. 


The R.L.B.A. Record of Honour: 
Forty-Sixth List. 
The following particulars are taken from 
the OR. L.B As) Journal’? 


Falien in the War. 

Eaton, Captain Charles William, Leicester 

- Regiment (Associate, 1906). Died of 
wounds. Aged thirty-five. 

Wright, 2nd Lieut. Cecil Lawrence, Royal 
Garrison Artillery (Associate, 1910), 
Killed in action in France on July 7. 
Aged thirty-seven. 

Appleby, 2nd Lieut. Sidney Derrick, Loyal 
North Lancashire Regiment (Student, 
1913). Missing, believed killed in 
action. 

When last seen 2nd Lieut. Appleby was 
gallantly leading his men between the 
German first and second lines. Then a 
shell burst close to his party, and neither 
the survivors nor subsequent search parties 
could find his body. ‘‘A very gallant 
officer and a great favourite with us all,”’ 
writes his Company Captain. At the out- 
break of the war 2nd Lieut. Appleby was 
on the staff of Messrs. Bradshaw, Gass 
and Hope, of Bolton. 


Members’ Sons. 

Bowles, ‘Sub-Lieut. Geoffrey C., R.N.V.R. 
Killed in action. Son of Mr. Charles 
W.. Bowles (F.). and Lieut: B. J. 
Bowles, of the Buffs, another son of 
Mr. Bowles, was killed last September. 

Fellowes Prynne, 2nd Lieut. Norman, 
Deven Regiment. Reported missing 
and believed killed in action as from 
April 24 last. Fifth and youngest son 
of Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne (F.). 


Wounded ; Awards, etc. 

Brigadier-General A. B.  Hubback, 
C.M.G. (F.), was reported wounded in the 
list issued on July 12. 
. Lieut. Harry W. Mann (A.), who re- 
joined the Essex Yeomanry on mobilisa- 
tion and went to France in November, 
i914, was wounded at Hooge in May, 
1915, received a commission in the R.F.A. 
in September, 1915, was wounded at Loos 
in July, 1916, gazetted lieutenant in 
Januarv, 1917, and was mentioned in 
dispatches in June last. 
| end Lieut. E. A. Rahles Rahbula, 
R.F.A. (A.), has been awarded the Mili- 
tary Cross. ‘As forward observing 
officer to his battery he showed great fear- 
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ss in laying out telephone wires 
s the open to exposed posts, from 
1 he directed the fire of his battery. 
so showed great skill and resource in 
bying enemy entanglements by the 
y9f his battery, and by personal ob- 
tion he was able to render the utmost 
to his brigade.”’ 

i ieut. C. J. M. Young, R.E., elder 
ff Mr. George P. K. Young (F.). of 
, has’ been awarded the Military 


Iie * He made a strong point close to 
age under heavy fire of all kinds. He 


nenced work while the village was 
xecupied by the enemy. By his rapid 
the main position was made secure 
counter-attacks.”’ Mr. Young’s 
Jer son, a pilot in the R.F.C., was 
ig the aviators engaged in the air 
» the spot where his elder brother was 
ting. | 
iptain Percy T. Runton (A.) was men- 
din the ‘‘ Gazette ’’ for June 21 for 
ble services in connection with the 


Serving with the Forces. 
le following have to be added to the 


bringing the total to 76 Fellows, 523 
slates, 321 Licentiates, and 297 
ants: 

FELLOWS. 
fH. J., Indian Army Reserve of 
‘cers. 

LICENTIATES. 
tson, Gavin, Lieut.-Col., Camero- 
ns. 


ht, Osborn, A.S.C. Cadet Co. 

sinnon, W., Lieut., London Scottish. 
am, P. H., New Zealand Expedi- 
nary Force. 


STUDENTS. 


2nd Lieut., Northumber- 


cee. J., 
id Fusiliers. 
nson, F.C. S., Durham Light In- 
itry.. ) 
Promotions. ~ 
tporal Walter P. Rylatt (A.) has 
granted a commission as 2nd lieu- 
wt in the R.G.A. Special Reserve. 
mes Lieut. R. P. Oglesby, Staff 
S. (Licentiate), serving in France, 
promoted hon. captain. 


0 Architects Claiming Exemption. 

*. Francis Hooper (F.) having sug- 
‘d at the June business meeting that 
‘cation should be made to the autho- 
3 to allow appeals of architects for 


CHESHIRE: 
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exemption from military service to be 
adjudicated upon by a tribunal of archi- 
tects sitting at 9, Conduit Street, the 
Council referred the matter to the Archi- 
tects’ War Committee. The matter was 
discussed at the committee’s meeting on 
August 2, but in view of the smail number 
of architects now remaining to be dealt 
with and.the general undesirability of in- 
terfering with the ordinary course of re- 
cruiting, the committee decided to recom- 
mend the Council to take no action in the 
matter. It was suggested, however, that 
architects who have strong grounds for 
claiming exemption should communicate 
with the Secretary of the Institute, and 
their claims would then be dealt with and 
laid before the authorities if such a course 
seemed desirable. 


Working-Class Housing Schemes and 
Architects. 

Having been requested by Mr. Hayes 
Fisher to appoint a representative of the 
Institute to serve on the Committee which 
has been set up by the Local Government 
Board to consider various technical ques- 
tions in connection with the building of 
the large number of houses for the in- 
dustrial classes that will be required after 
the war, the President has nominated Sir 
Aston Webb, who has accepted the posi- 
tion. The other members of the Com- 
mittee are Sir John Tudor Walters, M.P. 
(chairman), Sir Charles Aillom, Mr. F. 
Paines, M.V.O., Mr. James Boyton, M.P., 
Mr. William Fairley, M.Inst.C.E., Mr. G. 
Marlow Reed, Mr. J. Walker Smith, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Mr. J. Squires, and Mr. 
Raymond Unwin (F.). Mr. E. Leonard, 
of the Local Government Board, is 
Secretary. 

A committee of the Institute has been 
constituted by the Council and is now sit- 
ting to consider the whole matter of the 


housing question from the architect’s 
point of view. The committee consists of 
the President, the hon. secretary, Sir 
Aston Webb, Professor Patrick Aber- 


crombie, Professor Adshead, Mr. W. R. 
Davidge, Mr. W. A. Harvey (Birming- 
ham), Mr. Arthur Keen, Mr. H. V. Lan- 
chester, Mr. D. B. Niven, Mr. G. Gilbert 
Scott, Mr. John W. Simpson, Mr. H. D. 
Searles Wood, Mr. George Hubbard, 
F.S.A., and Mr. Percy B. Tubbs. The 
Allied Societies have been invited to 
nominate representatives to serve on the 
Committee. A suggestion by the Man- 
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chester Society that separate local com- 
mittees of the Allied Societies should be 
formed to deal with local schemes and to 
keep in touch with the Central Committee 
in London met with the Committee’s 
approval and they have recommended its 
adoption. 


SIXTEEN CAMPS BUILT IN 
THREE MONTHS. 


More than a million men are now en- 
rolled in the United States Army and fully 
armed and equipped, and. with the excep- 
tion of those already at the front, they are 
being trained for war in one or other of 
America’s sixteen great training camps, 
which have cost nearly £10,000,000. The 
7,000 labourers employed have just com- 
pleted their work. 

It is a good instance of American 
“hustle’’ that these sixteen areas of grass 
or waste land have been transformed into 
camps to house on the average some 60,000 
men each in barely twelve weeks from 
start to finish. 

An up-to-date camp which may be taken 
as typical of the rest covers 2,000 acres of 
ground, exclusive of parades, manoeuvring 
grounds and rifle ranges. It contains no 
tents, and the men will live in two-storey 
wooden barracks, 200 ft. in length, with 
kitchens and mess rooms, all electrically 
lighted. The entire grounds are piped for 
fresh water, and are lighted by arc and 
incandescent lamps suspended from over- 
head cables. 

Over 4,000 railway cars were required to 
bring the necessary materials to each site. 
The bulk of this consisted of 26,000,000 ft. 
of timber, which required 1,325 cars to 
transport it; the roofing nails required 
filled one huge wagon, and nearly 1,000 
trucks were required to bring the crushed 
stone needed for road making. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


“ Science and Practice Combined in 
W aterproofing.” 
Under this title the Trus-Con Labora-~ 
tories, Central House, Kingsway, London, 
W.C., have issued a neat little pamphlet 


describing the Trus-Con waterproofing 
paste (concentrated), giving directions 


for its use, and providing specifications 
for waterproofing (1) cement stucco, (2) 
concrete in water towers, tanks, reser~ 
voirs, foundations, and similar structures, 
and (3) basements, tunnels, subways, etc. 
In the introduction it is laid down that the 
product developed for effective waterproof- 
ing must possess qualities that make it 
not only positive in results, but otherwise: 
adapted for general use in construction. 
“Tt should be very simple to use. It 
ought readily to mix with water, as water 
must be its distributor. It should be so 
economical as to permit of general use. 
Its result must be permanent. Finally, it 
must be of such a chemical composition 
that the strength of the finished structure 
shall not be one particle lessened, but if 
possible increased.” It is claimed that 
“Trus-Con waterproofing paste, concen- 
trated” effectively meets all these require- 
ments. Trus-con is a paste which, mix- 
ing very readily with water, forms a milk- 
like solution, which distributes itself 
evenly throughout the water, and hence 
is carried uniformly to every part of the 
mortar or concrete. Its power of repel- 
ling water does not weaken with age, but 
becomes stronger. It is colloidal in its 


N22 


nature, and hence completes the inherent 
waterproofing tendency of the mortar or 
cement by filling entirely the voids 
between the particles, and thus rendering 
the mass entirely impermeable. Full 
directions for using Trus-Con are given in 
the pamphiet, which contains also a num- 
ber of illustrations of buildings, reser- 
voirs, etc., in which this material has-been 
successfully employed. A list of users in- 
cludes the War Office, the Admiralty, the 
Home Office, and many eminent firms of 
builders, contractors, and manufacturers. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Barry Garden Suburb. 

Barry Garden Suburb, which has been 
in course of construction for the past three 
years, has been formally dedicated, on the 
completion of the first block of fifty-two 
houses. Mr. W. Jones Thomas, J.P., 
chairman of Barry Garden Suburb, Ltd., 
presided, and Major David Davies, M.P., 
cut the ribbon at the opening of Westwood 
Rise. 


The Grille of the Ladies’ Gallery. 

The grille has now been removed from 
the Ladies’ Gallery of the House of Com- 
mons. It is understood Sir Alfred Mond 
(H.M. First Commissioner of Works) has 
decided that one panel of the grille shall 
be kept at the House of Commons as a 
relic of times that have been. Another is 
to be presented to the London Museum. 
The remainder of the panels are to be 
stored and used, if possible, in any future 
scheme of building in London. 


Restricted City Improvements. 

The war has put a complete stop to street 
widenings in, the City of London. In 
ordinary times the annual outlay is any- 
thing between £100,000 and £300,000. 
For the year just reported upon it was only 
a little over £10,000. How soon there 
will be a return to the old figure remains 
to be seen. 


Housing in the London Suburbs. 

According to a correspondent of the 
“Scotsman,” estate agents in the suburbs 
of London are just now enjoying a unique 
experience. Their offices are inundated 
with inquiries for houses at rentals below 
£60 a year, but their books are: practically 
empty. In one district thirty minutes out 
from town by Underground, there are at 
least two agents without a house to let. Of 
shops they have an unusually large num- 
ber, and there are streets with “To let ” 
notices in half the business premises, but 
houses which a couple of years ago were 
looked at askance are now no. sooner 
vacated by one tenant than they are occu- 
pied by another. 


Architects and Atr Raids, 

Mr. Sydney . Perks, surveyor to the 
Corporation of the City of London, has 
sent the following letter to the editor of the 
R.I.B.A. Journal: « Guildhall, _ E.C.2, 
August 7; 1917; Sir,—At a meeting at the 
Mansion House it was decided that the 
occupiers of certain buildings in the City 
should be asked to exhibit notices stating 
that the public could take refuge there. It 
was necessary to make a survey of the 
whole city as quickly as possible, and I 


Should like to acknowledge in our Journal: 


the prompt and valuable assistance so 
kindly given by Messrs. Aickman, Max 
Clarke, Cross, Davidee, Gosling, Gold- 
smith, Hornblower, Lanchester, Marks, 
Martin Saunders, Shepherd, Stevens, 
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Surrey, Lewis Solomon, Stenning, Tubbs, 
and Wigglesworth.—Yours obediently, 
Sydney Perks, City Surveyor.” 
Speedter Placing of Building Operatives. 
A joint meeting of the employers and 
workmen’s committees to advise on the 
work of the employment exchanges in con- 
nection with the building trades was held 
at the offices of the Employment Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Labour last week, 
Mr. C. F. Rey, Director of the Employ- 
ment Department, in the chair. The 
meeting considered and confirmed certain 
arrangements which had been agreed to at 
previous meetings of the separate com- 


mittees regarding the more rapid placing | 


of workmen in employment through the 
exchanges, and it was agreed that the 
arrangements come to should be communi- 
cated to the building trade employers 
throughout the country, with a view to en- 
listing their co-operation in the matter. 
The question of the action to be taken by 
exchanges during pericds of trade dis- 
putes was also considered. 


Dublin Housing. 

At a meeting of Dublin Corporation a 
letter was read from the Local Government 
Board in reference to the application of 
the Corporation for sanction to loans of 
£70,000 and £16,822 for the erection of 
houses under the Wurking Classes Act on 
the sites known as McCaffrey’: Estate and 
St. James's Walk areas. With regard to 


the first-mentioned scheme, the evidence at: 


the inquiry held by Mr. Cowen, in July, 
1915, led the board to believe that the 
plans for the buildings were to be recon- 
sidered and amended plans submitted. It 
appeared, however, that the Corporation 
had now adopted a set of plans for the 
scheme which were submitted at the in- 
quiry. These plans had many good points, 
but could be much improved without extra 
cost, on the lines of later nlans for four- 
roomed houses prepared by the City Archi- 
tect for the Fairbrothers’ Fields area 
schemes ; and, subject to the condition that 
the plans for the houses to be erected on 
the McCaffrey Estate would be modified in 
accordance with the City Architect’s Tater 
designs for the dwellings referred to, the 
Board had expressed their sanction to the 
loans applied for. 


Cottages in Rural Districts. 

The annual report of the Rural Housing 
andi Sanitation Association, which has just 
been issued, says one of the greatest diffi- 
culties in promoting cottage building has 
been the inability of the labourer to pay 
an economic rent for his cottage. On the 
other hand, if the farmer is to pay a proper 
wage, his position must be rendered more 
secure than it has been of late years; in 
connection with the question of prepara- 
tion for the period of reconstruction at the 
end of the war, the committee feel most 
strongly the importance of building 


schemes being. prepared. in readiness. for’ 


immediate action when peace is. declared. 
They hope that rural district councils will 
devote serious attention to this matter. If 
prompt action is not taken as soon as the 
war is over, a situation of extreme diffi- 
culty, even of peril, may arise. It is most 
urgent that local authorities should :make 
ready in advance for an adequate supply of 
good cottages for the rural population, so 
that they may not be found at the critical 
moment unprepared. 
beginning active building pperations may 
occur in some cases before-the war ends. 
The point which the Association wishes to 
drive home is the necessity for immediate 
preparation. 


The -moment . for: 


SEMI-PERMANENT  BUILDINC 


In an article under this heading in “ 
Times’’ of September 4, it is conter 
that many buildings, of widely diffe 
uses, might well be built more, cheaply h 
less solidly without being uncomfortab|; 
unsightly. Proportion, colour, light } 
shade, grouping, and the arrangemer, 
surroundings contribute much to the ;; 
effect of buildings, and they may be g> 
full play in semi-permanent consti 
There is a margin between the abnorm] 
hasty and light construction necessanj 
war time and the deliberate solidity. 
peace time in which to find a mea 
sound, light, economical design wit) 
ugliness. Architecture, science, com) 
sense, and “push and go” ought tq 
able to combine. i 

Good appearance goes with simpliy 
good proportions, and carefully arrar} 
masses. At the proper time the build 
must be ruthlessly scrapped. Builds 
can last too long. They can be good 
vants in their youth and yet bad mast 
in their old age, when they are too vi 
able, as material, to scrap. A build 
which must be used for an organisatic i 
was never intended to serve cramps ki 
ness. If it is solid, alterations are exjn 
sive and troublesome, and! total demoliy 
is also expensive. Many firms are bu: 
in expensive but out-of-date offices. | 

Instances of buildings which © shi 
never be built as permanent abound, | 
now possess many examples of semi-pera 
nent hospitals, which in efficiency \ 
comfort are not inferior to the big pera 
nent institutions. The large permaii 
hospitals in cities, where sites must) 
cramped, must continue to be consinal 
in a solid manner, but in many other c2 
where land is cheap there is scope) 
lighter work. Hospitals of the che: 
type can be kept up to date, and are i 
elastic. The efficiency of a hospital a 
sists not so much in the materials ii 
made of as in the working of the organi 
tion, the efficiency andi economy of i 
attendance and service.. Good plannz 
sound but simple details, good sanitat1 
cheerful surroundings are all importt 
and these requirements can be fully 2 
in well-designed hut hospitals. i 

When we come to dwelling-houses ' 
find that most small houses are builti 
live in and nothing more.. Their atts 
tiveness is just enough to: tempt a ter! 
to look inside. The design of each of tl 
little homes depends closely on the soi 
and economic conditions at the time wh 
they are built. Each decade so far 
deposited a depressine accumulation } 
out-of-date houses, and what is really ar 
tectural wreckage. These houses ; 
radically unsuitable whether as fi3, 
shops, or workrooms. It would be uni 
to blame the designers; they could » 
have foreseen what would be anathemé¢ 
the next generation. But they made 
buildings of lasting and expensive m? 
rial which is almost as worthless as sera 

The country is. now several hundd 
thousand houses short. .We should see 
it that this immense building operatiois 
properly done, but it will be distribu 
over so large an area that its magnit 
and importance may well escape obser! 
tion. We do not want jerry-building; ! 
we cannot afford to waste time and mo) 
on unnecessary solidity. Cheap, rap!) 
erected, sound, and pleasing homes will® 
required, and the present is the time?! 
taking stock of our ideas regarding set 
permanent work. y 
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NATIONAL PAPER ECONOMY. 


iy WING to the necessary Government restrictions 

on paper supplies, all elements of waste must 

be rigorously excluded. Our readers, we are 
e, will gladly assist in promoting this object, which 
an item in national economy. They can do so 
sctually in either of two ways—(1) By placing a 
ect subscription for this Journal, or (2) by constantly 
raining it through the same newsagent. Casual 
-chases—now here, now there—create a serious dis- 
‘pancy between supply and demand, and cause a 
stage that would obviously be reduced to a mini- 
m but for the casual and erratic purchasing which 
earnestly ask our readers to avoid. 


>is not surprising to read that at the sale of the 

Hope heirlooms housed at Deepdene Mansion, 
Dorking, “ prices ruled high.” and that there was 
pirited bidding for the antique furniture.’ Pre- 
ely what significance attaches to the word “ antique” 
here applied we are unaware; but if, as may be 
sumed, much of the furniture was designed by 
omas Hope himself, in the English Empire style, 
> term is not entirely happy ; for Hope worked in an 
sentially modern spirit, although, following his 
end Percier, he chose for his mo¢zfs the best forms 
nt he could find in the best periods of ancient 
ilisation. Hope had the rare felicity of designing 
love of the work. He was of the select company 
“divine amateurs,” free from the necessity of work- 
t for bread or of pleasing capricious patrons. Wisely 
posing: Percier for his guide, he otherwise gave free 
lty to the fine artistic taste which had been engen- 
red in the house of his father, a rich banker, who 
id collected at Haarlem a magnificent treasury of 
yects of art. 

* ee ba res s 


Thomas Hope was born about 1770 (the exact date 

not been conclusively ascertained), and, early 
hibiting a keen love of architecture, was able to 
atify it by spending eight years in Italy, visiting 
bo Egypt, Greece, and the East. Further, his wealth 
ied him to collect a large number of antique 
ubles (including the famous Hope Athena, of the 
od of Phidias), which he at first placed in his house 
Duchess Street, Cavendish Square, removing them 
imately to the Classical mansion he built for 
mself at Deepdene, near Dorking. Hope_ was 
# only an amateur in design, but was also a liberal 
tron of the arts, frequently commissioning, for 
ample, Flaxman, of whose work specimens were 
obably among the statuary that has been dispersed 
‘the Deepdene sale. One can only trust that the 
dre precious of the art treasures will remain in the 
untry. In any case, however, they will no doubt be 
dely scattered. So. far as Hope’s own designs are 


ected, regret at the dispersal loses some ofits. 


hgnancy when we remember that Hope has left a 

manent record of his peculiarly refined genius in 
3 book on “Household Furniture and Interior 
ecoration” (1807), from which several plates have 
‘en opportunely reproduced in recent issues of this 
urnal. Hope’s great service to art has been neatly 
mmarised by Mr. A. E. Richardson, who, in an 


ticle on “The Empire Style in England,” in the 


“Architectural Review” tor November, IQII, says 
that “he attempted to raise furniture design from the 
rank of a cringeing second-rate art practised by trades- 
men to the level of a living and first-rate art closely 
allied to architecture.” There is some slight consola- 
tion in the thought that his examples, being scattered, 
will therefore assume a wider influence. 


* * * 6 


Thomas Hope, it may be assumed, was the pioneer 
of the comparatively plain interior. It must have been 
he who started the perhaps rather extreme revulsion 
from the arcaded, pedimented, corniced, columned, 
pilastered rooms beloved by Inigo Jones, Chambers, 
the brothers Adam, and the rest, and reduced us to 
rectangles. Certainly the meaningless array of 
functionless forms had been carried to ridiculous 
extremes for no better reason than that they were 
thought to follow the precedent of the great masters, 
or were, at all events, fashionable. Quite small rooms 
were cluttered up with these adornments, and _ their 
abolition gave the middle-class householder an appre- 
ciable addition to the air-space in his drawing-room. 
Very often the huge pilasters were made to a scale 
that was supposed to be “correct” as a matter of 
Classical prescription, but was obviously and absurdly 
clisproportionate to the scale of a small house; the 
answer to this objection being that the Greeks and 
Romans always observed the same proportions in their 
columns, independently of the size of the building! 
That was not always reassuring ; and the columns and 
mouldings were gradually refined until they may be 
said to have been ultimately whittled away. One'can- 
not regret their disappearance from small houses; and 
the finaledisappéarance of the pediment from all 
interiors whatsoever would afford considerable satis- 
faction to those who believe that the true function of a 
pediment is to bear off the rain, and should therefore 
be exercised out of doors. An extension of such 
purism, however, would rob us of about two-thirds of 
our decorative devices. Logic can be pushed too far 
for poor humanity. 


* * * * 


Possibly Hope’s fine taste in furniture design led 
him to exaggerate the importance of furniture. It 
may be freely granted that the furniture should suit 
the house; but occasionally it would almost appear 
that Hope inverted this cone, and was disposed to 
make the house suit the furniture; which is by no 
means so absurd as building a barrel to fit a bung. 
Occasions are not rare on which the gallery is con- 
structed to house the art treasure ; and that always the 
building should be designed for the nicest possible 
accommodation of its contents is mere truism; but 
perhaps Hope was disposed to push this principle to 
an extreme. It will be remembered that one of the 
plates shown in the Journal a few weeks ago _illus- 
trated a room that he had designed for the reception 
of four Indian pictures. That was a perfectly legiti- 
mate proceeding, and was no solecism: but to design 
tables and chairs in the English Empire style, or any 
other style, and then build round them, would be to 
exaggerate the importance of what, after all, are mere 
appurtenances. From the moment that a chair 
becomes an object to venerate rather than to sit upon, 
it should be sent off to a museum, lest a worse thing 
happen to it. 
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A quaint simile relating to architecture is worth 
noting. Writing on the vexed question of the Man- 
chester Infirmary site, the Rev. W. Boyd Dawkins 
remarks that “ each building should be as truly related 
to the activities carried on within it as a snail shell is to 
a snail.” It is to be feared that the comparison is 
more striking than apt. A winkle or a whelk, a clam 
or an oyster, would have served equally well or ill; 
except that the snail has it for observabie “ activities,” 
as the rev. gentleman will be very well aware if he is 
growing greenstuff on a war-time scale; for the shmy 
gasteropod must now be enjoying the time of his life, 
and the house he carries on his back must require 
repeated extensions at short intervals. He seems 
always to fill it to repletion, and hence, so far from 
being held up as a model of housing, he should be 
denounced as a shocking example of overcrowding. 
He does not leave himself room enough to turn over 
in his sleep. His attachment to his home is rather 
touching, but it is as well that he “owns the house he 
lives in,” for any question of “landlord’s fixtures” 
might turn out awkwardly for him. As an exemplar 
in architecture the snail is, on the whole, a conspicuous 
failure ; his one merit being that he proceeds logically 
in building from within outwards, deriving the eleva- 
tion from the plan. 


Possibly the snail simile arose from a sub-conscious 
association of ideas. Festina lente would be the snail’s 
motto if he could choose one; and the Manchester 
Infirmary site question has not been unduly hustled. 
We had thought that a design for the building which 
is ultimately to occupy the site had been selected some 
time ago; but it appears that the question has been 
reopened ; for the substantive portion of Mr. Boyd 
Dawkins’s letter to the “ Manchester Guardian” is a 
discussion of the type of building that should be 
adopted. He holds that a building modelled on a 
Greek temple, while “fitted for the dim religious light 
of a heathen deity in the bright sunny climate of 
Greece and Italy”; or appropriate to Edinburgh, “ the 
modern Athens”; or to Bath, “where the dominant 
buildings are of the Classical style of the latter half of 
the eighteenth century”; would be unsuitable in the 
“dull smoke-laden atmosphere of Manchester.” He 
thinks that the British Museum, the buildings at South 
Kensington, the City Hall in Glasgow, and the Whit- 
worth Institution and the Municipal School of 
Technology in Manchester, are more meet for imita- 
tion. We are disposed to agree with him, with the 
reservations that “the sunny climate of Greece and 
Italy” is not exactly duplicated in Edinburgh, which 
has been called not only “the Modern Athens” but, 
perhaps more appropriately, “ Auld Reekie ” and “ The 
Grey City of the North ”; and that the British Museum 
is often held up as a model of Classicality. He adds: 
“We must clearly define our aims before we build. 
All the masterpieces of architecture have grown out 
of the needs of their time. There is no reason why we 
should not add another masterpiece to meet the 
present needs worthy of our time and our city.” Sound 
and excellent views ; but we were under the impression 
that a design had been accepted, and that, according 
to our recollection, it admirably fvifils the conditions 
Mr. Boyd Dawkins lays down. But what happened 
before the war is already a dim memory. 


* * * * 


Ladies are still telling us—perhaps more copiously 
than convincingly—how houses should be built; and 
the demand for cupboards is so persistent that we feel 
alarmed for the timber supply. It may be safely 
assumed that there is not enough wood in the kingdom 
to give woman all the cupboards she craves. All things 
are possible to reinforced concrete, and here is a new 
held for it. Cupboards, according to a one-time 


‘ provision for future developments will have to be very. 


popular lecturer—he was a clergyman, and therefor 
could talk to the ladies with a measure of freedor 
denied to the rest of us—always smell of mice an 
tapioca. This impeachment was always met with 
giggle of assent. Obviously, therefore, it was nc 
regarded as a home truth against the ladies. The| 
would transfer the blame to the architect. If, howeve; 
it were found feasible to construct cupboards of rein 
forced concrete, “ mice, rats, and such small deer, 
would be effectually excluded. An alternative woul 
be the steel fitments now so commonly adopted ii 
business houses. They would save much space a 
compared with wood, and rodents cannot gnaw upo) 
them ; and they would not be much dearer than Woo 
at present prices. If ever they are adopted they 
should be given some less clumsy and more expressivi 
name than cupboards, if only because one grow: 
heartily tired of its iteration. | 
* * * * 

Last week we hazarded the observation that ever 
when a lady gets all the cupboards she wants, they 
will be in some way fatally wrong. Pat comes the 
confirmation. A lady writer in the “Daily Sketch’ 
says that “the stupid old-fashioned house, with neve: 
a cupboard and as few doors as possible, is a haven oj 
rest in comparison ” with the house in which there is < 
full supply of fitments. “TI just have to battle with 
the “conveniences,” she says, “as best I can. Wher 
a man sets out to build a convenient house, he always 
remembers that women grumble at a national shortage 
of cupboards. So he proceeds to put cupboards in 
every possible situation. My kitchen and best bed- 
room are both ruined by capacious cupboards which 
have been built in the wrong places—which are the 
wrong shape, and have the wrong kind of doors, which 
open in the wrong way.” There we have it. More 
than ever it becomes clear that the architect would be 
unwise as well as ungallant to defend himself against 
this vigorous onslaught by the ladies, who, it appears, 
may be very safely left to contradict and confute each: 
other. Our most politic answer to all these complaints 
is “a patient shrug; for sufferance is the badge of all 
our tribe.” But this “monstrous regiment” of cup-' 
board-clamorous women had. better make secure their. 
defences ; for we have in training an army of Amazons 
who will be able to meet them on more eaual terms— 
will fearlessly “ speak with the enemy in the gate,” or 
at least at the door of the cupboard. Z| 


* * * * 


More ingenious than useful, we fear, is the latest 
suggestion for bomb-proof shelters. It is that railway 
embankments may be pierced with dug-outs. An 
objection that is anticipated by the author is that the 
stability of the embankment might be endangered, 
but this is a difficulty that could be easily overcome. | 
What is more to the purpose is that in present circum | 
stances the provision would be almost useless. Air: 
raiders attack towns, and railway embankments are 
mostly remote from centres of dense population. If, 
unhappily, as some experts suppose, attacks from the | 
air become the leading feature of future warfare, and | 
consequently it will be necessary to distribute civil 
populations as widely as possible, railway embank-— 
ments might possibly admit of the suggested adapta- 
tion ; but they would have the serious disadvantage Of © 
offering a special mark to the enemy. Asa temporary | 
expedient, the suggestion is almost valueless; and 


carefully thought out in the light of expert knowledge 
and experience. In the meantime, all the ingenuity 
that can be devoted to the subject should be concen- 
trated on the problem of protecting civil populations | 
from these dastardly outrages on humanit« and we 
think that closer attention should be given to the 
problem as it affects schools. 
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NOTE in last week’s issue implies that we are a 
word-ridden community. It set me searching 
for an article “On the Hostility to Certain 

Nords ’’ which Mr. Thomas R. Lounsbury, Professor 
»f English in Yale University, once contributed to 
pasatper. It opens with this passage: “ Nothing 1s 
nore striking in the history of. language than the 
yostility which manifests itself at particular periods 
particular words or phrases. By this is not meant 
‘he aversion entertained by individuals to certain 
ocutions. This is a state of mind which characterises 
is all, and rarely if ever does it affect seriously the 
fortune of the expression disliked.. The reference 
nere is to that organised onslaught made by large 
aumbers upon some unfortunate word or construction 
with the object of driving it entirely out of use.’’ He 
cites several instances of words at which a dead set 
aas been made, but dwells chiefly on the general 
ybjection to “ female ” as either an adjective or a sub- 
stantive denoting girl or woman. He shows that the 
objection is quite modern and quite inexplicable. But 
“he ladies object to it, and that is enough. 


* * * * 


They object to-it witheringly. An advertisement 
for a “ female teacher ’’ brought a shoal of letters not 
applying for the post, but objecting to the word 
“female.’’ But the soft sex is hard to please. No 
sooner had “female’’ been abandoned to the 
soologists than the word “lady” began to excite 
‘ndignation. It had been assumed by the washer- 
ady and the char-lady too freely to please the New 
Woman, who declared austerely that “woman”’ 
was good enough for her. Then, unluckily, some 
zraceless wag wrote an epigram about “ woman bring- 
‘ng wo to man,”’ and “ lady ”’ was at once revived to 
spite him. “ Fare-lady,’’ spoken of a conductress of 
as or tram, is a courtly conceit that one must rather 
admire. Exactly how the balance sways just now as 
ha “lady ” and “ woman’’ I cannot pretend to 
say; but this delicate point will have to be settled 
sefore advertising for assistant architects of the 
superior sex; and I foresee that most untoward com- 
dlications may ensue upon the addition “with a view 
0 partnership.”’ 

* * * %* 


It is a most perplexing problem. A simple solution 
would be to invent the word “architectress.’’ Were 
‘t not so abominably ugly it might be defended as 
im example of Neo-Grec. “ Architectrix’’ would be 
ao better. There is too homonymous a flavour about 
the “trix ’’ part of it, which, even if it escaped the 
vigilance of a suspicious public, would suggest to the 
male student a generic nickname for the ladies in the 
school. They would be known as Trixies—a name to 
which the histrionic art has established a prior claim, 
Sut which, nevertheless, the very susceptible male 
student would find fragrant of the “Blessed 
Beatrix’; and the same type of fond youth would 
‘ply to the lady decorator on duty Coventry Pat- 
More’s title of “ The Angel in the House.’’ Was the 
queen of lady decorators, Angelica Kaufmann, really 
1 in her day as “ Miss Angel,’’ or was that 
nerely a happy thought for the title of a novel by 
Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie)? By all 
accounts Angelica had no very angelic temper; but 
that is neither here nor there. Certainly she must 
fave been very fascinating: for it is said that most 
nen she met fell immediately in love with her, includ- 
ce such unimpressionable persons as Reynolds and 
Fuseli. Whether or not Fuseli was an attractive man 
$ not proved by the fact that Mary Woollstonecraft 
fell violently in love with him. It was a confirmed 
iabit of Mary’s, exercised on a new object at intervals 


HERE AND THERE. 


of six months or so. Mary would have been delighted 
with the manly strides that women are taking to-day ; 
for was she not the mother of all such as assert 
women’s rights ? 


* * * * 


To get away from the ladies and come back to 
words (which is to speak paradoxically ; for [ remem- 
ber a hard saying in the current issue of “ Drawing 
and Design,’’ in which it is said of a typical lachry- 
mose lady: “ She would be a credit to any funeral : 
if it were not impossible to imagine a mute woman, it 
would be easy to imagine her a woman mute”), It 
was a professor who called attention to our super- 
sensitiveness to the effect of words. We must be 
careful, for example, how we use the words “social ”’ 
and “ democrat.’’ In certain assemblies, it appears, 
they are tabu. Those assemblies must not be hastily 
set down as woefully old-fashioned. A word that is 
more than a word—is a symbol or formulary for a 
complete system of approved prejudices—has lost its 
primitive innocence as well as its primary signific- 
ance. It is a dangerous thing to handle. Such words 
ought to be placed in an Index Expurgatorius, or at 
least marked with a dagger in the dictionary. In the 
Council Chamber of the R.I.B.A. there should be 
exposed a “List of Words and Phrases that We 
May Not. Use.” A full list could not be affixed 
to the walls. It would make a tolerably stout 
volume. It would include “ The Mistress Art,”’ 
“Grand Manner,’ “Architectural expression,’’ 
“Simple and dignified treatment,’’? “Scholarly 
interpretation,” “Reliance on mass. and _ propor- 
tion.’”’ ... Nobody would ever venture to say any- 
thing whatever, for fear of “putting somebody’s 
back up.’’ Consequently the Council would lapse 
into complete dumbness until the Lady Fellows 
restored the gift of tongues. 


co * * * 


That same word Professor is dangerous in the 
handling. You never know in what particular 
instance its use or its omission will be deemed the 
unforgiveable sin. A, having read his Ruskin and 
his Matthew Arnold, has an ineffable scorn for it, 
refusing to class himself with phrenologists, con- 
jurers, and boxing instructors. B, on the other hand, 
will write you an angry reminder that he is not Mr. 
B, but Professor B, of such-and-such a university ; or 
of some mechanics’ institution that has got itself 
affiliated to a university. So also with Doctor ; except 
that it is always safe to apply this prefix to the medi- 
cine man, just as it is never untoward to address a 
police-constable as Sergeant, unless he happen to be 
a cut or two above that honourable grade. How they 
get on in Germany, where everybody is either a pro- 
fessor or doctor, and where the case is horribly 
complicated by the Frau assuming her husband's 
title, one can only faintly imagine, but, anyhow, it 
serves them right. One could wish that all such 
invidious distinctions were abolished in this country ; 
instead of which the powers deliberately augment 
them by the addition of “Dame.’’ Anyone suggest- 
ing that these observations are democratic is hereby 
reminded in advance that democratic and social are 
forbidden words. No really respectable dictionary 
would harbour them. Eheu! what a grimly funny 
world it is! 

* * 


In the industrial world they are perhaps less 
squeamish about words. Their language, like that of 
Mr. Bill Nye, is “ frequent and free.’’ They do not 
object to the rather invidious distinction (as it might 
seem to the fastidious) between “masters ’’ and 
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“men.’’ They raise not the cavil of the courts zx re 
the officer who objected to counsel’s reference to “ this 
soldier’’ with, “I am an officer,’’ and was not over- 
pleased with the amendment—“ Very well, then— 
this officer who is no soldier.’’ One does not hear that 
employers object to the monopoly by operatives of 
the term men, although the “men’’ sometimes 
murmur at the word “masters’’; but what to do? 
“Employers ’’ and “employees’’ may wear an air of 
greater correctitude, but do not tend less to caco- 
phony than to economy ; besides, the printers always 
like to render employee French fashion, with an 
accent, as if friend Bricky were “a clerk foredoomed 
his father’s soul to cross, and pen a sonnet when he 
should engross.’’ And “employé,’’ look you, must 
be altered for the indication of femininity ; and when 
the ladies who have invaded the building business in 
all its reaches insist on this distinction, away goes 
“men’’ as a collocative (my coinage, I fear; pray 
pardon it), and the printer will find that his attach- 
ment to the French form will create a difficulty for 
him. What plural can he give it that shall include 
both sexes? He must fall back on the time-honoured 
English form “employees.’’ Indeed, the vocabulary 
of the building trade will have to be considerably 
revised in the interests of the ladies. Some of the 
technical terms handed down to us by our rude fore- 
fathers are unnecessarily vivid. Now is the time to 
scrap them with the rest of our antiquated machinery. 
But we cannot hope to get away from the tyranny of 
words. If they do not exercise it in one way, they 
will in another. As Addison said in the “ Spectator,”’ 
“Words, when well chosen, have so great a Force, 
that a Description often gives us more lively Ideas 
than the Sight of Things themselves. The Reader 
finds a Scene drawn in stronger Colours, and painted 
more to the Life in his Imagination, by the help of 
Words, than by an actual Survey of the Scene which 
they describe. In this case the Poet seems to get the 
better of Nature.’’ I seem to have detected a tincture 
of poetry in descriptions of estates for sale. But 
poetry is all-pervasive. 
DIOGENES. 


Tinfes TbNU etsy 


Architectural Ideas in War-time. 
T is an excellent exercise of the memorising and the 
| imaginative faculties to employ them after the 
manner of the architect on war service whose 
fourth sketch we reproduce this week. It may be 
supposed that one’s best ideas remain as it were in 
solution, failing the stimulus that would crystallise 
them. Eventually they perish unrecorded, remaining 
inchoate even in the possessor, and virtually non- 
existent for those whom their portrayal might have 
helped. There is nq waste, it is said, so great as the 
waste of thought. We are glad, therefore, that th:- 
particular architect is giving us the visible presentment 
of his day-dreams—“ and as imagination bodies forth 
the forms of things unknown, turns them to shapes, 
and gives to airy nothings ”—but there the quotation 
stops, for the artist declines to give his creations “a 
local habitation and a name.” He prefers that their 
application should suggest itself to the mind of the 
beholder. 


Doorways in Ashburnham House, Westminster. 

It is generally agreed that much of the interior work 
in Ashburnham House is unsurpassed for serene 
beauty, and to this effect the staircases and the door- 
ways are chiefly contributory. On the first floor the 
suite of rooms comprising an ante-room and the great 
drawing-room which is now the library of Westminster 
School is, it has been said, “perhaps as beautiful as 
anything could well be.” A fine niece of carved and 


pierced work forms a fanlight to the door leading fro 
the stairway to the ante-room ; and the carved enric’ 
ments to the doorway shown on the other half of ti 
plate are of great delicacy. With regard to much. 
the work that is commonly attributed to Inigo Jone 
the question usually arises whether it was really ] 
who did it, or whether it was executed by his hene 
man Webb. In this case the same point has been 
dispute, but it seems certain that Inigo Jones was t 
designer, although Webb may have been entruste 
with its supervision. 


“Upton,” Frithwood Avenue, Northwood. 

This house, at Northwood, Middlesex, was cor. 
pleted in the latter part of 1915 for Mr. A. Taylor, 
occupies a site of about an acre, and was designed as 
complete little family residence for a City ma 
Compactness and convenience have been studied, | 
reduce domestic labour. The principal rooms su. 
round the entrance hall, which is entered from a log 
carried out in Bath stone; the kitchen, pantry, bad 
staircase, dresser, and stores are all placed as conv 


ently as possible for serving to the dining-room. C 
the first floor are provided four spacious bedroom 
with a good dressing and bathroom ; and on the seco 
floor a bath for maids and three bedrooms, makzr 
seven bedrooms in all, while three boxrooms are pr 
vided. The object has been to utilise space to tf) 
utmost advantage, to reduce the cost and economi} 
domestic labour. As the position is rather an expose 
one, the outer walls are faced with hand-made san: 
faced bricks. The walls on the south and west sid) 
above the ground floor were rendered inside wr 
“Pudloed ” cement for the first coat of plaster, 2 
finished in Parian. This has rendered the inter’ 
perfectly damp-proof. By studying economy in ei 
way, the cost of the house in 1915 was very little abo 
pre-war rates. The house was designed and supe 
vised by Mr. George E. Clare, M.S.A., of Harrow 


Blenheim Palace, South Elevation. S| 

It is said that the best way of learning languages, 
by means of re-translation. It was the method recor 
mended by Ascham in his “ Scholemaster.” Y« 
turn Tully into English, and, after a while, turn yo 
English into Latin as much like Tully’s as you c& 
contrive it. Something comparable to this is seen 
the exercises of the architectural schools. You stuc 
the buildings that are worth it, thus acquiring first } 
all the power of observing good design; accurat 
coming through actual measurement. Then com 
the secondary advantage of seeing what the buildir 
looks like on paper. Conversely, and almost inseé: 
sibly, the power 1s acquired of knowing how a drawit 
will look when translated to three dimensions. It 
Ascham’s method with the slight difference the 
having measured and drawn Blenheim Palace, fi 
instance, one is not immediately required to re-ere 
the building. Still, the principle holds good, ar 
therefore of the making of measured drawings the: 
is no end. Our plate of the south elevation of Ble 
heim Palace is by Mr. H. C. Mason, of the Liverpo! 
School of Architecture, and is reproduced, by perm 
sion, from the “ Liverpool Architectural Sketch Book 
An article on “Sir John Vanbrugh, Blenheim, a 
Woodstock,” appeared in our issue for July 18, and 
portrait of Sir John armears on p. 38, July 25. O 
those two dates, plates were published showing phot 
graphic views of the elevations, and in last week’s isst 
a measured drawing of the east elevation was shown 


Extensions to St. Thomas's School, Bath Row, 
Birraimgham. ; 
The schools to which this working-drawing rete 
are described in the article on p. 129. We believ 
that Messrs. Harrison and Cox, the architects, al 
entitled to the credit of having built the first rez 
forced-concrete school in England. + 


\ 


UTTING back the clock from summer time to 
solar or mean time last Sunday was a reminder 
that soon the domestic hearth must be aglow 
jn; and already there is in the air a touch of sharp- 
s which renews anxiety about the coal supply—or, 
it comes to the same thing, the difficulty of getting 
black diamonds delivered. Those of us who have 
stoves in the house are free from the worst fore- 
lings ; but we know that we should miss terribly the 
ery and homelike aspect of the English fireplace, 
steful and unscientific as it may be in conception 
{ construction. 
zyen in America the old tradition has never quite 
dout, and it seems at the moment to be regather- 
‘force. In the “ Christian Science Monitor,” which 
oublished at Boston, U.S.A., there is a charming 
‘ture of “a fireplace of American Colonial days,” 
{the article that accompanies it begins with the con- 
sion that, with that recurrence to the customs and 
wities and traprengs of earlier days which is so 
sracteristic of these times, the fireplace is regaining 
sn more popularity than it probably enjoyed in the 
ars when Benjamin Franklin was busy . inventing 
iron stove. 
The old-fashioned brick or stone fireplace, in its 
mitive state, was nothing more nor less than a sort 
a frame for the fire, which was moved into the house 
en the earliest people forsook a life spent altogether 
the open and built for themselves rude dwellings. 
en, instead of going out of doors to do their simple 
king, they moved their fire indoors, too, for greater 
venience. 
In those early days nobody bothered about a 
amney; the smoke from the fire made its way out 
rough a hole in the roof, a simple exit. The chimney, 
fact, so the antiquarians tell us, was not heard of 
‘til somewhere about the twelfth century. The real 
eplace, as we know it, is said to be the first of all the 
odern systems of heating houses. Its modernity, 
wever, extends back to the Middle Ages. Historical 
wels give us vivid pictures of its enormous size and 
e uses to which it was put. 
‘The first real fireplaces were doubtless built of heavy 
asonry, and were exceedingly utilitarian structures. 
ome time elapsed before anyone seemed to possess 
ficient interest in interior decoration to grasp their 
chitectural possibilities ; but, when those possibilities 
sre at last recognised, then came the elaborately 
rved wooden or marble frames for the firevlaces with 
e long shelf above, which, in their later forms, were 
1own as mantels. 
‘When the Pilgrims went to America and set up their 
omes there, they naturally built in the sort of fire- 
faces to which they had been accustomed in their 
nglish homes. But, of necessity, theirs were of 
treme simplicity. And the beauty of it was that, as 
ey grew more prosperous, they kept those simple, 
aceful characteristics which we associate with the 
tmiture and house fittings of American Colonial 
Lys. ; 
These fine old fireplaces were to be found in most of 
'e New England houses of the seventeenth, 
ghteenth, or early nineteenth centuries. They were 
costly built of brick, with a solid wooden framework 
itside and a simple, long, narrow shelf above. The 
earth, also of bricks, stretched out well in front of it 
to the neatly sanded floor, and at one side was 
broad settle. These settles were usually built with 
gh backs, to protect the sitter from the cold beyond 
e sheltered chimney corner. For the fireplaces, 
hile they gave out plenty. of comforting warmth in 
cir immediate vicinity, were not successful in heating 
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THE OPEN GRATE TRADITION. 


the other parts of the room. The andirons, with their 
ball tops, were of the simplest, and a swinging crane 
was fitted with pothooks, from which iron or copper 
vessels were suspended over the fire. 


_ The andirons and kettles and other fireplace furnish- 
ings were oftentimes of iron and often, too, of brass. 
and copper, and the designs were usually of extreme: 
simplicity and dignity. 

In some old New England cities and towns, im 
Boston, Salem, Portsmouth, and Deerfield, for 
example, there may be seen to-day some remarkably 
beautiful old fireplaces rich in carving. Both wood 
and marble were used for the mantels. Later tiles. 
were added to its decoration, and, also, what were: 
known as firebacks, made usually of iron and variously’ 
ornamented, sometimes with the family’s coat-of-arms. 


Then came stoves. What they lacked in beauty 
and picturesqueness they made up in utility. It is- 
said that they were really invented in Alsace, just two 
years before that adventurous Christopher Columbus 
discovered the continent of America. However, they 
did not burst into popularity and common usage until 
toward the middle of the eighteenth century. 


That was the time when the fireplace is believed to 
have reached the height of its decorativeness and to 
have won the highest artistic appreciation. 


It was in the year 1744, so historians tell us, that the 
energetic Benjamin Franklin invented an open stove 
or heater of cast-iron, which, standing out in the room 
as it did, well away from the chimney, but connected 
with it by a pipe, succeeded in projecting its heat in 
front of it, behind it, and out at both sides, thus making 
the apartment as a whole a much more comfortable 
place to live in than the more beautiful and pictur- 
esque but in this way less effectual fireplace had been 
able to do. 

With the advance in popularity of the stove came 
the decline of the fireplace until, now in this twentieth 
century, with its revival of artistic impulses in the 
home, the fireplace with its simple, dignified mantel, 
although minus its array of crane and kettles, is being 
sought again, not primarily as a means of heating but 
rather as a delightful and enjoyable decorative 
feature. 

Thus far the American writer, who, however, says 
nothing of the recent improvements that, like the well- 
fires and various forms of gas and electric heaters, pre- 
serve to a greater or less extent the homeliness of the 
dearly loved fireplace, while making for vastly 
superior economy and cleanliness. Now that fuel- 
economy is imperative, these inventions should largely 
supersede the old wasteful grates of obsolete pattern. 
While voracious of coal, they throw most of its heat up 
the chimney, and it is high.time they were scrapped, 
more especially since the homely sentiment they are 
supposed to represent is, as we have said, by no means 
exclusively theirs. 

There are in existence in this country many sur- 
vivals of early fireplaces, but as they are seldom freely 
accessible, it may be useful to mention that a most 
interesting example is preserved, and is open to public 
inspection, in the museum of the Brassey Institute at 
Hastings. This comprises not only a fireplace and an 
ingle-nook, taken from an old Sussex mansion, but also 
a complete array of andirons, dog-irons, cooking 
vessels, roasting and toasting apparatus, etc., although 
we believe that these items are not all from the same 
place nor of the same period. They conjure up, never~ 
theless, a very vivid impression of the hearths and 
homes in whose defence our forefathers fought so 
sturdily. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Death of Mr. T. Easten. 

It is with deep regret that we record 
the death of Mr. Thomas Easten, of the 
firm of Messrs. Stephen Easten, Limited, 
builders and contractors, Milburn House, 
Newcastle, and eldest son’ of Councillor 
Stephen Easten, J.P. Mr. Thomas Easten, 
who was only thirty years of age, caught 
a chill and pneumonia supervened. He is 
survived by a widow. 


The Hope Hetrlooms. 

The disposal of the Hope heirlooms and 
furniture in Deepdene Mansion, Dorking, 
was resumed last week. The catalogue 
comprised 2,000 lots, besides Greek and 
Roman statuary, and included valuable 
Empire furniture, 2,000 volumes of books, 
and the appointments of forty bedrooms. 
There was spirited bidding for the antique 
furniture, and prices ruled high. 


Prospective Improvements at Withernsea. 

At a meeting of the Withernsea Council, 
Councillor Hinchcliffe asked if the Council 
would entertain an offer to let the Pier 
Towers after the war, and allow a building 
to be erected seaward on the existing piles, 
presumably as a pavilion for entertain- 
ments. The promoter was interested in 
similar concerns in .other resorts, and had 
plenty of money behind him. A favourable 
reply was given. 


The Goverrment and the Slate Trade. 

Mr. Walter D. Hobson having written to 
Mr. Leonard, the secretary of the Housing 
(Building Construction) Committee, White- 
hall, asking him to arrange that a small 
deputation representing the North Wales 
slate industry might attend before his 
committee at an early date in order to give 
evidence as to the many advantages that 
may be derived by using natural slate as a 
roofing material, Sir Tudor Walters, the 
chairman of this committee, has approved 
ot the suggestion, and no doubt a date will 
shortly be fixed. 


St. Ann’s, Newcastle. 

St. Ann’s Church, City Road, Newcastle, 
the 149th anniversary of the consecration 
opening of which was commemorated last 
week, was built in 1768, on or near the 
site of an older chapel, with stones which 
had formed that part of the town wall 
which ran along the Quayside. In 1826 it 
was found necessary to rebuild the steeple, 
the upper part of which had declined from 
the perpendicular and was in danger of 
falling. The stones of the old town wall 
used in its erection were then removed and 
larger ones substituted. 


Thomas Parr’s Cottage. 

The cottage of the remarkable old man, 
Thomas Parr, who lived during thé reigns 
of ten Kings and Queens of England, is 
being sold by auction at the George Hotel, 
Shrewsbury, on the 21st of this month. 
Thomas Parr is reputed to have been 140 
years old at the time of his death, and 
yuite the longest-lived man our race has 
produced. The cottage in which he lived 
is therefore of special interest, and it is 
hoped will pass into the hands of someone 
who will preserve it from destruction. It 
is at present owned by Sir Clive Phillipps- 
Wolley, who is selling his Shropshire 
property. 


Pontefract Housing Scheme. 
Although the Pontefract Corporation 
erected 250 houses a short time before the 
war broke out, the housing question is 
again becoming acute. In consequence of 
an intimation from the Local Government 
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Board that where housing schemes are re- 
quired financial assistance will be given to 
local authorities taking steps to carry out 
the same on the conclusion of the war, the 
Corporation has decided to prepare 
two schemes for the erection of q further 
300 houses. The scheme provides for the 
purchase of two plots of land in Wakefield 
Road, both of about ten acres, one at a 
cost of 1s. per square yard, and situated 
next to the barracks, and the other lower 
down Wakefield Road. This is estimated 
to provide 120 houses on each site, and the 
remaining houses are to be erected in the 
neighbourhood of Old Church. 


Housing at Hartlepool: A Communal 
Kitchen. 

Hartlepool Town Council has decided to 
continue the communal kitchen which was 
opened some little while ago, and which, 
it was stated, had met a decided need in 
the town. The Deputy-Mayor mentioned 
that up to the end of August there was a 
deficit on the kitchen of £38 7s. 11d., of 
which £29 14s. 2d. represented initial cost. 
During the last six weeks the kitchen had 
rather more than paid its way, and it was 
intended to effect a further saving by dis- 
pensing with one of the paid assistants and 
substituting voluntary — service. The 
various housing schemes of the Corpora- 
tion were referred to and progress reported 
in clearing the slum areas, on which it is 
proposed to rebuild. The Deputy-Mayor in 
this connection stated that fifty-six houses 
had been pulled down in the Cleveland 
Street area and eighteen in the Durham 
Street area. 


SIR T. G. JACKSON’S SALONIKA 
MEMORIES. 


In an interesting letter to ‘‘ The Times,,” 
Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A., who, 
it will be remembered, has travelled much 
in the Balkan States, writes :-— 

My knowledge of the place goes back 
not only before the fire, but before the 
Balkan Wars, when the Young Turks 
Were in the first flush of victory, and were 
being hailed as the apostles of a new and 
regenerated Turkey. That was a happy 
time for students of architecture and an- 
tiquity, both at Salonika and Constanti- 
nople. One could wander about alone 
with sketch-book and camp-stool where 
one pleased: no one shouted “ Shaitan,”’ 
and if an occasional stone was thrown the 
Turks assured one the hidden culprit must 
have been a Greek. Probably at no time 
was access to the ancient monuments of 
the country so easy as during that happy 
time, all too brief. 

At Salonika East and West meet. Along 
the sea front, whence you look out upon 
the Thessalian Olympus, are hotels and 
modern houses, warehouses and maga- 
zines, in the uninteresting style of Euro- 
pean civilisation. Behind is the old town 
piled up on the steep hillside, full of the 
mystery of the Moslem world. A good 
wide street runs through it from end to 
end, spanned by an arch resting on piers 
covered with late Roman sculpture; but 
little or nothing remains of ancient 
Thessalonica on which the eye of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles could have rested. 
Round the back of the town the Venetian 
walls still run, starting originally from the 
White Tower on the shore at the east end, 
though they do not now reach it. At the 
west end of the main street was a fine 
gateway largely composed of fragments 
from ancient buildings; but it was pulled 
down, within a month after I had sketched 
it, by the Young Turk in the fervour of 


his newly awakened zeal for progress, 
enlightenment, in order that a tran, 
might run over its site. 

At every turn one came upon old B 
tine churches turned into mosques,’ 
Sophia, then in process of restoration 
a fire, was the ancient Cathedral. J, 
some of the most lovely mosaics | 
ever seen, and capitals, imported no a 
from Proconnesus, of the purest Byzaj} 
delicacy. Still finer are, or were, tho. 
St. Demetrius, that splendid basilica yy 
destruction by the late fire makes an} 
parable gap in the history of the ¢ 
We are told only the bare walls ren} 
walls, when I saw them, lined thre; 
out with lovely marbles and _prict 
mosaics. The splendour of the int 
almost passed belief. The round ch 
of St. George, reminiscent of the | 
theon at Rome, has mosaics in the ¢ 
with a circumference of seventy-two yi] 
The mosque of Eski Djuma, whose Cj 
tian dedication is forgotten, is a su) 
basilica with marble columns and del) 
Byzantine capitals, supporting arche 
which mosaic still clings, though, as } 
to draw, tessere of gold, sapphire, p 
ruby every now and then fell with a gi 
patter on the ground. High up on the 
side is the church of St. Elias, who, 
St. Michael, was always honoured o: ih 
site nearest to heaven; and in another 4 
of the town is the Dodec-Apostol,\ 
Souk-su (cold water) mosque; bot] 
them churches in a later style, with fie 
brickwork arranged in the walls in 
terns of frets, vandykes, guilloches, 
circles; a kind of ornamentation imit 
in the Serbian churches of the fourte: 
and fifteenth centuries. 

At Constantinople the Christian mos 
have to be hidden; even the simple ¢; 
in the apse of St. Irene is covered wi 
veil. But no such scruples obtain at § 
nika. The mosaics are exposed to 
view, and the Turks were even searel 
for more of them when I was there. 
the Moslem at Salonika is somewhat 4 
Half of the 150,000 inhabitants are J« 
refugees like those living near the Tekr 
Serai at Constantinople, who were driv 
out of Spain by the Catholic zeal of Fel 
nand and Isabella. They still speak ti 

“You accuseli 
Mussulmans_ of intolerance,’ say 


- 


old Castilian tongue. 


Turks. ‘‘ Who gave shelter to these J 
when the Christians drove them i 
exile ?”’ A large part of the other hal 


the population is composed of Greeks K 
other foreigners, and the Turk, though) 
took care to show he was the master, ) 
in a small minority. The mosques seer 
seldom used. One old hodja would cc 
and spend his time in St. Demetrius, 
ting cross-legged in a pulpit, but I ne 
saw him do anything but read the ne > 
paper. Our friend Hassan-Tahsin, ¢ 
ta@dian of that building, whom we visid 
to drink coffee and play with his little ly 
and girl, was a Dervish, and danc 
‘Why do we dance?” he asked. 7k 
Protestants don’t dance, nor the Catholi 
nor the Greeks, nor the Armenians, It 
we-dance. Ah! that makes a man thinl” 
In the church is the grave-slab of Der- 
trius; and he showed us, first putting 
piece of paper on the stone because of 
dust, how the Russian pilgrims, the On- 
dossi, came and laid their cheeks on 
marble and cried and cried “ Ai! Ai!’ 
How much of all this, that made S 
nika a place of charm and delight, 
survive this present hideous war, wh 
has wrought such destruction among : 
monuments of art in France and Ita) 
and now, whether by accident or mal? 
we do not know, in this scene of cf 
pleasant travel only seven years ago? — 
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-E schools founded nearly ninety 
‘years ago by the important parish of 
/homas’s, Birmingham, are the largest 
‘ch of England schools in the city, 
the additional building, which was 
ally opened by the Bishop of Bir- 
ham in July last, is characteristic of 
jatest developments in design, con- 
ition, and equipment. Being built in 
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reinforced concrete throughout, it pos- 
sesses the double advantage of being both 
fire-proof and bomb-proof. 

At the time of their establishment, 
year 1831, the schools, situated near St. 
Thomas’s Church in Granville Street, 
consisted of a two-storey building for the 
boys’ and girls’ departments and a one- 
storey building for infants, the premises 
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BOMB-PROOF SCHOOLS AT BIRMINGHAM. 


affording accommodation for about 700 
scholars. In 1871 the infant school was 
rebuilt, and the other departments were 
rempdelled at a cost of some £1,912. Two 
successive enlargements were carried out 
in 1892 and 1894 at a cost of £2,479, ona 
site in Bath Row presented by Mr. J. W. 
Lea. In 1907 further additions were made 
in Chequers Walk at a cost of £2,900, the 
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requisite site having been the gift of the 
same generous donor. 

In 1890 the roll included 861 scholars, 
and the numbers increased steadily year 
by year until in 1916 the schools were 
attended by 1,493 scholars. Owing to the 
increased numbers and the requirements 
of the Board of Education additional -ac- 
commodation became necessary, and the 
writer’s firm, Messrs. Harrison and Cox, 


were commissioned to prepare the scheme: 


which has been realised by the completion 
of the present extension. 

This project provided for a three-depart- 
ment school, with ample accommodation 
for 7oo senior mixed scholars, 422 junior 
mixed scholars, and 400 infants, or 1,522 
scholars in all. In view of their extensive 
accommodation and central position atthe 
corner of Bath Row and Granville Street, 
in the centre of the city, the schools may 
justly be regarded as among the most im- 
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portant of the educational establishments 
in Birmingham. 

The difficulties in the way of acquiring 
adjoining property for school extensions in 
built-up and populous districts are often 
insurmountable, and in the case of St. 
Thomas’s Schools, the sole available site 
for the new building was of a very re- 
stricted area and joined the old premises 
only at one narrow end. This condition 
naturally affected the planning of the ex- 
tension, and led to the adoption of rein- 
forced concrete for the construction of the 
building. 

In view of the accommodation required 
to meet the varying and increasing needs 
of the schools, and of the narrowness and 
restricted area of the site, this system of 
construction has certainly given results far 
more satisfactory than those which could 
have been secured by the use of any other 
method or material. 
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The interior space gained by subs) 
ing a reinforced concrete structure 
thin exterior walls for an ordinary buil, 
with massive brick walls, was in thi} 
stance a consideration of the highest 
portance. The customary objections | 
lofty building for school purposes 
eliminated by the fireproof nature o 
construction adopted, which was ap 
to the entire fabric, including the spay) 
staircases connecting all the floors an 
terrace roof; the latter as well as the sj 
ture generally affording safety from a\ 
by aerial bombs as well as from injur 
fire, 
adoption of reinforced concrete wast} 
facility offered for. the provision ¢ 
covered playground under the classrem 
and of two open-air playgrounds for jj 
on the terrace roof. 

The new building is linked up witlt 
old schools by a reinforced concrete \ 


r 


Another advantage gained byt! 


.. which serves the different levels of 
boys’ departments, while the girls’ 
lartment is reached by the main 
‘ance in Granville Street. 

s shown by the illustrations, the eleva- 
to Granville Street is of simple but 
jropriate character, succesting at once 
material of which it is constructed, a 
wworthy feature being the proportion- 
jy large window area in the facade. 

| ver the chief entrance is fixed a bronze 
Jet to the memory of Mr. H. R. Birch, 
‘late headmaster, to whose indefatig- 
}; efforts during the past quarter of a 
{tury the schools owe so much of their 
4 2eSS. 

n the ground floor is a large room dedi- 
Id to the late Rev, W. G. S. Whicker, a 
ner rector of the parish. This will be 
jas a spare classroom, for medical in- 
stions, and for other purposes. On the 
1 e floor there are also a private room for 
headmaster, bicycle and cloakrooms 
boys and girls, and lobbies in connec- 
with the staircase and lift. 

dditional cloakroom accommodation is 
vided on the mezzanine floor, which 
imds over the ground floor, with the 
xption of that portion occupied by the 
er part of the Whicker room. Over 
latter and the mezzanine floor is the 
2h Memorial Hall, 53 ft. long by 40 ft. 
e. to be used for assembling the chil- 
a, for prize distributions, and other 
tings. 

ehind the front portion of the building 
2 large covered playground for boys, 
space being under two storeys of class- 
ims; and as the beams supporting 
‘latter extend from side to side of the 


Sorcer 


PLANS AND 


building without intermediate support, the 
playground is free from obstructive 
columns. 

The first floor behind the Memorial Hall 
contains five classrooms, each with accom- 
modation for forty scholars, reached by 
fireproof staircases from the front entrance 
and communicating by means of a con- 
tinuous balcony and similar staircase with 
the old school. 

In the second floor are a teachers’ room, 
cloak and other rooms, a covered play- 
ground for girls, and five classrooms corre- 
sponding in dimensions and arrangement 
with those on the floor below. 

The windows of the ten classrooms, pro- 
tected by the balconies, have opening case- 
ments fixed on top and bottom centre 
pivots, so that the effect of open-air class- 
rooms ¢an be obtained. 

The roof over the classrooms constitutes 
the second playground for girls, and is 
provided with access stairways at each end 
and protected by parapet walls 7 ft. high. 

Measuring 144 ft. long by 54 ft. wide by 
53 ft. high, the new building may be thus 
briefly described from the — structural 
standpoint: The skeleton consists of wall 
and. interior columns, by which all loads 
are received and transmitted to the 
ground ; wall lintels and systems of floor 
and roof beams, the former supporting the 
exterior curtain walls and the latter taking 
the floor and roof loads; the skeleton 
being incorporated with the curtain walls 
and the floor and roof panels, so that the 
whole forms a monolithic structure of enor- 
mous strength despite the slenderness of 
the various structural elements. The 
necessary interior partitions forming the 
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rooms, hall, stores, stair enclosures, lift 
well, and other accommodation, are also 
monplithic with the skeleton, and the same 
remark applies to the staircases. 

The columns are_ provided with 
extended bases for suitable distribution of 
the loading, and their cross sections at 
ground: level range from 11 in. to 14 in. 
square, according to the load to be carried, 
the transverse dimensions being reduced 
appropriately at successive storeys. The 
beam spans are arranged with a: special 
view to simplicity and economy of con- 
struction, a point sufficiently demonstrated 
by the fact that a thickness of 3 in. was 
found sufficient for the floor panels to en- 
able them to carry with an ample factor of 
safety superimposed loading up to 112 lb. 
per sq. ft. At the same time, the spans of the 
beams are of length sufficient to carry the 
floor above the Memorial Hall without any 
interior supports, and to leave the covered 
playground beneath the classrooms quite 
free from obstruction. 

One conspicuous benefit derived from 
the adoption of a reinforced concrete 
building is represented by the space 
gained by reason of the slenderness of the 
enclosing walls, which are required to act 
merely as weather screens, since all loads 
are carried by the general framework. 
Hence at St. Thomas’s Schools the exte- 
rior walls are onlv 6 in. thick, as compared 
with the massive brickwork, from 14 in. 
to 24 in. thick, that would have been re- 
quired for self-supporting walls of ordi- 
nary construction. 

The building has been equipped and ap- 
pointed on the most modern principles in 
all other respects. The Cambridge system 
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HARRISON 


of heating and ventilation has been 
adopted, a method which is new to Bir- 
mingham and has proved entirely satis- 
factory. It provides for the admission of 
cold fresh air, regulated by means of inlet 
hoppers at a height of 8 ft. above floor 
level, the reason for this arrangement 
being that it is found to be more invigorat- 
ing to breathe cold air than air that has 
previously been warmed. Draughts are 
avoided, and the low-pressure hot-water 
heating scheme.is calculated so as to 
counterbalance the effect of the cold-air 
inlets. The heating apparatus is installed 
in the basement. 5 

The total cost of the building and equip- 
ment was f11,500, and it was erected 
under the direction of the architects, 
Messrs. Harrison and Cox, of Colmore 
Row, Birmingham, by Mr. Thomas 
Johnson. Messrs. Henry Lea and Son 
acted as consulting engineers in connec- 
tion with the design and installation of the 
heating and ventilating apparatus, the 
electric lighting systems, and the electric 
passenger lift. 


REINFORCED-CONCRETE _ SHIPS. 


Reinforced-concrete shinbuilding seems 


to have “caught on,’’ and the first sea- 
going reinforced-concrete vessel so far 
built had its official trial trip on 


August 18 from the Moss Yard, Nor- 
way. It gave in every respect 
perfect satisfaction; the manceuvring 
left nothing to be desired, and the vibra- 
tion from the machinery was not nearly so 
strong as in vesseis built of steel or wood. 
In Denmark the first reinforced-concrete 
vessel and the first reinforced-concrete 
lighter have been launched. The former 
1s 14 m. (46 ft.) long and rather more than 
4 m. (13 ft.) in breadth. It is built 
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throughout of reinforced concrete, the 
thickness being about 6 cm. (2.362 in.) ; 
the more exposed places are protected by 
an oak covering; it is to have a 1o-h.p. 
engine. The lighter loads 100 tons, is 
covered in, and has two large hatches. 
The dimensions are: Length, 19.5 m. 
(64 ft.); greatest breadth, 2.75 m. (9 ft.) ; 
and height, 2.75 m. (g ft.). The draught 
when empty is about 1 m. (2 ft. 3 in.). The 
first reinforced-concrete shipping company 
has been formed in Christiania with a 
capital of 800,000 kroner. The company 
will deal with North European cargo traffic, 
using reinforced-concrete motor vessels, 
two of which are in course of construction 
at the Moss Yard, and are contracted for 
delivery this year. 

On this subject a writer in the Liverpool 
“Journal of Commerce,” referring to the 
difficulty of obtaining steel, wood, iron, 
and timber to carry on all the necessary 
operations required for public and 
private works, observes that this shortage 
has to be applied very particularly to the 
construction of the coasting vessels, 
barges, and. other craft, and where these 
have been constructed the cost has been 
almost prohibitive. 

It therefore remains that if vessels are to 
be constructed at the present time new 
material should be employed, and it is pro- 
posed to adopt reinforced concrete for this 
work. Steel and wood are found to dete- 
riorate immediately from the day.that they 
are built unless very carefully protected by 
means of paint or other materials, but with 
regard, to concrete, it takes about fifteen 
years for this material to attain its maxi- 
mum strength and hardness, and this in- 
crease aiso decreases the stresses of the 
steel. Concrete is an absolute preserva- 
tive of steel, more especially when it is 
surrounded with water and not subjected 
to the influence of: airs. In  con- 
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structing a vessel of reinforced conc 
the weight of the hull must 
necessity be very much heavier than y 
steel, iron, or wood is employed—the a, 
weight of the hull will be increased 
33 1-3 to 50 per cent. in excess. 

The whole external surface of the 
crete can be made perfectly smooth, aj 
cases of sea-going vessels then the su; 
would be coated with the ordinary 
fouling compositions, as is employe 
wooden and steel vessels, but in regal 
barges for river work this is not neces) 

It is found that where the ordinary 
of a vessel are adhered to there is a 
great expense in constructing the ni 
sary shuttering or form work, so as « 
all the correct curves both longitudin 
diagonally, and transversely, and | 
owing to this difficulty, and also the 
ture of the rods, that Messrs. Ji 
Pollock, Sons, and Co., Ltd., of Lon 
have decided to adopt another metha 
constructing so as to get over 
disadvantage. 

All curved work is dispensed with ir 
reinforced concrete work, the form } 
becomes of the simplest possible naj 
and the rods are practically stra 
throughout, so that no great expens 
incurred, neither in bending nor fixin 
place. The sharp corners are rounded 
the curves shown being of the wo 
fenders ; there are no other curves on 
ship. The deck work and the inte 
construction also become very sim 
especially as regards the ballast ta 
either at one end or both ends of 
vessel. . 

At a first glance shipowners and n 
architects will stand aghast at su 
drastic alteration from the preconce 
ideas of design, but when one consi 
the speed of seven to eight knots whic 
usual for coasting vessels of this size fi 
with sails and auxiliarv power, or for 
sels up to nine knots with full power 
without sails, they will agree the strai 
lined hull will cause very little if 
greater resistance, always assuming 
the co-efficient of fineness is the same, 
that the lines are slightly fuller forw 
than aft., 7.e., the centre of buoya 
slightly forward of amidships. 

If reinforced concrete vessels were t 
to this design, especially for experime 
vessels, it would considerably reduce 
cost and add to the strength and efficiel 

The advantages of reinforced-conc 
vessels are thus enumerated : 

(a) They cannot corrode or rust; (b) 
life may be several hundred years ; (¢) 
fire-proof and vermin-proof : (d) are ea 
repaired and at a very low cost ; (e) do 
require trained shipwrights, platers, at 
smiths, riveters, etc. (owing to Admiri 
requirements, these are very scarce no 
(f) No expense for upkeen, and depre 
tion nil; (g) can be constructed in half 
one-third the time of steel or woo! 
vessels ; (h) cost very much less than § 
or wooden vessels, especially if stande 
ised and a number are constructed ff 
the same shuttering. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. F. Moore. 
The death has taken place at Rugby, 
Mr. F. Moore, builder, at the age | 
seventy-one. He had acquired the b 
ness in Lower Hillmorton Roadi, at ¢ 
time in the occupation of Messrs. Hopk 
which he continued to conduct, for a pet! 
in connection with his youngest brot 
and later with his own son. 
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ARCHITECTS’ WORKING DRAWINGS (SERIES II.). XLIX.—EXTENSIONS TO ST. THOMAS’S SCHOOL, BATH ROW, BIRMINGHAM. 
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SOUTH ELEVATION. 


XXV.—BLENHEIM PALACE, WOODSTOCK, OXFORDSHIRE : 


MONUMENTAL ARCHITECTURE (SERIES II.). 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY H. C. MASON. 


(From ‘The Liverpool Architectural Sketch Book.”) 
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NATIONAL PAPER ECONOMY. 


wing to the very necessary Government restric- 
's on paper supplies, all elements of waste must 
‘igorously excluded. Our readers, we are sure, 
| gladly assist in promoting this object, which is 
‘tem in national economy. They can co-operate 
1 us effectually in either of two ways—(1) By 
ing’a direct subscription for this Journal, or {2) 
placing with a newsagent an order for tts regular 
very. Casual purchases—now here, now there— 
te a serious discrepancy between supply and 
hand, and cause a wastage of effort and materials 
| could obviously be reduced to a nunimum but 
| the casual and erratic purchasing which we 
pestly ask our readers to avotd. 


O finish another man’s work is rather a thankless 
task ; but it is a fairly common occurrence with 
architects, especially when the work is extensive 

/ takes many years in the execution. St. Paul’s 

‘hedral, thirty years a-building, and finished by the 

le three men—architect, master mason, and another 

‘chman—who began it, is a marvellous example to 


| does not live to see it completed; not because, as 


eone has hastily said, “ great buildings kill their 
nitects,” but obviously because the architect must 
-e lived long enough to achieve eminence before he 
‘atrusted with the building of a cathedral, and may 
-efore reach his natural term while the building is 
i incomplete. It is one of the advantages of the 
ie competition that, by often bringing forward men 
) are quite young, it minimises this risk of posthu- 
is buildings, and it occasionally prevents the 
darrassments that arise when the original architect 
3 without leaving any very clear indication of how 
vould finish the work. For usually a great building 
esigned by successive instalments; and architects 
‘er as much as writers in their methods of creation. 
ne conceive the whole thing in their minds before 
wing a line, and then seem to have arranged 
ittally every line that is to be drawn, and almost 
‘ry detail of construction. They are apt to produce 


} 


'y the drawings required for immediate use, and 
immhappily, a man of this type is cut off in the midst 
jis work, his intentions perish with him. Another 
i much more common type of architect hastens 
oroduce rough sketches of the whole scheme, 
lis apt to modify them radically in making the 
i‘king-drawings. In either case, the architect who 
{es up the work that his predecessor did not live to 
‘aplete is left without any very positive guidance, 
(in neither is he to be envied. In the former he 
! to work pretty much in the dark; in the latter he 
ist decipher and develop as sympathetically as he 
i the sketchy hints that are apt to confuse rather 
In illuminate. In the rare case of complete designs 
jog left for his guidance, what he gains in ease he 
e in glory, for he is simply a supervisor of another 
n’s work. 


| * * * 


N any case, it is a thankless task. It is probably 
\t performed when the architect is able to throw off 
(rageously the restraints of a servile attempt to 
«y out literally the intentions—expressed or 1magi- 
lively assumed—of his predecessor, and to complete 


* 


contrary. ,Too often the architect of a great build- 
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the building in his own way. Being an artist, he will, 
of course, secure a fine congruity with the work already 
done, will work in the spirit of his predecessor, without 
tamely essaying literal interpretation. But he will be 
fully aware of the impossibility of investing himseli 
with the other man’s mind—of the futility, indeed, of 
subordinating his own ideas to those which are neither 
his nor another’s, but only a shadowy go-between. 
These difficulties do not arise when the originator is a 
master like Inigo Jones and the interpreter is the 
creature of his own mind, like Webb, having but little 
individuality of his own, but being of ductile and 
derivative intelligence. This may be unjust to Webb’s 
strength of character; but certainly Inigo and Webb 
seem to have been as Svengali and Trilby; although, 
alternatively, it may be possible to assume that they 
combined as perfectly as Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
that Jones, a natural tyrant, inordinately fond of 
imposing his will on everybody, made, as tyrants often 
do, a solitary exception, and lavished on Webb the 
indulgence denied to all others. Wren and James 
Gibbs were in different case; Wren being of placable 
though tenacious mind, and Gibbs a sturdy .though 
reverent disciple, interpreting the spirit of the master, 
but being no slave to the letter that killeth. 


* * 


This question of finishing what others began has 
come forward in the case of Belfast Cathedral. A 
design was sketched by the late Sir Thomas Drew, and 
on his death Mr. W. H. Lynn took up the work. He 
suggested very considerable modifications of Sir 
Thomas Drew’s sketchy and tentative design. Sir 
Thomas had proposed a square central tower. Mr. 
Lynn decided to make it octagonal, and proposed also 
many minor departures from Drew’s suggestions. 
Mr. Lynn died without leaving any very definite record 
of his further intentions. Although building has begun, 
the architect who is to complete the work will have a 
fairly freehand. Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers, who has 
accepted this task, has addressed himself to it with 
justifiable boldness. In the drawings he has sub- 
mitted to the Cathedral Board, he shows a central 
octagonal tower, and four square towers on the west 
front. He proposes, also, a small chapel under the 
organ-loft in the south transept, and a larger chapel, to 
hold two or thtee hundred persons, in the north 
transept. Although he must naturally follow the lines 
of the existing work, his drawings show that what has 
been done or suggested by his predecessors has in no 
way infected him with the timidity that so often renders 
characterless the completion of a building by an archi- 
tect other than the man who designed it. This is 
undoubtecly the right course to choose, if the work iS 
to show individuality ; and Mr. Chalmers is as fortunate 
in his opportunity as the Cathedral Board is in securing 
so accomplished an architect. 


aw we se 
aS a Fe 


A correspondent sends us a copy of a certain 
periodical (we would rather not name it), with this pas- 
gage marked : “ The only power to achieve desire 1s the 
human mind. It achieved the Five Orders of Gothic 
Architecture at the expense of science, art, civilisation, 
and human freedom.” We are asked, “ What does this 
mean?” and our correspondent suggests that our con- 
tributor “ Diogenes” shall be asked to solve the riddle. 
We very gladly pass it on; and our contributor makes 
the following comments more suo: “This may be a 
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fair question, but it has been sent to the wrong address. 
My own sins of omission and commission are a 
sufficient burden for me. Perhaps your correspondent 
is consulting me with the same object that once moved 
Douglas Jerrold (I think it was he), looking haggard 
and woe-begone, to ask an intimate friend to explain to 
him a particularly obscure passage in Browning. After 
wrestling with it for some considerable time, the con- 
sultant confessed that he could not make head or tail 
of it. As far as he could distil from it any meaning at 
all, that meaning amounted to unmitigated non- 
sense. This opinion being pronounced, Jerrold 
joyfully jumped to his feet, grasped his friend’s 
hand, and exclaimed fervently, ‘Thank you, 
friend! You can’t think what immense relief 
you have given me. I read that passage a 
dozen times, and the more I read it the more it con- 
founded me. At last I was afraid my brain had gone.’ 
If it will reheve your correspondent to assure him that 
I am as much in the dark as he can possibly be about 
the gem of thought he sends me, I am happy to tender 
him that assurance. I have read the passage back- 
wards and forwards, upside down, inside out, and 
boustrophedon-wise—that is, the first line from left to 
right, the next from right to left. I have tried skipping 
the alternate words, collocating initial letters, and all 
the expedients familiar to students of the Great 
Cryptogram.. Allin vain. I have failed miserably to 
extract from it the smallest particle of anything bear- 
ing the remotest resemblance to sense. Is it a message 
in cipher, or an escape from the agony column? [ 
rather incline to the latter view ; agony columns, being 
nebulously indicated by the reference to ‘the Five 
Orders of Gothic Architecture’ and their positively 
awful expense. I should like to add the diffident 
opinion that the achievements of the human mind are 
often greatly exaggerated.” 


xe u % * 


Too often we have been constrained to express - 


disagreement with views on the housing question 
expressed in the “Spectator.” In opposing them, we 
have always moderated our tone in recognition of the 
really benevolent zeal of the editor of our contempo- 
rary whom all must respect for the efforts he has 
made, at considerable expenditure of time and money, 
to arrive at a practical solution of the problem of build- 
ing cottages so economically that low rents could be 
charged for them without imposing an unfair burden 
on the owner. Nevertheless, we have felt bound to 
protest that, in our view, this is not the right way to 
tackle the problem. We have always held that the 
only right course 1s to raise wages, not to strain after 
cheap cottages. To that view we adhere. That the 
editor of the “Spectator” is converted to it is perhaps 
not too much to hope for, considering that the war. has 
set so many problems in an entirely different light, and 
has swept away so many inveterate prejudices and 
predilections. At any rate, we are delighted to see 
appended to’a letter an editorial footnote that is quite 
in the right spirit. 


Me 3k 


Not but that the editor of the ‘ Spectator” has been 
always of the right spirit, and that is why we are so 
hopeful of his conversion to the broader view. His 
correspondent had written: “There are millions of 
officers and men who have lived for years in Nisson 
huts, tents, shacks, and shelters, and those who have at 
any time possessed a share in a well-warmed Nisson 
hut during a cold French winter have found themselves 
sufficiently comfortable to declare that they are no 
longer willing to spend from one-tenth to one-fifth, or 
even one-fourth, of their income in rent of a cottage or 
small dwelling. At the close of the war there will be 
available a very large number of such huts, which will 
probably be disposed of to contractors at a few 
shillings apiece. Could they not be utilised, especially 


| 


in country districts, and would they not be accepte: 
men who have learned that such a hut is cheap 
good, and who have got rid of old-fashioned prejuc 
in favour of stone and lime or brick houses, which 
a great deal, and, when badly built, are poor enc 
shelters?” The editorial comment is: “As a 
porary shelter—yes. But, after all. house-pride is 
of the art of life, and that cannot be cultivated ; 
Nisson hut.” We would add, not ungraciously,| 
trust, No, nor in a pisé-de-terre or mud-hut, ! 
such rather desperate expedients seem to ass 
tacitly that while everything else is progressive | 
conditions of rural labour are immutable. Until 
fundamental fallacy is finally uprooted, discussio 
the rural housing problem must be to a consider. 
extent futile, because the most vital factor is ignc 
It is impossible to bring down the mountan 
Mahomet, the house to the labourer. It is evident 
the labourer must ‘be raised to the standard of ¢ 
housing. “House-pride” can be cultivated on} 
other terms. 

* 3 * * 


Something very like a pantheon seems to be con! 
plated as a war memorial for Glasgow. It is deserj 
however, as a memorial church, “in honour, irres 
tive of creed or denomination, of all High) 
regiments and Highlanders in the Navy who }) 
given their lives for their country in the war.” 
sumably the church itself will be undenominatic 
but to call it a pantheon might be thought to savor 
heathenism. That there still exists much sensitive: 
in such matters may be inferred from the rather slit 
ing reference to “ pagan temples” brought out by! 
discussion of a proposed design in the Greek moet 
Manchester Art Gallery. It is stated that the inti 
walls of the church will be apportioned to the vai) 
Highland regiments, the names of which, with 
colours, crest, and motto, will be emblazoned on} 
walls. This, we may confidently anticipate, will 
done extremely well, for the Scots excel in such y 
as witness the exquisite gems of this kind wrought 1 
incomparable skill by Mrs. Traquair for the knij 
stalls in the Thistle Chapel which Sir Robert Lor 
added to St. Giles’s Cathedral in Edinburgh. | 
Glasgow apparently belongs the honour of conceil 
the first war memorial church fer se, but of ec 
many school chapels to commemorate war heroe; 
being projected. 


3 * io co 


The circular letter on housing which has been| 
by the Local Government Board to the various < 
authorities, requesting them to prepare a sc 
towards which, if approved, the Government w 
give substantial financial assistance, has evoked | 
the Housing Committee of Poplar Borough Cour! 
suggestion that the housing question should no! 
dealt with piecemeal in London, by the bor 
councils, but as a whole, by the London Co 
Council as the housing authority for London. 
proposal is not at all likely to commend itself t 
other metropolitan councils, which are not, as au 
favour of this sort of federal administration. The! 
not like being overridden by the County Counc) 
matters that, like housing, seem to them to be of mi 
local concern. Besides, the London County Cow 
adventures in housing have not been entirely happ|! 
at all events, they have been, in past times, subject 
—mainly for political reasons—to violent storm) 
criticism such as ruin the oak, but leave the lily se 
less. While the London County Council is rega# 
as fair game for newspaper attack, the bor 
councils are too unimportant to attract this delé 
attention—are, in fact, left too much to their } 
devices. But an absolutely fatal objection to the}! 
posed centralisation is that it is impracticable,t 
L.C.C. having already too much to do. 


~ Manchester the question has arisen whether it 

would be proper to erect a classical temple in a 

smoky city. There are those who regard it as 
fanation to put up a Greek building wnere it will 
her grime and abide in perpetual gloom. For 
es like Manchester, they tell us, some kind of 
zed terra-cotta is your only ware—something on 
ch you can turn the hose at frequent intervals. 
s ingenious expedient assumes the soot of cities as 
vething inevitable. Is it? I havea brighter vision 
the future of cities. It came to me first, I think, 
, minor manufacturing town of the Midlands. I 
| set out for it expecting to find it the same sort of 
erno of which | had seen too many examples in the 
tth—the kind of place where huge chimneys con- 
atly send out columns of black smoke, and where 

atmosphere is simply suffocating. My fore- 
lings were entirely falsified. No reek assailed the 
trils; no smoke-clouds obliterated the sky; there 
;no taste of sulphur in the air, no grime on the 
ldings; no cinders crunched beneath one’s feet. 
sre were avenues of quite healthy-looking trees, 
1 the forecourts of the little houses were gay with 
vers. And yet the prosperity of the town depended 
ma certain branch of steel conversion. How was 
;? Nocoal was used in the factories, and no steam 
ver. All the engines were driven electrically or by 
-engines, and all the furnaces were heated by the 
ve means. Hence the little town was kept clean 
1 wholesome. 


this case is probably exceptional, but there seems 
ye no imperative reason why it should be. A little 
the ingenuity that has discovered so many ways of 
‘ducing smoke would suffice to secure its preven- 
1. It has been said by cynics that the sight of a 
ty city fills the “greedy manufacturer’’ with 
ig satisfaction. He regards it as an evidence of 
ssperity. In reality there are quite sordid reasons 
y it should make him sad. It represents so much 
ste, for it implies that he has got less out of his 
‘l than would be possible if his processes of com- 
tion were more thorough. For my part, I have 
acient faith in science to feel confident that it can 
yvent the poisoning of the air and the disfigure- 
fat of buildings, and I can easily imagine that 
ict descriptions of the manufacturing districts of 
Jay will be read in the school lesson-books of 
norrow with the incredulity that daunts the young 
2 are faced with facts that are foreign to their own 
sonal experience. They will like these accounts, 
hey like all romantic and terrible improbabilities, 
) they will not believe in them. They will think it 
possible that their white cities can ever have been 
iBlack as the historian will paint them. No 
onsible Government would have permitted it, no 
2 people would have endured it. 


| * * * * 


And yet thus it is. There are in this fair island of 
#s towns in which it is a penalty to exist—factory- 
den towns, where forests of tall chimneys com- 
2 with each other in puffing out poisonous fumes 
It stunt the growth of the inhabitants and make 
etation sickly for miles round. It should not be 
Ywable thus to devastate the country and pollute 
town on any pretext whatsoever. Yet when town- 
Inners and social reformers protest, thev are told 
it they are idle dreamers, cranky faddists, rank 
Nalists, who would “ruin the country ’’’—as if it 
Ye not ruined enough by these “level-headed men 
business,’’ to whom squalor and untidiness seem 
“ential to prosperity. These men of business, how- 
jt, are of the old school—or, rather, they are of no 
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school at all. Their sons who have been to Oxford 
see things at longer range and in truer perspective, 
and are putting into practice the precepts of the town- 
planners. Towns are for commerce, not for manu- 
factures. Factories sprang up in them for the very 
reason why they should now be kept out—because 
towns are centres of population. It was once neces- 
sary to build the works within easy distance of the 
workers; but there are now swift means of transit for 
labour and the products of labour, and towns should 
be restored to something like their original character 
of pleasant places to look upon and to live in—those 
of them, that is, that were not actually created by the 
sudden growth of manufacturing industries. 
%* 3 3 . 


Even those “ purely manufacturing towns ”’ are not 
past praying for. They may long remain hideous to 
the eye; but they need not continue to send up the 
death-rate. Drastic laws should isolate them from 
dwelling-places. Until such time as they can be ren- 
dered wholly innocuous, it should be penal to put up 
a dwelling within the danger-zone of their blighting 
influence, and they should be kept well to windward 
of residential districts. And what of the workers in 
them? Is their lot irremediable? Not at all. For 
one thing, it is generally more healthy inside a 
factory than in its immediate vicinity, for the same 
reason that it is healthier to be immediately behind a 
gun than some distance in front of it; for the factory 
throws off its nastiness diffusively into the outer air. 
Otherwise the workers would never come out alive. 
And when the factory is constructed upon modern 
principles, as so admirably described, illustrated, 
and advocated in Mr. Kahn’s new book; when it 
leaves nothing to be desired in cleanliness and sanita- 
tion, lighting and ventilation, order and convenience, 
and is the abode of comfort and content—and you 
need not travel to Utopia, nor even to Port Sunlight 
or Bournville, to see these ideals materialised—in one 
way and another the workers are very well, thank 
you. But even supposing the factory to be incurably 
noxious, that is surely an excellent reason why the 
worker and his family should live as far away from 
it as transit facilities will allow; and it is a point upon 
which town-planners do well to insist. 


Thomas Gradgrind, B.A.Oxon., has not necessarily 
inherited his father’s proclivities along with the 
factories. A son, it is too frequently forgotten, is en- 
dowed, through his mother, with a fresh set of 
ancestors; and he has studied the humanities with 
bland effect. With a more humane spirit among 
employers and employees we shail get very diffe- 
rent labour conditions, and vastly different factories 
from those which have survived from the primitive 
days of the Early Victorians. We must build in 
the new spirit, and with due regard to what it is 
perhaps better to call the psychology rather than 
the sentiment of the movement. This implies that the 
modern industrial building shall be not merely 
negatively inoffensive, but that it shall be positively 
pleasant, inside and out, and that it shall neverthe- 
less be situated well away from populated centres. 
As for the very few industries that are absolutely and 
irremediably noxious (if such there be), I would send 
them to the Sahara. On the general question of 
factory building, it may be feared that when the 
great rush comes—and it will come very suddenly, 
and perhaps much sooner than is generally expected 
—there will be much hasty and ill-considered build- 
ing. But those who build in haste will repent at 
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ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL. 


OR over two years no students have been admitted 
to the School of Architecture of the University of 
Liverpool unless ineligible for the Services or of 

Allied or neutral origin. Nevertheless, the past season 
has shown an increase over the previous one in regard 
to the number of students taking courses. As might 
be expected, the work exhibited is mixed in character. 
Many of the designs afford evidence of the nationality 
of their authorship—Spanish, American, or English, 
etc., as the case may be; and there is considerable 
variety in rendering. But, on the whole, the general 
tendency of the school would seem to be toward the 
Italianate manner of McKim. 

The work of the first-year students’ is in some 
respects particularly promising. An American, Mr. 
Barman, shows two drawings of especial merit—one 
for a private library, the other for a cinematograph 
theatre. The former resembles in plan a work of 
Ernest Flagg’s; the Jatter is interesting as an exercise 
in First Empire motives. Messrs. Marshall, Rush- 
worth, Condé, Kelly, Bustillo, Dauber, and Allen are 
also represented by a number of sound designs for 
garden pavilions, monumental entrances, war 
memorials, and domestic subjects. The most prolific 
display of measured work for the diploma course is 
made by Mr. Gordon Hemm, who submits many 
examples of Manchester warehouses of the Florentine 
type. These buildings, if a little provincial and jejune 
in detail, are bold conceptions in the mass and worth 
recording as such. 

Mr. A. C. Holliday and Mr. T. Medina—both of 
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DESIGN FOR A TOWN HOUSE FACADE. BY F. JENKINS. 


whom have received First Class Certificates— 
clearly the best students of their year. 1n design 
measured work, Mr. Holliday’s output is the larger, 
this fact no doubt materially assisted in gaining for 
the Holt Travelling Scholarship (450). Huis measi 
work includes some of Cockerell’s most effective bi 
ings in the South of England. Quite the best of 
Holliday’s designs is that for a civic centre for Wi 
Lancashire—the subject selected for the Lever F 
Competition. Mr. Medina having produced a solu 
of equal merit, the first and second prizes (of £15 h 
#10 respectively) have on this occasion been ama‘ 
mated and divided equally. If the quantity of 
Medina’s work is less, it is all most carefully stucx 
and drawn with admirable precision. To Mr. Mec, 
in fact, ‘belongs the credit of producing the fix 
student’s drawing of the exhibition—“ A Study fo 
Exposition Facade.” 

A Siamese student, Mr. Saroj Subhung, to who 
second-class certificate has been awarded, is the aul 
of a very ably rendered composition, of which the giz 
doorway of the Roman Pantheon is the theme. h 
subject is well arranged, accurately drawn, and treie 
with delicate ink washes in a highly successful i 

However, as might be expected, all students’ 
formances in draughtsmanship and colouring t 
eclipsed by the accomplished exhibits of MrF 
Jenkins, who is responsible for the instruction givei 
the school in drawing and rendering. Mr. Jenks 
methods appear to be a fusion of those practise 
certain French and American schools. Out of therh 


DESIGN FOR A PRIVATE LIBRARY. 


BY C. A. BARM®. 
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| developed a convention of the greatest interest and 
11e. 
An imvortant innovation in the usual arrangement of 
1 exhibition has this year been effected by devoting 
jection to the work of the associated Department oi 
4c Design. A variety of town-planning projects 
;gest the lines along which suburban and park 
‘elopment should proceed in the case of Wigan and 
ertowns. A fully elaborated plan for a new bridge 
oss the Thames is one of the most attractive 
emes. Altogether the Liverpool Schools of Archi- 
(ture and Civic Design are maintaining their reputa- 
1 for progress and vitality. ; 
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Drawings by Students of the Liver pool School. 
WHESE drawings, executed by students- of the 
} Liverpool School of Architecture during the past 
session, are on view at the annual exhibition of 
Hs school’s work at Liverpool. An article on the 
jibition appears above. It is satisfactory to 
-e that, in spite of the war, there has been an increase 
sr the preceding session in the number of students 
Hing courses, and that a high level of excellence, both 
Wdesign and craughtsmanship, has been maintained. 


Vetarl of the North Elevation of Blenheim Patace. 
From the architectural point of view, the rendered 
wing method of representing a building is perhaps 
» most effective of all. It has the realistic virtues of 
yotography and none of its perspective disadvan- 
tzes. Rendered drawings, however, have a habit of 
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varying considerably. A common defect is over- 
emphasis of the shadows, the drawing having a patchy 
and unbalanced appearance, and much of the detail 
work being unduly obscured. This fault has been 
skilfully avoided by Mr. H. C. Mason in his drawing, 
published in this issue, of a detail of the north elevation 
of Blenheim Palace. This is an admirable piece of 
architectural draughtsmanship, showing Vanbrugh’s 
work, both in mass and detail, to much advantage. 


Architectural Ideas in War-Time. 

This is another imaginative composition by an archi- 
tect on war service. Unlike the preceding examples 
in this series of plates, the present drawing is in pen- 
and-ink, a medium’in which the artist works with a 
facility quite equal to that displayed in his pencil draw- 
ings. A further example will appear next week. 


Carved Panels in the Librarysof Queen's College, 
Oxford. 

Some of the most interesting woodwork in Oxford 
is to be found in Trinity Chapel and in the library of 
Queen’s College. The panels illustrated on the double- 
page plate in this issue are from the latter building. 
Almost Baroque in its exuberance, this style of work 
never completely gained the affections of our some- 
what phlegmatic race. That it is very beautiful cannot 
be denied. The carver of these pierced panels has 
invested them with a sedate dignity and a sort of rich 
stiffness that are remarkably captivating. 


“THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW.” 


HE September number of “The Architectural 
Review” is one of varied interest. ithe 
principal feature is the concluding part ol 


Mr. Arthur Stratton’s account of the Royal 
Exchange, London. In this article -he. deals 
with the second and third buildings, by 


Jarman and Tite respectively. The text 1s pro- 
fusely illustrated by rare old engravings and by plans 
and photographs. The fine design which Cockerell 
submitted in the competition for the new building after 
the fire of 1838 is also shown. Having referred to the 
Bourses of Petrograd and Paris, Mr. Stratton says: 
“Tf London’s Exchange is hardly comparable with 
these two continental examples of outstanding merit. 
it certainly holds its own, from the noint of view of 
design, with those in most capital cities, while for his- 
torical associations it is second to none in the world” 
The gratitude of all lovers of London is due to Mr. 
Stratton for his scholarly and illuminating survey of 
the three remarkable buildings which, over a period 
of three centuries and a half, have been so intimately 
associated with the commercial life of the City. A 
feature of topical interest is “A Medal to Com- 
memorate the Battle of Jutland,” illustrated by some 
vigorous designs submitted in the recent competition 
of the Royal Numismatic Society by Messrs. H. Tyson 
Smith and E. Carter Preston. Another feature which 
nowadays has a very real interest, alas! for only too 
many people, is a beautiful war memorial tablet re- 
cently erected in the Parish Church of Arrochar, Loch 
Lomond, Scotland. Mr. Lionel B. Budden, M.A.., 
A.R.LB.A., is the architect, and Mr. H. Tyson Smith 
the sculptor. The completion of the new Government 
buildings at Westminster is illustrated by a series of 
very fine photographs. As the writer of the accom- 
panying article reminds us, it was so long ago as 1898 
that the late John M. Brydon was appointed by the 
Government to design and carry out a great new block 
of public buildings in Westminster. Three years later. 
in 1901, he died, leaving his work barely risen above 
the level of the ground. Since then Sir Henry Tanner, 
principal architect to H.M. Office of Works, has been 
in charge, and under his able direction the work has 
now been brought to a successful completion. 
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HE term “War Hospital” covers a 
multitude of varying types of build- 
ing with varying destinations, from the 
hole in the ground in the front- ‘line trench 
to the great physical re-education centres 
in the rear, and includes canal boat, rail- 
road train hospitals, hospitals for conta- 
gious diseases, rest camps, 6tc: 

The hospitals, however, to which I 
refer (writes Mr. Charles Butler in the 
“Architectural Forum’? of New York) 
are those for the general care of wounded 
and sick, and it may, perhaps, be easiest 
to classify them by their geographical re- 
lation to the front. I speak, I may say, 
entirely of the French front, as my expe- 
rience at the British front is extremely 
limited. 

I should perhaps preface my remarks 
with an explanation of just what my rela- 
tion to the French Army was, and how I 
happened to have the opportunity to gain 
some knowledge of French war hospitals. 

As a member of the American Relief 
Clearing House, I was at work in Paris 
in the fall of 1915 when Dr. Carrel, who 
knew of my having made a special ‘study 
of hospital planning in America, asked 
me to prepare for him the plans for a 


small 1o0-bed unit, to be erected closer 
to the front than his hospital at 
Compiegne, then under shell fire and 


likelv to be evacuated any day. 
Administration difficulties in regard to 
the admission of foreign nurses to the ad- 
vanced zone of the army prevented the 
erection of this hospital, and the destruc- 
tion of ae 380 mm. gun which was shell- 
ing Compiégne ended the necessity of 
evacu hee so the project was dropped ; 
but the Deputy Minister of War in erate 
of the Medical Service (there are thre 
assistant Ministers of Wer in reer: 
Munitions, Supplies, and Medical Service) 


expressed his interest ‘in the plans 
and asked me to bring them _ to 
him. It turned out that it had 


been planned to hold a competition for a 
model portable house type of hospital to 
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be erected near Paris and to serve as a 
type for future base and home hospitals ; 
but after looking over our plans the 
Minister remé irked that a competition did 
not seem necessary, and I volunteered my 
services to work out this model plan. A 
very excellent site was selected just out- 
side the Bois de Vincennes, the great park 
to the east, of Paris corresponding to’ the 
Bois de Boulogne on the west. At 
my request M. Pellechet, a former fellow- 
student at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, was 
to his considerable annoyance dug out 
of his second-line trench and_ brought 
back .to help me on the. work. Dr. 
Dumont, a prominent young civilian sur- 
geon, similarly mobilised for the war, was 
shortly after added to our combination, 
and we three working together have since 
very considerably influenced the design of 
French war hospitals. 

All France is divided into two parts, the 
armv zone—and the rest. The zone js a 
strip, on the average, thirty miles wide, 
parallel to the front, into which one only 
penetrates by the permission of the Grand 


Quartier Général. In this zone lie the 
front-line hospitals, ambulances, dressing 


stations, etc. 

The grouping of these services is about 
as follows: In the front-line trench is what 
is known as the adrz du blessé, a hole in 
the side of the trench, where the wounded 
man is put to get him as much as pos- 
sible out of danger till he can be moved 
to the advanced dressing stations which 
lie fifty yards or so behind the front-line 
trenches. This dressing station, or poste 
de secours, is presided over by an assis- 
tant surgeon, probably a medical student 
when war began. From the dressing 
station. which is always underground and 
contains perhaps a dozen bunks, the 
wounded man is transported, as soon as 
the firing slackens sufficiently, through 
the boyau, or communication § trench 
(Goyau means bowel, and the convolutions 
of the communication trench for the pur- 
pose of localising the effect of bursting 
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shells fully justify the name), back toe 
battalion dressing station, perhaps a rle 
away. 

You can imagine just how painful is te 
trip through this mile of winding trern 
Various types of stretchers are used, |- 
haps the most satisfactory being t 
hammock stretcher hung from a fie 
carried on the shoulders of the beais 
and more easily manceuvred in 
winding trench than the ordinary side-le 
stretcher. There are also chair stretclis 
for seated cases, etc.: but any way {ll 
take it it is a hard trip for a wounld 
man. At the battalion dressing stati 
is a full-fledged surgeon and there re 
facilities for operating—as always, Fai 
ground. The dressing station is ge 
rally accessible for motor ambulances, 
least at night. 

The advanced dressing statin 
located so that one end is in direct * 
munication with the deyau throm 
which the wounded are transported. lis 
underground and fairly heavily protecil, 
and contains beds in two tiers, with 
small space at one end for emergeiy 
dressings and_ stores. The wound 
reach this post in about six minutes 
from there are carried in ordiny 
stretchers about a mile to the end of © 
military road, the farthest point to whh 
ambulances can go. 

These subterrai inean posts are mie 
about 10 ft. wide at the ceiling, with wis 
of planks sloping slightlv in “towards e 
floor. Log posts support the roof and it 
spaced about every five feet. | 

The lower beds are for the 


more S¢ 


ously wounded, the upper ones ff 
slightly wounded. The former are - 
movable for cleaning; the latter hing 


at one end to allow swinging for cleanil: 
The construction of the Toof is interesti 
in showing the provision made for expl'- 
ing shells. An explosion chamber 
built immediately above the ceiling 01 
one layer of logs. Above the chaml 
there are generally at least four layers 


l/s, each layer placed crosswise of the 
ceding one, and large stones and earth 
ve these to a depth of at least 5 ft. 
tr absolute protection against shells up 
and including 220 mm. experience has 
Mum that 15 ft. should be provided. 
ainst 380 mm. and 420 mm. shells ex- 
jience has as vet shown no satisfactory 

thod of ensuring protection. 

‘The battalion ‘dressing stations are 
lated underground and heavily pro- 
ted from shell fire. They contain an 
wating room at one extremity, pro- 
led, as always, with two exits. Beds in 
y tiers accommodate about twenty-four 
yunded. Living quarters for orderlies, 
4-geons, etc., are provided above ground. 
e wounded arrive at these stations in 
jut one hour from the front. 

jhe next station, called an ambulance, 
ilocated about iwo miles from the front, 
41 comprises a number of buildings 
\derground. The operating room is 
qout S$ ft. by 17 ft., with an arched roof 
‘corrugated steel, the crown of which 
about 7 ft. 4 in. above the floor. The 
lunches of the arch are filled with earth 
j to the level of the crown, above which 
ja thin layer of cement and a course of 
ve trunks about 8 in. in diameter. Above 
jse is the first explosion chamber, about 
in. high, again two or three courses of 
\s8, another explosion chamber, and 
ditional logs covered with earth and 
*ks, making a total thickness from 
wig of arch to the surface of about 
Lake, 

The explosion chambers are designed to 
janteract the effect of the type of high 
plosive shells which are fitted with a 
layed fuse that, ignited by impact, 
‘ows the shell to penetrate the earth 
fore exploding. 

|The operating room is reached by a 
vau leading from an examination room, 
0 underground with heavy protection, 
dsplaced at the edge of the road by 
lich the ambulances arrive. From the 
) erating room rae boyau continues 
a Waiting space, where, after having 
ei wounds Easton those who are to go 
the hospitals can wait in security for 
© ambulances to carry them away. 

|This description micht be extended to 
€ater length, but will serve to give a 
ir idea of ‘the dressing stations and am- 
lances lying in the advanced zone, the 
‘st, two or three miles back from’ the 
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PLAN FOR 500-BED BASE HOSPITAL, VINCENNES, PARIS. 


front, where shells may always. be 
expected and danger is at all times 
present. 


The French Medical Corps has devised 
a most ingenious unit for use in connec- 


tion with . these ambulances—what is 
known as the Ambulance Chirurgicale 
Automobile. This consists of a unit con- 


struction portable building, comprising a 
waiting-room about 1o ft. by 16 ft., a 
sterilising room about the same size, and 
an operating room about 20 ft. by 16 ft., 

all of which can be packed on two motor 
trucks. Another truck contains a very 
complete sterilising outfit, a fourth the 
X-ray equipment with electric generator, 
while the fifth serves for general supplies 
and transport of personnel. These build- 
ings are now being erected with double 
walls and steam heat, and can be quickly 
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transported to the point on the front 
where they are most needed. 

We now come to the field hospitals 
lying a little farther back, and in which 
men can be cared for who need a few 
days’ treatment before being sent on to 
the rear. They are a cross between the 
ambulances and the base hospitals, and 
are either in existing buildings, in tents, 
or in portable barrack buildings, but 
more and more in barracks and with 
more and more of the conveniences and 
comforts of the base hospital. 

Back of the field hospitals lie the great 
centres such as Revigny and’ Bar-le-Duc, 
to the rear of Verdun, Belfort in Alsace, 
Bray and Amiens in the Somme, where 
the wounded are counted by thousands in- 
stead of by hundreds, and where the final 
sorting out is done. 

At Bray, which I visited in October, the 
group contains 3,500 beds, divided into 
a hospital of 1,000 beds for the seriously 
wounded who are not transportable, a 
dépot déclopés of 1,000 beds for the 
slightly wounded and slightly ill, and an 
evacuation hospital of 1,500 beds for those 
who are to continue a the rear on 
hospital trains. The hospital proper is 
of the unit construction portable house 
type, equipped for giving first-class sur- 
gical treatment. 

It was a hospital of this type which I 
was asked to design to be erected as a 
model just outside ‘of the gates of Paris. 

This plan will serve to show the special 
requirements of war hospital planning. 


They are in relative importance as 
follows: 
1. Reduction of road building to 
oe 


. Complete intercommunication between 
ouildines by wheeled cars. Patients, 
food, linen, and supplies of all sorts are 
carried on wheels, and all buildings must 
be connected by galleries uninterrupted 
by steps. 


3. Grouping of wards for easy service 
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and with proper north-south orientation 
and south end unobstructed. 

4. Grouping of administration, techni- 
cal and general services for easy com- 
munication and supervision. 

5: Grouping of dwellings for staff, 
nurses, and orderlies for convenience and 
supervision, and with sufficient separation 
from patients’ quarters. 

Although, as a result of certain Govern- 
mental changes, the plan for the hospital 
at Vincennes was never executed, it has 
served as the basis for the plans of many 
other hospitals to be built all over France 
which were submitted for criticism to our 
committee. 

An interesting development of the work 
of our committee is the plan for the per- 
manent military hospital at  Issy-les- 
Moulineaux. For this hospital complete 
plans had been prepared and approved 
just before war broke out; but as 4 
result of the modifications caused by war 
experience, we were asked completely to 
replan the hospital, which in its general 
scheme of arrangement follows the war 
hospitals, but is executed in. permanent 
materials. 

On my return to the United States last 
winter I was asked to assist the Com- 
mittee of Directors of Red Cross Base 
Hospital Units of New York, and the fol- 
lowing plans for typical base hospitals 
show ‘the result of our work in France as 
adapted to American requirements. 

The site selected is assumed to be on 
the south side of a road, with the ground 
sloping slightly towards the south. The 
grouping of administrative and technical 
services around the ambulance court and 
the general services around the service 
court are to be noted, with the orderlies’ 
quarters at the east and the nurses’ and 
doctors’ quarters at the west. The only 
road-building required is in the two 
‘courts, while the wards lving to the south 
are connected to the administrative and 
service buildings and dwellings by covered 
wooden walks 

dhe wooden slatted walkway, covered 
or uncovered, is as much of a necessity 
in a war hospital as it is in g trench, as 
mud is the bane of the front, and the slat 
walk which permits of its elimination, so 
far as the interior of the hospital is con- 
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cerned, is invaluable, and as all 
ences of level are taken up by ramps in 


place of steps every part of the group may 
wheel 


be reached trucks, 


stretchers, and chairs. 


The details of the plans 
general the ordinary practice, 
necessary modifications 
needs. The reception building 
present form is, however, a very 
product of the war. As it must be 
sumed that every wounded man is filthy, 
though 


by food 


follow in 
with the 


in 


even not necessarily vermin- 
infested, it is essential that he be 
thoroughly cleaned before being ad- 


mitted to the ward. 
rooms for men’s uniforms, 
WEA, sete, 


clean linen, surgeons’ and clerks’ offices, 


has led to the plan shown in the illustra- 


tions above. 


In the centre is the receiving room, into 


which the ambulances their 
loads. 
makes a hasty examination, picking out 
those most needing prompt transpoit to 


the wards. 


discharge 
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MAIN OPERATING ROOM: 


differ- 


to fit military 
its 
definite 
as- 


The need of storage 
boots, under- 
and the necessary space for 


In this room the surgeon on duty 


They are then taken in order 


1Dii3 


se PATIENTS 


FecorDs 
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into the wash-room, where their pedigr 
are taken, their valuables checked, 
where ntrer receiving their ward | 
ments they are cleaned in the table bat) 
put in clean hospital clothes, and wheeg 
away to bed, while their soiled clothes< 
to the disinfecting plant. 

After being washed, disinfected, and 
paired, their effects return to the ‘builds 
for storage, where their records and vé 
ables are also kept. When the wount 
man is finally convalescent, and readyt 
be discharged, he comes back to { 
building, turns in his check, and recel} 
his uniform and personal 
and, after signing off, is 


building the receiving and discharging} 
patients, together with the filing of th 
records, and the storage of their “effects 
obvious. 

The administration building conta) 
the usual general waiting-room 
offices, but is considerably less importit 
than the corresponding service in a cil 
hospital. 

The operating pavilion is naturally) 
especial interest in a war hospital. a 
plan shows two entrances—one beg 
reserved for patients, while the oe 
mits the orderlies to reach the dress¢ 
preparation room and secure their prt 
sion of sterilised dressings for the q 
without penetrating into the rest of § 
building. Other points to be noted ( 
the two operating rooms, the lari 
planned to accommodate three fe 
necessary and the smaller reserved for } 
infected cases. 

Easy access is afforded toa the pla 
and X-ray rooms by the corridor ¥ 
wide. It is to be noted that f0 
operating pavilion, the 20 or 24 ft.’ ut 
used for most of the buildings, is ims 
cient, and’ the 28-ft. unit has there 
been adopted for this building, as well} 
for kitchen and laundry. 7 

The pharmacy and laboratory build§ 
presents no peculiar features. 

The plan of the kitchen is of inter( 
with its space reserved for the food cs 
adjacent to the scullery, all dishes beg 
kept in the building between meal a 
the cars being loaded at a counter whh 
extends ‘the full length of the bakery @ 
kitchen proper and serves as a barrie 0 
prevent the orderlies from entering eit! 
room. The main entrance for suppliess 
on the court side of the building, Vil 
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office for the receiving clerk and vegetable 
and grocery storage, refrigerators, meat 
room, and vegetable preparation room. 

In view of the fact that much of the 
linen and clothing is contaminated, the 
laundry has two receiving rooms—one for 
ordinary soiled linen and one for linen, 
clothing, mattresses, etc., requiring steri- 
lisation; these pass either through the 
sterilising washer or the steam and for- 
maldehyde steriliser into the laundry 
proper, where they join the other linen 
and are thenceforth treated no differently 
from the rest. 

The storage space for mattresses and 
pillows and for clothing awaiting con- 
demnation should also be noted, and the 
size of the repair room and general stor- 
age rooms, also the distribution counter in 
this last room, which prevents orderlies 
coming with their requisitions for clean 
linen from entering the storeroom. 

The ward buildings, containing each 
twenty-four beds in the open ward and one 
in an isolation room, show the consistent 
development of the war hospital towards 
the standards of civil practice. 

Base hospitals are being planned more 
and more with sewage disposal systems, 
and in the case in point complete service 
is provided with toilets. bed-pan, and 
housemaids’ sinks, lavatories, kitchen 
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sinks, etc. As relatively few wounded can 
be bathed in the ordinary tub there are no 
bath tubs in the ward buildings, but in- 
stead a small central bath-house is pro- 
vided, thus materially reducing the 
expense. An isolation room is provided in 
each ward unit, also a surgical dressing- 
room, diet kitchen, and nurses’ office and 
linen closet. 


Following the custom of civil hospitals, . 


the wards are oriented north and south, and 
the south end is composed entirely of win- 
dows so as to permit the greatest possible 
amount of sunlight to enter. At this south 
end is placed, on a level with the ward, a 
terrace, on to which the beds may be 
wheeled in clear weather, for experience 
has shown that fresh air and sunlight are 
as good for wounded as for tubercular 
patients. The beds must therefore be pro- 
vided with large rubber-tyred castors to 
permit easy rolling. 

A large recreation building is provided, 
which may also serve as convalescent mess 
—it must be borne in mind that in the 
average war hospital there are many men 
who except for a local wound are quite well 
and active, who would be difficult to handle 
if provision were not made for their dis- 
traction in a building specially set apart 
for this work, usually divided into reading- 
room and! room for games, 
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The French authorities have solved 
problem of drinking by vroviding a « 
teen, at which each convalescent path 
may buy drinks to the extent of one diy 
per day—a simple method when ther} 
but one source of supply. No treatin| 
allowed. 

The isolation buildings are desig, 
merely to care for contagious cases wh 
may develop in the hospital, until 
time as they may be evacuated to the 
tagious hospitals. 

Individual rooms or cubicles are provis 
for the medical staff and for the nurs 
while the orderlies are grouped in do: 
tories. 

Almost as important as the planning |, 
base or field hospital is the choice of mf 
rials and type of construction, and her 
have much to learn from the experiency 
our Allies. On the British and Fre} 
fronts portable house unit type consti 
tion is employed almost to the exclusioy 
other types, the theory being that tls 
buildings will pretty certainly be mover 
some stage of their career ; there is also) 
thought that the unit construction build) 
may be of service after the war for tems 
rary use in the regions so completely de 
tated in France and Belgium.  Portd 
house construction is not used with 
idea that hospitals will be taken down 
re-erected in three or four hours, as § 
manufacturers claim for these buildin) 
but it does seem advisable to use a typo 
building which may be transported ands 
erected if desired. 


NEW DESIGNS FOR BELFAI 
CATHEDRAL. 


_—. 


Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers, the ne 
appointed architect for Belfast Cathed|l 
has submitted important drawings for \¢ 
consideration of the Cathedral Board. » 
veral striking and effective changes he 
been introduced into the original plans) 


Sir Thomas Drew. The new plan (sh 


the Belfast “ Evening Telegraph) 
shows an eight-sided central tower h 
stead of the square tower. The front) 


the cathedral is represented by a porchn 
the centre with two great square tows 
at each side. The organ will be placedin 


the south transept. Underneath the orga 
loft will be a chapel useful for daily t 
vices. In the other transept will bela 
larger chapel. 

The picture of the completed Beli 
Cathedral of St.-Anne’s, with which e 
Belfast public have now been leg 
familiar, represents only a sketch by (e 
late Sir Thomas Drew, conveying an Wa 
of the form which in his opinion the but 
ing might ultimately assume. It ny 
have been the half-expressed thought tit 
the new architect had but to perfect /r 
elaborate the plans left by his predecesscy 
Sir Thomas Drew and Mr. W. H. Lyi, 
but such is not the case. As is pointed it 
in the current issue of the Cathedral ma, 
zine, in a vast structure like the cathed 
only the barest outline is at first et 
ceived, and complete plans are only pk 
pared as the work proceeds. i 

Many have felt that, while they coi 
not but admire the beauty of the struct e 
as conceived by Sir Thomas Drew, and§ 
revealed in his sketch, there would he 
to be considerable modification of te 
design. It was generally felt that # 
lofty square tower that rose from 1 
centre was hardly in keeping with Romé 
esque architecture, an octagonal, or eig+ 
sided tower being more usual on su 
buildings. 


rther, the facade or porch, which 
/ such a_ distinctive feature of Sir 
jnas Drew’s picture, seemed to not a 
accomplished artists to be too mas- 
Its height, rising to the middle of 
great western window, shut out a 
- deal of its beauty, and the great 
1 of the porch jutting out so far in 
+ would necessarily be all that would 
teen of the building by anyone who 
| close to the front. Persons standing 
‘e the building and looking up would 
| have been able to see the height of 
yjorch, and not the height of the main 
ture, while the great west end would 
‘it off from their view by the project- 
sorch. 

‘e late Mr. Lynn had all these facts in 
, and had already decided to modify 
iderably Sir Thomas Drew’s idea. He 
decided to build not a square central 
r, as Sir Thomas proposed, but an 
fonal one. He also greatly modified 
agade or porch. As immediate build- 
was out of the question he, of course, 
out no finished plans. 

ter the death of Mr. Lynn the Cathe- 
¢ Board spent many months in“secur- 
the services of an architect who was 
only eminent in his profession, but 
was thoroughly acquainted with the 
anesque type of architecture. Mr. 
mers was offered the position and ac- 
jd it, and it is with great interest his 
) drawings, which are now exhibited 
je cathedral, have been received. Mr. 
mers came to the work with a fresh 
i!, only having the guidance of the part 
ne building which has been already 
led, and at the same time a ground 
of the structure as originally drawn 
‘ir Thomas Drew. 

new plans, taken as a whole, pre- 
in the opinion of our Belfast con- 
rary, the vision of a really beautiful 
anesque church. The main ideas of 
previous architects have been faith- 
adhered to. The chancel, crossing 
|transepts are to be on exactly the 
j: lines as the present nave. But while 
(main lines are the same as those 
imally suggested, Mr. Chalmers has 
2, as we have indicated in our opening 
igraphs, several striking changes. 

jie eight-sided central tower is Mr. 
Fmers’s suggestion, and his design for 
vextremely beautiful. He pictures the 
¢ of the cathedral as a central porch 
| tWo great square towers at either side, 
( height exceeding that of the Albert 
(orial. The fact that the porch occu- 
only the centre of the west front natu- 
# reduces its height. Thus the height 
/€ porch will only reach the bottom of 
(vest window. This window will be in 
i which is regarded as a very great 
1 . 

‘ie central tower will reach the 
astic height of 260 ft. and when for 
loses of comparison we state that the 
rt Memorial is about 120 ft., it will 
it to an adequate conception of the im- 
Jig character of the structure as now 
emed. Mr. Chalmers also proposes 
ae the organ in the south transept, 
| 


i is the transept that will be built out 


qe right hand side as one enters the 
odral. 


In this transept, towards the 
P wall (the wall with its back to Talbot 

t) it is proposed to build two arches 
ar in height and width to the present 
2s that are down each side of the pre- 
| Nave, and on the loft made of these 
"2s to place the ore»n with the chapel 
il for daily service under the organ 
" In the other transept (the one that 
d go out towards Academy Street) a 


£ 
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larger chapel, capable of holding some 200 
or 300 worshippers, is suggested. 

The plans have already been before the 
Cathedral Board, who have considered the 
drawings with such care as has been pos- 
sible in the time at their disposal. They 
have unanimously passed a resolution ex- 
pressing their admiration of the drawings, 
but also stating that they did not feel able 
without fuller consideration to express an 
opinion as regards the detail. 


HOUSING MOVEMENTS. 

Five Thousand Dwellings for 
Swansea. 

The Swansea Town Council have ap- 
proved in principle of a scheme which pro- 
vides for the erection of 5,000 artisans’ 
dwellings on the corporation estate at 
Town Hill after the war. 


A Thousand New Houses for Barrow-in- 
Furness. 

A representative of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions has been sent to Barrow to prepare 
a scheme for the construction of a_ thou- 
sand new houses with the greatest possible 
rapidity. The town’s medical officer, how- 
ever, puts its requirements at 3,000. 


1,500,000 AZore Houses Wanted. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Mr. 
Douglas Eyre, of Oxford House, Bethnal 
Green, said that four million of our fellow- 
creatures in this country were living in 
overcrowded conditions. In London 3,000 
people were living eight in a room; 7,000, 
seven to a room; and 26,000, six to a room. 
Of London’s population 20 per cent. at 
least lived under lamentable conditions. 
The country needed 500,000 new houses to 
replace those that were  insanitary, 
300,000 to overtake the deficiency in build- 
ing of the last seven years, and 700,000 to 
provide for the increase in population. 
This was equivalent to the erection of 
1,500,000 tenements, Or 7,500,000 new 
rooms. In Bethnal Green 40,000 out of 
the population of 130,000 were living under 
insanitary and overcrowded conditions. 
The borough possessed five condemned 
areas, of which Brady Street had a popu- 
lation of 470 per acre, 


Bristol’s Municipal Housing Scheme. 

Bristol] Health Committee have decided 
to recommend the corporation to erect 
immediately after the war 2,000 work- 
men’s dwellings towards meeting the 
shortage. A letter was read from the 
Local Government Board stating that the 
shortage of houses was a pressing. social 
problem, and that if an approved scheme 
were carried out the Government would 
give substantial financial assistance. It 
was stated that at Bristol about 3,000 
houses for working-classes were needed at 
present, and probably another 2,000 would 
be required by the end of the war, so that 
apart from the municipal scheme there 
would be plenty of scope for private enter- 
prise. 

London Housing. 

Having considered the Local Govern- 
ment Board’s circular letter inviting sug- 
gestions for the provision of housing ac- 
commodation after the war, Poplar Hous- 
ing Committee report that they are of 
opinion that the housing accommodation 
in the borough is insufficient to meet 
existing demands; but the only land avail- 
able suitable for an extensive housing 
scheme is on the Isle of Dogs, where there 
is a considerable shortage of dwelling ac- 
commodation. The committee suggest 
that the London County Council, as the 


xiii. 


housing authority for London, should pre- 
pare a scheme for the whole of London, 
as they think it undesirable that Poplar 
Council should embark on a_ housing 
scheme. 

Housing Scheme for Stirling. 

At the monthly meeting of Stirling 
Town Council, it was agreed! that in reply 
to the Local Government Board’s inquiry 
with reference to the provision of houses 
for the working classes after the war, the 
Council should state that they were pre- 
pared to carry out a housing scheme of 
from fifty to one hundred houses in 
Winchelhaugh Park in addition to the 
houses there and in Broad Street and St. 
Mary’s. Wynd, which require to be pro- 
vided under the St. Mary’s Wynd im- 
provement and rehousing scheme, A 
motion by Councillor Derrick as to con- 
structing a bridge. over. the Forth to 
Cambuskenneth with the object of open- 
ing up the feuing ground there for hous- 
ing for the working classes, and as to the 
advisability of applying for an extension 
of the burgh boundaries-to- include Cam- 
buskenneth, was remitted to a committee. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Change of Address. 

Messrs.’ The Simplex Concrete Piles, 
Ltd., announce that their offices have been 
moved to. 104, Victoria Street, Westmin- 
ster, S.W.1, their late offices-at Palace 
Chambers, Westminster, having been re- 
quisitioned by the Government. 


Memorial Chapel for Hexham Abbey. 

At a vestry meeting held in the Abbey 
Church, Hexham, assent has been given 
to the proposal to erect a chapel in the 
Abbey as a memorial to Lieut. Cuthbert F, 
Savage, N.F., killed in action. He was 
the son of the Rev. Canon Savage, Rector 
of Hexham. 


Supposed Greek Temple Found in 
Palestine. 

It is stated that soldiers digging in the 
Wadi Guzzi have turned up on a high hill 
the ruins of a supposed Greek (?) temple, 
with beautiful mosaic floor of stones in 
green, red, white, black, and yellow—pic- 
tures of fish, lions, tigers, birds, with the 
swastika. 


A New Property-Owners’ Association. 

Property owners in Manchester and dis- 
trict have decided to form a new society, to 
be called the Manchester and Counties Pro- 
perty-Owners’ Association. Apart from 
taking steps to protect owners, the associa- 
tion will consider schemes for the housing 
of the people, support the abolition of the 
stamp duty, and advocate that all rates be 
paid direct, and that all removals be regis- 
tered at the Town Hall. 


Proposed Opera-house for Manchester. 

Interviewed at Manchester by a news- 
paper —_ representative, Sir Thomas 
Beecham said he would meet the city 
more than half-way if they would offer 
him a site for a Grand Opera House, 
which he would build and run for some 
years. ‘‘ Manchester ought really to have 
such an institution,’’ he said. ‘‘ Think of 
the honour it would be to be first in the 
field, And if someone acts now the erec- 
tion might start at once after the war.” 
Such a theatre, he stated, would have to 
be specially built, and would not be, as 
so many English ones are, equally ‘* suit- 
able for a cat show, a sewing meeting, 
gala, or a revue.” 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


‘THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication, 

The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for ‘ Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 
the reach of everyene. 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulatien ef a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 


we are able to anneunce that “ The Weekly Nett Sale 
than that ef any ether Architectural Journal.” 


of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 


Appeintments Wanted. 
4 Vines (about 28 words) 18. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3a. 


BUILDER’S Foreman of Works seeks re-engagement. 
Keen and practical. Town and country experience 
for. London firms. Age 44, Trade, carpenter and 
joiner, First-class refs——F, §., 52, Kingsley. Road, 
Wimbledon, $.W.19. 

BUILDER’S General Assistant (disengaged) desires 
another London post. Expert in accounting, book- 
keeping, costing, with some practical knowledge and 
experience in estimating.—John M,. Fife, 19, Camp- 
den Street, W.8. 

CLERK of Works (disengaged) desires appointment, 
Four and a half years with last employer. Experi- 
ence in large jobs. War cause of being disengaged, 
—Reply to C. L., 241, Rosendale Road, London, 
$.E.21. 389 
CONTRACTOR’S General Foreman (46). Speedy war 
construction, Dumpty level. Expert draughtsman, 
measure all trades. Strict investigation courted. 
Medallist Worshipful Co. Carpenters—81, The 
Avenue, Bedford Park, W.4. 


SUB-CONTRACTS or General Foreman; good experi- 
ence on W.D, contracts; carpenters’ work preferred, 
—A., 39, Albert Road, Walthamstow, E.17. 30 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C_—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
Road, $.W. Competent foremen and clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association. 


WANTED, brickwork or pointing in any quantity. 


Town or country.—C, Hendon, 53, Langdon Road, 
Junction Road, Highgate, N. 42 
Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 

JUNIOR Assistant wanted, ineligible for war ser- 


vice, who can measure and plot plans of buildings, 
survey and value delapidations accurately.—Write, 
stating qualifications and salary required, to A, B, 
C., Box 5,135, Willings, 125 Strand, W.C.2. 37 


0.H.M.S. 

WANTED, Surveyor’s Clerk and Draughtsman. 

Applications, to be addressed to the Division Officer 
R.E., Sutton Veny, Wilts, are invited for the above 
post. 

Pay, 52s. 6d. per week, plus war bonus 7s, 

Free single quarters. 

Applicants must be ineligible for Military Service, 
or Class. C3. State experience, age. and qualifica- 
tions, and forward copy of last testimonial. 40 


WANTEB, Bookkeeper or Accountant’s Clerk, used 
to builders’ accounts, paying workmen’s wages, ete. 
References required. Discharged Army or totally 
exempt.—State experience, when free, and salary re- 
quired, N., Box 735, c.o. Judds, 97, Gresham Street, 
E.C.2. 36 


Auction Sales, 
9d. per line. 


Mr. JOHN WATERS BOUGHTON (deceased). 


ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1917. 
PORTSMOUTH. 


FIELD AND PALMER are instructed to SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Property Mart, 3, King’s Road, 
Southsea, on the above date, at 7 o’clock in the 
evening, in two lots: 

A commandingly placed FREEHOLD BUILDING 
SITE of public interest, forming the junction of 
COMMERCIAL ROAD with LAKE ROAD, LAND- 
PORT, possessing an area of 22,000 ft. and long 
frontages to those thoroughfares and to Oxford 
Street. 

Another important FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE 
is just off the TOWN HALL SQUARE, PORTS- 
MOUTH, close to the Town Railway Station and 
lying between Marylebone Street and Sussex Street, 
with an approximate area of 25,000 ft., has a pro- 
minent approach, visible from the 'Town Hall, in the 
late licensed premises, the ‘‘ Richond Arms,” at 
the corner of Greetham Street and Sussex Street. 


Vendor’s Solicitors: Messrs.  Biscoe-Smith and 
Blagg, 148, High Street, Portsmouth. 41 
Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices eS 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross oad, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
8CHEMES AND Benes FOR ENGINEERING 
R 


(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 
London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road), 


WANTED, good second-hand portable oil engine suit- 
able for coupling to pump for contraction use.— 
Send particulars and prices to W. H. Gaze and Sons, 
Ltd., Contractors, Walton-on-Thames, 388 


Educational Anneuncements. 
6d. per line. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPO 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
incjuding 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 
Professor of Architecture: 

C. H. REILLY, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

The School provides a thorough theoretical 
practical training for students wishing to enter 
Architectural Profession. The courses, which lea 
a degree (B, Arch.), a Diploma and a Certific 
begin on October 5. After a two years’ ¢o 
students obtaining a first-class certificate 
exempted from the Intermediate Examination of 
Royal Institute of British Architects. A spe 
certificate of the University is given in Architect 
Design. The designs required as testimonies of gt 
for the Final R.I.B.A. are made in the School as | 
of the second year work. 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 


Professor of Civic Design: 
L. P. ABERCROMBIE, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 


The department provides a training for Archit 
and Engineers who wish to specialise in Town P 
ning. ‘The courses lead to a Certificate and Diplo 
The session consists of the Autumn and Lent Tel 
Autumn Term begins on October 9. 

Prospectuses of day and evening classes may 
obtained on application to the Registrar of 


University. 
EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 


THE POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, W. 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, a 

SURVEYING. 
Head of Department—George A, Mitchell, 
ACRilpeae 
Qualifying Courses of Instruction for 
R.I.B.A.,. SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, and 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

Day Department, reopens September 18, 1917. 
(Entrance Examination, September 17, at 
a.m., and on other dates by arrangement.) 

Fee, £9 9s. per annum. 

Evening Department, reopens October 1, 1917. 
(Students enrolled from September 24 
6.30-8.30.) 

Special Course Fee, 17s. 6d. 
Detailed Prosyectuses of Day or Evening Depé 
ments on application to MAJOR ROBE 

MITCHELL, Director of Education, 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 

Special personal system of preparations by ¢ 
respondence or private tuition, Bond and Bat 
(A. @. Bond, B.A., Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvel 
Road, S.W. Tel. 7086 Victoria. : 


| 


tunities for the future. 


on the Continent. 


Price 1/. 


The Rebuilding of Belgium. 


EVERY far-seeing business man knows that the resolu- 

tions adopted unanimously at the Allies’ Economic 
Conference held in Paris opened up tremendous oppor- 
In order to derive full benefits from 
the policy to be adopted, it is essential for English con- 
tractors and manufacturers to acquaint themselves with all 
the requirements and conditions affecting their business 


An enlightening and valuable book embodying the needs of 
Belgium with respect to the Building Trade has been written 
by two eminent Belgians for the express purpose of showing 
English contractors and manufacturers frankly and clearly 
how this side of the Belgian trade is to be captured. 

Every contractor and manufacturer should have a 
Postage 1d. inland. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS’ LIMITED 
27-29, TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1 


“ French-English Glossary of Architectural 
and Building Trade Terms.” 


[7 seems to be evident that the French language will be 
almost an essential under the new conditions of trade which 
are so rapidly opening before contractors and manufacturers. 


No ordinary knowledge of French, however, includes 
technical and trade terms, and such terms are not to be found 


in the ordinary dictionary. 


copy. 
PY Price 1/- 


The book contains a useful collection of words and phrases 
most commonly 
industries—just those very terms which are most difficult to 
find when they are wanted. Such a book is practically an 

_ essential to every manfacturer and contractor, 


in use in the building and kindred 


Postage 1d. inland. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS LIMITED 
27-29, TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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DETAILS OF CRAFTSMANSHIP (SERIES II.). XLI.— CARVED PANELS IN THE LIBRARY OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
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MONUMENTAL ARCHITECTURE (SERIES II.). XXVI.—BLENHEIM PALACE, WOODSTOCK, OXFORDSHIRE: 


DETAIL OF NORTH ELEVATION. 
(From ‘The Liverpool Architectural Sketch Book.’ ) 
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VI.—DESIGN FOR ENTRANCE TO A MILITARY ACADEMY. 


STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS (SERIES III.). 


BYane Gc, CONDE, 


(Liverpool School of Architecture.) 
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NATIONAL PAPER ECONOMY. 


ung to the very necessary Government restric- 
on paper supplies, all elements of waste must 
usiy excluded. Our readers, we are sure, 
rladly assist in promoting this object, which is 
min nattonal economy. They can co-operate 
us effectually iw either of two ways—(1) By 
ag a direct subscription for this Journal, or (2) 
‘acing with a newsagent an order for its regular 
jery. Casual purchases—now here, now there— 
2 a serious discrepancy between supply and 
ind, and cause a wastage of effort and materials 
could obviously be reduced to a minimum but 
he casual and erratic purchasing which we 
stly ask our readers to avoid. 
| —— —__— 

a semi-official announcement made in last 
riday’s newspapers, that “it is probable that more 
yan two hundred thousand subsidised workmen’s 
zes will be erected in different parts of the 

| ry,” it was added that these will be of “ cheap but 
lic type.” Although “cheap” is a rather discon- 
ig word, it is not indissolubly associated with 
ty”; nor is there any necessary, incongruity 
‘sen economy and beauty. Any form of excess, 
fg lavish expenditure, is srather -incompatible 
|the simplicity and serenity which are essential to 
jjart. “Artistic” is another word that it might 
jbeen well to avoid. It is a word of terror alike to 
“chitect, who recalls with a shudder what ill deeds 
been done in this name, and to the practical- 
ied person, for whom it implies a flat contradiction 
i= word “ cheap,” which he will view with the pro- 
not ill-founded suspicion that it was chosen for 
icification, to neutralise the acid he would be sure 
(tract from the term “artistic.” It 1s, however, a 
| mistake to suppose that architectural propriety, 
deed, any manifestation of art, is necessarily 
17. Art is in itself an economy of means, and is 
‘oniously compatible with economy of money. It 
ost no more to give these national houses a 
ly exterior than it would to make them the 
‘me of ugliness. Beauty is worth much and costs 

and the popular notion to the contrary seems to 
from a misconception of the word, which is often 
sed with meretricious and superfluous decorative 

s. But “the form, the form alone, is eloquent” ; 
tis surely not too much to expect that these two 
red thousand national cottages shall be of truly 

lectural design. If by sad mischance they should 

| Mean appearance, they will be by no means an 

xed blessing. But we shall know mor2 about 

1 when the Government make a definite announce- 

on the subject, which is expected on October 15. 
%* * * co 


fusing has been, during the past week, the subject 
pious discussion in “ The Times.” It was not to 
‘pected that any new points could emerge from 
‘niliar a theme, but nevertheless there is consider- 
advantage in lucid restatement of facts and argu- 
13 upon which must be based a policy that is as 
shaped. This recapitulation is peculiarly gratify- 
yi an instance emphasised by Mr. J. S. Furley, who 
ies his attention to a matter that is in consider- 
| peril of neglect. Government, he says in effect, 
be trusted to deal effectually with all material 


ae 


‘gible, but it is of potent effect. 


issues, and even with the essential principles of town 
planning, but “beauty of exterior” may possibly be 
regarded as outside the official province. But “ it will 
be a grievous pity if the present unique opportunity is 
lost, and the dreariness and_unattractiveness in build- 
ing that have disfigured England during the last 
century are to continue, especially when so much has 
been done by garden-suburb and other schemes to 
show how immense an improvement is_ possible.” 
Unfortunately, Mr. Furley is no doubt correct in 
assuming that the argument against him is “that the 
State has no right to make the working man pay for 
so immaterial a thing as beauty. But,’ he continues, 
“houses are permanent things; and is the working 
man, or those who arrange building schemes for him, 
to be allowed to disfigure England for centuries to 
come? Nor does anyone believe that Labour itself 
wishes to be housed in a way that is an insult to its 
self-respect.” It is, as we have said on previous occa- 
sions, in the magnitude of the operations that the 
danger lies. As there is so much to do, there will be 
a strong temptation to do it hurriedly and badly. It is 
an unexampled opportunity for multiplying examples 
of ugliness or of beauty; and beauty being, as Mr. 
Furley says, regarded as an immaterial thing, the 
chances are that it will not be sufficiently considered. 


. st 
% 1. cS 


ts beauty an immaterial thing? lt may be intan- 
Certainly the neglect 
of it would stamp this generation as hopelessly 
materialistic and dully insensitive to the subtle forces 
that are more powerfully dynamic than those that are 
grossly physical. Its effects, though not less ener- 
getic than those of, say, electricity, are generally 
ignored because they are less immediate and less 
easily demonstrable. Being psychic and_ elusive, 
insusceptible of being weighed, counted, and 
expressed in terms of cash equivalents, they are 
assumed by matter-of-fact persons to be non-existent, 
a figment of the imagination. But nothing can come 
from nothing. and imagination could not have con- 
ceived those effects without having something sub- 
stantial to work upon. Besides,.they are much more 
than a matter of faith. They are of reasonable infer- 
ence from observation and from personal conscious- 
ness. If environment produces, in time, such grossly 
physical effects as changing the colour and conforma- 
tion of a reptile, a bird, or a quadruped, its mental 
effects may be fairly assumed to be at least equally 
potent. But there is no need to labour a point that is 
beyond dispute. Houses must be made comely not to 
satisfy an zsthetic whim, nor to gratify a sensuous 
taste, but to promote cheerfulness, health, efficiency, 
contentment, among their inhabitants, who uncon- 
sciously assume the tone of their environment. Ugly 
houses are a direct incitement to ill living by a sort of 
hypnotic suggestion. A plea for due attention to 
architectural treatment of dwellings is ultimately and 
essentially utilitarian. 

co * * = 


With respect to war memorials in churches, it 
is evident that the stained-glass window greatly 
prevails. This was inevitable, because of the all- 
pervading popularity of pictures. Certainly no other 
form of memorial can compete with glass in the 
quality of arrestingness ; for it conveys its message or 
tells its story more vividly in both subject and colour 
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—more pictorially, that is—than is possible to brass or 
stone or terra-cotta. It is this very assertiveness that 
condemns it to the sensitive eye ; while its ever-increas- 
ing commonness, and its consequent exhaustion of 
theme and sameness of effect, rather tend to surfeit. 
But the chief objection to stained glass is purely 
practical. It darkens the interior; excluding whole- 
some sunlight that is hardly anywhere more needed 
than in churches, which, being seldom satisfactorily 
ventilated, are commonly loaded with disease germs 
to which sunshine is inimical. As churches depend 
very much on window ventilation, and as stained-glass 
windows cannot be expected to perform this duty 
satisfactorily, if at all, the ambition to have a pictured 
window in every opening is hardly commendable. 
Either such windows are, as they should be, imprac- 
ticable for opening and shutting, or, if a part of them 
is made movable, the performance of its auxiliary 
function ruins the picture both physically and 
zesthetically ; while repeated opening and shutting are 
certain, sooner or later, to result in breakage. Plain 
glass, fulfilling its useful duties with all the dignity of 
simplicity, is, in truth, much more admirable than the 
average pictured window, because it gives so much less 
scope to blatancy and banality. One virtue the newly 
installed coloured window has over too many of its 
kind that were erected a few years ago. It was not, 
as they were, made in Germany. 


se 


Architectural research has thrown a sidelight on an 
expression used by Jane Austen in “ Northanger 
Abbey.” General Tilney, it may be remembered, was 
“very particular in his eating,” and in his choice of 
words. In the twenty-first chapter the General is at 
dinner. ‘“ The dining-parlour was a noble room, suit- 
able in its dimensions to a much larger drawing-room 


than the one in common use, and fitted up in a style of » 


luxury and expense which was almost lost on the 
unpractised eye of Catherine, who saw little more than 
its spaciousness and the number of their attendants. 
Of the former she spoke aloud her admiration ; and the 
General, with a very gracious countenance, acknow- 
ledged that it was by no means an ill-sized room; and 
further confessed that, though as careless on such 
subjects as most people, he did look upon a tolerably 
large eating-room as one of the necessaries of life.” 
Miss Katharine A. Esdaile writes in “The Times” 
Literary Supplement for September 27 that she has 
been constantly perplexed by the expression “ eating 
room.” “The apparent touch of slang seems out of 
keeping with the picture, not to be reconciled with the 
elaborate manners and as_ elaborately chosen 
phraseology of the owner of Northanger Abbey.” 


* * af * 


Miss Esdaile proceeds to elucidate the mystery. 
“Fate, however, which has led me of late to the 
cataloguing of eighteenth-century works on architec- 
ture” (surely it was a benign fate that set the lady so 
delightful a task) “has supplied an unexpected 
explanation. The countless designs for houses, rural 
villas, retreats, and the like, published by Richardson, 
Lewis, Papworth, and others, between 1790 and 1810, 
are full of plans of country houses of various sizes 
which have one thing in common: the use of the word 
‘eating-room’ for the older dining-room or dining- 
parlour. General Tilney, then, is talking not 
slang but the very latest thing in architectural terms.” 
We heave a sigh of relief: the General’s reputation is 
saved. “ Eating-room” is not slang, and its introduc- 
tion “is one more instance of Miss: Austen’s delicacy 
of touch.” Miss Austen’s reputation also is saved. 
Architectural research has preserved her from the 
intolerable reproach that for once in her career she had 
stooped to the use of slang. In nearly all her few and 
precious novels, the descriptions of interiors are so full 
that it might almost be possible to draw plans from 


them. Miss Esdaile’s definition of slang might 
perhaps might not) relieve us of a greater: perpl¢ 
than that into which she confesses to have © 
thrown by the use of the term “ eating-room.” 
not a pretty expression ; yet even though architec! 
sanction had not invested it with a certificate of 1 
or less factitious respectability, one would hardly 
to condemn it as slang. But, curiosity being pic 
one would rather like to know what architect first 
it and why, what architect first discarded it, an 
exquisite reason. Evidently the French see no 1 
vulgarity in the word “ eating,” or they would 
discarded long ago the almost equivalent expre; 
“salle-a-manger.” “ Dining-parlour” may be a 
refined term ; but is not a parlour a place for talk 


* *% ca 


It is not wholly regrettable that art gives ris 
frequent occasions tor public controversy. 
stimulate interest and prevent stagnation. He 
have the echoes of the Romney picture dispute } 
away, when there arises a rather exciting newsp 
correspondence about rival statues of Abre 
Lincoln. Any educational value that it may ho 
however, to some extent discounted by the unti 
ness of any sort of misunderstanding, no matter} 
trivial, with our American cousins. Not tha’ 
infinitesimally small an issue can reduce by a § 
degree the warmth of the affectionate sympathy | 
which the two peoples have clasped hands; bu 
delightful is that sympathy that we could have wi 
that no shadow of a shade of apparent disagrees 
of any kind whatever should interfere for a § 
moment with our enjoyment of it. And it shall 
Put briefly, the facts are that we are anxious to hy 
statue of Lincoln at Westminster, and that we 
been in some danger of inadvertently acceptit 
statue of which many eminent Americans disapp) 
It was at first understood that the statue for whiel 
Government had gladly offered a site would | 
replica of the fine rendering by Augustus St. Gauy 
For some reason that is not made clear, the 
Gaudens replica proposal did not materialise; 
eventually Mr. Charles P. Taft very generously of 
a replica of Barnard’s statue. About the merit 
Barnard’s statue there is considerable differenc 
opinion, the main objection to it being that Pres 
Lincoln’s son, Mr. Robert Lincoln, strongly | 
proved of it. On the other hand, there are exce 
judges who speak very highly of it as a work of! 
and the only rivalry is between the advocates of tl! 
Gaudens and of the Barnard statues respectively. 
on this side of the water are but neutral spectator®) 
conflict in which we would fain hope that both 
might win. Then we should get two statues instel 
one; although to us would probably fall the del: 
task of determining which statue should stand in { 
of Westminster Abbey, and which should dignify » 
worthy site in some other of our great cities, any 
of which would joyfully welcome it, because im 
country the veneration for Abraham Lincoln is h* 
surpassed in his own. We should then have a t 
of statues of Lincoln; for there is already a rathe? 
one in the Calton cemetery, Edinburgh, near 
remarkable monument to David Hume. 


The death of M. Hilaire Germain Edgard If 
last week at the age of eighty-three was quickly 
lowed by that of Mr. C. Napier Hemy, R.A, 
passed away at the age of seventy-six at Falmou 
Sunday last. Degas’s early struggles and ulti 
triumphs are familiar history. He is perhaps? 
described as a realist with a romantic touch, ar 
was perhaps only less great than Ingres. Hemy 
possibly rank hereafter as our greatest marine pal! 
his temporary popularity, at all events, was 
putable. 


. 


77 RITING in the midst of a gorgeous air raid, but 
4 far enough away from it to feel that compara- 
tive coolness on the outskirts of the danger 
e is no great virtue, and that the inability to 
shal one’s thoughts in spic-and-span parade order 
ather a vice, | am led to reflect—somewhat discon- 
tedly it may be—on the sudden revival of respect 
the much maligned basement. At one time it was a 
ourite institution. It gave the world to understand 
t the house kept a servant. Nobody above the 
yree of a maid-of-all-work could be expected to 
“St in such a hole. She, poor girl, commonly spent 
re not only her days, but her nights also. Sunless 
ys and noisome nights did not improve her health. 
had her compensations. She could chat with her 
‘nirers, or submit her greasy palm to the “ gipsy 
‘tune-teller (whose palm also was tolerably well 
.ased in the process), without being unduly conspicu- 
. from above or from below. She could “sneak 
” unobserved by all but the “ area sneak,” who took 
vantage of her absence by purloining whatsoever 
ngs were portable inconspicuously. And in many 
>ther way the basement lent itself to subterraneous 
oravity. 
* x xe * 


lt became a stock subject for scurril jests. A 
eer song was sung about “Susans, Janes, and 
irys They all comes up their aireys When I go sing- 
‘by With my hearthstone and Flanders bricks, A 
any a lump—who’ll buy? ” which conserves one of 
“street cries of old London.” Another street cry, 
‘Eilk below, maids,” clearly refers to the area; and, 
‘I remember rightly, Wheatley’s picture shows the 
lk-vendor as a woman bearing on her capable 
oulders a wooden yoke from which the milk-pails 
s suspended. How history repeats itself! Before 
fs war you might not find a_ peripatetic milkmaid 
fugh you searched London through. Now there is 
fe in every street; though the vehicle she pushes 
(kes more appropriate the term “ perambulating ” ; 
d, street cries being forbidden, you do not hear 
ether she is a soprano or accontralto. Almost unin- 
Hmittent yelling down the area by regular or casual 
wkers and traders, or by youths to whom hoaxing 
> servant with base imitations of street cries was an 
proved form of sport, played a great part in creating 
‘aversion to the basement as a domestic proposi- 
{n; but what sealed its doom was its abuse by the 
nates. 


% % cS * 


Houses are apt to “come down ” very rapidly with- 
t the aid of the housebreaker, and this process, once 
gun, spreads with extreme rapidity. When a 
sement house suffered this degradation, and several 
nilies filled it to overflowing, the basement became 
mmonly a culture den for disease germs. Pulmonary 
osumption was so often traced to this source that 
rislative interference became necessary. Doctors 
lide a dead set against basements. Girls or the 
ae vent class became sufficiently learned in 
2 new science of hygienics to decline to be interned 
iderground, and the basement house lost its vogue. 
ivertisements of houses to let commonly carried the 
dendum “ No basement,” which was also put in as a 
e for the capture of the scarce and shy domestic 
‘rvant. Also the basement was apt to be damp and 
Idewy and subject to floods. Only a few months 
¢0, in London, a child was drowned in a flooded base- 
ent. There are, of course, modern methods of 
adering a basement thoroughly damp-proof in itse!", 
't that would be a cunningly devised waterproofing 
wder or paste which could prevent a burst water- 
ain from flooding the area; which, until by-laws 


e 3 
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HERE AND THERE. 


sternly forbade the arrangement, was often situated 
below the level of the sewers, with some slight preju- 
dice to the drainage of the area. 


6 * ae * 


In his standard book on “ Residential Flats,” Mr. 
Sydney Perks mentions that “ Basements have always 
been general in Edinburgh; in the old days the people 
in the flats above often kept pigs there. These were 
allowed to roam the streets in the daytime, and were 
a sanitary precaution, in that they lived on the refuse 
thrown in the street. These pigs were often pets of 
the children, who rode them until they were thrown 
off.” He adds, somewhat superfluously, that “even 
the children of the nobility are said to have done this.” 
Why, of course they did it. Children, some sage has 
noted, are all democrats and levellers; and, in Scot- 
land, as some other generalising observer has claimed, 
there is no proletariat ; the people are all aristocrats, 
and hence it has happened that the same tall tene- 
ment in Edinburgh might house “a sweep and 
caddie in the cellars, poor mechanics in the garrets, 
while in the intermediate storeys might live a noble, a 
lord-of-session, a doctor, a city minister, a dowager 
countess or a writer.” As heterogeneous a collection 
as you may find in a tube station during an aur-raid ; 
or, indeed, in any of the City shelters which Mr. Perks 
has so judiciously provided. These shelters are 
indicated by a bill stating that the public may take 
cover there at their own risk, and in many instances 
an apt quotation has been added in pencil: “If you 
knows of a better ’ole, go to it.” 

* xe ae * 

As the anti-aircraft guns have just ceased their 
baying of the moon, it 1s probable that the raid’ is at 
an end, the raiders having skedaddled. This word | 
use in compliment to our American allies, by whom it 
was much used at the time of their civil. war. It. 1s 
thought by the learned compiler of “The Slang 
Dictionary” to be “very fair Greek,” the root being 
that of sedannumi, “ to retire tumultuously ” ; which 
is yet another instance of the easy adaptability of 
Classical architecture to modern needs. But the 
cessation of the din reminds me that I set out with the 
intention of rehabilitating the basement, whereas I 
seem rather to have laid stress on its shady past. If 
this war lasts much longer, basement houses will be 
at a premium; and the basements will be roofed and 
padded with sandbags. Then, in the “to let” adver- 
tisements the familiar phrase “No basement” will be 
superseded by “ Bomb-proof basement.” Now, the 
Hun has no inventiveness whatever. He cannot even 
‘nvent a lie. He merely twists the truth, and is very 
economical of his raw material. At the day of reckon- 


ing, he will cite those sandbags as “ fortifications.” 
* * * * 


In partly revealing, the other day, the character of 
his defensive operations, the Lord Mayor of London 
was judiciously reticent upon one point. He men- 
tioned that he always sleeps in an upper chamber of 
the Mansion House, and that in case of a raid he would 
descend to the basement; but he was careful to with- 
hold the important military information of whether or 
not that basement is sandbagged. I cannot help 
hoping that he will never be compelled to descend in 
unseemly haste. A Lord Mayor, properly robed, and 
wearing his chain of office, could not fail to inspire 
confidence in the other refugees. A Lord Mayor in 
py jalias en But the spectacle is unimaginable. 
By the way, the Mansion House had at first a top 
storey, long ago removed, in which the Lord Mayor 
had his sleeping apartments ; whence it was known as 


“the Mayor's Nest.” 
DIOGENES. 
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THE MINISTRY OF MARINE, PARIS. 


HE Place de la Concorde is generally, and perhaps 
rightly, regarded as the finest open space in 
Europe. Certainly it is the finest m Paris— 

which to most people will mean the same thing, so 
firmly has the French capital established its supremacy 
among the great cities of the world. Known origi- 
nally as the Place Louis XV., of whom it contained an 
equestrian statue, it was designed by Jacques Ange 
Gabriel in 1752, inaugurated in 1763, and finally com- 
pleted in 1772. The illustration given below shows 
the Place as it appeared in 1789, at which time the 
two buildings by Gabriel (the one on the right is the 
Ministry of Marine) were used as Garde-Meubles. It 
is interesting to note the condition of the Madeleine at 
that date. As will be seen from the engraving, only 
the columns of the portico facing down the Rue Royale 
have been erected. 

Gabriel’s two magnificent buildings form the north 
side of the Place, flanking the entrance to the Rue 
Royale, their front being a continuation of the line of 
the colonnades of the Rue de Rivoli. Gabriel seems 
‘to have founded his design on Perrault’s east facade 
to the Louvre, though with considerable modifications. 
Professor F. M. Simpson, in his “ History of Architec- 
tural Development,” criticises the substitution of single 
columns for columns in pairs on the upper storey. The 
arcaded ground storey, also, with its numerous open- 
ings, he consders by no means so reposeful as the cor- 
responding storey in Perrault’s design. 

That Gabriel should have been influenced by 
Perrault’s work at the Louvre is probably explained 
by his having been entrusted with the restoration of 
that building in 1755. He made a very close and 
careful study of the work, and became a_ profound 
admirer of the genius of Perrault, whose great colon- 
nade he restored, afterwards undertaking the recon- 
struction of the opposite facade looking on to the court. 


With this experience behind him it is perhaps only 


natural that, when his great opportunity came ir 
Place de la Concorde, he should have invested} 


large reproduction on the double-page plate in | 
issue of one of the end pavilions to the Ministry 
Marine, is delicate yet forcible, and, as Profé 
Simpson says, of a character such as might be expe 
from the architect of the Petit Trianon. 

Gabriel’s buildings have witnessed some of the 
stirring and some of the most horrifying inciden 
the chequered history of France, the Place de la ¢ 
corde, of course, having been closely associated | 
the principal events of the Revohition. In 1792) 
equestrian statue of Louis XV. was removed } 
promptly melted down and converted into piece) 
two sous. In its place was set up a figure of} 
Goddess of Liberty. At the same time the nam 
the square was changed from Place Louis X\ 
Place de la Révolution. In the middle of the sqy 
on January 21, 1793, was set up the guillotine, wi 
had decapitated by May 3, 1795, no fewer than 2 
persons, including Louis XVI. himself. 

Under the Directory, when the worst period of! 
Revolution was at an end, and the Republic itself} 
disappearing, the Place again changed its ni 
becoming the Place de la Concorde, a title that 


} 


| 


since been preserved. | 

Among the many interesting features of the mo? 
square are the eight colossal statues, representing! 
chief towns of France, seated on pedestals which 1 
presumably designed by Gabriel. That of Strasbit 
is always draped in mourning in memory of 1871. | 
us hope that, before long, the drapery may be remez 

The Place de la Concorde has thrice been occu 
by enemy troops—by the Russians and Prussiar 
1814, by the English in 1815, and by the Prussigay 
1071. 


THE PLACE DE LA CONCORDE, PARIS, AS IT APPEARED IN 1789. 


t our editorial pages we comment upon the shght 
| contretemps which has arisen with respect, to the 
) statue of Abraham Lincoln for which our Govern- 
at has offered a site near Westminster Abbey. The 
iymstances are set forth in the following extracts 
-m various communications which have appeared in 
jhe Times.” Cabling on September 22, the Wash- 
‘ton correspondent of our contemporary alleged that 
{uch concern and no little indignation were felt in 
| highest circles at the news that Barnard’s statue of 
yraham Lincoln was actually cast and ready for shic 
int to England, to be erected opposite the entrance 
ithe House of Lords.” He cites objections to the 
j-nard statue by the late Mr. Choate, Senator Lodge, 
{the late Mr. Robert Lincoln, son of Abraham 
in. The last-named gentleman expressed him- 
( very strongly against the Barnard statue ; adding: 
aoiild, of course, have filial pride in having a good 
‘tue of my father in London or Paris, but that my 
ther should be represented in these two great cities 
) a work such as that of which I am writing to you 
\uld be a cause of sorrow to me personally.” 
‘In the other hand, there is evidence that many 
snpetent judges have expressed great admiration 
I the Barnard statue as a work: of art: and the 
sition is explained by the honorary secretary of the 
“sh-American Peace Centenary Committee, who 
ites as follows to “ The Times ” :— 
‘The statue of Lincoln which was originally pre- 
‘ited about three years ago to the British American 
Face Centenary Committee by the American Com- 
Kea was a replica of the superb work of the great 
sIptor Augustus St. Gaudens, which is universally 
asnowledged to be the finest memorial in stone of 
great American. A site was found for it by the 
(ice of Works facing Westminster Abbey, and it is 
t» hope of the committee to be able to erect it on that 
32 after the war. 
‘Tt was only recently that the committee was offered 
ts second statue on behalf of Mr. Charles P. Taft, 
11 while we did not decline the gift, we did not accept 
'n substitution for the St. Gaudens statue, although 
t> Office of Works was ready to place the West- 
nster site at our disposal. At the last meeting of 
‘committee, held in July last, a cablegram was sent 
t the chairman of the American Committee begging 
fn not to ship the Barnard statue during the war. 
Je relative merits of the statues have been inquired 
o and discussed by our committee, who were 
turally influenced by the views expressed by Robert 
Incoln, the late Mr. Choate, and others who knew 
ncoln well. Our secretary is now on a mission to 
> United States, and will clear up any misunder- 
ndings which may have arisen with regard to the 
cer of the second statue.” 
“The Times” is informed that the First Commis- 
ner of Works and his advisers are of opinion that, 
iasmuch as the Lincoln statue was a gift from the 
énerican Centenary Committee, it was impossible for 
=m to refuse it merely on account of a wide diver- 
nce of opinion as to its merits, such as generally 
ists in connection with any important work of art. 
ie question of site could, of course, be reconsidered, 
4it was originally chosen for the St. Gaudens replica, 
It it is not possible to say whether this can be done 
til the statue has been seen and its suitability 
asidered. 
“The first offer of a statue of President Lincoln was 
ide on February 14, 1914, by Lord Weardale, chair- 
in of the Executive Committee of the British Branch 
the International Committee formed to celebrate 
> Hundred Years’ Peace between Great Britain ani 
> United States. The offer was made to the British 
ernment on behalf of the American Committee, 
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the donor being Mr. Charles P. Taft, a well-known art 
lover, possessing one of the finest art collections in the 
States. The matter was placed before the Cabinet, 
who gladly accepted the offer made on behalf of the 
American Committee. 

“On March 14 of the same year Mr. A. Shirley 
Benn, M.P., joint acting secretary with Mr. Robert 
Donald to the British Committee, asked in the House 
of Commons whether the Government would grant a 
site for the statue at the south-east corner of the 
Canning enclosure, facing the Abbey. The reply was 
to the effect that the suggested site was being favour- 
ably considered. Later an offer was made of the site, 
which was accepted very gratefully by the committee 
as being admirably adapted to the purpose. 

“Nothing more was heard of the matter until March 
of this year, when his Majesty’s Office of Works 
received a letter from Mr. Robert Donald, on behalf of 
the committee, showing what progress had been made 
with the project. It was first thought that the statue 
would ‘be a replica of one by Augustus St. Gaudens, 
but later the committee were informed that the statue 
by Barnard was, in the opinion of leading art critics in 
the States, much superior, and that a casting of it had 
been ordered, and would, it was expected, be ready in 
July of this year. 

“ The opinion of Mr. J. S. Sargent, R.A., was sought, 
but was not obtainable. Recently a communication 
had been received from the other side stating that 
‘wide divergence of opinion existed in the States as 
to the respective merits of the St. Gaudens and 
Barnard statues. The Commissioner felt that he had 
nothing to do with the choice ; that concerned only the 
donors. The face of the Barnard statue was modelled 
from a mask taken of Lincoln’s face during his life- 
times 

Lord Weardale’s explanation of the case is as 
follows: “ When it was decided by our committee to 
set up in public positions in London statues of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, a fine replica of a statue of the 
former for this purpose was presented by the State of 
Virginia to the British Government, and it was further 
proposed by our American friends that a statue of 
Lincoln should be similarly presented, and a replica 
of the statue by Augustus St. Gaudens was suggested 
as suitable. Time passed, however, and this sugges- 
tion never materialised, and eventually Mr. Charlies P. 
Taft, brother of President Taft, made to the committee 
the generous offer of a replica of Barnard’s statue, 
which the committe gratefully accepted. 

“The statue by Barnard was erected by public 
subscription in the City of Cincinnati, and is con- 
sidered, we understood, by millions of Americans as a 
most faithful presentment of Lincoln as he really was. 

“We should, of course, cordially appreciate the 
donation of more than one statue of Lincoln, and 
worthy sites would readily be found for them. It rests, 
therefore, with the supporters of the present movement 
in America to decide which statue they prefer for 
erection upon the particular site already granted by 
H.M. Government at Westminster, and, when they 
have arrived at a definite conclusion, generously to pre- 
sent a replica of the one chosen in preference to the 
Barnard statue, which, however, would certainly be 
placed in some prominent position, where I am sure it 
would be much appreciated by the countless admirers 
of Lincoln as a popular hero.” 

As we have said in our editorial note, the name and 
fame of Abraham Lincoln are highly venerated in this 
country, and there can be no doubt that replicas of 
both statues would be warmly welcomed here. That, 
we trust, will be the issue of a controversy in which, 
naturally, we in Britain desire to maintain an undevia- 
ting attitude of “benevolent neutrality.” 
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GERMAN ARROGANCE IN FRANCE. 


Jey Tho Uy DaVeN Wo ledee 


HESE two monuments, situated, one in the town 
and the other in the outskirts of Bapaume—in 
the Place Faidherbe and the town cemetery 

respéctively—are at this moment a fair commentary on 
the German mind and character. 

Bapaume, not only in this war, but also in the recur- 
ring wars of history, appears to have been one of the 
“cockpits ” of France; many battles were fougnt here. 
In 1870 the French met and checked the German 
forces in this neighbourhood, and a few years later the 
Bapaumois erected a bronze statue to their general— 
Faidherbe. 

In 1915 the Germans, in their “ metal-hunger,” 
removed the statue from its base for deportation, and, 
no doubt, conversion into shell nose-caps or other 
munitions of war, and it is the despoiled pedestal which 
is shown in this sketch. It is typically German that 
whilst they have robbed the French memorial they 
have the effrontery to erect one of their own in a 
cemetery in the occupied area (not over an actual 
tomb, be it remembered, for they have already put 
crosses over their dead, buried near by). 

They possibly expected this monument to be 
immune .from harm; or is it that at the back of their 
minds was the belief that they could make their con- 
quest permanent? It looks very much as if this latter 
was the case, for the memorial is well designed and 
solidly built, and the carving and gilded lettering 1s of 
admirable execution. Herren Erdmann and Kloeck, 
“ Architect and Maurermeister ” respectively, have not 
hidden their lights under a bushel, for their names are 
also carved on the base of the memorial. 


“whit 
es \ 


_ The following is a free translation of the inser 
tion :— | 
We bow our heads 
Before our dead, 
Who, fearless and true, 
Sacrificed their lives. 
Their mortal remains 
We have laid here to rest, 
Their souls, freed, 
Have gone home. 
This memorial is erected 
In grateful memory to 
Our comrades fallen in 
The neighbourhood of Bapaume. 
Memorial of the XIXth Reserve Corps 


[The drawings reproduced with this note are 
lished with the permission of the Press Bureau. ti 
were made a few weeks ago by our correspondent, w 
is serving with the forces in France. The conduct 
the Germans in invaded territory has been uniforn 
infamous. The despoiling of the fne monument 
General Faidherbe is quite in accordance with t 
policy of destruction which authorises the bomba 


ment of cathedrals and the chopping down of fr 


trees. The Germans are building up a record 
barbarity which will be remembered to the end of tin 
Louvain, Ypres, Rheims, Verdun, Arras, St. Quentin 
these and scores of other places prove that t 
Germans have no vestige of a claim to an honoural 
place in civilised society. | 
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|ANCHESTER’S PROPOSED PEACE 
MEMORIAL. 


R THOMAS BEECHAMWM’S generous offer to 
build an opera-house in Manchester if the 
Corporation will provide the site has suggested 

nfinitely more dignified use of the infirmary site 

that of occupying it with a public slaughter- 
se; but Councillor Todd, chairman of the Art 
ery Committee of the City Council, whilst in 
pathy with the general idea of an opera house, 
agly believes that the infirmary site should be 
sted to something wider in its public usefulness. 
urally his scheme would include an art gallery 
ly adequate to the needs of Manchester, but (says 

‘nterviewer of the “ Manchester City News”) he 

)0 broad in his views to begin and end_with that. 
Todd contemplates an ambitious but perfectly 

sible project for the creation of a noble peace 

aorial on the Piccadilly site, a memorial which 

]d link together art, literature, music, and the 

na, and hallow them all with the recollection of the 

of Lancashire regiments whose sacrifices have 
sed forward the peace in which these higher things 
flourish. A public subscription is suggested. 


THE PLATES. 


Design for a Shipping Company’s Offices. 

HE design of shipping offices is a subject which 
- must make intimate appeal to students of a school 
of architecture situated in a great seaport city. 
ng on the spot, they can ascertain the conditions 
requirements at first hand, which is a considerable 
antage. Hence, Mr. A. C. Holliday’s drawings, 
coduced in this issue, will be studied with more than 
inary interest. It will be seen that, so far as the 
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external elevations are concerned, Mr. Holliday relies 
for his effects upon a somewhat flat pilaster treatment ; 
which, however, is deep enough to produce the neces- 
sary strength of contrast in light and shade. In the 
matter of proportion, the vertical dimension is, per- 
haps, a little over-emphasised ; but the design, on the 
whole, is one of considerable architectural merit. A 
note on the Annual Exhibition of the Liverpool School 
appeared in our last issue. 


Ceiling from Harewood House, Hanover Square. 

On the east side of Harewood Place, and fronting 
southwards on Hanover Square, there stood, until 
recent years a fine house on which were writ large the 
dignity and stateliness of the eighteenth century. It 
was latterly the town house of the Earl of Harewood. 
but the original building pertained to the Dukes of 
Roxburghe, and under the third Duke it assumed 
its later form, when it was refashioned by 
Robert Adam. The Brothers Adam carried the refine- 
ment of detail and simplicity of form in architectural 
design much farther than it had gone before their 
arrival; but at the same time they supplied the foil. 
They introduced a type of ornament obtained solely 
from classical sources, an ornament capable of almost 
mechanical precision and of a very high degree of 
finish. Their decoration was contained in geometric 
lines ; it was controlled, and never dominated or inter- 
fered with the structural form. It pleased the classical 
taste of the late eighteenth century; it suited the 
delicate poise of intellectual thought which was a 
characteristic of the day; it was little more than a 
texture added to the building, but it was like a parch- 
ment written over with characters and adorned with 
pictorial vignettes illustrating and recalling the life of 
antiquity which the architecture itself was designed to 


reflect. Moreover, the decorative motifs could be 


applied either lavishly, as in Adams’ -own work, or 
sparingly, without disadvantage. A single medallion, 
with its swag of husks, or chaplets, or a cobweb fan- 
light over the door, was sufficient to introduce the 
atmosphere which we can so quickly recognise. The 
constancy of the style, its inherent faithfulness to its 
own unwritten laws, became its strength, and its 
influence was immediately felt throughout the country. 
The Brothers had interpreted a phase of national life, 
and had added a delicate charm to the work of a period 
that threatened to become arid and lifeless. The 
ceiling from Harewood House, reproduced in this 
issue, is a typical example of their work. 


Architectural Ideas in War-time. 

This is another design by an architect on war service 
somewhat more ornate and elaborate, perhaps, than 
those which have already appeared. Further examples 
will be published in succeeding issues. In the mean- 
time we again extend a general invitation to our 
readers to submit designs for publication in this series. 
All drawings will receive careful consideration. 


Details of Blenheim Patace. 

Blenheim Palace has been dealt with rather unmerci- 
fully by its critics, many of whom have been totally 
unable to see beyond the obvious heaviness of its 
general aspect. This demerit, however, is atoned for 
to a considerable extent in the detail, much of which 
is of a highly attractive character—for example, the 
consoles to the cornice, shown in the upper illustration 
on the “Monumental Architecture” plate in this 
issue. The contours of the mouldings are of great 
variety, and are full of architectural interest. Our 
reproductions are made from “ The Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Sketch Book.” 


End Pavilion of the Ministry of Marine, Parts. 

Gabriel’s great buildings on the Place de la 
Concorde are described in the article which appears 
on page 146. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Denbigh’s New Town Hall. 

The new market and town-hall erected 
by the Corporation of Denbigh at a cost 
of about £10,000 has been formally 
opened. It will seat about 2,000 people. 


Cement for West Africa. 

Many private concerns in Portuguese 
West Africa use large quantities of 
cement. This is one of the chief building 
materials employed in the Portuguese 
colonies. Cement was formerly imported 
from Germany and Belgium, but no satis- 
factory substitutes have yet been found. 
Orders for this material are usually in 
1,000-barrel lots. 


Housing Problem at Wolverhampton. 

The Wolverhampton Trades Council 
have instructed their members on_ the 
Town Council to propose a resolution 
urging a conference on the subject of 
housing in.the borough. The Secretary 
(Mr. H. Bagley), at the last meeting of 
the ‘Council, said at least 2,000 houses were 
required, and that there were between 200 
and 300 houses in the borough in which 
two families were living. 


Enlargement of Halstead Cottage 
Flospital. 

Alterations and additions to Halstead 
Cottage Hospital have been carried out 
from plans prepared by Mr. W. Cressall 
(Goodey and Cressall, architects), Col- 
chester, at a cost of about £1,500. The 
premises have been considerably enlarged, 
a new private ward has been added, the 
drainage has been entirely reorganised, 
and the general equipment of the institu- 
tion has been brought up to date in every 
respect. 


Waterproofing Pits at a Pumping 
Station. 

Some pits, which were situated 20 ft. 
below the water level at the pumping 
statiton of Bedford Sewage Works, have 
been successfully waterproofed with a 
3 and 1 mixture of cement, rendered to a 
total thickness of 1 inch. The cement 
was applied in three coats, each coat being 
about a bare half-inch thick; five pounds 
of Pudlo were added to each too lb. of 
cement. Good results are reported ‘from 
this treatment. 


Reinforced-Concrete Ships. 

The committee of Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping have approved plans for a num- 
ber of non-propelline barges, some of 
them to carry 500 tons deadweight, and 
also of a motor-vessel. to be built of re- 
inforced concrete, for the British and 
Scandinavian coastal trades. These ves- 
sels will be built under the inspection of 
the society’s surveyors with a view to clas- 
sification in Lloyd’s Register Book. Plans 
of other reinforced-concrete vessels of 
larger carrying capacity for certain sea 
trades are under consideration. 


Reparations at St. Paul’s. 


It is stated that the authorities of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral have recently discovered 
documents which disclose the fact that as 
far back as the eighteenth century the 
safety of the building had been a serious 
proposition. During the work of restora- 
tion it was found necessary to close the 
edifice entirely for nearly two years. For- 
tunately, to-day, the work of repair is 
being accomplished without materially 
affecting the services. By slow stages the 
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foundations of the south-west pier have 
been consolidated and the work so far 
completed that the scaffolding in this part 
of the building has been removed. The 
workmen are already placing —hoard- 
ings in part of the south transept, in order 
that the work on the south-east pier may 
be started at an early date. Before work 
for the consolidation of this pier is 
started, however, it will be necessary to re- 
move the three statues at its base, and 
this is a delicate task requiring most 
expert and careful handling of statues that 
hardly deserve it. 


£90,000 Housing Scheme for Stockton. 


It was reported to the Stockton Rural 
District Council last week that, owing to 
industrial developments on the banks of 
the Tees at least a thousand new houses 
will have to be built on the north: bank 
after the war. The scheme of the North- 
East Coast Steel Corporation tp erect new 
steelworks and blast furnaces, and to con- 
struct another large shipyard,. will make 
it necessary for over 300 houses to be built 
in the parish of Billingham, and the 
Council decided that if the houses are not 
built by private enterprise they will avail 
themselves of the financial assistance 
offered by the Local Government Board 
and build the houses themselves at an esti- 
mated cost of £90,000. 


Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers’ Report. 

The report of this company for the year 
ended June 30 last makes quite a favour- 
able showing, for, notwithstanding the 
adverse conditions to which it is still sub- 
ject, a moderate increase in profit is dis- 
closed. The sum of £87,893 having been 
deducted for repairs and renewals, against 
£70,407 a year ago, the profit amounted 
to £372,187, as compared with £355,768. 
After providing for depreciation, etc., the 
directors set aside £50,000 to reserve, or 
the same as a year ago, but they state 
that it is still impossible to recommend 
payment of any portion of the arrears of 
Preference dividend in view of the uncer- 
tainties of the future. As regards the 
company’s home operations, there has 
been a further increase in the cost of pro- 
duction, and the increase in profits is at- 
tributed largely to the initial return from 
the South African works in which the com- 
pany is interested. This is regarded as 
verv satisfactory, and the outlook for this 
undertaking, it is stated, is good|, but there 
is no real improvement to report with 
regard to the large investments in British 
Columbia and Mexico. 


Yorkshire Federation 
Builders. 

The Sheriff (Mr. A. J. Atkinson) and 
the Under-Sheriff (Mr. Wilfred Barton), 
of Hull, gave a welcome to the members 
of the Yorkshire Federation of Building 
Trade Employers, which met at ‘the 
Builders’ Exchange, Hull. The Sheriff 
spoke of the progress of the port, and went 
on to say that wherever there was trade 
buildings were necessary, and the better 
trade was, so much more were their ener- 
gies and abilities required. We had had 
three years of war, and we were looking 
forward to the time when hostilities hav- 
ing ceased, a policy of reconstruction 
would be entered upon. In that recon- 
struction the builders would play an im- 
portant part, and, as in other trades, they 
would be dependent for success upon loyal 
co-operation between capital and labour. 
His Worship said he was given to under- 
stand that there were many important 
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schemes waiting to be launched a 
immediately the war was over 
Under-Sheriff also spoke, and, ¢ 
motion of Mr. Quibell, seconded t 
Wilkinson, a vote of thanks was ac 
to the civic representatives. 


Bath and Portland Stone Firms, | 
Half-Y early Report. 


The following report of the direc 
this company has been issued: 
directors herewith submit to the 
holders their fifty-ninth ‘half-year 
port and their statement of the com 
accounts for the half-year ending ji 
last, as audited by the company’s au 
Messrs. T. P. McNaught and Co., 
tered accountants, of London. Aft 
payment of interest on the deb 
stock and providing for the remune 
of the directors and auditors, the ac 
for the half-year show.a loss of , 
16s. gd.; the balance of loss broug! 
ward from the last account was 
15s. 8d., leaving a debit balance on 
and loss to be carried forward of | 
12s. 5d. Your directors regret there 
possibility of any improvement in th 
fit and loss account until the war i 
and there is no opening for the er: 

ent of Bath and Portland stone s 
as the Government building restri 
remain in force. In the meantiag 
standing charges and expenses have 
cut down as far as this can safely be 
consistent with the maintenance c¢ 
company’s quarries, properties, and) 
nisation, ready to take full advant: 
the re-opening of the building sto1 
dustry when normal conditions y 
after the war. The amount char 
profit and loss account for the hal 
for reserve against denreciation is j| 
12s. 11d., increasing the total amov 
£158.s02 1s. 1rd., and the plant 
machinery have been fully maintain; 


The Theosophical Hall Command 


A strong protest has been sent t 
Ian Macpherson, the Under-Secreta| 
State for War, by the building | 
operatives engaged in the erection <« 
Theosophical headquarters, Tav 
Square, against the proposal of the 
Office to acquire the premises. | 
meeting of the skilled and unskilled | 
men held on September 22, the folli 
resolution was passed: “We 
against the action of the War Offi 
commandeering these premises, and 
doing wrecking the experiment in 
labour and workshop managements 
which we are engaged. We are str) 
of the opinion that premises suitabl 
War Office needs could have been 4 
m Piccadilly and Pall Mall by makin) 
of the huge clubs situated there, and 
mainly by the well-to-do civilians, wh 
in possession of good homes. We 
urge the London Building Indu 
Federation, in the event of the pre 
being taken over, to request the 
Office and the Theosophical Socie 
come to an agreement by which the }) 
ing should be purchased by the Go 
ment in order that on a new site, 
under more favourable conditions afte 
war is over, our experiment may ea 


yr 


1 


ee 


a chance of being completely carried 
The contract for the Theosophical 
was given out during the building { 
which took place in London before the 
break of the war. Direct labour was 
ployed in its construction, the experi! 
being the first of the kind adopted 

large scale in the metropolis. 
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HE progressive spirit of Yorkshire 
| enterprise is well exemplified in the 
mmpanying illustrations, showing a re- 
‘reed concrete coal washery building 
a large coal storage bunker. These 
‘tures are part of an extensive coal- 
ing, coke oven, and by-product plant, 
ih has been erected at Glasshoughton 
‘the Yorkshire Coking and Chemical 
| Ltd. 

he main plan of the washery building 
isares 186 ft. in length by 34 ft. in 
wh; the height from the ground floor 
he eaves is Os it.4, En addition to the 
n building there is a shale hopper at 
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one end of 60 tons capacity, and on one 
side there is an elevator pit from which 
the coal is raised to the’ washery. 

The floor in the ground is lightly re- 
inforced with a mesh of bars, and there 
are two pits lined with reinforced concrete, 
one containing pump foundations and the 
other serving as a water-tank into. which 
the channels discharge the outlet water 
from the suspended water tanks. 

Above the ground level there are three 
upper floors carried on beams which span, 
in the lower two, from the wall to an in- 
termediate row of columns, and in the top 
floor, from wall to wall without centre 
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| COAL WASHERY BUILDING AND STORAGE BUNKER AT 
[ GLASSHOUGHTON, YORKSHIRE. 


support. Between the floors, also, the 
drawing shows various intermediate 
stages, “and beams which carry the machi- 
nery for separating and distributing the 
coal to the various parts of the washery. 
The ake: storey contains the suspended 
water tanks referred to above, and the 
dredger site. an elevator from which 
carries the coal to the main washed coal 
bunkers. These latter occupy, for a 
height of three floors, more than a third 
of the length of the washery, consisting of 
eight compartments with a total capacity 
of 1,500 tons. Two smaller bunkers ad- 
join them, being two storeys in height with 
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COAL STORAGE BUNKER AT GLASSHOUGHTON, YORKS: 


a total capacity of 180 tons. The roof of 
these bunkers is composed of trusses with 
purlins carrying a 24-in. reinforced con- 
crete slab. The external walls, which 
form panels between the columns; are 
4 in. in thickness, though, of course, they 
are thickened out where they form the 
walls of bunkers or tanks; and, in the 
case of the main bunkers, they are 
strengthened by the insertion of hori- 
zontal beams. : 

From the sections shown and the fore- 
going description it will be understood 
that, although the exterior of this washery 
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is plain enough, the interior is of a most 
complicated nature. In fact, the build- 
ing might well be taken as an example of 
the many diverse uses to which reinforced 
concrete can be adapted, comprising as it 
does foundations, columns, beams, floors, 
walls, roofs, water tanks, eighteen storage 
hoppers, elevator pits, and other small 
items too numerous to mention. 

The coal storage bunkers that have 
just been completed have a total capa- 
city of 1,880 tons of small washed coal, 
and are constructed entirely in reinforced 
concrete. The total length is about 87 ft. 
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over columns, the total width is about 4 
over columns, the height from the un 
side of the strip footing to the ridge of 
superstructure is about 105 ft. 

A point of interest is the footings to 
columns. These have been designe¢ 
distribute the load over a large area 
the use of inverted tee beams known 
“strip footings,” the largest of which | 
a tee 19 ft. wide, and a beam 6 ft d 
by 4 ft. wide. 

The columns which have been desig 
to carry the dead and live loads and ; 
to resist wind pressure, vary in size fi 
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COAL WASHERY BUILDING AT GLASSHOUGHTON, YORKS: 
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maby 15 in. to ‘8 in. by 24 in., and 
yraced together diagonally by 12 by 
or horizontally bv 16 by 8 members. 
itform has been constructed under the 
er to carry trucks charged with coal 
the hopper mouths. 
e hopper bottoms, 5 in. thick, are of 
al form, being circular in plan; 
although this form is more difficult 
nstruct it is economical under certain 
itions and is recommended by tts very 
- strength. 
ec bunker walls generally are designed 
tt as beams in addition to the hori- 
ul pressure which they have to resist. 
widest span of these beam walls 1s 
f 51 ft., and their thicknesses vary 
54 in. to 75 in. They are stiffened 
ertical beams, which are also designed 
ke the horizontal pressure. 
yere is a platform above the bunkers, 
seams of which have been designed to 
the elevator and the conveyors in 
Hion to the motors by which they are 
on. 
qe superstructure walls are 4 in. thick, 
ared to take wrought-iron window 
@s These walls are stiffened by 
mms, which are designed to carry the 
principals. The latter are about 
t. span and 16 ft. centre to centre. 
se principals, in addition to carrying 
covering, are designed to carry the 
ting. The roof slab is) 3 nm. thick, 
jorted on purlins. 
he engineers for the whole of the plant 
» The Koppers Coke Oven and Bye- 
duct Co., of Sheffield. The con- 
tors were Messrs. JT. W. and G. 
den, of Bertram Road. Bradford. All 
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COAL STORAGE BUNKER AT GLASSHOUGHTON, YORKS: 


VIEW OF 


HOPPER MOUTHS. 


the reinforced concrete work in the build- 
ings is reinforced with indented steel bars 
supplied by the Indented Bar and Con- 


crete Engineering Co., Ltd. of 
Westminster, to whose courtesy we are 
indebted for the accompanying _ illustra- 


tions of work that is of special interest in 
war-time. 


GLASSHOUGHTON, YORKS. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSING AT 
CATHAYS PARK. 


An important communication from 
HM. Office of Works was read to the 
Cardiff Property Committee, when Mr. 
A. C. Kirk presided. It removes the im- 
pression that may have been formed that 
the Government had abandoned the deci- 
sion to erect State buildings in Cathays 
Park, and revives the idea of developing 
the park as the site for Government 
buildings under any future scheme of 
decentralisation and devolution. 


The letter states it would, in any case, 
have been impossible to complete the erec- 
tion of the building by January 1, 1918, as 
suggested by the Corporation in their 
letter of January 19 last. “In all the cir- 
cumstances of the case the Board ot 
Works have thought it best to obtain the 
sanction of the Lords Commissioners of 
H.M. Treasury to amend the agreement 
between the Board and the Corporation 
of Cardiff so that it shall provide for the 
commencement of the building within a 
period not exceeding two years after the 
declaration of peace. It is thought that 
if your Council could see their way to ac 
cept this modification their main point 
would be gained, in so far as the Govern- 
ment would be definitely pledged to com- 
mence the building within a comparatively 
short period after the war. The Govern- 
ment, on their side, may reasonably re- 
quire some period after the declaration of 
peace in which to determine what changes 
in the building are requisite to meet the 
new conditions.” 


The committee constdered! the applica- 
tion a reasonable one, and agreed to the 
suggested amendment of the agreement. 


The building referred to will, it is under- 
stood, be primarily in the nature of offices 
for the Welsh National Insurance Com- 
missioners, and has been planned to the 
north of the Technical College in such a 
way as to allow of extensions across the 
northern portion of Cathays Park when 
other Government Departments are cen- 
tralised at Cardiff. 
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GOVERNMENT SCHEME FOR 
200,000 WORKERS’ HOUSES. 


Mr. Hayes Fisher, President of the 
Local Government Board, presided at a 
further private conference arising out of 
the national housing problem at the Local 
Government Board offices, Whitehall, last 
week. 

Important developments may be ex- 
pected in regard to the scheme now being 
considered, and it is probable that over 
200,000 subsidised workmen’s cottages will 
be erected in different parts of the 
country. 

They will be of cheap but artistic type, 
and it is expected that no tenant who does 
not come under the National Insurance 
scheme will be allowed to occupy them, 
the object of the Government being that 
they should be reserved exclusively for the 
bona-fide labourer. 

Special attention will be given to the 
needs of the rural districts, and building 
operations will begin with demobilisation. 

The scheme will provide labour for 
thousands of men on their discharge from 
the Army, and local bodies have been re- 
quested to forward details of the number 
of new houses which are required. 

It is expected that by October 15 the 
Local Government Board will be in a posi- 
tion to make a definite announcement. 


OBITUARY. 


Second-Lieutenant A. G. Beville. 
We publish below, by courtesy of the 
Editor of the R.I.B.A. Journal, a portrait 


of Second-Lieutenant Alfred Geoffrey 
Beville, who was killed in action on 
Easter Sunday of this year. Lieutenant 


Beville, who was a probationer of the 
R.I.B.A., was only twenty years of age. 
He held his commission in the Queen’s 
Westminster Rifles, a regiment which has 


distinguished itself on many occasions 
during the present war. Lieutenant 


Beville was the son of Mr. A. W. Beville, 
manager of Messrs. Hampton and Sons. 


Mr. Edward Garratt, Licentiate RI.B.A. 

The death has been notified from 
wounds received in action of Mr. Edward 
Garratt, a member of the firm of 
Garratt and Simister, and one of Birming- 
ham’s most prominent young architects. 
Born in 1880, Mr. Garratt was educated 
at Wednesbury and Walsall, and articled 
to Messrs. Hickton and Turner, of the 
latter town. As the best student for three 
successive years at Walsall School of Art, 
he was awarded a prize given by the Earl 
of Bradford ; going later to Birmingham, 
he worked in the office of Mr. Essex, and 
whilst there carried off the Pugin student- 
ship of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the Birmingham Architec- 
tural Association Travelling Studentship. 
Subsequently he was employed by Mr. 
Batsford, the architectural publisher, 
making illustrations for a monumental 
work upon the Tudor period by Messrs. 
Garner and Stratton. Mr. Garratt after- 
wards joined Mr. Simister in partnership, 
and the firm gradually came into emi- 
nence, winning several open competitions, 
amongst them being the competitions for 
the, Stoke Town Hall, buildings at Exeter, 
and the Coventry Council House. When 
he met his death Mr. Garratt was serving 
* the front with the Royal Garrison Artil. 
ery. 


R.I,B.A. 


The following items are taken from the 
current issue of the R.I.B.A. Journal :— 


THE R.I.B.A. RECORD OF HONOUR: 
FORTY-SEVENTH LIST. 
‘Fallen in the War. 
Flower, Lieut.-Colonel Victor Augustine, 


D.S.O., London Regiment (Licentiate). 
Killed in action on August 5. 


Houston, Second-Lieutenant William 
Wylie, Royal Engineers (Associate, 
1913). Killed in action in France on 


August 17. 

Meikleham, Lance-Corporal David Lang, 
Royal Engineers (Associate, 1912). 
Killed in action. 

Wilson, Second-Lieutenant John Hardy, 
Sherwood, Foresters (Licentiate). Killed 
in action in France on April 7. Aged 
thirty-three. 

Wray, Second-Lieutenant Ernest Warne- 
ford, Royal Enginers (R.I.B.A. Mea- 
sured Drawings Medallist, 1909). Killed 
in action on August 23. 

O’Brien, Edward, R.A.M.C. (Licentiate). 
Died on service. 


Members’ Sons. 

Silcock, Second-Lieutenant Percy Bryan, 
Cheshire Regiment. Died of wounds 
received in action in France on 
August 11. Son of Mr. S. P. Silcock 
(F.), of Warrington. 

Tubbs, Captain Seymour Burnell, Glou- 
cester Regiment. Killed in action on 
August 22. Second son of Mr. Percy 
Be lubbsatk.). 


Military Honours. 

Rosenthal, Brigadier-General Charles 
(Associate, 1904), of Sydney, N.S.W., 
who joined the Australian Imperial 
Force in August, 1914, has been three 
times wounded and three times men- 
tioned in despatches, and has been 
awarded C.B. and C.M.G. 

Ridley, Captain Basil White, South Lancs 
Regiment (Associate, 1917): awarded 
the Military Cross “for conspicuous 
gallantry and devotion to duty in carry- 
ing out daring reconnaissances during 
an attack. He obtained and sent back 
valuable information at a time when 
communication was exceedingly diffi- 


cult, and he showed exceptional: cool- 
ness and initiative under fire.” 
Leith, Lieutenant Gordon, R.F.A. (Asso- 
awarded the Military Cross. 


Ciate) : 


THE*LATE:2ND LIBUT, -A.-G. BEVILLE, 


and 
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Triscott, Second-Lieutenant Ha 
Stephens, R.E. (Associate), has } 
awarded a bar to the Military Cross ¢ 
ferred upon him in June last. ’ 
“ Gazette” says: “In spite of incess 
enemy sniping at close range, h 
posed himself fearlesslv in reorganis 
one of his parties that had suffe 
severely by shell fire, thus complet 
the task of wiring in front of our ne 
established advanced posts. He ge 


splendid example of determination ; 
devotion to duty. b | 
€ 


Serving with the Forces. 
Intimation has been received that 
following members are serving, bring] 
the total to 76 Fellows, 526 Associates 
Licentiates, and 297 Students. 


oe 
4 

ASSOCIATES. Ff 

Edwards, S. J. (of Singapore): Seep 
Lieutenant, I.A.R.O., Royal Engine¢ 
Wickenden, Arthur F.: R.N.A.S. @ 
Ramsey, Stanley C.: Lieut., R.N.V.Ry 


LICENTIATES, 
Madgin, A. J.: Second-Lieutenant, As 
Lewis, P. S.: Royal Engineers. 
‘Lead, FE. “A:: (RaNPAa 
Payne) oF. Heo eee 
Warde, W. J.: R.N.A.S. 
Exley-Fisher, Thomas:  Second-Di 
tenant, Durham Light Infantry. 


oP ea 


i, ty ted 


pale 


Promotions. 

Hitch, J. O. B. (A.), Artists’ Rifles 
Second-Lieutenant, London Regimen 
Wright, Osborn (Licentiate), to Secor 
Lieutenant, A.S:C; q 
Grote, Lieut. A. L. (Licentiate), to Cay 


Inland Water Transport, R.E. ; 


‘ . 

Housing of the Working Classes. 

An important proposal has been me 
to the Institute by the Local Governme 
Board in connection with the scheme { 
the housing of the working classes. Tl 
involves the grant of a sum of money { 
the purpose of obtaining, under the dire 
tion of the R.I.B.A., the best plans 1 
working-class houses, and a committee 
now considering the details of the p 
posal, in the carrying out of which 4 
hoped to secure the co-operation off 
Allied Societies. 


The Proposed National War Musedmi 
The following letter has been address 
from the Institute to the Prime Ministe 
September 14, 1917. 
Sir,—The Council of the Royal Instit 
of British Architects has noted # 
announcements in the Press respecting’ 
proposed National War Museum, a pr 
ject which, as outlined. promises to be’ 
most important ever undertaken in th 
country, and one which should comma 
the highest architectural qualities | 
which the Empire is capable. 
The Council is deenlv impressed wi 
the great importance of the work and t 
opportunities whch it will afford for 
national and Imperial monument worth 
of the events which it will commemora’ 
wishes, therefore, respectfully 1 
suggest that when the time comes for ¢ 
sidering the means by which a suita 
design may be secured it may be decide 
that the most desirable procedure will 
by a public competition amongst the are 
tects of the whole Empire. 
The Council of the Royal epared, 


British Architects would be prepared - 
co-operate and assist in the organisatio’ 
cf such a competition if called upon to d 


(Continued on page xi.) | 


~ 


(Continued from page 154.) 
and would be pleased to send a depu- 
yn to lay before you its views if 
aght desirable.—We are, Sir, your 
t obedient servants. 

HENRY T. HARE, President. 

E. Guy DAWBER, Hon. Secretary. 


ye R.I.B.A. Galleries Requisitioned. 
he Army Council have requisitioned 
Galleries, known as the Maddox 
set Galleries, forming part of the Insti- 
premises and situated at the rear of 
9, Conduit Street. The Galleries are 
wired as temporary quarters for the 
ss staff of the Canadian Forestry 
ps, which is closely connected with the 
me-Grown Timber Department of the 
rdof Trade. The Civic Survey, which 
had the use of the Galleries during 
past two years, are now accommodated 
‘he Common Room, 


Jouncil Appointments to Standing 
| Committees. 

*he following appointments to the 
nding Committees have been made by 
Council under By-law 51: 


G@t—Messrs. J. J. Joass, Harry Red- 


1, John W. Simpson, Harry Sirr, 
Iter Tapper. 

iterature.—Sir John Burnet, R.S.A,, 
Me Messrs. J. D. Crace, H. M. 


tcher, H. G. Ibberson, Brook Kitchin. 
Mractice.—Messrs: F. A. Powell, Her- 
fMeA. Satchell, H. A: Saul, W. Henry 
ite, William Woodward. 
Neience.—Messrs. H. W. Burrows, C. A. 
ubney, Bernard Dicksee, J. E. Franck, 
| Jacques. 


'Cambridge University School of 
Architecture. 
Mfofessor Edward S. Prior (F.), in the 
eassué of the “ Journal,” ‘called atten- 
1 to the facilities for research in build- 
‘science which are being provided by 
mbridge University in connection with 
architectural school. Advanced 
dents are recommended to take advan- 
e of the arrangements the University 
making for the equipment of research 
fl experiment in (1) the materials, (2) 
| processes, and (3) the administrations 
buildings. Professor Prior will be 
ased to give information to anyone who 
y wish to treat such questions experi- 
mtally in the interests of British art and 
ence. 


Australia and Town Planning. 
\rrangements have been made for an 
Stralian Town Planning Conference 
1 exhibition to be held in Adelaide 
cing October. Questions of national in- 
est affecting town planning will be dis- 
jsed. having particular reference to 
Stralia and civic art, the future of Aus- 
lian cities, and the Federal capital; 
alst as regards the New South Wales 
‘tion, papers will be read treating of the 
vblems of Greater Sydney and New 
uth Wales, in relation to municipal 
ym planning control and administration, 
‘transit problems of Greater Sydney, 
d the principles of civic design applied 
Greater Sydney. 


Sydney, N.S.W., Open Spaces. 

Mr. John Sulman (F.) has been success- 
in his public-spirited opposition to the 
tent proposal of the New South Wales 
wernment to encroach upon the 
omain” for the erection of an exten- 
n of Sydney Hospital. The Domain is 
> largest open space in the centre of 
dney, and, as Mr. Sulman has pointed 
t, there are several alternative sites 


iy 
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available for the needs of the hospital. It 
is satisfactory to note that the Premier, 
Mr. W. A. Holman, and his Government 
have now undertaken that no further en- 
croachmeyts upon this public open space 
will be permitted. 
the New South Wales Government are to 
be congratulated on this result. 


The Examinations ; Licentiates and the 
Fellowshtp. 

The following Licentiates have passed 
the examinations qualifying for candida- 
ture as Fellows: 

Harvey, William Alexander, Birmingham. 
Jones, Francis, Manchester. 

Jones, Gerald E., Auckland, N.Z. 
Morrish, William James Marmaduke, 

Gillingham, Dorset. 

Powell, Robert Sidney, Regent’s Park, 

N.W. 

Ruthen, Charles Tamlin, H.M. Office of 

Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


The R.I.B.A. Statutory Examinations. 
Examinations for Certificates of Com- 
petency to act as district surveyor under 
the London Building Act, 1894, and as 
building surveyor under Local Acts and 
Authorities, will be held in London on 
October 24, 25, and 26, 1917. Applica- 
tions must be sent in to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., on or before October Io. 


COMPETITION. 


Designs for Printed Fabrics. 

A competition for designs for printed 
fabrics is being promoted by the Design 
and Industries. Associations Designers 
wishing to compete are invited to send 
their names, together with specimens of 
their designs—not more than two—to the 
Honorary. Secretary, Design and Indus- 
tries Association, 6, Queen Square, 
W.C.1, not later than November 1. It is 
not necessary at this stage to prepare 
special designs, but it is essential that the 
designs submitted should be for surface 
decoration in colour to enable the judges 
to select six competitors for the final 
stage of the competition. The competi- 
tion, is not limited to professional 
designers, and in order to assist those 
without previous experience the fullest 
particulars will be issued. to the six com- 
petitors who will, on the grounds of crea- 
tive ability, be chosen for the final stage. 

In the final stage of the competition six 
selected competitors will be required to 
prepare designs for machine and hand- 
printed fabrics—one design in each class. 
The promoters undertake to purchase at 
least one design in each class, for which 
the sums of £15 15s. and £21 respectively 
will be paid. Further particulars appear 
in our advertisement columns. 


A LADY’S VIEWS ON HOUSE- 
PLANNING. 


I submit, writes Mrs. Margaret Heit- 
land, in the ‘‘ Queen,” that if we of the 
middle-class rest heavily, as someone has 
said, on the class below us, we have our 
excuse in the fact that architects, builders, 
and domestic servants all appear to have 
conspired to bring about our present help- 
lessness. 

Here and there, notably in the modern 
garden cities and garden suburbs, people 
have emerged from their helplessness, their 
efforts being much abetted by architects 


Both Mr. Sulman and’ 


. detail is 


1917. x1. 


who have realised their craving for self- 
maintenance. My hope is that women 
who decide to follow the architect’s calling 
will, at the same time, resolve to create 
dwellings which their owners can have to 
themselves. Only those who have lived 
always in semi-publicity can realise the 
deep satisfaction of inhabiting rooms 
where they can leave books and papers 
exactly as they please, knowing thai 
nothing will be disturbed, dusted, or looked 
at, except by themselves. But, it will be 
objected, the strength of each person is 
limited; and there are many interesting 
things to do besides cleaning one’s shoes 
and tidying one’s own room. Certainly ; 
but a good deal of domestic as well as quite 
other work can be accomplished in our 
marginal time, always provided the dwell- 
ing is suitably equipped. I say the 
dwelling rather than the house, because it 
is towards the modern ‘‘ court ’’ or block 
of little independent flats that the fancy of 
many of us will turn. Each flat should 
have enough in the way of cooking possi- 
bilities to enable the tenant to cook her 
breakfast or any quite simple meal if de- 
sired. There should accordingly be in 


each flat a diminutive kitchen, or, at the 


least, a gas-ring. But a restaurant, run 
on club lines by a committee of the tenants 
of the court, is convenient for the main 
meals. And for what concerns the run- 
ning of the restaurant, a staff of cooks, 
waitresses, and the rest is, of course, neces- 
sary. Only, in each flat itself let the 
tenants be, if they wish, their own masters 
—that is to say, their own servants. Then, 
if they wish to put up a visitor, and if they 
have an extra room, they can receive their 
guest. The guest will make his (or her) 
bed, polish his shoes, and light the geyser 
for his bath. ‘Therewith the trouble ends; 
for I am assuming that, in cold weather, 
an-electric heater or gas-fire can be lit as 
required. 


SOME HINTS ON BRICKWORK. 


A paragraph in the “ Engineering 
Gazette” sets out some practical points in 
brickwork that need occasional restate- 
ment. Ifyou are having a place built, be 
it house or factory, don’t be content to 
specify nine-inch brick walls (or whatever 
thickness is necessary) without going into 
a certain amount of detail as to the brick. 
You can’t expect the same stability from 
a “wire-cut”.as from a pressed brick with 
a frog—there is not the same key for the 
mortar. “Common stock of good 
quality ” is rather vague, and a little more 
desirable. ._ If you want red 
facing bricks don’t forget to say so; there” 
are plenty of colours, and a builder will 
supply you with those he can get most 
easily and cheaply unless you specify your 
preference, and in many districts the clay 
provides a most unlovely yellow or dralh 
variety. “ Best hard-burnt” is a_ useful 
definition also. But whatever bricks you 
use be sure they are used wet. A mere 
sprinkling over a heap of bricks before 
they are carried up the scaffold is not 
enough: nothing less than a hose should 
be employed. But, if vou can manage it, 
it is much better tc put them into a tub 
of water so that the water soaks into every 
pore. It is easy when you are sending up 
boxes of them by a big Scotch crane, be- 
cause. with a big enough tank, the whole 
boxful can be plunged overhead in it and’ 
then wound up again. On smaller jobs it 
is more trouble, but it is worth the trouble. 
Mortar on a dry brick sets before it sticks ; 
it does not adhere as it would to a 
thoroughly wetted surface. 


b) 
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the reach of everyone. 
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Appointments Wanted. ; 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 33 


A.R.1,B.A, disengaged. One year over military age. 
Recent experience large factory work.—Box 48. 


SLERK of Works (disengaged) desires appointment, 
Four and a half years with last employer. Experi- 
ence in large jobs. War cause of being disengaged. 
—Reply to C. L., 241, Rosendale Road, London, 
$.E.21. 389 


CONTRACTOR’S General Foreman, Age 45. Prac- 
tical, well experienced, various large contracts. Also 
Panel Building and Ferro-concrete. Good refer- 
ences past and present employers.—Charles, 17, 
Chelsham Road, South Croydon. 


CONTRACTOR’S General Foreman. Good refer- 
‘ences. Extensive London experience, thus—Fore- 
man of joiners, ditto shopfitters, alterations, resi- 
dential, railway station, garages, power station, 
etc., comprising drainage, ferro-concrete, concrete, 
brickwork, steel construction, good detail draughts- 
Ikan, taking off quantities) management of men, 
Contracts completed to £18,000.—Charles, 2, Albion 
‘Gardens, Hammersmith, W. 


FOREMAN Painter (Working or Walking) seeks 
Re-engagement. Fifteen years’ experience. Trust- 
worthy, reliable. Thorough control of labour. Age 
43. Or piecework.—Reply F. W. §S., 50, Churchill 
Road, N.W.2. 


GENERAL Foreman seeks Re-engagement. Town 
or country. ‘Trade, Carpenter. Competent,  reli- 
able, and energetic. First-class references. Terms 
moderate.—_J. T. S., 64, Portobello Road, Notting 
Hill, W. 


GENERAL Foreman seeks Re-engagement. Has 
long experience in carrying out works of every 
kind, including W.D. contracts. References good. 
—J. R., Lyncroft House, Lyncroft Gardens, West 
Hampstead, N.W.6. 


KEEN Up-to-date Man. Interviewing, measuring, 
estimating, ete. High-class_ Decorator, Smart 
supervisor. Highest testimonials. Most successful. 
Twenty-five years’ varied experience.—Pigmentum, 
5, Larden Road, Acton, W. 


WANTED, in West-End Architects’ Office, post as 
Tracing Clerk by Lady with a few months’ experi- 
ence. Salary 30s, a week, Disengaged.—Spes, 
Box 47. 


WORKING Foreman Painter wants Re-engagement. 
Used to taking charge. Any class work. Gooa 
colourman. Excellent references. Town or country, 
—C. W., 11, Simpson Street, Battersea, S.W. 


on the Continent. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS 


THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication, 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible at 
basis in order to allow the use ef the columns of the Journal for ‘* Wants,” &c., at a figure well within i 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulatien of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 
we are able te announce that " The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 
than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


The Rebuilding of Belgium. 


EVERY far-seeing business man knows that the resolu- 

tions adopted unanimously at the Allies’ Economic 
Conference held in Paris opened up tremendous oppor- 
tunities for the future. In order to derive full benefits from 
the policy to be adopted, it is essential for English con- 
tractors and manufacturers to acquaint themselves with all 
the requirements and conditions affecting their business 


_ _ An enlightening and valuable book embodying the needs of 
Belgium with respect to the Building Trade has been written 
by two eminent Belgians for the express purpose of showing 
English contractors and manufacturers frankly and clearly 
how this side of the Belgian trade is to be captured. 

Every contractor and manufacturer should have a copy. 
Price 1/. Postage 1d. inland. 
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Appointments Vacant. Educatienal Anneuncements, 
6d. per line. 6d. per line. “e 

. it oa 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITIS 

ARCHITECTS. ’ 

BUILDING SURVEYING.—Examinations for 

BUILDER’S Clerk, F 


used to buying and getting  tificates of Competency to act as DISTRICT 
materials on to Jobs. Good berth for active and VEYOR under the London 


reliable man, Government work.—State experience, as BUILDING SURVEY 
age, and salary, and send copies of references, Authorities, will be held i 
Box 44. 


Building Act, 1894, 
OR under Local Acts | 
n London on October 9 
25th, and 26th, 1917. Applications will be 
until October 10th. 

IAN MACALISTER, 


JUNIOR Assistant wanted, ineligible for war ser- The Royal Institute of British Ae 
vice, who can measure and plot plans of buildings, 9, Conduit Street, London, W1 a 
survey and value dilapidations Rea eee 7 4 : ta el 
stating qualifications and salary required, to A, B, R 
pons | -1.B.A, EXAMINATIONS. 
C., Box 5,135, Willings, 125 Strand, W.C.2. fh Special personal system of preparations by | 
-  fespondence or private tuition, Bond and Bal 
(A. G. Bond, B.A., Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Groaye} 
Miscellaneeus. Road, 8.W. Tel. 7036 Victoria, 
6d. per line. 
BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, Saree a ae 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 3 ‘ 


jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 


7 . (2 miles from Denham Station 33 miles 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. Uxbridge.) ’ my 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, MESSRS. JOSHUA BAKER, COOKE AND 
London, W.C. DEN will SELL BY AUCTION at the MAR 
° on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4th, at. 2 p.In.,” 


rere with House, si 
TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. Grand Tees, Lhtee-quarter mile frontage to, 
SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING | {irtu! Junction Canal vith fuftre possible de 

Ses ; believed to exist. hi. 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and H : ie Sh. 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge pee bier ba vito aa ¢ Sout ont ae 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, Wl Ani |" 
London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. ae 


Mr. JOHN WATERS BOUGHTON (deceased), 
ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1917, 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart PORTSMOUTH, 


For the Purchase and Sale of FIELD AND PALMER are instructed to SELL | 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— AUCTION, at their Property Mart i Re 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- Southsea, on the above date, at 7 o’clock | 
site Gray’s Inn Road), evening, in two lots: ; 


A commandingly placed FREEHOLD BUILDI) 
: SITE of public interest, forming the junction 
WANTED, good second-hand portable oil engine suit- COMMERCIAL ROAD with LAKE ROAD, } 


able for coupling to pump for contraction use.— PORT, possessing an area of 22,000 ft. and | 
Send particulars and prices to W. H. Gaze and Sons, frontages to those thoroughfares and to { 
Ltd., Contractors, Walton-on-Thames, 38 Street. 


Another important FREEHOLD BUILDING 
is just off the TOWN HALL SQUARE, 
THEODOLITE and several Surveying Instruments MOUTH, close to the Town Railway Stati 
for sale cheap.—Apply 24, Gerrard Street, Wize lying between Marylebone Street and Sussex sit 
where they can be seen. 46 with an approximate area of 25,000 ft., has @ p) 
minent approach, visible from the Town Hall, in t 
late licensed premises, the ‘“ Richond Arms,” 
WEST-END Builder desires to sell Business with the corner of Greetham Street and Sussex Stre 
turnover £6,000 per annum. Premises held on long Vendor’s Solicitors: Messrs. Biscoe-Smit 


lease.—Box 45. Blagg, 148, High Street, Portsmouth. 


“ French-English Glossary of Architectu 
and Building Trade Terms.” 2, | 


| 
i 


ig seems to be evident that the French language will be’ 
almost an essential under the new conditions of trade which 
are so rapidly opening before contractors and manufacturers. — 


No ordinary knowledge of French, however, includes | 
technical and trade terms, and such terms are not to be found 


in the ordinary dictionary. % 
The book contains a useful collection of words and phrases 
most commonly in use in the building and kindred 
industries—just those very terms which are most difficult to 
find when they are wanted. Such a book is practically an 
essential to every manfacturer and contractor, ye 


Price 1/- Postage 1d. inland, 
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XXVHI.—END PAVILION OF THE MINISTRY OF MARINE, PLACE DE LA CONCORDE, PARIS, 
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Contours of Mouldings, 


MONUMENTAL ARCHITECTURE (SERIES II.). XXVIIL—BLENHEIM PALACE, WOODSTOCK, OXFORDSHIRE : 


DETAILS. 


(From ** The Liverpool Architectural Skcich Book.”) 
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, URHAM has adopted, very literally, the policy 
| of the open door. Since the days of Cardinal 
_ Langley, early in the fifteenth century, the 
/t double western door of the cathedral has been 
‘So only on special occasions, the last being the 
giorial service for the late Queen Victoria. Now, 
ever, it has been decided “to keep the door per- 
ay open” as an entrance and an exit for all and 
iiry, not only on high days and holy days, but at 
leasonable times. Consequently, we are toh, it is 
) possible to see the interior by daylight, instead of 
jugh a glass darkly. This is a local concession, but 
ems to admit of a fairly general application. 
‘Opaque stained-glass windows are now become 
ommon that cathedral and other churches must 
\ls throw open their doors to let in a little daylight. 
was an excellent expedient of the ancient 
ptians to correct the inefficiency of their empty 
ights; but the climate of Durham is not as the 
jate of Karnak, and at the equinoxes the opening 
is great door might procure the temporary conver- 
of the cathedral to a Temple of the Winds. That 
< be as it may be; but, nevertheless, we cheerfully 
cribe to the theory that doors should be opened 
{ sufficient frequency to prevent their furniture’s 
sng from disuse. There is something invidious in 
opposite policy. An open door smiles friendly 
(1 you; one that is kept constantly bolted and 
ied against you frowns portentously, and gives an 
‘f superciliousness to the building. The exampi- 
jurham may be commended to the Dean and 
yoter of St. Paul’s, where the great western door is 
dom thrown open that very few Londoners have 
: the interior of the cathedral in the full grandeur 
S magnificent length from west to east. Here, 
\ever, there is a practical difficulty: the doors are 
jug and too heavy for ordinary opening and shut- 
{and the alternative of leaving them wide to the 
(and dust of Ludgate Hillis not reasonable. — Still, 
undays in summer, greater justice would be done 
e cathedral’s noble vista if the great doors were 
(VA wide open. 
* % ae 3 


lirham’s western doorway, once wholly external, 
‘hidden on the exterior when, in 1175, Bishop 
11 Pudsey put the Galilee or Lady Chapel in front 
This chapel is well lighted, and, but for the 
‘d door, would illuminate a considerable part of 
yathedral. Above the Galilee roof is a large 
ium which was inserted about the year 1346. It 
) 


med within a pointed arch, over which is_ the 
ding of the original great semicircular arch. 
‘e the arcading which crests the wall containing 
ae is a small triangular gable, which, if it 
/no other purpose, serves as a contrast to the hori- 
il lines beneath it, and to give unity to the two 
ticles or steeples which spring from the flanking 
7 English towers. Seen from a distance, the 
yng of these projections with the great central 
‘mdicular tower, whose  massiveness they 
asise by their slimness, is peculiarly charming. 
this effect calculated, or is it the result of a lucky 
jent? One is sometimes inclined to think that 
est effects are more often accidental than 
jned: and if it be true, as some would have us 
Ve, that our earlv churches were built as it were 
chivelv, and without any calculated effect other 
that derived from memory, it would seem that 


formal composition, based upon intensive study, is but 
a poor substitute for the native flair which it has 
sophisticated if not superseded. But those who hold 
what may be called the inspirational theory are 
unable, in the nature of the case, to Support it with evi- 
dence; whereas archeological discovery tends more 
and more to confirm the belief that even the prehistoric 
builders had a scientific rather than an instinctive 
knowledge of their craft, and it may therefore be fairly 
inferred that this knowledge included so obvious an 
expedient as the preparation of some sort of precon- 
ceived design. To hold that plans never existed 
because none have come down to us is as gratuitous an 
assumption as it would be to suppose that the ancients 
built nothing but palaces, temples, and tombs because 
the traces of their “small domestic work” have 
vanished. Surviving Medieval documents should be 
carefully re-examined from this point of view. — It 
might turn out that a few drawings hitherto mistaken 
for sketches of buildings zx esse are really designs for 
buildings 27 posse. 

Flambard (1099-1128) built this great western door- 
way whose use ‘has just been re-discovered. On the 
Galilee side, writes Mr. J. E. Bygate in his monograph 
in Bell’s “ Cathedral Series,” it consists of an arch of 
four orders ornamented with chevrons. The inner face 
is very similar to the outer, but is shallower, having 
only two orders. Its shafts and capitals are without 
decorations, but the arch is ornamental with chevron 
and a leaf patern with medallions carved with 
grotesque animals. Wyatt — “the unspeakable 
James,” who had no bump of reverence, and did some 
inconceivably foolish things at Durham—in 1796 
pulled down the magnificent Norman chapter-house, 
and he removed the great Early English rose window 
from the east-end of the Nine Altar Chapel—wanted 
to reopen the great western doorway by pulling down 
the Galilee chapel, from which he intended construct- 
ing a carriage-drive to the castle. He had actually 
begun operations on this mad scheme when Dean 
Cornwallis and the Society of Antiquaries laid him by 
the heels. The Norman chapter-house has been 
rebuilt as a memorial to Bishop Lightfoot. Durham 
Cathedral had its origin in the building of a shrine for 
the “incorruptible body ” of St. Cuthbert, to whom the 
cathedral is dedicated. “It is well known,” says Mr. 
Bygate, “that for some reason women were not 
allowed to enter any church where St. Cuthbert’s 
shrine stood, nor even any church dedicated to him. 
At Lindisfarne a separate church was provided for 
them, and at Durham the Galilee chapel was added for 
the same purpose. This chapel, which contains the 
supposed remains of the Venerable Bede, is a most 
interesting example of the Transition period, and its’’ 
destruction by Wyatt would have earned him a 
stronger name than “ the unspeakable.” 


co % 3 * 


That blessed word “utility” has been launched 
against Mr. Chalmers’s design for Belfast Cathedral. 
Dr. R. Kyle Knox, who was one of the original pro- 
moters of the scheme for a cathedral at Belfast, states 
that at the outset the idea was, as he was authorised 
to express it at the time, that not one shilling was to 
be expended on any purpose but absolute utility. 
“The building the Bill contemplated would not com- 
pete in splendour and magnificence with those colossal 
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edifices which the mind connected with the word 
cathedral, but it would be spacious and dignified.” This 
is but a cold conception of a cathedral, and, as the 
doctor admits, does not conform to the general idea 
of a cathedral—“ absolute utility” forbids. It is a 
bleak phrase. Surely, if it 1s worth while to build a 
cathedral at all, it is worth while to do it nobly. Of 
all buildings, a stinted cathedral would be the most 
melancholy spectacle. It would be a discredit to the 
city of which it ought to be the crown and glory. Why 
should Belfast, of all cities of the world, shrink from 
the “competition”—or, as we would put it, the 
comparison—that is inevitable? Belfast would not 
greatly relish the distinction among cities of possess- 
ing the most absolutely utilitarian cathedral. Having 
determined to build a cathedral, it should have the 
courage of its ambition. Mr. Chalmers, according to 
all accounts, has produced a most dignified design, 
which, if it materialise, will justify Belfast in lifting up 
her head among the cities. An “absolutely utili- 
tarian” cathedral would do her no credit; and, there- 
fore, in a certain sense, it would not be “absolutely 
utilitarian.” It would, however, be absolutely futile. 
. i : 


A garden suburb complicated with coal-pits is, it 
may be hoped, sufficiently rare to justify a brief note. 
Walkerville, somewhere in the North, is protesting 
against a menace to its amenities involved in the pro- 
posed reopening of “the old Henry pit”—an enter- 
prise that, according to representations made at a 
meeting of protest, would play Old Harry with a 
scheme for developing the Walker estate on garden 
city lines. Although perfervid objectors in public 
meeting assembled can seldom be accused of timorous 
understatement of their case, and although it may be 
true that, as the proverb avers, not even Old Harry 
himself is as black as he is painted; nevertheless, it is 
credible that, at its best, a coalpit cannot be regarded 
as a direct contribution to scenic charm, and the pro- 
test against the threatened resumption of Old Henry’s 
activities therefore commands our sympathies. Of two 
things one: either Old Henry will remain effete, or 
there will be no garden suburb of Walkerville: a 
colliery village and a garden suburb standing to each 
other in about the same sort of relationship as purga- 
tory and paradise. 

* * * 3 


In one of his incomparable essays, Matthew Arnold 
dwells half-humorously on the influence of names, 
place and personal. A poor girl who had attempted 
suicide bore a rather depressing surname, and Arnold 
insinuates that her name was an evidence of a certain 
disregard for beauty, a certain absence of culture 
among the masses. He cited some very quaint names 
of American towns as pointing the same moral, 
although it would have been in better taste, surely, to 
draw his examples from our own country, which in all 
conscience is rich enough in such grotesqueries to 
render importation unnecessary. “Punch” used to 
delight in the collection of such euphonious names (not 
all native, however) as “ Etukishook, Gaukroger, J. C. 
Clegg, Sir Fortescue Flannery, and the Cardinal 
Merry del Val,” but, unlike Matthew Arnold, drew 
no esthetic moral from them. This note is prompted 
by two fascinating place-names that leap to the eyes 
in turning over the sumptuous pages of our excellent 
American contemporary the “ Architectural Review” 
of New York, in which we find that Mr. Raphael Hume 
has built a rectory at Hackensack ; Messrs. Schuchardt 
and Judell have designed a residence at Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; and Mr. John Russell Pope has worked wonders 
at Wickatunk. America certainly excels us in pic- 
turesqueness of nomenclature, whether of places or per- 
sons; yet one can never turn over a name-list of any 
nationality without finding in it something stimulative 
of the various emotions — mostly the risible. In our 


contemporary we notice that a firm of architects wh 
work is illustrated is Messrs. Bellows and Ald; 
From the R.1.B.A. Kalendar we could pick a 7 
more appropriate partner for Mr. Bellows, but or 
consideration would we venture to mention his n 
in this connection. Yet the collocation would }, 
harmonious as that of Gamble and Turnpenny. 
*- se * * 


Town-halls are among the topics of the week, 
Denbigh a fine one has been formally declared 9 
with a richness of ritual which sets the English; 
aghast. In England there is no more prosaie¢ ¢ 
mony than that of opening a town-hall, the only te 
of poetry about it being the presentation of a go! 
key to the opener, who is by no means invariably - 
honoured. At Denbigh there was a fine flow 
oratory, and rather more praying and hymn-sin 
than would be heard at the consecration of an Eng 
cathedral. We are by no means deriding it, 
merely noting the differences of temperament 
distinguish our Welsh compatriots, to whom, ind 
we should be profoundly grateful for the touch 
spirituality that not only vitalises all their pr 
functions, but inspires their art and keeps alive 
Celtic traditions to which our country as a whol 
more deeply indebted than is perhaps genel 
realised. With us, however, although there are 
bably very few of us who could disclaim an infusio 
Celtic blood, or who would in any case care to de 
the opening of a town-hall makes no sort of emoti 
appeal. It is a terribly dull affair, apt to reach 
uttermost limits of boredom. We get much neare 
enthusiasm on hearing that a new town-hall is t 
built. This mild excitement is ours on learning, f 
an announcement made last week, that the ratepa 
of St. Pancras are determined to erect a new te 
hall as soon as possible after the war is finished. T! 
are two schemes afloat. One provides for rebuik 
on the present site at an estimated cost of tl 
thousand pounds; the other has the more ambit 
aim of purchasing a better site, even though thet 
cost of the scheme should mount up to a round hun 
thousand. Our sympathies are with the n 
courageous view. Civic authorities cannot af 
to be parsimonious in building, especially when 
town-hall is in question. As a mere matter of lt 
ness, a town-hall should be as magnificent as 
burgesses can make it—a fact that is much n 
clearly recognised on the Continent than it is in 
country ; where, however, several provincial cities | 
set London an excellent example. 

* % cS * 

Chequers Court, the fine old red-brick man 
which Sir Arthur Lee has so handsomely given to 
nation for the use of its Prime Ministers, was but 
1566, and is racy of its period. It is surrounded | 
park of some three hundred acres, and its sunk la 
and formal courts are right Tudoresque. Standin; 
the Chiltern Hills between Aylesbury and Great : 
senden, at a height of about six hundred feet al 
sea-level, it commands wide-spreading views of 
smiling and peculiarly English landscape of the 
that brings peace and healing to the beholder. It 
be always a serious rival to Downing Street,, anc 
a time may give Criccieth some grounds for jeale 
One of its obvious advantages is that it is just 
enough from London to enable the Prime Muinuste 
forget his cares on the way down, but not far enc 
to give him a tiring time in train or motor. In 
of distance Hatfield was equally convenient for 
Salisbury, Beaconsfield for Disraeli, Dollis Hill 
Gladstone, the Durdans for Lord Rosebery; 
Pitt’s place at Hayes, though much nearer as the 
flies, was a more formidable journey, considering 
it depended on horse power. A view of Cheq 
Court appears on page 158. 
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oR E SANDY elTHERE: 


THOUGH it is sixty-two years since Mr. James 
Fergusson published his “ Handbook of Archi- 
tecture,” and fifty-five since he added what he 
us “sequel,” no one would have even a momen- 
nought of weeding out those works from an over- 
1 library. Were it but for old sake’s sake they 
orth the space they occupy. They are of the 
that one dips into occasionally to renew one’s 
, to recall one’s early impressions, and to revive 
aded memories that are bound up with those 
ssions. We love Fergusson because he was the 
anion of our youth, the friend of our father, 
‘than for his intrinsic merits ; upon which, there- 
we cannot pretend to pronounce impartially. 
nent whispers to us that “e’en his failings lean to 
’s side.” His habit of moralising, for example. 
ugh, in common with most of the writers of his 
1e lost no opportunity of “improving the occa- 
he is for this cause the more entertaining. Mr. 
s faithfulness to King Charles’s head is but a 
ly exaggerated example of the cult of the fixed 
from which but few Victorian writers had the 
ge to disentangle themselves. Not to air one’s 
iets was to forfeit one’s claim to character—to be 
d of “principles.” A writer who was not strongly 
ctive in this rather distressing way was thought 
ve no consistency, was suspected and accused of 
hodoxy. He was invertebrate—a mollusc upon 
1no one could lean for support, and who afforded 
slippery hold for those who would fain have 
led with him. 


* % * ae 


‘gusson’s pet aversion was modern Gothic. He 
it no rest. Of course, he aroused the anger of 
oths, with whom Puginism was a religion. They 
hat he did not appreciate and consequently did 
idmire the Medizval styles. He replied that, 
le admiring the true Medieval Art with the 
sest enthusiasm,” he could not “without regret 
9 much talent employed and so much money 
id in producing imitations of it which, though 
¢ in outward appearance, are erected in defiance 
sry principle of Gothic Art.” He held that archi- 
must “exercise their intellects ” rather than their 
mies before they’ could produce anything of 
1 we might be proud; and he applied this rule 
ly to the Archeologists or Goths and to the 
ars or Grecians. He disliked sham antiques in 
-mode. About mock Gothic he waxed sarcastic, 
g, “ The great recommendation of Gothic Art 1s, 
t is so rude that any journeyman can succeed in 
ag it; and they have done so till all our grand old 
ings are clothed in falsehood, while all our new 
ings aim only at deceiving. If this is to continue 
itecture in England is not worth writing about ; 
is principally in the hope that a clear exposition 
2 mistaken system on which the art is now prac- 
may lead to some amelioration that this work has 
Written.” There we have it. Merely to be the 
tan of architecture was not enough: the public 
mded a man with a mission, a herald whose 
det should send forth no uncertain sound. Writing 
he did, he showed considerable courage in taking 
npopular side—in proclaiming himself an Intel- 
ul while the Emotionals were in power and were 
ant withal. 
* * co * 
3 Opponents would condemn him the more. for 
ying, at very wide intervals, some slight traces of 
se of humour. In those very serious days it was 
ne to be flippant. “You are disposed to be 
‘ous, sir,” was a withering reproach, found in all 
Ovels ; and if, by some unaccountable oversight, 


F | 


the author of any play omitted it, the actor would 
supply it as a gag. It was probably applied pretty 
freely to this mild departure from the dignity of his- 
torical style : “ Thirty or forty years ago, if you entered 
a cathedral in France or England, you at once could 
say, These arches were built in the age of the Con- 
queror—that capital belongs to the age of the Henrys 
—that window tracery must have been executed 
during the reign of the first or second Edward ; or that 
vault during the Tudor period; and so on. Not only 
could you fix a date on every part and every detail, 
but you could read in them the feelings and aspira- 
tions that influenced the priest who ordered or the 
builder or carver who executed them. All this is now 
changed. You enter a cathedral and admize some 
ironwork so rude you are sure it must be old, but 
which your guide informs you has just been put up by 
Smith of Coventry. You see some carved monsters 
so uncouth that no modern imagination could conceive 
them—‘ Brown of Cambridge, sir’; some painted 
glass so badly drawn and so crudely coloured it must 
be old—‘ Jones of Newcastle.” | You decipher with 
difficulty the archaic inscription on some monumental 
brass, and are startled to find it ending in ‘ A.D. 1862,’ 
and so on through the whole church. It is so easy for 
people who have attained a superior degree of pro- 
ficiency to imitate the arts of those of a lower stage, 
that the forgeries are perfect and absolutely unde- 
tectable.” 


3S xe % % 


In this passage, is Fergusson speaking from his sw’ 
experience, or is he courteously stooping to the level 


‘of the average amateur of architecture? If he had no 


greater skill in the detection of forgeries than is here 
implicit, he lacked the architect’s eye: as lack it 
well he might, seeing that, although a Fellow of the 
Institute Zouoris causa, he had received no architec 
tural training beyond what he could give himself it 
the intervals of indigo-planting in Bengal. 


* se * x 


But ‘the was, on the whole, a very sound critic; and 
he steered clear of the entanglements of both the 
Goths and the Greeks. In a notable page in which 
he shows that “ the arts followed in the same track is 
literature,” and draws parallels between the “ Fairy 
Queen” and Audley End, “ Paradise Lost” and St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the sonorous prose of Johnson and 
the ponderous productions of Vanbrugh, the elegance 
of Addison and the correct tameness of Chambers, 
and so forth, he adds that, the poets having exhausted 
every form of imitation, the architects might also have 
“ come through the distemper” had not Stuart dazzled 
them with his revelations of the beauties of Greek art; 
then “for fifty long years the pillars of the Parthenon 
or the Ilissian Temple adorned churches and _ jails, 
museums and magazines, shop-fronts and city gates— 
everything and everywhere. At last a reaction set in 
against this absurdity; not, alas! towards freedom, but 
towards a bondage as deep, if not so degrading, as that 
from which the enslaved minds of the public had just 
been emancipated. If the Greek was incongruous, it 
was at least elegant and refined. The Gothic, though 
so beautiful in itself, is hardly more in accordance with 
the feelings and tastes of the nineteenth century, and 
is entirely deficient in that purity and in the higher 
elements of the Art to which the Greeks had attained, 
and to which we were fast approaching when the 
flood-tide of Pseudo-Medizval Art set in and over- 
whelmed us.” With some of Fergusson’s later and 
less familiar utterances I hope to deal on a future 
occasion. 

DIOGENES. 
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CHEQUERS COURTS FO RSs iE sav TeiNe 


N Friday morning last it was announced that 


Chequers Court and estate, one of the most 

ancient seats on the Chiltern Hulls, with his- 
torical associations extending over many centuries, 
are to be transferred to a board of trustees, and— 
subject to the life tenancy of Sir Arthur and Lady Lee 
—the house is to be used and maintained in perpetuity 
as the official country residence of the British Prime 
Minister. 

Chequers Court stands in a sheltered hollow of the 
Chiltern Hills, nearly 700 ft. above the sea. It 1s 
thirty-eight miles by road from Hyde Park Corner, 
and can be reached, by train, in one hour and a quarter. 

The present house 1s Tudor in origin and design, but 
it was largely rebuilt in 1565, and restored in 1909. 
The surrounding estate consists of about 1,500 acres, 
including Coombe Hull (the highest point of the 
Chilterns). 

A cardinal object of the scheme is to preserve, so 
far as possible, the main architectural and archeo- 
logical features of the house and surroundings in their 
present restored condition. It will, therefore, be pro- 
vided, and strictly enjoined, in the trust deed, that no 
alteration, mutilation, addition, or subtraction shall be 
made to the principal features of the house. 

If the stipulations under this head should, at first 
sight, seem too rigid, it must be remembered that 
Chequers has passed through painful vicissitudes of 
“improvement and renovation,” and that the recent 
restoration has been carried out under the best archi- 
tectural advice, and with the primary object of bring- 
ing the house back to its original appearance. It is, 
therefore, desired to protect it against such outrages as 
were inflicted upon it by the vandals of the late 
Georgian period, and to preserve, so long as possible, 
its interior furnishings and works of art, which repre- 
sent the tastes, collecting enthusiasms, historic relics, 
and ancient belongings of its long line of owners. 

Following is a brief historical sketch of Chequers 
Court, which was formerly known as “ Chekers ” :— 

The remains of the ancient stronghold or “ castle ” 
of Cymbeline, the reputed birthplace of Caractacus 


(about A.D. 1), are still, prominent in the park 
Chequers, but the earliest records of the house g§ 
that in the reign of Henry IL. (1154-1189) it was 
residence of Elias de Scacarrio, Keeper ot the Kj 
Exchequer. It is believed to have been rebuilt al 
1320. 

It remained the property of the “ De Scacarrio 
“De Chekers,” family until the death of Sir Ralp| 
Chekers in 1254, when it passed, by the marriag 
his elder daughter Katherine to Sir William de - 
Ripa (d’Haut-rive, or Hawtrey), into the possessio 
the Hawtrey family. 

The Hawtreys owned, and lived at, Chekers 
nearly 350 years, from 1254 to 1597. They rebuil 
house in the latter part of the fifteenth century, a 
was again largely reconstructed by William Haw 
in 1505. The present north front 1s virtually as he 
it. 

On the death of William Hawtrey, in 1597, Che 
passed to his elder granddaughter, Mary (daught 
Sir Wiliam Hawtrey), who, at an early age, 
married (1594) Sir: Francis Wolley, son of Sir] 
Wolley, Latin Secretary to Queen Elizabeth nat 
missioner at the trial of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Mary Dame Wolley (after her husband’s deat 
16011) remained in possession of Chekers until she 
in 1037, and was succeeded by her youngerss 
Brigetta, who had married Sir Henry Croke, ] 
“Clerk of the Pipe” in the Exchequer, son of * 
Speaker” Sir John Croke. 

Brigetta Lady Croke, the last of the Hawtreys, 
in 1638. Sir Henry and Sir Robert Croke were 
Cavaliers, and Chekers was sequestered in the h 
of the Parliamentary Commissioners in 1049. A’ 
position, however, was arranged, for the modest 
of £772 10s., and Chekers remained in the hance 
the Croke family until 1680, when, on the death 0 
Robert Croke, M.P., it passed to his daughter } 
who married John Thurbarne, M.P., Serjeant-at- 
as his second wife, and who died childless in 1711. 

Serjeant Thurbarne died in 1712, and Chec 
passed to his only child (by his first marriage), Joe 


a 
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narried, first, Colonel Revett (killed at Malpla- 
and, secondly, John Russell, son of Sir John 
Jl, fourth Baronet, and Frances, youngest 
iter of Oliver Cromwell. It was through this last 
age that the existing collection of Cromwell relics 
‘ictures originally came to Chequers. 

the death of Joanna Russell in 1763 Chequers 
41 to her daughter, Mary Joanna Cutts Revett, 
had married Colonel Charles Russell. Their 
ir John Russell (ninth Baronet), succeeded to the 
, and it remained in the possession of the Russell 
vuntil 1813, when, after the death of Sir John and 
to sons, his sister Mary Russell left Chequers to 
sst cousin, Rev. John Russell Greenhill, who died 
me year. 
sert Greenhill, M.P., son of John Russell Green- 
‘ssumed the name and arms of Russell in 1815, 
secame Sir Robert Greenhill-Russell, Bart., un 
_ He, dying childless in 1836, left the Chequers 
sto his kinsman, Sir Robert Frankland, Bart. 
dson four times removed of Oliver Cromwell). 
~Robert Frankland subsequently assumed the 
ional surname of Russell, and after the death of 
widow (Lady Frankland-Russell) in 1871, 
uers passed to their fifth daughter, Rosalind (Mrs. 
<land-Russell-Astley), who died in 1900, leaving 
state to her son Bertram. Lord Bertram Frank- 
Astley married Lady Florence Conyngham, and 
death the property devolved upon his only son. 
= Chequers estate thus became the property of the 
y family, having never changed hands (except by 
for at least 800 years. Mr. H. J. Delaval Astley, 
ist owner by inheritance, died without issue, in 
-as the result of an aeroplane accident. 
‘1909 Sir Arthur and Lady Lee became life 
its of the estate, and restored the house and 
ms to their present condition. The freehold was 
quently acquired for the purposes of the present 
ae. 


HEMP EATES. 
The City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. . 


{E development of the Cleveland civic centre is 
one of first importance among similar under- 
takings going forward in the United States. It 
ves not only a rearrangement of considerable 
utude, which when finally completed will have 
d the problem of the central points from which 
ity’s future growth will radiate, but it will also 
‘nt in its architectural development one of the 
“important and dignified undertakings by any 
fican city. The exterior of the City Hall is of 
te, the whole, as may be seen by reference to the 
S$ given in this issue, executed with the utmost 
icity and with but little ornamentation. A com- 
acme of sculptured groups is contemplated for 
three entrances and for the attic space of 
Main pavilion. The tendency is municipal 
imstration towards a plan similar to that proved 
Ixperience to be best adaptable to the con- 
§ ruling in Jarge executive or commercial build- 
is shown in the planning of this City Hall. The 
}or departments were, for the most part, designed 
Ose of a first-class office building. Wherever 
cable, entire departments were planned as one 
with few if any partitions extending to the ceiling. 
advantages of this arrangement are apparent. 
esult is better lighting and ventilation, a free and 
xpanse of ceiling, and the facility for the adapta- 
) such future changes as inevitably occur in 
ings of this type. The main entrance vestibule is 
ey marble, hone finish. In the grand lobby a 
2 order was used, executed in Boticini marble, also 
finished. This lobby extends through three 
8, and has a barrel vaulted ceiling, admitting 
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THE CITY HALL, CLEVELAND, OHIO: FIRST-FLOOR PLAN. 


hght. The lunettes at each end are 35 ft. in diameter, 
and offer the best opportunity for the future introduc- 
tion of mural paintings. The corridors on the first 
floor and also the floors themselves are executed in 
marble. The council chamber, extending through 
three stories, is executed in oak, and is reminiscent 
of the Elizabethan period. It has galleries at each 
end, and seats 750 persons, in addition to accom- 
modation provided by desks. Behind the rostrum a 
space 10 ft. by 71 ft. is designed to receive a mural 
painting. The preliminary sketch for this space was 
executed by Jules Guerin. The building has an 
approximate content of 8,000,000 cubic feet, and cost 
complete rather less than £600,000. Our reproduc- 
tions are from the “ American Architect.” 


Cetling from Harewood House. 

Robert Adam’s ceilings are among the most daring 
and remarkable excursions of his invention, and they 
form, perhaps, the one department in which his con- 
temporaries were slow to follow him. Beyond the 
occasional and superficial resemblance to vaulted or 
ribbed surfaces, there is nothing in these ceilings which 
originates in constructional motifs; they are frankly 
ornament, and are, moreover, a complete departure 
from the earlier methods of plaster decoration. In 
England, French artists had been for some time 
employed in producing ornamental ceilings in low 
relief, but Adam made of his designs a much more 
powerful and integral feature in the treatment of the 
room. By his sweeping curves and other geometrical 
figures he gathered the room up, as it were, into the 
particular direction in which he wished to direct the 
eye, and by the use of similar panels and ornament to 
that in use on the walls he unified the whole concep- 
tion. The ceiling shown in this issue 1s a good typical 
example of this very individual style of work. 


Architectural Ideas in War Time. 

In this example our contributor has given free rein 
to his imagination. This vast, rock-like composition 
has the aspect of a highly concentrated summary of 
the architecture of all time. Notwithstanding the 
incongruity of its elements, there is a peculiar sense of 
harmony in its rugged outlines and ponderous masses. 


Detail of Screen, Trinity College Chapel, Oxford. 

Trinity College Chapel is not a very impressive com- 
position externally, though one of the sights of Oxford 
mhen ablaze with October colours. Unfortunately, 
Wren was not called in early enough to save the pro- 
portions, though he was in time to entrust to Grinling 
Gibbons the carving of the woodwork within. And 
splendid work it is, robust with the exuberance of its 
day. The carved and pierced panels in the screen to 
the west of the chapel are superbly strong and vigorous 
(see double-page plate). The uppermost of the four 
drooping buds that hang from the knotted mbbon 1s a 
hand’s-breadth across. 
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Memorial to Explosion Victims. 

A memorial, in Cornish granite, con- 
sisting of a massive Celtic cross and curb- 
ing, has been dedicated “in a cemetery 
in Kent” to the memory of the victims of 
the explosion which occurred in 1916. 


A Contractor's Fortune. 


Mr. James Allan, of Tulloch Park 
Place, Cardiff, head of the contracting 
firm of James Allan and Co., Ltd., 


builders and contractors, has left a fortune 
of the value of £128,526, including per- 
sonalty of the net value of £106,370. 


Denbigh’s New Town Hall. 


The new town hall of Denbigh, which 
has just been formally opened, has been 
built from the designs of Mr. C. E. Elcock, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Colwyn Bay and. Man- 
chester ; the concrete engineer being Mr. 
Dyson, of London, and the builders 
Messrs. Morton, Brown, Ltd., of Chester. 


Bell’s Asbestos Co., Ltd. 


The directors of this company have de- 
clared an interim dividend on the Ordi- 
nary shares of 1s. per share less income- 
tax (being at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum) on account of the profits for the 
current year. The dividend will be paid 
on October 16, and the Ordinary share 
transfer books will be closed from 
October 2 to 16, both dates. inclusive. 


New Supplement to R.I.B.A. Kalendar. 


Instead of the usual ‘‘ Kalendar,’’ it has 
been decided to issue a Supplement to the 
“* Kalendar ”’ of 1915-16 on the lines of 
that issued last year, but containing lists 
of new members and changes of address 
during the past two years. Members who 
have not already notified their change of 
address are requested to be good enough 
to do so not later than October 15. 


Mr. Stephen Easten as Sheriff. 


At a special meeting of the Newcastle 
City Council on October 3 Mr. Stephen 
Easten was nominated as Sheriff of the 
metropolis of Tyneside, in succession 
to Mr. A. Munro Sutherland. As our 
readers are aware, Mr. Easten is a builder 
and contractor of much more than local 
repute, and has done important work for 
the people of Newcastle as chairman of the 
Estate and Property Committee. He is a 
prominent member of the National Fede- 
ration of Building Trades Employers of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


King Georges Fund for Sailors. 


The “Daily Telegraph” has decided to 
make a special appeal to its readers in sup- 
port of King George’s Fund for Sailors, 
and desires to associate with its own effort 
its many contemporaries, in order that the 
response may be truly national and repre- 
sentative of all classes. The special in- 
ducement to subscribe quickly to this 
appeal lies in the fact that Christmas will 
bring the first distribution to the societies 
participating, so that the Press will be in 
reality ~roviding a Christmas present to 
our sailors. 


Memorial Window at Castle Eden. 


A window has been unveiled in Castle 
Eden Church to the mempry of the late 
Captain Rowland Burdon, R.F.C. The 
theme is taken from the 33rd chapter of 
Deuteronomy: “ The Eternal God is thy 
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refuge, and underneath are the everlasting 
arms.” The central figure is the Saviour 
with uplifted arms in the sky, and kneei- 
ing below are two angels holding the scroll, 
the family crest being in one corner of the 
window and the badge of the R.F.C. in the 
other. The window is the work of Messrs. 
Powell and Sons, the glass having been 
specially made by them. On the window- 
sill below is a tablet in stone, with a border 
of the R.F.C. colours in mosaic. 


New Cantilever Bridge Across the Ohio. 

A forward step in the development of 
bridge-erecting methods was _ recorded 
when on May io the suspended span of 
the new cantilever bridge across the Ohio 
River at Steubenville, Ohio, was swung. 
This single-track steel bridge, 1,120 ft. 
long and r1o ft. deep over the main piers, 
was erected complete by two locomotive 
cranes operating on a central track placed 
as the erection proceeded. . Another 
special feature of the construction, which 
marks a departure from common methods, 
is seen in the use of hydraulic jacks instead 
of wedges and screws for the final adjust- 
ment in swinging ihe suspended span for 
closure. 


A Family Shelter against Air Raids. 


According to the “Star,” a family 
shelter has been constructed at Well- 
meadow Road, Hither Green. It was 


built by Mr. W. T. Knott, a builder of 
Hither Green Lane, for a neighbour, and 
will hold thirty people. It is 30 ft. long 
outside and 84 ft. wide. It is sunk about 
two feet below the surface of the ground 
and has a concrete floor. The walls are 
about 3 ft. 6 in. thick. The roof is com- 
posed of steel girders, crossways, and 
filled in with reinforced concrete. Above 
that are sandbags 2 ft. 6 in. in depth. For 
ventilation there are four 1%-in. pipes 
level with the ceiling and one 4-in. pipe 
in the bottom. There is a steel door for 
the entrance, with another steel door on 
the inner side of the wall. It is fitted up 
with electric light and seating accommo- 
dation. It is finished inside and out with 
cement. 


Electrolytic Injury to a Copper Roof. 

The greater part of the roof of the 
Library of Congress, Washington, 
U.S.A., is covered with tinned sheet 
copper, all of which is from the same 
manufacturer, and was installed at the 
time of the completion of the building in 
1893-4. This has undergone a _ curious 
corrosion process which presents some un- 
usual features, and has been investigated 
by P. Merica and reported on in Techno- 
logic Paper No. 90 of the Bureau of Stan- 
dards. The roof is situated in a district 
uncommonly free from smoke, and it is 
not near any power station or factory pro- 
ducing smoke, so that atmospheric condi- 
tions may be regarded as most unfavour- 
able .for corrosion. Nevertheless, the 
sheet has become badlv pitted on the 
upper side, and the pits occur in general 
along the line of surface scratches. They 
are apparently unrelated to the service 
conditions and to the direction of the 
rolling of the sheet. When — the 
copper became exposed, as in _ the 
present case, at the bottom of the 
scratches on the surface, it formed 
a galvanic couple with the alloy layer, 
electrolytic action set in, and the copper 
at these points was. corroded, forming the 
pits described. This publication gives 
the results of a study of the structure of 
the tin coatings on copper, and it is shown 
that this coating consists of at least three 


’ the War,” by Professor S. D. Adj 


1917. 


layers, viz., a thin layer of Cu,Sn im 
ately next the copper, then a layer 
constituent “H,” containing about 
cent. by weight of tin, and finally a 
of the eutectic of tin with copper. ' 
alloy layers are electronegative, be 
the tin and the copper base. » 


4 
Irish Granite Industry. — 


Steps are being taken to federate t 
terests of those engaged in the g 
industry in Sandyford and Glenculle 
tricts. The object is to establish ¢ 
depéts to which the various quarry-o 
would be able to send the finished 
and from which, by the adoption ¢ 
proved transit, supplies could be 
expeditiously and satisfactorily del 
where required. Preliminary me 
have been held of the interested pj 
and it was proposed to inaugurate th 
ject at a meeting to be held at the Cay 
Library, Sandyford. . The . examp 
Sandyford may lead to its extensi 
other places. It is stated that the 
moters have secured the co-operati 
influential residents, clerical and ki 
well as representatives of every phi 
the architectural and building profe 
and the Lord Mayor of Dublin signifi 
intention of being present at the inat 
meeting. ; 


University College Lectures on 
Health and Town Planning. 
Three public lectures, arranged in 
nection with the Chadwick Departme 
Municipal Engineering and Hygien 
the Department of Town Planning,1 
held at University College, London, | 
lows: Thursday, October 18, at 5.30 
“The Effect of the War on Ma 
Engineering and Public Health,” b 
H. Percy Boulnois, M.Inst.C. FE. 
man: Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice, €} 
Thursday, November 1, at 5.30} 
“Sanitary Work in the Army,” by 
Arthur J. Martin. Chairman: The 
Sir John McCall, M:D., LL. Diy 
General for Tasmania. 
November 15, at 5.30 poli 
General Aspects of Town-Planning 


F.R.I.B.A. Applications for ticket 
companied by a stamped addressed) 
lope, should be addressed to the Sect 
University College, London ( 
Street, W.C.1). 


Durham Cathedral; Reopening 
Great Western Doorway. 

A great change has been made 
appearance of the interior of D 
Cathedral by the reopening of the w 
doorway. Originally this was the 
entrance to the cathedral, but, on thi 
tion of the Galilee Chapel at the we} 
by Bishop Pudsey (1153-94), the f} 
principal entrance on the north sid 
erected by the same prelate, and b) 
the main doorway. It is stated that) 
the days of Cardinal Langley, early 
fifteenth century, the great double w 
door has been opened only on specia? 
sions, the last being the memorial 
for the late Queen Victoria. Né 
would appear, the intention is to ke! 
door permanently open. ‘The res! 
that the western extremity of the catlt 
hitherto rather gloomy, is now by 
lighted from the Galilee Chapel, wh 
vista along the aisles has been grea’ 
tended, and the view into the 
Chapel is an interesting one at © 
angles, especially those which reve 
fine arcades of ornamented arches 
the chapel. - 
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)OF trusses of 66-ft. span, with no 
Jknee-brace connections to the 
} ns, are used in the hangars or aero- 
i sheds of the Selfridge aviation camp 
These 


| 


)Mount Clemens, Michigan. 
(must have all the clear space 
Hole, and knee-braces would have 
Hd obstructions. The necessary 
#1 stability is given, therefore, by out- 
races against the posts. 

{fh post is made up of four 2-in. by 
| planks, the two outer planks being 
gated 2 im. from the inner ones by 
: of spacing blocks. The brace con- 
»f two planks 2 in. by 8 in., having 
oom fitted between the planks of the 
wand a Z-in. cover board on the out- 
© The posts rest on the concrete floor 
i: shed, and the braces on concrete 
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middle by a lean-to locker-room 15 ft. 
wide on one side. There is a 4-in. con- 
crete ficor on 4 in. of cinders, andthe floor 
extends 3 ft. beyond the ends. 

The roof trusses have all members com- 
posed of pairs of planks. The chords and 
end posts have 2-in. bv 12-in. planks 
spaced 4 in. apart so that their ends fit 
between the planks of the posts, as noted 


above. The web members are pairs of 
2-in. by 8-in. planks, the diagonals fitting 


between the chord planks while the verti- 
cals are on the outside. The parts are put 
together with j-in. bolts and with nails. 
For slinging the aeroplanes there are 34-in. 
eye-bolts in the bottom chord. Longitu- 
dina] struts are spiked against the middle 
posts of the trusses. Purlins 2 ft. c. to Ci, 
composed of pairs of 2-in. by 8-in. planks, 


tgsas shown. The posts and trusses rest on the trusses and carry the roof 
eed 15 ft. c. to c. The sheds are sheathing. 
by 120 ft.. widened to 81 ft. at the To facilitate moving the aeroplanes in 
} , « } 
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TIMBER TRUSS HANGAR ROOES. 


and out of the shed, the entire cross- 
sectional area of the building (below the 
trusses) is made available by double pairs 
These are carried 
by 9-in. grooved rollers running on 8-lb. 
rails anchored to the floor and end wall. 
They have Hyatt flexible roller-bearing 
bushings. The doors are guided by hori- 
zontal truck rollers at the middle and top. 
Those at the middle ride against friction 
strips on the doors themselves (as the 
panels overlap). Those at the top ride 
against the centre tongue of an overhead 
runway. To carry the doors clear of the 
building, these runways extend about 16ft., 
their ends being supported by 8-in. by 8-in. 
posts, with 6-in. by 6-in. braces on three 
sides, as shown in accompanying illustra- 
tions, which at the present juncture are of 
peculiar value and interest. 

These buildings were designed by Mr. 
Albert Kahn, architect, of Detroit. 
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THE COMMITTEE ON 
DAMAGE. 


WAR 


At a meeting of the Committee on War 
Damage, held at the Mansion House, 
London, on Friday, September 28, the 
Lord Mayor, Sir W. H. Dunn, who pre- 
sided, submitted a report on behalf of the 
Committee of Three, viz., himself, Lord 
Parmoor, and Mr. Mark H. Judge, setting 
out their correspondence with the Govern- 
ment but regretting they weré not yet able 
to report any definite progress. The re- 
port closed as follows: “We all know how 
occupied the Prime Minister must be, and, 
much as your committee regret delay in 
the preparation of the scheme which is to 
give effect to the new policy of the Govern- 
ment, we must wait in patience, and we 
trust we shall before long be able to submit 
the scheme to you.” 

On the motion of the Mayor of Tyn-- 
mouth, seconded by the Vicar of Margate, 
the following resolution was passed: 
“That this meeting reaffirms the resolu- 
tion passed at the meeting on August 3, 
and further agrees that the pronouncement 
made by the Prime Minister on July 13 
last affords a satisfactory solution of all 
questions connected with compensation for 
damage by air raids and bombardment.” 

The Lord Mayor of York then proposed: 
“That this meeting desires our Committee 


of Three to meet the body authorised by . 


the Government forthwith in order that a 
practical scheme to carry out the principle 
accepted by the Prime Minister may be 
formulated at the earliest possible time.” 
The Mayor of Harrogate seconded this, 
and it was supported by Sir William 
Chance, Sir Henry Kimber, Sir Richard 
Stapley, Sir Robert H. Rogers, Alderman 
A. F. Dod, and the Mayor of Ramsgate. 
The resolution was passed unanimously, 
and, on the motion of Mr. Judge, a cordial 
vote of thanks was accorded to the Lord 
Mayor. 
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AFROPLANE HANGAR AT MOUNT CLEMENS, MICHIGAN: 


HOUSING MOVEMENTS. 


Lancaster. 

Lancaster R.D.C. is prepared to spend 
100,000 on houses for the working classes. 
Tipton. 

Tipton Council have confirmed a report 
recommending the appointment of a sub- 
committee to consider the question of hous- 
ing and to formulate a scheme to be placed 
before the Local Government Board wiii a 
view to getting a Government grant. 

Duke of Buccleuch’s Estate. 

The Duke of Buccleuch has approved a 
movement for providing improved dwell- 
ing-houses for working people on his 
estate. He is prepared to assist the Dal- 
keith councillors in every way possible in 
providing building sites should such be re- 
quired on lands belonging to the Buccleuch 
estate at Elmfield Park or elsewhere. 


Bristol. 

In Bristol the shortage of houses cf small 
size has become notorious, and the State 
announcement gave urgency to the con- 
sideration of the question. The result was 
a long report, making it clear how great 
was Bristol’s need, and as a step towards 
meeting the shortage, the Council under- 
take “to prepare at once a scheme for the 
erection of 2,000 workmen’s dwellings, to 
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be erected at the conclusion of the w 
the understanding that the Goverr 
will afford the Corporation substantia 
satisfactory financial assistance.” 


Rehabilitation of the Basement. 


The basement house has come 
favour again. After having been reg 
as obsolete for years, basements aren 
a premium. A house agent in the 
Central district told the ‘‘ Evening N 
that he wished he had basement hou 
let. This is the first advantage the 
ment house has had for years. Toy 
flats have now become the despised“) 
ing-place.”’ 


500 Houses for Halifax. 

An interesting development in the 
tion of municipal housing at Halifaj 
decision of the Housing Sub-Comi| 
that their scheme for the erection aft, 
war of eighty-six houses shall be subit 
to the Local Government Board as thf 
instalment of a scheme for five hul 
houses. The whole matter, howeve 
pends a good deal on the ras 


central authority adopts towards hc 
schemes, it being very definitely 1 
stood among members of the Halifa: 
poration that their proposals will bj 
ceeded with only if substantial fin) 
assistance is forthcoming from the G« 
ment. The type of house sugges] 
Halifax contains a large living-rof 
scullery with bath, and three bedr) 
There will be no cellars, but adequat 
veniences will be provided in backi 
Wherever possible the houses will bei 
a south aspect. On this side, too, | 
will be a large garden. The estif 
cost, including land, is £320 per hous 


Newport (Mon.). 

At a meeting of Newport Corpq 
Housing Committee a letter was read! 
the Local Government Board inqi 
what the local authority was doing 
matter of housing. In reply, it was | 


Somerton estate and elsewhere, to >? 
at weekly rents ranging from 7s, t 
Consequent upon the extensions ofl 
industries, as well as the establishm 
new ones, a demand had arisen for a 
sand new dwellings. It was stated 
that the contemplated tenements at } 
week could not be proceeded with 1 
view of the great advance in the ¢ 
labour and materials. A strong 
taken of the situation was that som 
traneous financial assistance wouldP 
quired for any housing scheme 
would be embarked upon. 


Spenborough, Yorks. | 

The Spenborough District Counce 
decided to make a representation | 
Local Government Board with refereé 
the need of workmen’s houses in tl) 
trict. The question had been con? 


Housing and Town-Planning Com- 
, who had come to the conclusion 
90 houses are required now, that 200 
will be required at the end of the war, 
gat there is no likelihood of their 
provided by private enterprise or 
utility societies. With regard to 
e, they were of opinion that the 
Government Board should accept 
sibility for the difference between the 
rand present cost of materials and 
-,and subject to satisfactory financial 
‘ements they recommended _ the 
il to say that they were prepared to 
t a scheme for the provision of 300 
s, for which it was thought it would 
acticable to obtain suitable sites by 
ment. After a short discussion the 
4l approved the recommendation 
t dissent, and the representation will 
(lingly go forward at once. 


ivate Enterprise” and Housing 
Problems. 

necting at Liverpool of property- 

's and private builders on Septem- 

) marked the opening of a campaign 
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A RECENT EXAMPLE OF RAILWAY STATION 
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to be organised in defence of the rights of 
‘‘ private enterprise,’’ with especial refer- 
ence to the housing question after the war. 
The Reconstruction Ministry contemplates 
extensive schemes of house-building on 
national-cum-municipal lines as part of 
its after-war programme. Moreover, the 
Local Government Board are requiring 
local authorities throughout the country to 
send in complete returns as to the housing 


accommodation required in urban and 
rural areas and the municipal housing 


schemes already projected. The building 
trade (says a writer in the ‘‘ Manchester 
Dispatch ’’) is not unnaturally perturbed 
by the prospect of unlimited competition, 
backed by the taxpayers’ and ratepayers’ 
money, and to defend the interests con- 
cerned—interests which represent a capi- 
talised value of many million pounds— 
there has now been formed a national Fede- 
ration of Housebuilders. The Liverpool 
meeting will be followed up by an exten- 
sion of the defence campaign throughout 
the country, and at a later date by an im- 
portant conference in London. Mean- 
while, the stoppage of private building 
operations, the concentration of munition 
works, and the effect of air raids on 
London and the East Coast have combined 
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to create an extraordinary congestion in 
the matter of housing in the Midlands and 
Home Counties. 


ROOFING A RAILWAY STATION. 


The illustrations reproduced on this and 
the following page show the roofs of a cer- 
tain railway station recently covered by 
Messrs. Vulcanite, Ltd. The roofs are 
constructed of Vulcanite materials used in 
connection with one of the firm’s new 
specialities—a system of roofing which has 
been adopted at a number of railway 
stations. We understand that the Vul- 
canite Company have supplied, to the 
orders of the Government, and for use in 
buildings under the control of the Food 
Department and the Ministry of Munitions, 
large quantities of their various roofing 
specialities, which are singularly well 
adapted to the requirements involved. The 
materials supplied include Vulcanite sheet 
asphalt, Leatherite felt, and Rexilite roof- 
ing, the last-named having been used to a 
very large extent for military hutments and 
hospitals, both in England and abroad, 
and for contracts under the War Office and 
the French and Belgian Governments. 
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HOUSING IN SCOTLAND. 


The report of the Royal Commission on 
Housing in Scotland has just been 
published. The ‘Commissioners have 
examined the position so thoroughly that 
their observations and recommendations 
alone fill a very bulky foolscap volume. 
They were appointed to inquire into the 
housing of the industrial population of 


Scotland, rural and urban (with special 
reference in the rural districts to the 
housing of miners and_ agricultural 


labourers) ), and to report what legislative 


or administrative action was, in their 
opinion, desirable to ‘remedy existing 
defects. The inquiry has lasted nearly 


five years, although the meetings have 
been infrequent during the war. Even so 
long ago as the spring of 1914 questions 
were asked in Parliament as to the pro- 
bable date when the report would appear. 
The general conclusions of the Commis- 
sion are not in doubt. Shortage of proper 
housing in both urban and rural districts 
in Scotland as in England is a notorious 
fact calling aloud for remedy. Interest in 
the report will centre upon the detailed re- 
commendations regarding schemes of 
building to be undertaken by the local 
authorities with substantial financial assist- 
ance from the Government. It cannot be 
said that the delay in submitting proposals 
is likely to interfere with the prosecution 
of a national scheme of housing. Substan- 
tial progress cannot be made till after 
the war, and even then the work may be 
retarded by the scarcity and dearness of 
building material and the urgent need of 
supplies in France and Balen for the re- 
habilitation of the devastated portions of 
those countries. This difficulty, however, 
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will be overcome to some extent by the 
measures to be devised by the Committee 
of the Reconstruction Ministry for securing 
to the Allied countries adequate supplies of 
raw material during the time of shortage 
and abnormal demand which must follow 
upon the declaration of peace. 


Glasgow Corporation Housing Schemes. 


The minutes of the Special Committee 
on Housing and General Town Improve- 


ment submitted at the meeting of 
Glasgow Corporation state that there 
was submitted a circular letter from 


the Secretary to the Local Government 
Board relative to the provision of houses 
for the working classes after the war, inti- 
mating that the Board were authorised to 
say that the Government recognised that 
it would be necessary to afford financial 
assistance from public funds to local 
authorities who were prepared to carry 
through, without delay at the conclusion of 
the war, a programme of housing for the 
working classes approved by the Local 
Government Board, and forwarding a 
schedule to be filled un by the local autho- 
rity as to the housing needs in their area. 
The Town Clerk explained that on receipt 
of this letter he had forwarded a print of 
it and of the schedule referred to to the 
various interested officials of the Corpora- 
tion, for the purpose of obtaining the 
desiderated information as regarded their 
respective departments. The committee 
instructed the Town Clerk to fill up the 
schedule and to submit it to them. 

The Town Clerk reported to the same 
committee in connection with the decision 
of the Corporation to erect tenements at 
Garngad Road that, as instructed, he had 
on july 9 made immediate application to 


1917. s 


the Secretary of the Ministry of 
for permission to proceed with) 
housing scheme, but had received nc 
to that ‘letter and two subseq aa lett. 


at the naseoanteele eeisy on the a3 
the Government in dealing with the 
request made, and agreed to ask the 
Provost to communicate with the: M 
of Munitions. 


ARCHITECTS AND 
REORGANISATION AFTER — 
WAR. 


A committee known as the Are 
Re-organisation Committee, repre 
of all the architectural societies 
London and the provinces, has bee 
pointed to prepare schemes for” 
organisation of the architectural 
sion after the war. In its deliber 
has particularly in mind the w 
architects at present on war ser 
those whose practices have been des 
by the war. The committee propo 
issue from time to time reports 
gestions for dealing with various :. 
which will arise in connection with th 
fession upon the demobilisation ¢ 
forces, and hopes that as a resu 
work the re-establishing of archite 
practice after the war will be faci} 
and the position of the professio, 
proved generally. The joint hon. } 
taries of the committee are: M| 
Macarthur Butler, secretary of the §: 
of Architects; and Mr. F. R. Yeh 
secretary of the Architectural Associef 
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DEN HOUSES FOR FRANCE. 


, 


lor Ernest McCullough, chief engi- 
f the American Red Cross in Paris, 
-ibuting in America sets of drawings 
|pecifications for temporary wood 
4 to be built in the destroyed region 
ince. These projects are in charge 
} Ministére de |’Intériure, and inqui- 
garding them should be addressed to 
‘partment in Paris, 
} Government of France is now pre- 
i for reoccupancy of the districts 
ted by the Germans, and, as is well 
y, practically all of the cities have to 
uilt. For the temporary shelter of 
ing residents, however, small 
drame houses are provided. These 
nerally of a take-down type, which 
ipped in cut and fitted pieces to be 
{lon the site. Such houses, of four 
at types, are illustrated in detail in 
ficial’ drawings, and it is Major 
Jlough’s opinion that American 
j;acturers may be able to go into the 
13s of making them. 
‘| cost of the houses is about 250 dols. 
om delivered at a port in France, 
nwhich they will be carried by the 
eament to their destination. On ac- 
nof short freight cars the maximum 
nsible length of any piece is 6 m., or 
|. Hundreds of houses have been 
d thousands will be required. 


Jiand 
snow built in France and Switzerland 
green lumber, not always of the best 
lj. Furthermore, it is extremely 
ct now to get timber in France over 
.V 10 in. in section. Anything larger 
yias, been taken by the armies. 

T Society of Friends of England is 
ugaged in this reconstruction work, 
\s factories where these demountable 
s) are built. 


| 

HE TOWN WALLS OF 
| CARNARVON. 

| 


f town walls of Carnarvon have been 
flt round with houses of various 
dithat for the most part they are only 
ily visible and quite inaccessible to 
gieral public. At Conway, where the 
lis the property of the Corporation, 
mwn Council some years ago took 
ce steps to free the town walls, 
| like those at Carnarvon; were then 
| by houses, with the result that the 
Ny town walls are now almost 
hout their circuit accessible to the 


a lt. 
Hlis election to the mayoralty of Car- 
two years ago Mr. Charles A. 
the present Mayor, who is also 
-Constable of the Castle under the 
i Minister, pledged himself to do all 
to recover for the town possession 
wn walls. His first step in this 
was to obtain from Mrs. Brenton, 
of the late Sir John Puleston, 
George’s predecessor as Con- 
# the Castle, possession of the 
Tower, situated at the bottom end 
mgate Street, of which Mrs. Brenton 
® owner. On Mr. Jones’s sugges- 
ts. Brenton presented the Puleston 
the town as a free gift, in 
her late father. The tower was 
nted to the Government, who 
the care of it under the Ancient 
its Protection Act. Following 
€ Mayor took measures to secure 
\Guisition of the adjoining tower, 
ay at the Castle Square end of Green- 


\@ 
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gate Street, as well as of some old houses 
which had been built against this portion 
of the town walls, which hid from view the 
beautiful old gateway through the wall 
known as the Greengate—one of the old 
entrances into the town, which was in the 
old days approached from The Green (now 
Castle Square) outside the walls by a flight 
of stone steps. 

This second step towards his ultimate 
object the Mayor was fortunately enabled 
‘to take through the .generosity of Mr. 
Owen Jones, of Glanbeuno, who, having 
purchased the old houses already men- 
tioned, presented them to the Town 
Council. This also was conveyed to His 
Majesty’s Office of Works, and the old 
houses are now in course of demolition. 
The two houses hiding the town wall at the 
Castle Ditch end of Hole-in-the-Wall 
Street, on the other side of the wall now 
being revealed, will also be demolished. 

All these improvements will be effected 
without any expense to the public, and the 
exposure of the old wall and the old gate- 
way will be a marked addition to the 
attractiveness of the town. 


NEW CHURCH AT EDGBASTON. 


St. Germain’s Church, City Road, Edg- 
baston, which has just been consecrated by 
the Bishop of Birmingham, is an offshoot 
of St. Augustine’s, and will provide accom- 
modation for, about 630 persons in a large 
and ever-growing district. It is remark- 
able for at least three reasons—first, the 
generosity of churchpeople in the parish 
enabling a building which has cost £8,400 
to be opened free of debt, though needing 
considerably more money to complete the 
furnishing, decoration, and equipment; 
secondly, in being built during the war, 
with all the difficulties this has entailed; 
and, thirdly, the quiet beauty of its design. 
Another noteworthy fact is its naming 
after a famous French soldier-bishop. The 
site of the church was given by the Gillott 
trustees conditional on the building being 
dedicated in 1917. A start was made by 
cutting the first turf in 1915, the founda- 
tion-stone laying with Masonic honours 
took place in July of the same year, and 
now the building has been consecrated and 
is placed under the care of the Rev. Albany 
Clarke, in the absence of the curate-in- 
charge (the Rev. R. M..Gibson), now 
officiating with the army abroad. 

The architectural design of the church is 
developed from the Early Christian type of 
basilica, such as was built in Italy and the 
East when Christianity first became widely 
spread, and in many ways this type is 
specially suitable for modern congrega- 
tional worship. The nave is of lofty pro- 
portions and extends six bays in length, its 
columns being monoliths of red granite. 
The roof is of massive timbers, colour de- 
corated, and it is intended to decorate the 
aisJe roofs in a similar manner. A morn- 
ing chapel and organ chamber open to the 
sides of the chancel with arcades, the 
shafts of which are green marble mono- 
liths, with carved white marble caps and 
bases. The altar stands in an apse covered 
with a concrete semi-dome, and it is hoped 
to clothe the walls with marble panelling, 
and the semi-dome with mosaic. The font, 
of carved stone and marble, has been given 
by the children of the parish. Externally 
the character of the building is broad and 
simple, the decorative treatment being a 
varied use of brick and stone. The roof 
is covered with Italian tiles, and is sur- 
mounted by a bell-turret of teak with a 
lead-covered dome. The architect of the 
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church is Mr. Edwin F. Reynolds, and 


Messrs. Collins and Godfrey, of Tewkes- 
bury, are the builders. 


OBITUARY. 


Councillor F. Townsley, of Hull. 


Councillor James Townsley, who died at 
his residence, ‘“ Wavertree,”. Westbourne 
Avenue, Hull, on October 2, after a long 
illness, was the managing director of the 
firm of Dawber, Townsley, and Co., Ltd., 
slate importers and contractors, the founder 
of the National Federation of Slate Mer- 
chants, and the honorary editor of the 
“Slate Trade Gazette.” He had occupied 
the presidential chairs of the Yorkshire 
Federation of Building Employers and the 
Hull Master Builders’ Association, whose 
headquarters are in the Metropole Halls, a 
large building in West Street of which he 
was sole proprietor. He always took a 
keen interest in the public affairs of his 
native city, and when, on the retirement 
of Mr. Fred Craft last year, a vacancy 
occurred on the Hull ‘City Council, he was 
readily elected a member. Mr. Towns- 
ley’s interest in religious and philanthropic 
work was well known in the East Riding. 
He was ex-chairman. of the Congregational 
Board; he was once president of the 
National Commercial Temperance 
League; and the beautiful lawn at 
‘“‘ Wavertree ’’—at one time the playing 
ground of the Hull Lawn Tennis Club— 
has, in recent years, been the scene of 
scores of garden fétes in aid of social and 
charitable institutions. 


Mr. Richard Kerrison, Builder. 

The death has occurred at Southwick, 
Sunderland, of Mr. Richard Kerrison, aged 
sixty-eight years, a well-known builder and 
contractor. He did much work for the 
North-Eastern Railway Company and the 
Durham County Education Authority, and 
had much to do with the development of 
the residential parts of Southwick. For 
some years he was a member of the South- 
wick Urban Council. 


AN SDANGERS.OR SAND* > PITS: 


At the Church Room, Seamer, the 
North Riding Coroner, Dr. J. F. Porter, 
held an inquiry into the death of Thomas 
Herbert Dobson, aged thirty-four, who 
was suffocated by a big fall of sand whilst 
he was working at the Musham Bank 
Sand Pit, between Scarborough and 
Seamer. Mr. J. W. Read, clerk, andi Mr. 
J. A. Iveson, surveyor to the Scarborough 
Rural District Council, represented that 
body. 

William Dobson, road foreman at 
Ayton, said they were throwing sand out 
for a cart, when the top came in. Reply- 
ing to the coroner, witness said he was 
quite sure they had not penetrated too far. 
Witness had been quarrying for thirty-five 
years. When the top came in deceased 
was smothered before he could be got out. 

The Coroner remarked that so far as he 
could see sand-pits did not come under 
any law. 

John Furness, another workman, said 
they had penetrated fully a yard from the 
face when the accident happened. 

J. A. Iveson, the surveyor, said he took 
it that each man was responsible for the 
work he did in the pit. He sent his men 
to get sand, and builders from  Scar- 
borough did the same. 

The Coroner said they wanted to know 
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what steps were. taken for the protection 
of the workmen by those who employed 
them. 

Witness said he did not think the man 
had any special instructions. They were 
all practical men and knew more about 
sand quarries than he did. There was no 
bye-law- of the Council affecting the 
matter. : 

The jury returned a verdict that 
deceased was accidentally smothered by a 
fall of sand. They added a rider that they 
were of opinion that some steps should be 
taken by the proprietor of the sand-pit to 
protect men whilst working in the pit. 

The Coroner said he agreed with the 
rider. 


A  REORGANISED COMMERCIAL 
INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. 


A memorandum issued by the Foreign 
Office and the Board of Trade includes 
the following provisions, which have re- 
ceived the sanction of the War Cabinet :— 
An enlarged Commercial Intelligence 
Department will be created on a scale ade- 
quate to meet the reasonable requirements 
of British trade after the war. Parlia- 
mentary control over the department will 
be exercised through a new Parliamentary 
Secretary who will’ occupy the position 
both of Additional Parliamentary Secre- 
tary at the Board of Trade, and also of 
Additional Parliamentary Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs. This Parlia- 
mentary Secretary will be responsible to 
the President of the Board of Trade for 
all matters within the competence of that 
department, and responsible to the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs for all 
matters concerning the Foreign Office. 
By matters concerning the Foreign Office 
is meant all questions concerning the 
direction. and organisation of the Com- 


mercial Attaché and Consular services 
and the commercial work of officers of 


these services and of the Diplomatic ser- 
vice, so far as these matters are not dealt 
with by the Consylar or other departments 
of the Foreign Office, and also matters 
concerning the personnel of the Foreign 
Office and of the above services who may 
be temporarily attached to the department, 
and any matters arising out of the work 
of the department involving questions of 
foreign policy. All instructions issued to 
Commercial Attachés or other Diplomatic 
or Consular Officers will be issued in the 
name of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. On all other matters the re- 
sponsibility will lie with the Board of 
Trade. 

The Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment will eventually comprise the existing 
Department of Commercial Intelligence of 
the Board of Trade and the Foreign Trade 
Department of the Foreign Office, and 
will take over such of the staff and records 
of the War Trade Intelligence and Statisti- 
cal Departments as may be available and 
required. ; 

The official head of the Department will 
be an officer appointed jointly by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade and the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, work- 
ing under the new Parliamentary Secre- 
tary. The appointment and control of the 
Trade Commissioners within the Empire 
will, as at present, rest with the Board of 
Trade, and the appointment and control 
of the Commercial Attachés and Consular 
Service with the Foreign Office, but the 
work of the new department will comprise 
all matters dealing with commercial inteili- 
gence, and, so far as is necessary for that 
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purpose, it will give directions to the. over- 
sea services and make the necessary ar- 
rangements for keeping them in close 
touch with the commercial classes in this 
country. 

There will be a constant interchange of 
staff between the department aid both the 
Foreign Office and the Board of Trade, so 
that members of those departments may 
be thoroughly acquainted with the work. 
Opportunity will be given to diplomats and 


Consuls in training’ to serve for .a 
period in the department. It will also 
draw personnel from’ the Commercial 


Attaché and Consular Services, and from 
men .of outside business experience. In 
the same way officers of the Trade Com- 
missioner Service will be trained in the de- 
partment and will be attached to it from 
time to time. 

The department will be assisted by an 
Advisory Committee of business men, and 
it is hoped that it will be possible to 
arrange for a sub-committee of this com- 
mittee to meet at frequent intervals in 
order to advise the department on its cur- 
rent work. 


TRADE OPENINGS IN CANADA 
AND NEW ZEALAND. 


Canada. 

The office of H.M. Trade Commissioner 
in Canada revorts that an agent of Mont- 
real, a British subject who has been six 
years in the Dominion desires to get into 
touch with United Kingdom manufac- 
turers of builders’ hardware, tiles, sani- 
tary fittings, etc. with a view to obtaining 
agencies for the Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec. United Kingdom manufacturers 
of the goods.mentioned, desirous of ap- 
pointing an agent for the Provinces re- 
ferred to,.may obtain the name and ad- 
dress of the inquirer an application to the 
Department of Commercial Intelligence, 
73, Basinghall Street, E.C.2. In making 
application the reference number (317) 
should be quoted. The following inquiries 
have been received at the offices of the 
High Commissioner in London for 
Canada, 19, Victoria Street, S.W.1, whence 
further information may be obtained: A 
Toronto firm asks to be placed in touch 
with United Kingdom manufacturers of 
black sheets, tinplates and steel and brass 
tubing (brazed, lapwelded and seamless). 
A Winnipeg firm inquires for names of 
United Kingdom manufacturers of bed- 
ticking or mattress. covers and cotton 
laundry cloths used for covering steam- 
heated rollers. 


New Zealand. | 

H.M. Trade Commissioner in New Zea- 
land reports the receipt of the following 
inquiries: A firm of agents established in 
Dunedin, Auckland and Wellington, is 
desirous of obtaining agencies for United 
Kingdom manufacturers of brassfoundery 
suitable for cabinet makers and builders. 
This firm claims to have five travellers 
touring throughout the Dominion, and 
calling upon architects, builders, joiners, 
cabinet makers, ironfounders, engineers, 
etc. (reference No. 324). A firm of bar- 
iron merchants at Christchurch desires to 
obtain the representation, preferably on a 
commission basis, of British hardware 
houses dealing in high quality goods, so 
that it may sell British products in con- 
junction with sales of bar iron. This firm 
claims to be largely interested in iron-roll- 
ing mills in New Zealand, to have several 
capable travellers covering both the South 
and the North Islands, and to have already 
an important clientéle; the firm also 
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claims to have business. relations 
number of public utility services 
ence No. 325). A-gentleman in-New 
land who is at present employed by 
firm having connections with h 
builders’ merchants, and general 
throughout the whole of New Zeal 
prepared, if suitable opportunity off 
consider taking up agencies for [ 
Kingdom manufacturers of lines 
will appeal to such houses (referen 
326). United Kingdom _ brassfot 
hardware houses, etc., desirous of 
represented in New Zealand, may 
case of the first two inquiries ob 
names and addresses of the respe 
quirers on application to the De 
of Commercial Intelligence, 73, Bas 
Street, London, E.C.2, while in th 
instance firms wishing to comm 
with the inquirer should address 
Trade Commissioner for New Ze 
P.O. Box 369, Wellington. 

Builders’? merchants and ma 
turers will find it advantageous to } 
watchful eye on the announceme 
business openings issued from f 
time by the Department of Comm 
Intelligence. 


LECTURE. COURSES 


London County Council Scho 
Building, Ferndale Road, Clap 
The success of the course of lee 

the buildings of Italy, delivered 

day evenings at the above sch 

April and May last, by Professor 

ford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., has encourag 

Council to arrange a further series 

Michaelmas (1917) and Easter 

terms. The lectures will be known 

general title of “Town Plannin 

Architectural History,’’ but new a 

comprehensive matter will be in 

as the course develops; whilst a 

facilities for students will be pro 

their requirements are ascertained. 

Council again grants the special pr 

of free admittance to teachers in i 

and they will find the series of consi 

advantage to them. The opening] 
was delivered on Tuesday, Septem 
commencing at 7.30 o’clock p.m. ~ 


University of London ; Univers 
College. 7 

In the Sub-Department of Heatin; 
Ventilating’ Engineering a public int 
tory lecture will be given by Mr, 
Barker, B.A., B.Sc., Whit.Schiam 
Physiology Lecture Theatre of Un 
College, London, to-night (Octob 
7 p-m., on “The Engineering Pl 
Large Hotels.” Full particulars of 
courses in heating and ventila 
neering may be obtained on appli 
Mr. Walter W. Seton, M.AMm 
Secretary, University College, I 
Gower Street, W.C.1. 


“Generals of the British Arm 

Mr. Francis Dodd, who holds a 
sion as second-lieutenant, has 
special facilities by the War Offi 
a series of portraits of British 
and Part I. of the series. price 
now published. Most of the 
connection with the present num 
obtained in France, and the dra 
extraordinary fidelity. and vigo 
complete the work will form a m 
able souvenir of the great war. 
of the British Army ”’ is publishet 
Government from the offices of © 
Tite, 2aLtd, 7 
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NATIONAL PAPER ECONOMY. 


ing to the very necessary Government restric- 
lon paper supplies, all elements of waste must 
frorously excluded. Our readers, we are sure, 
ladly assist in promoting this object, which is 
min national economy. They can co-operate 
ius effectually zn etther of two ways—(1) By 
ig a direct subscription for this Journal, or (2) 
jucing with a newsagent an order for tts regular 
ry. Casual purchases—now here, now there— 

a serious discrepancy between supply and 
ind, and cause a wastage of effort and materials 
fould obviously be reduced to a minimum but 
he casual and erratic purchasing which we 
ie” ask our readers to avoid. 


, 


immediate benefit arising from the Local 
Government Board’s circular requiring local 
| authorities to ascertain and formulate their 
fg needs is the collection of a_ valuable 
/of statistical evidence. On the whole, 
ensus has been taken with much thorough- 
and it is, in effect,a nearly complete survey 
tne shortage throughout the kingdom. It 
hing more. It will give the Government very 
nformation beyond an approximate statement of 
otal number of houses that will be required to 
ike the lamentable arrears into which the 
‘y has fallen, from which the Treasury will be 
o infer how much money must necessarily be 
ad to this object. In what ways that money is 
(distributed is still an open question, and upon the 
m with which it is answered the success of the 
e largely depends. It matters a great deal to 
) the task of building is entrusted, and the task of 
jminating between the many rival claimants for 
sles is one of which the difficulty can scarcely be 
erated. If the money is distributed among them 
unicipal authorities, private builders, public- 
t societies—it will be frittered away, for there will 
» many sources of leakage. That the Govern- 
shall itself form a Building Department to under- 
he work and afterwards to perform the functions 
Vlousing Ministry is a suggestion that has been 
sly put forward, but, in our opinion, this would 
jut the worst possible solution of the problem. 
ly we have too many State Departments, and it 
inently desirable not to add to them one that 
| almost certainly create more discontents than it 
| allay. We should get confusion worse con- 
2d. A better expedient would be the creation 
tit banks, from which all possessing satisfactory 
itials and offering sufficient guarantees could 
v upon housing account. Some such system as 
vould cut the Gordian knot, would placate rival 
ists, and would relieve municipalities of a good 
l\f responsibility with which large sections of the 
nity would rather not saddle them. 


| 


! ould be strange indeed if the deluge of housing 
in did not occasionally carry on its rushing cur- 
tome curious items of flotsam and jetsam. Raw- 
{1 Corporation invited Buckfastleigh Urban 
il to pass a resolution “that in order to secure 
Gate housing accommodation for the working 
$3, the Government should be prepared to lend 


money free of interest to local authorities prepared to 
proceed with housing schemes, and that the repayment 
of the money should be spread over a period of 200 
years.” The fate of this resolution is laconically 
reported: “ No action was taken.” Surely Buckfast- 
leigh should have welcomed with enthusiasm so 
grandly simple a solution of the eternal money difh- 


culty. So great an opportunity may never’ occur 


again ; a joke like that cannot be repeated in the same 
borough. One would like to get at the genesis of it, 
and can imagine some mad wag, who had been reading 
Morris’s “News from Nowhere,” where money is 
unknown, elaborating the’ first draft, and the rest of 
the Council, labouring to improve the jest. “Two per 
cent.!” some councillor may have exclaimed—“ pre- 
posterous! I move naught per cent.” Carried. 
“ Spread over ninety-nine years! Musty old formula! 
Make it a round hundred.” “Oh, why not two hun- 
dred?” pipes a satirist. Amendment accepted to 
confusion of satirist. It would not be surprising to 
hear that further amendments, proposing that tenants 
should live rent-free and be provided with an income, 
were reluctantly rejected on the ground (the corpora- 
tion rolling on the floor in convulsions of laughter) that 
Dora might intervene. Really it is impossible to treat 
this resolution otherwise than as a choice sample of 
Rawtenstall humour. 

é _ 


It is almost equally hard to take seriously a lettér 
which we have received from the Liberty and Property 
Defence League. This letter is headed “ Organisa- 
tion Against Social Revolution,” and it begins: 
“ Recent events point to the need for such an organised 
effort on the part of the property-owning and trading 
classes of the country as will ensure that the machinery 
of Parliament and local governing bodies is not cap- 
tured by the rapidly growing revolutionary element 
and used for the purpose of securing the abolition of 
all private rights and the confiscation of all property 
and trade interests by a labour syndicate which will 
eventually repudiate the State itself. The ideals of 
the revolutionary theorists cannot be dismissed as 
mere Utopian dreams. Economically, these ideals are 
fundamentally fallacious ; but the theories upon which 
they are based are being zealously and vigorously 
propagated among the wage-drawing classes of the 
community, who are being taught to regard the whole 
product of industry as their own, and capitalists and 
employers as exploiters and robbers.” There is much 
more to similar effect, but we should not care to repro- 
duce it, even if space were less precious ; the fact being 
that we should greatly like to see a more conciliatory 
spirit on both sides of the argument, and in discussing 
such matters we have always endeavoured to preserve 
and to commend that spirit. We have sufficient faith 
in the sense of justice and the humane kindliness per- 
vading all classes in this country to feel confident that, 
whatever changes may take place in Britain as 
the result of social and industrial reorganisation after 
the war, exploitation and robbery will not affect the 
issues. Inso far as the Liberty and Property Defence 
League falls short of this robust faith in the general 
honesty of- the people, it very obviously falls short 
of a true conception of the issues. and of the forces 
that control them. We believe, with Lord Leverhulme 
and other far-seeing publicists, that the industrial 
problem will be solved by a more enlightened use of 
the machinery of production. More systematic educa- 
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tion, the enlargement of the workers’ horizon, higher 
wages, better housing, a higher standard of health— 
these are among the conditions that will cure labour 
unrest without impoverishing the “ property-owner,” 
and these are the elements of a “ social revolution” of 
a vastly different character from that which is con- 
templated by nervous and self-centred alarmists. 


se te we 
we ci * * 


Mr. Marion H. Spielmann has hit on a fascinating 
theme for a succession of articles in “The Times” 
Literary Supplement. He deals with booksellers’ signs, 
confining himself, in his first article, to those used by 
early publishers of Shakespeare’s plays. He states 
that in the sixteenth century there were twenty-eight 
such signs in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and “about a score 
farther afield.” Probably not one of the original signs 
is in existence, though a modern carving of the Bible 
and Sun at the north-west corner of the churchyard 
commemorates the sign that was on Newbery’s shoo 
when Goldsmith was writing children’s books for him. 
Sentimentalists sometimes lament the wholesale dis- 
appearance of signs when the introduction of the 
penny post brought in the numbering of houses as a 
quicker and more certain means of identifying them ; 
but, according to Mr. Spielmann, we ought rather to 
rejoice at the loss of “those panels which challenged 
public notice by their incongruity, by their wretched 
execution, their stupidity of conception, and coarseness 
of painting, vulgarly displayed in overwhelming 
numbers.” 

*% 3 x 3 


Inns and public-houses, in preserving for us the old 
pictorial custom, have improved vastly on the daubs 
that Shakespeare scorned. In point of execution, most 
public-house signs are quite excellent pieces of brush- 
work; but the Anchors, White Horses, White Harts, 
Tigers, and so. forth, bear so close a family likeness, 
Hart to Hart, as to suggest either that convention 
holds the sign-painter in thrall, or that the brewers hold 
him in fee. At any rate, he conscientiously makes 
each new horse an exact replica of all the others. 
Occasionally the sign is sculptured or modelled, often 
quite respectably, as in the case of the Lion Brewery 
on Bankside. This brewery, by the way, is surely 
distinguished from all others by its Classic design, 
which is rather falsified by the perpendicularity of the 
building. An objection that has been frequently urged 
against modelled quadrupeds as public-house signs is 
their disconcerting habit of occasionally wagging their 
tails—a phenomenon widely attested, but upon some- 
what unstable evidence. Many of the older inn signs 
are framed in hammered ironwork of excellent design ; 
while outside banks and insurance offices there are 
often to be seen most gratifying evidences that modern 
metal-workers are living up to the best traditions of 
their artistic craft. Those in authority over Council 
schools might do much to encourage the arts and crafts 
by hanging out their signs, but have not yet risen to a 
due sense of their obligations in this respect. 


“Two Architects,” in association, have written to 


the “Saturday Review” accusing Dame Dora 
of ‘beng’ “a ’ dady?) Jor ~ dashion’™ They Ware 
scandalised by the following announcement: 


“Promenades des Toilettes and exhibition of Autumn 
Fashions by living models will be held ”—on such and 
such days. “The Parade will take place from 3 to 4 
and from 4.30 to 5.30 each afternoon, and no tickets of 
admission will be issued or required.” These Two 
Architects have the audacity to suggest that Dora 
should intervene; for, say they, Dora and her amend- 
ing Acts have been the cause of regulations and orders 
innumerable, made with the ultimate object that the 
full strength of the country shall be devoted to the 
prosecution of the war. “In the spheres of architec- 


' 


ture and engineering we are restricted to a minir 
of expenditure on labour and materials in every ¢ 
of work, not only in the matter of new undertak 
but also in repairs and overhaulings.” This is all: 
well ; but to expect Dora to act consistently is impli 
to deny her one of the most cherished privileges of 
sex. If, coming straight from insisting on pine) 
economy in the kitchen, she marches off, with mil 
stride, to indulge lavish extravagance at the dra 
why, that is only pretty Dora’s way. It shows 
delicate susceptibility to the natural law of rebou 
revulsion. What though architects are restricted 
minimum of expenditure on works of utility? Is 
any reason why ladies should also be bound dow 
repairs and overhaulings? Dowdiness, having ¢ 
in with the war, has been necessarily long ou 
fashion: who ever heard of a feminine fashion las 
three years? Besides, this function to which the 
Architects object with such frivolous unreason is ri 
helping on the war. Is it not described as a Par, 
And the ladies who attend it in their thousands a 
imbued with the strictly patriotic desire to assume 
Paint. When the weary warrior comes home f 
few days’ rest, he likes to see, his womenfolk ext 
gantly drest; the ladies very frankly tell us so 
cheap magazines. Then, again, there is a hi 
practical issue which it would be fatal to over 
There is a certain subtle connection between mulh 
and munitions to take into account. Dora is1 
wiser—knows much more of feminine psyche 
than these Two Architects, who are presumabl 
mere men (though nowadays you never can tell), 
she is aware that a Promenade des Toilettes, or 
similar display, is a most potent recruiting agenc 
the munition factory, where the rewards of fe 
diligence are potential for gorgeous raiment. 


ae % 


Professor W. J. Pope, F.C.S., of Cambridge Ur 
sity, drew attention, in the course of a lecture deliv 
at the Regent’s Street Polytechnic, to the long} 
tinued gross neglect of science in this country, ant 
consequent total loss of many industries and th 
but complete undoing of many others. Talent 
declares, we have in plenty, but very much of | 
allowed to run to waste for want of adequate fact 
for its training and development. What the B} 
can do under stress and stimulus is demonstrated 1! 
splendid achievements in munition-making, and if 
quick recovery of many lost chemical and indul 
processes. We have, as Mr. Pope said, done mc} 
three years than the Germans, with all their bot 
perfection of the machinery of scientific and teck! 
education, have done in forty. In particular, we? 
erected in all parts of the country machinery ol 
highest efficiency, and, in an incredibly short | 
have trained an enormous army of skilled wort 
To talk about the reorganisation of industry as! 
were something to begin to think about when thi 
is over is beside the mark: it is an accomplished; 
Everywhere our factories and workshops are equi} 
with the most approved agencies of swift produ! 
and the ranks of skilled labour have been vastly 1! 
plied. To turn these instruments to civil use W) 
much easier than to beat swords into ploughsh 
but there arises here a point of the utmost import! 
Peace may come suddenly and find us unprepar! 
keep this machinery running upon civil work. U} 
this employment is immediately forthcoming” 
works may have to be dismantled and the workerf 
persed. Obviously, therefore, it 1s of most ul 
importance to provide against this contingency, 0 
catastrophe, by preparing now, in all possible c¥# 
the work that, at the end of the war, must be Tt 
hand at the earliest possible moment if due advaié 
is to be taken of the machinery which will be & 
where ready for its economical execution. 
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MES FERGUSSON was born at Ayr in 1808, 
and was therefore forty-seven years old when he 
published, through Murray, his “Handbook of 
itecture,” and fifty-four years old when, in 1862, 
sued its sequel, which he called “ History of the 
mm Styles of Architecture.” To those who would 
rent that this was a rather late blossoming into 
ship may be opposed somebody’s dictum that 
dy should write a novel until he is sixty. Possibly 
s William De Morgan who said this. If so, he 
well within his own rule when he commenced 
yw at the age of sixty-seven, achieving in his 
ang years greater fame as a novelist than all the 
_of his youth and vigorous manhood had brought 
ssapotter. Not but what he was a better potter 
novelist ; only the fickle public are not very dis- 
nating in their assessment of the values of fictile 
3. Hence a trashy novel may make a fortune for 
l, while a work combining utility with delight— 
history of architecture—may scarce pay for the 
ng. No doubt Fergusson’s works were uncom- 
y successful commercially, but in this respect 
were rather exceptional, and it is nevertheless 
doubtful whether they brought their author a 
etency—otherwise he would not have suffered 
ous engagements and occupations” to impose so 
an interval between the inception and the com- 
m of his work. A book on architecture is almost 
Jably a parergon, “written,” lke Helps’s famous 
‘s, “in the intervals of business”—and written 
as a rule, when the author is past middle age, if 
well stricken in years.” Mr. March Phillipps and 
xeoffrey Scott are merely notable exceptions to 
ule ; for it could be shown that—especially within 
t years—most of the more important books on 
tecture have been written by middle-aged men— 
)few of them, indeed, by men more than seventy 
young, whose eyes are not dim, neither is their 
al force abated. 


* * 3% 36 


‘the age of seventy-four, Fergusson contributed 
e “ Nineteenth Century ”—which was founded 
edited, as | recently found occasion to recall, by 
‘chitect, James Knowles, who was ever ready to 
id liberal hospitality to the Mistress Art—an 
e€ on “ The Proposed New Cathedral for Liver- 
” It is the praise of the great reviews that they 
fate on their subject in the grand manner. 
usson, of course, had caught the trick of it. His 
'@ is a sketchy history of cathedral architecture, 
a running commentary that is perhaps less critical 
opinionative. He approves of the site that had 
tentatively chosen by the building committee. It 
‘in the very centre of the most important part of 
ty, and in the immediate proximity of some of the 
ornamental buildings.” A saddening piece of 
terese; but Fergusson never was a stylist, and 
nore he wrote the more hackneyed was his 
sing. It is so much easier to write the degenerate 
sonese of the journalist than to toil after sim- 
yas Landor did. Nor would it be fair to demand 
the historian of architecture, who deals largely 
refractory facts, the refinements of purely creative 
ig, in which the substance wrought upon is plastic 
2 writer's will. Nevertheless, between the Greek 
rity of Landor and the clumsy clichés of the 
paper hack there is a va media which Fergusson 
‘found, and his style is distinctly below the stan- 
/Maintained by the more recent writers on archi- 
te. March Phillipps at his best is on no lower 
than Ruskin—is in the best sense Corinthian ; 
‘eginald Blomfield is a model of rugged strength 
Joric in his directness and his scorn of ornament ; 


HERE AND THERE. 


Sir Thomas Jackson’s style is Pointed of the best 
period, with occasional leanings towards Byzantine 
detail; Fergusson is vernacular of villadom. 


* Ea x *% 


Fergusson’s article was written about ten years 
before Liverpool Cathedral was begun, and it is not 
surprising that the scheme did not develop exactly as 
he thought it would. He favoured the St. John’s 
Churchyard site, and declared that “not even the most 
bigoted stickler for the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments could object to the church itself being abolished. 
It is one of the very worst examples of churches built 
in the ‘Strawberry Hill’ style of Gothic architecture, 
and is an eyesore and a disgrace to the very prominent 
position it occupies.” But the site chosen, after much 
controversy, was St. James’s Mount. He then men- 
tions what he calls the “rather novel expedient ” 
adopted by the committee in their quest for a design. 
“They issued a circular inviting any architects that 
were inclined to compete to send to them their sketch- 
books, or any drawings they might have by them, 
which would be likely to assist the committee in form- 
ing an opinion of their ability or fitness for the task. 
Some eighty architects answered the invita- 
tion, and out of these four were selected to prepare 
designs out of which the committee might select one 
for execution. From the professional eminence 
already attained by Messrs. Bodley, Brooks, Emerson, 
and Pearson, there can be no question as to the fairness 
of the selection, and little doubt that among them they 
will submit a design as good as can be produced under 
the circumstances.” I have always thought this 
method of selection, which is not so novel as Mr. 
Fergusson assumed, to be about the most fatuous con- 
ceivable. How is it possible to divine, by inspection 
of an architect’s “sketch-books,” whether he 1s likely 
to produce a good deygn for a cathedral or whether, 
indeed, if “ sketch-books” is really the right term, he 
could design anything at all? But “sketch-book” is 
an elastic word that may be stretched to cover a multi- 
tude of sins. That, after all, the chosen design came 
from the very capable hands of Mr. Giles Gilbert 
Scott is now a matter of history that is already growing 
ancient. At the outset it was thought that Mr. Scott 
was too young to undertake so vast a work. Whether 
ultimately he will be considered too old to finish it 
depends a good deal on the duration of the war. 


Fergusson, commenting upon the choice of four 
architects who were “in common parlance entitled 
Goths,” thought that the adoption of Gothic for the 
cathedral was inevitable ; but goodness knows how we 
shall ultimately describe the noble building which, so 
far, has been endowed with a vitality that mock- 
Gothic never knew. Fergusson scouts the suggestion 
made by some daring spirit that Wren’s first design 
for St. Paul’s should be adopted; for “the building 
is, externally, a very ugly one, infinitely inferior, 
in almost every particular, to the one actually 
executed, and the interior is marred by Wren’s 
curious mania for replacing his great dome on an 
octagonal base; . . the introduction of the octagonal 
arrangement has given rise to as clumsy and awkward 
a piece of architecture as exists in the interior of any 
church in Christendom.” Moreover, Wren certainly 
would not have slavishly followed his model, whereas 
if it had been adopted for Liverpool nobody would 
have had the courage to commit the sacrilege of 
departing from it. Wren, it 1s notorious, modified very 
extensively as his building grew. All architects must 
do that, often to the great scandalisation of the client, 
who thinks he is not getting what he was promised—a 
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stodgy view that has too often prevailed in courts of 
law, wherein the architect is sometimes amerced in 
damages for doing that for which he should have been 
applauded. Mr. Scott, whose devices “ grow with.his 
growth and strengthen with his strength,” is fortunate 
in working for an enlightened committee. His 
sternest critic, his most exacting master, is himself. 


* * cd * 


Fergusson died in 1886. It is said that he was the 
originator of the Palestine Exploration Fund. One 
trusts that he was well out of the indigo plantation 
business before the Germans ruined the industry by 
producing indigo from coal-tar products. With this 
German indigo the uniforms of our own naval officers 
were dyed; and the use of chlorine in making the dye 
suggested to the Boche the employment of asphyxia- 
ting gas in warfare, and it will be remembered that the 
initial success of this dastardly expedient led him to 
vainglorious boasting about his “superior scientific 
attainments.” His trouble is that the world no longer 
accepts him at his own preposterous valuation—will 
not, in fact, accept him at any price. 

DIOGENES. 


A MOUNTAIN VILLAGE IN MACEDONIA. 
BY OSCAR F. TURVILL. 


HE mountain villages of Macedonia differ in every 
respect from those situated in the valleys. With 
regard to their situation, there are several 

points to consider, the chief of which is water supply. 

Most of the ravines contain water during the winter 
months, but only a few in the summer, so it 1s neces- 
sary, where possible, to choose a site near a ravine 
which has a spring or two. A spur on the mountain 
side is a most suitable position for a village. 

In the majority of cases the southern side of the spur 
is chosen because it affords the necessary shelter from 
the north winds and the driving snow. 

As the mountains consist largely of rock, it is natural 
to find that a good many of the houses are built upon 
it instead of on ordinary foundations, a ledge being 
merely cut in the rock as a base to the walls. The 
houses, in nearly all cases, face south. The weather is 
a serious problem, as allowances have to be made for 
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A MACEDONIAN MOUNTAIN VILLAGE. 


extreme heat and also for extreme cold; and lin] 
with the latter is the knowledge that heavy snow 
to be borne by the roof, and because of the slope of 
ground drifts are also likely to occur. In consequer 
the back, or north, wall must be thick, and bare of ; 
aperture. The sides of the house are also bare. Thj 
sides of the house being accounted for, it remains 
the southern side to be designed for both summer 4 
winter ; hence, the deep verandah, which is a featur 
all the houses. 

This verandah, in most cases, runs the whole len 
of the side. The slope of the hill makes the flooi} 
the verandah some 0 ft. or 7 ft. above the ground, tj 
giving a space under, which is utilised as a stable} 
oxen and donkeys. The party wall dividing | 
verandah from the winter quarters is thick, and } 
only two openings—one to each room. The fireple 
are merely niches in the wall, with a canopy about 
off the ground. Cupboards are also formed by leay} 
niches in the wall. 

In building the roof the probable weight of 31} 
has to be considered as well as the intense heat of} 
summer. The former is apparently allowed for by} 
enormous amount of timber usually found in the re} 
The latter is dealt with as follows: Cane mattinj 
fixed to the rafters, and then rendered with mud al} 
3 in. thick, the pantiles being laid on this, the 1 
forming a bed. This keeps the houses delightfl 
cool. The underside of the roof forms the ceiling| 
the timbers being tarred. The party walls are car} 
up to the roof. The eaves overhang 1 ft. 6 in. at) 
back (north) and 2 ft. 6 in. on the south front. As} 
height from the underside of the eaves to the verani 
floor is only about 6 ft., the sun is excluded, and {i 
the whole house is kept comparatively cool. | 

The springs are utilised for water supply as folle 
A basin is cut in the rock about the spring, and a si 
wall is built up round it. This wall is a semi-cireld 
plan, and is carried up about 3 ft, then ei 
domed over or covered with thick slabs of stone 1 
over the top. A small niche is left in the wall tof! 
a receptacle for a mug. ; . 

In some cases where several small springs are 1% 
each other, giving a fairly strong supply of wate 
fountain is constructed thus :— 

A wall is built in a suitable place about 8 ft. by! 
by 2 ft. thick. Two niches are formed in the facet 
cups, and one niche on the centre line about 3 ft. off 
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DRAWN BY OSCAR F. TURVILL. 


pind.’ Running through this niche is an iron pipe 
jecting about 6 in. from the face. At the back of 
ywall a channel is formed from the pipe, to which all 
ie springs are guided, thus making a fountain with 
{cong supply of water. 

jn one village the inhabitants were dependent on 
7 fountain for water supply. The water was guided 
»his fountain for several kilometres by means of 
4. pipes, cemented. These pipes were about 2 ft. 
yx, tapered at one end, with a slight shoulder for 
tng in and butting on to the next pipe. 


| hae PEATES: 


Architectural Ideas in War Time. 

this drawing our contributor has produced a 
\striking composition by the piling up of formal 
‘masses tier upon tier. The entrance, with its 
rid flight of steps framed in by curved wings and 
os by heavy pylon-like abutments, stands out 
“in contrast with the elevational treatment on 
Her side, which is remarkable for its novel combina- 


¢ of pilasters and caryatides. 


Study for an Exposition Facade. 
xhibition buildings in this country have seldom or 
er achieved a very high level of architectural merit. 
wause of their temporary character, and the flimsi- 
; of the materials employed in their construction, 
ems to have been assumed that there is no need to 
¢ble about making them architecturally attractive. 
Ht this idea is altogether wrong-headed our 
Jerican Allies have proved to us time and time again 
mun recent years: the exhibitions at Seattle, San 
Mncisco, and Chicago, are memorable instances. It 
ery encouraging to note, therefore, that this class 
f uilding is receiving some attention from our schools 
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of architecture. Mr. T. Medina’s Study for an Exposi- 
tion Fagade was on view at the recent annual exhibi- 
tion of the Liverpool School, and it was referred to in 
the article which appeared in our issue for Septem- 


ber 206, 
Lhe Great Hall, Blenheim Patace. 


Having completed our representation of the exterior 
of Blenheim Palace, we begin in this issue a series of 
views of the interior, the Great Hall being the first 
example. Further subjects will appear in due course. 


The Graduate College of Princeton University. 

The Proctor Hall of Princeton University, illus- 
trated on the double-page plate in this issue, was built 
by Mr. W. C. Proctor, of Cincinnati. It compares in 
beauty and in size with the finest college-halls of Great 
Britain, upon which, no doubt, it is largely based, 
though without being a copy of an existing example. 
The roof is an admirable piece of construction, the 
trusses being wrought from huge oak timbers and 
embellished with carving. The walls are wainscoted 
in oak to the splayed sills of the windows, and at one 
end is a fine screen, richly carved. (See single-page 
plate in this issue.) The hall is capable of seating 
more than 400 guests. The most conspicuous feature 
of the whole building is the Cleveland Memorial Tower 
(see illustration below), erected in memory of the late 
President Cleveland, who spent the last years of his 


life in Princeton. The tower somewhat resembles that 


of Magdalen College, Oxford, but it is on a larger 
scale and has greater height. Mr. Cram, the leading 
partner in the firm of Cram, Goodhue, and Ferguson, is 
a great Gothic enthusiast, who has made a close per- 
sonal study of the style which he has so ably inter- 
preted in his Princeton buildings. A plan and some 
other illustrations appeared in our issue for Septem- 


ber Qu014 


THE GRADUATE COLLEGE OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, PRINCETON, N.J.: VIEW FROM SOUTH-EAST. 


CRAM, GOODHUE, AND FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS. 


PROGRESS#@E 


South Wales. 
Arrangements are being made to build 
12,000 additional houses in South Wales. 


Birkenhead. 

A scheme for building 1,500 houses has 
been adopted by Birkenhead Town 
Council. 

Gillingham. 

The Town Council have resolved to in- 
form the.Local Government Board that, to 
meet present requirements,. 500 new houses 
are wanted. 

Keighley. 

Keighley Health Committee have 
expressed the opinion that 150 new houses 
are required at the present time, and that 
a further 150 should be built at the end 
of the war. 

Consett. 

At the meeting of the Consett Urban 
District Council the Clerk submitted a re- 
port showing that 320 workmen’s houses 
were required immediately, and 500 more 
at the close of the war, while, if the eight- 
hours day was introduced into the iron 
and steel trades, an additional 500 dwell- 
ings would be needed. 


Burnley. 

At the Burnley Town Council Alderman 
Keighley said that the Corporation were 
prepared to submit a scheme to the Local 
Government Board for the provision of 
500 new houses, in response to the Govern- 
ment scheme for providing for the work- 
ing classes after the termination of the 
war. 

Dundee. 

Dundee Housing and Town Planning 
Committee desire a grant-in-aid of 
£287,550 for their three housing schemes. 
Mr. James Thomson, the city engineer, 
said the number of new houses estimated 
as being required to provide accommoda- 
tion for persons of the working classes in 
the city was 6,000, adding that there had 
been. 2,000 war marriages. 


Barrow. 
Schemes are in hand for the provision 
of 500 semi-permanent and 500 perma- 
nent houses. The 


two schemes are 
to be started simultaneously, and _ it 
is anticipated that the semi-permanent 
houses. will begin to be ready by 


Christmas and will probably be finished 
by the end of March next, and the perma- 
nent houses will begin to be available by 
the latter date. Once these houses have 
been erected the housing question at 
Barrow will not be completely solved, but 
its immediate urgency will be relieved. 
The semi-permanent houses are to be built 
of concrete, and consist of four and five 
rooms. The permanent houses will be of 
the same size, and will be planned and 
jaid out with a view to esthetic as well as 
sanitary considerations. The Ministry of 
Munitions have arranged with the Corpo- 
ration that 250 of the 500 permanent 
houses should be taken over by them five 
years after the war, and it is hoped that 
the second 250 will also be taken over by 
the Corporation. 


Nottingham. 

In submitting the report of the Housing 
Committee at a recent meeting of the 
Nottingham City Council, Mr. A. B. Gib- 
son said that it was estimated that after 
the war 4,000 more houses would be re- 
quired, as against 1,500 empties at the pre- 
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sent time. At a later date the committee 
would ask for authority to make applica- 
tion for some of the subsidy which was 
being furnished by the Government for 
use either by the municipality or by pri- 
vate enterprise for the erection of cottage 
dwellings. By the vigorous action of the 
medical officer of health overcrowding in 
dwellings . had been reduced to a 
minimum, but the overcrowding in space 
was not quite so satisfactory, there being 
124 houses per acre in some areas. 


Dewsbury. 

At.a meeting of the Dewsbury Town 
Council, the Health Committee reported 
that they had decided to inform the Local 
Government Board that the Council was 
prepared to erect 400 houses in addition to 
the eighty-four provided by the former 
scheme, and at the end of the war 300 
houses, subject to adequate financial assist- 
ance being given by the Local Government 
Board. Mr. F. Dwyer stated that only 
294 new houses were erected in Dewsbury 
from 1911 to 1916, but 111 other houses 
were closed or demolished. There was at 
present considerable overcrowding, and 
landlords were prejudiced against letting 
houses to families which contained a num- 
ber of children. There were in the 
borough 5,177 back-to-back houses. Mr. 
T. Myers said that 2,388 people were liv- 
ing in Dewsbury in an overcrowded condi- 
tion, and 23,403 in houses of three rooms 
and less. At four persons per house over 
1,000 houses were necessary to meet the 
growth of the population and to remedy 
the overcrowding. 


Carlisle. 


The Health Committee of the Carlisle 
Corporation have passed a resolution de- 
claring that there was an immediate need 
for 600 new houses for those in the city 
now requiring houses, and for a further 
1,500 to accommodate the families that 
will .be displaced by the proposed demoli- 
tion of a number of insanitary and con- 
gested areas. The Committee also recom- 
mended the Citv Council to submit their 
proposals to the Local Government Board 
for their observations and approval, and 
with a view to the work being commenced 
at the earliest possible date, the building 
of the houses to be spread over a period 
of years. The Surveyor submitted a 
scheme for dealing with one overcrowded 
and insanitary area on which there are 
at present 137 dwellings inhabited by 570 
persons, and on which he proposes the 
provision of fifty houses to accommodate 
208 persons. In the course of the discus- 
sion, it was stated that it is proposed to 
take other areas and deal with them in the 
some way. To guide them in their con- 
sideration of the question, the committee 
have caused a census of the city to be 
taken. It shows that the population at the 
present time is 56,437. 


Walsall. 

A report has been issued by the Town 
Clerk of Walsall diealing with the answers 
sent to the Local Government Board to 
questions asked concerning housing in 


Walsall. The circular gives the popula- 
tion of Walsall (census, 1911) as 92,115 
persons, and the number of dwelling- 


houses over £12 ratable value as 1,900, 
and up to £12 as 16,652, a total of 18,552. 
There are practically no vacant houses 
suitable for the working classes, and in all 
respects reasonably fit for human habita- 


(9i72 


MOVEMENT. 


tion. Two hundred and fifty new hi. 
are required, and 750 should be bu 
the close of the war for the wo 
classes. A new scheme has been 1 
consideration since September, 1916) 
the erection of 250 houses on garder; 
lines, and the carrying out of this sc} 
will depend on the amount of assis 
coming from the National Exchequei| 
Town Council being of opinion that 
assistance should be sufficient to pr¢ 
the housing scheme involving any bij 
on the rates. It is expected there w| 
no difficulty in getting a suitable: sit} 
the garden city, and it is proposed t; 
quire a site of about twenty-five acre 


Northallerton. 
At a meeting of Northallerton U.| 


circular from the Local 
Board. About too houses were reqi 
for the accommodation of workpeoy 
connection with the new factory whic) 


the Northallerton urban area. Some} 
ago the Council petitioned the Ci 
Council and the Local Government If 
for the purpose of getting Romanby ij 
porated into Northallerton, but the 4 
cation was refused. The accommoci 
was required in the northern part ¢ 
town, and in that direction the Ca 
could not get land in its own area. 
question of building would have t 
taken up by the Council, because ij 
impossible for builders to obtain. lana 
at the present price of materials} 
labour erect suitable houses to let f 
small rent. The Ministry of (Hi 
would insist on a better standard of } 
ing for the working classes in the fu 
and he hoped the Council would sti 
town planning scheme. He moved) 
the Local Government Board should }) 
formed that 100 houses were requir) 
the town, and that the present bound 
prevented the Council building with! 
area the houses required, and tha) 
present boundaries prevented the Ca 
building within its area the house} 
quired, and that the North Riding G 
Council and the Local Government | 
should be approached with a vie 
Romany, or the upper part of it, beil 
cluded in the Northallerton urban 
Mr. George Colton seconded, and 
that most of the land on offer for buil 
situated in Northallerton was subje 
conveyance on such conditions th 
build houses to let at a small rent wa 
possible. The Chairman said he thd 
the Council had been quiet too lon 
this question. Northallerton wa 
urgent need of houses for the Wor 
The extensions in the district were { 
on in the neighbouring townshi 
Romanby, which had no lighting scl 
no sewerage system, and no water scli 
He thought it worth while to ask the 1 
Riding County Council to reconside) 


decision against the incorporatio) 
Romanby. Wages in Northallerton | 


not on a high basis, and it was thet 
necessary that builders should be aly 
get land on easy terms in order to; 
houses to let at a rental of £10 td 
per year, which was as much as the? 
age workers could afford to pay. 
motion was carried. 
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SHILTECTS can render valuable 
/ service to the community in the 
nal reorganisation, and every effort 
¢be made by our profession to place 
ithe best position to render such ser- 
' How far there is an awakening to 
jue condition of things time only will 


re has certainly 
: life of the Institute from its period 
bose which gives promise of much 
{ The three resolutions submitted to 
jouncil of the R.I.B.A. by the recent 
tal conferences in London and 
ya policy of public usefulness are 
‘btedly stimulating. 
ese resolutions and the whole tone of 
pnferences indicate a strong desire 
ie policy of the Institute shall more 
ly lead to its own proper development 
1e improvement of the status of the 
sion. Notwithstanding the good 
\chieved by the Institute and the self- 
ig labours of those who for many 
have controlled it, there is the un- 
I'd fact that architecture and archi- 
lave not occupied their proper place 
world of affairs in our national up- 
+. In the national interests of our 
Sion, every effort should now be 
te prevent a recurrence of this un- 
ctory position. Some steps have 
aken to deal with it, and there is re- 
Widence of the desire of at least one 
H Government Departments to utilise 
' effectively architects’ services 
h the Institute, and it is confidently 
that successful results will accrue 
may have far-reaching effects. 

a strong and thoroughly repre- 
‘ve Institute, properly supported 
aintaining the present high ideals, 
th a more comprehensive outlook 
eater practical activities, much can 
ll be accomplished. No opportu- 


acted from the presidential address by Mr. 


Gass, J.P., F.R.I.B.A,, to the Manchester 
of Architects, 


ARCHITECTS AND 


been an awakening 
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i WAR. BVILDINGS: SECTION a 


nity should be missed of obtaining proper 
professional recognition by all authorities, 
not only in London, but through and by 
the allied societies over the whole of the 
country. In- the military mind there are 
engineers and surveyors, but not archi- 
tects. When it was found necessary to lay 
out munitions and other works for military 
service the Government engaged an 
American engineer. The services of 
works architects in England do not ap- 
pear to have been considered, though 
there are specialists fully qualified to 
arrange and carry out such ‘buildings ; and 
they would certainly have meade more 
businesslike arrangements for dealing with 
their erection. 

We all constantly regret the number of 
our highly trained young men who were 
relegated to positions in the army alto- 
gether outside their line of training, 
although their specialised services were, 
and are still, badly required in all direc- 
tions and in all branches of the service. 
Some of our seniors anxious to take on 
work are helping in all sorts and condi- 
tions of things, dilution offices, substitu- 
tion offices, clerks, and the like, positions 
in which they are doing useful work, but 
not specialised work, for which they are so 
well fitted, and in which they were so 
anxious to place their services at the dis- 
posal of the State. During the last year 
there has perhaps been a little more con- 
sideration given to architects, but only a 
little. Undoubtedly in much of the 
building work undertaken bv the State, and 
particularly that directly arranged by the 
War Office, there has been throughout, and 
is still, the want of that proper direction 
and control which only a trained architect 
can supply. In these later years of the 
war valuable personal work has_ been 
given to the State by many architects. Mr. 
Ernest Newton, the ex-president of the 
Institute, and some others associated with 
him, have specially rendered important 
professional and semi-professional services 
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NATIONAL SERVICES 


gratuitously to the Ministry of Munitions 


and have done excellent work and not 
spared themselves in promoting the 


national interest. 

The present organisations of the archi- 
tectural profession and the specialised 
training, making for the directing forces 
of the country, ‘have never been properly 
utilised by the State, so as to make them 
of the greatest value in the present crises 
in our history. Many square pegs have 
been put into round holes; the good in- 
tentions with which some of the ‘appoint- 
ments have probably been made, especi- 
ally in the earlier days of the war, in con- 
nection with army building work have 
done a considerable amount “of the paving 
of the hell of inefficiency. 

The War Committee of the Institute, 
although it was at the eleventh hour desi- 
rous of seeing that in some manner square 
pegs should be fitted to square holes, 
endeavoured to help towards that end, in 
the early stages of the ill-fated National 
Service Scheme. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
the first director, received a very impor- 
tant deputation ; all the speakers empha- 
sised the advantage to the nation of the 
special training of architects being utilised 
in the Nation: al Service. He gave a most 
considerate hearing, and seemed to recog- 
nise our position. In the carrying out of 
the National Service Scheme, however, the 
character of the service to be rendered was 
not specified before enrolment was asked 
for, and this, with the petty jealousies be- 
tween Departments (which are ever the 
bane of our English public service) fore- 
doomed the scheme to failure. The revival 
will be followed with interest; the practi- 
cal value of some of the stated objects of 
the new scheme except in the dealing with 
aliens is, however, doubtful. “These 
national service schemes, though good in 
intention, have not so far got to the heart 
of things, and certainly “do not appear 
likely to help materially our professional 
position. 
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THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


HE coal hopper is a type of structure 
that possesses a special interest in 
these critical days, when the conservation 
of the country’s coal supply has become a 
matter of high national importance. 
Large numbers of these hoppers, con- 
structed wholly of reinforced concrete, 
have been erected throughout the coalfield 
districts within recent times, some typical 
examples being shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. Reinforced concrete, 
with that ready adaptability which is its 
most remarkable characteristic, has been 
found to fulfil all the requirements 
involved. 

The hopper at Tinsley Park (Fig. 1) is 
carried at about 50 ft. from ground level 
on six columns, and as no bracing was _per- 
mitted in one direction these columns had 
to be made enormously strong to withstand 
wind pressure. The clear span between 
each pair is 46 ft. 6 in.; the two outer 
pairs measure 45 in. by 14 in. in section, 
on a footing 12 ft. by 5 ft. 6 m., and the 
two centre columns are 50 in. by 24 in. in 
section on a footing 14 ft. by 8 ft. 4 in. 
Each three columns are braced diago- 
nally with 12-in. by 6-in. ties, and horizon- 
‘tally with 16-in. by ro-in. ties. 

There are eight compartments in the 


FIG, 1.—COAL HOPPER AT TINSLEY 


OF COAL HOPPERS. 
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LONCITUDINAL SECTION 


hopper, but the cross divisions do 
reach to the top; vertical beams tie 
the top and bottom are inserted im 
three longitudinal walls to give them) 
required strength. The walls are 
5 in. to 7 in. in thickness. 
The total height of the structure is gi 
the capacity 600 tons, and the maxi 
depth of coal 33 ft. There are foure 
circular outlets, each 20 in, in diame 
Messrs. T. Wilkinson and Son, of ce 
field, were the contractors. 
The coal and coke hoppers at F 
Vale, Mon., were erected for the Fh 
Vale Iron, Steel, and Coal Co., Ltd. 
capacity of the hopper shown in Fig. 
1,500 tons. The structure itself mea't 
52 ft. by 34 ft. on plan and is 93 i 
from the footings to the top of the sie 
structure. It is carried on ten colutt 
those at either end are 30 in. by 12 i 
section, and the intermediate column® 
30 in. by 24 in., all braced with Sarl 
6-in. diagonal ties. 
The hopper is 40 ft. deep fromd 
underside of the superstructure to the 
lets, and is divided into eight com# 
ments, each of which has a twin cof 
mouth, with 3 ft. 6 in. diameter open§ 
The thickness of the exterior walls is } 
at the base, tapering to 4 in. at the? 
that of the division walls being 6 ii 
4 in., and that of the mouths 6 in. 
As will be seen from the illustration} 
superstructure is cantilevered at } 
ends, the nearer overhanging 10 ft. : 
and the farther 18 ft. 6 in. An opes 
11 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in. is formed in the cl 
the superstructure to accommodate a !P 
way, by which the hopper will be chai 
The walls of the superstructure are 
thick, and the roof slab 3 in. ; reinfdé 
concrete gutters have been provide 
carry off rain water. 


| 


Eleven feet beneath the hopper mo 
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21 ft. 6 in. from the ground level, a 
form has been constructed, 4 in. in 
kness, which carries the trucks into 
Ith the coal is discharged. This plat- 
1 is placed on a level with the top of 
ovens, so that the lorry travels over 
aand thus charges them. 

he footings are of the beam type, 39 in. 
i> by 12 in. wide, with a tee beam 
| 8in. wide, varying from g in. to 15 in. 
e. The whole of the work is of rein- 
92d concrete and monolithic. 

he hopper shown in Fig. 3 is rather 
niler than the preceding example, hav- 
Na capacity of 1,000 tons. It measures 
at. by 29 ft. 6 in. on plan, and is 73 ft. 
| from the footings to the top of the 
ststructure. It is divided by means of 
i division walls into six compartments, 
if of which extends the whole width of 
h hopper and each compartment has two 
ocal outlets. 

te depth of the hopper from the top of 
hicoal to the outlet is 36 ft. It is carried 
Tourteen columns ; the four corner ones 
34 by 12 in section, supported by foot- 
Io ft. by 4 ft. 6 in.. and the light inter- 
late columns are 44 by 16 in section, 
died on footings 14 ft. by 5 ft. 6 in., all 
Wed by horizontal ties 12, in. square. 
t! walls of the hopper are 7 in. thick at 
| a tapering to 4 in. at the top and 
mouths are formed 6 in. in thickness, 
mOpening being a circle of 2 ft. 
laeter. 

1e hopper will be charged by means of 
Mlevator, and the opening in the side of 
nhopper to accommodate this is clearly 
nm. Some delay occurred in the 
ufacture, however, and a temporary 
ator was erected, as shown in the 
HOgraph, which will, of course, be re- 
ed later on by one put in the correct 


1€ engineers in charge of all the hop- 
f illustrated were Messrs. Koppers 
2 Oven and Bye-Products, Ltd., who, 
ajhe case of the Ebbw Vale examples, 
carried out the work. 

I the reinforced concrete work was re- 
‘ced with indented steel bars, supplied 
Wlessrs. The Indented Bar and Concrete 
ieering Co., Ltd., of Westminster, to 
“2 we are indebted for the accompany- 
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SECTIONS OF COAL HOPPER AT EBBW VALE, MON. 


ing illustrations, which afford yet another 
proof of the supremacy of reinforced con- 
crete over the old-fashioned materials of 
construction for the works of utility that 
are now the order of the day. 


FIG. 2.—COAL HOPPER AT EBBW 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Concrete Boat Launched. 

A concrete boat, believed to be the first 
in Scotland, has been designed and built 
by Mr. James Bowman, plasterer, North 
Street, Montrose. It is 12 ft. long, 
4 ft. 3 in. wide, and 2 ft. 8 in. deep. After 
the launch, the boat, named Excelsior, was 
put on trial in the dock at Montrose. 


Church Dug-Outs in Air Raids ; Military 
Appeal to the Bishop of London. 

General Sir Francis Lloyd, Military 
Commandant of the London area, is 
anxious to see all churches kept open as 
air-raid shelters. He has formally re- 
quested the Bishop of London to “ give an 
order” to this effect, and his letter pro- 
ceeds: “I am sure it will be a boon, espe- 
cially in the East End of London. Many 
of the churches have excellent crypts, and 
being ancient, especially in the City, are 
strongly built and will afford excellent 
shelter—at any rate from bursting bombs 
or flying pieces of shell. I am afraid 
there are few buildings in existence that 
will stand a direct hit from a bomb; but 
evidence goes to show that most of the 
deaths and wounds occur from bursting 
bombs or flying pieces of shell.” Dr. 
Ingram points out that Sir Francis Lloyd’s 
suggestion has already been adopted in 
many parishes, and he knows that all the 
clergy of the diocese will readily welcome 
such an opportunity of doing all in their 
power to help their people in such a man- 
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ner in the event of an air raid. The pro- 
posal meets with only the qualified 


approval of those Scotland Yard officials 
who have made. a special study of the prob- 
lems relating to cover during air raids. 
Where crypts exist the plan. they consider, 
is excellent; on the other hand, it would 
not be wise to encourage the public to 
leave their homes and congregate in large 
numbers in above-ground church build- 
ings, which can only afford shelter from 
shrapnel or flying fragments. Much 
better shelter of this kind can be found in 
an ordinary house if a little common-sense 
is used. A direct hit on a crowded church 
would have terrible consequences. On the 
other hand, what is practically bomb-proof 
accommodation, in tubes, tunnels, crypts, 
and buildings of specially solid construc- 
tion—is now available for 500,000 people 
at atime. This accommodation has been 
inspected and approved by the police, and 
is regarded as adequate. 


Irish Granite Supplies. 


The Lord Mayor of Dublin presided at 
a meeting at Sandyford, at which steps 
were taken to federate the interests of 
those engaged in the granite industry in 
Sandyford and Glencullen districts with a 
view to its further development. The Rev. 
J. Kelly, P.P., Sandyford, after extolling 
the quality of the stone, said great oppor- 
tunities now loomed up in the rebuilding 
of Dublin and in the artisans’ dwellings 
schemes. The Quarry Owners’ Federation 
would work on business lines, be guided 
by modern methods, ruled by modern 
prices, and have punctuality and perma- 
nency as distinguishing characteristics. 
Central depdts would be set up to which 
the various quarry owners would be: able 
to send the finished stone, and from which, 
by the adoption of improved transit, sup- 
ples could be mote exneditiously and satis- 
factorily delivered. A resolution establish- 
ing the Federation was carried. 


Historical Bedstead at Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 


A famous State bedstead from Boughton 
House, Northamptonshire, recently pre- 
sented to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
by the Duke of Buccleuch, has been placed 
on exhibition in the woodwork galleries: of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum (Room 
54). The bedstead, with hangings and up- 
holstery of crimson Italian brocade, en- 
riched with gold fringes and_ ostrich 
plumes, is a typical example of the magni- 
ficent bedsteads which were made in Eng- 
land for Royal palaces and noblemen’s 
houses in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. Boughton House was rebuilt 
during that period bv Ralph, Duke of 
Montagu, who was Ambassador to the 
Court of France at the time of Louis XIV. 


The decoration and furnishing of the 
house were completed by 1694, when 
William III. and his “Court visited 


Boughton, and it was for this occasion that 
the bedstead is said to have been made. 


Aircraft Dangers. 


In a letter to the “‘Sunday Times” 
“Cavendo Tutus” states: “ Having a 
refuge of solidly_built brick-arched under- 
ground cellars, with a heavily timbered 
roof and three _floors of rooms super- 
imposed, I feel a great deal of sympathy 
for the two million or so of women and 
children of this metropolis living in small 
tenement houses (often without cellarage), 
whose only protection against bombs, un- 
spent shells and shrapnel items consists of 
a few flimsy boards and slate roofs. The 
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Government is no doubt anxious to pro- 
vide all the ‘funk holes’ they can for 
these unfortunates. The London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway from Victoria to 
Snow Hill is, for a considerable distance, 
carried on substantial brick arches, many 
of which appear not to be used at all or 
merely as hiding places for lumber. If 
some of these were closed by brick walls 
on each side they would form admirable 
coverts for thousands of the poor inhabi- 
tants living near this line. Many other 
railway arches in London could be adapted 
for the like purpose. The rent and cost of 
constructing side walls ought not to be for- 
midable.” This suggestion may be paired, 
for its absolute unpracticality, with that of 
the correspondent who conceived the 
bright idea that dugouts should be formed 
in railway embankments. 


Portsmouth Builders’ Wages. 

The Portsmouth branch of the Master 
Builders’ and Building Trades Association 
have decided, after protracted negotiations 
with the United Trades Committee, to 
grant one penny per hour increase as war 
bonus to the trades affected, to take ettect 
as from Friday, September 28 last, also 
that the question of wages be brought for- 
ward again for reconsideration in January, 
1918, with a view (if the price of commo- 
dities necessary for maintaining the stan- 
dard of life shows an appreciable increase) 
of revision in the shane of a further in- 
crease of $d. per hour (war bonus) being 
made. The standard rate of wages per 
hour for carpenters and joiners, brick- 
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layers, plasterers, masons, is now 
plumbers, 8id.; painters, 73d35m 
general labourers, navvies, and b 
labourers, 7d., with, in addition, 
war bonus to date per hour of 2d. 


War Workers and their Dwelli 


A new Defence of the Realm R 
tion gives the following power to 
Minister of Munitions with refere 
war workers’ dwellings: “If as reg 
any area in which the work of ma 
turing, producing, repairing, storj 
transporting war material is being 
on, the Minister of Munitions is of o 
that the ejectment from their dwelli 
workmen employed in that work is 
lated to impede, delay, or restri 
work, he may by order declare the a 
be a special area for the purpose 
regulation. Whilst the order rema 
force no person shall, without the 
of the Minister of Munitions, tak 
cause to be taken, any proceedings 
purpose of obtaining an order or 
for the recovery of possession of, or 
ejectment of a tenant of, any d 
house or other premises situate 
special area, being a house or prem: 
which any workman so employed is 


so long as the tenant continues d 


to pay the rent and to observe the o 
conditions of the tenancy, other tha 
condition for the delivery up of p 
sion. 
of this regulation he shall be guilty o 
summary offence against these 
tions.” 


If any person acts in contravent 
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(NATIONAL PAPER ECONOMY. 


ving to the very necessary Government restric- 

on paper supplzes, all elements of waste must 
gorously excluded. Our readers, we are sure, 
gladly assist in promoting this object, which is 
em in natzonal economy. They can co-operate 
us effectually in etther of two ways—(1) By 
ng a direct subscription for this Journal, or (2) 
lacing with a newsagent an order for its regular 
ery. Casual purchases—now here, now’ there— 
ea sertous discrepancy between supply and 
md, and cause a wastage of effort and materials 
could obviously be reduced to a minimum but 
the casual and erratic purchasing which we 
sstly ask our readers to avoid. 


hily in the semi-official communiqué on p. xii. 
announcement, however, tells us but little that is 
or definite, except that the scheme will be con- 
d or directed by the Local Government Board, 
that the houses will be standardised. Elsewhere 
we reproduce the summary of recommendations 
he report of the Housing Committee to 
Council of the Surveyors’ Institution. The 
‘tis in many respects a valuable document. _ It 
b within wieldy dimensions all the material 
rs of the problem, and it deduces from them a 
3 of recommendations that are commendable for 
icial tone that is rather rare in housing utterances. 
of these recommendations commend themselves 
1eir moderation, fairness, and general common 
If there has been published a closer approxi- 
m to the truth about the housing question, we 
not seen it ; and the publication demonstrates yet 
_ the capacity of professional organisations for 
‘ing excellent national service on subjects on 
ithey speak with authority and not as the scribes. 
stances like that before us, any natural tendency 
‘ds professional bias is nearly always corrected 
e ruling passion for handling the subject with 
ssional integrity—by a sort of professional pride 
turacy of ascertainment, moderation of statement, 
udiciousness of opinion. These merits are con- 
dus in the Surveyors’ report, which should afford 
lable guidance to statesmen ‘deliberating upon 
Ousing question, and, indeed, to all persons who 
> to study it without prejudice, to get at the 
ormned and undistorted facts, and, in a manner, to 
It expert opinion upon them. That it is a purely 
tial statement of the case is too much to claim 
1y document dealing, from an obviously special 
of view, with any controversial subject. With 
“eservation, however, it may be said that this 
-1s a remarkably fair statement of the case, and 
‘commendations embody much practical wisdom. 
of them have been anticipated in this Journal— 
take a few notable instances, some form of appeal 
st obsolete or unduly restrictive by-laws; the 
ig of national burdens from the shoulders of local 
tities ; the compulsory sale of building land at a 
‘ice by owners who will not or cannot themselves 
;On it; and the placing of private owners on an 
fy with local authorities with respect to Govern- 
subsidies or loans. 


a 


It is unfortunate that the standardising of cottages 
should synchronise with premonitions of an industrial 
upheaval of unexampled magnitude. Those who are 
engaged in preparing model designs must be rather 
seriously embarrassed by the atmosphere of uncer- 
tainties that envelops their task. They do not know— 
and no one can foretell with any pretension to accu- 
racy—what the labour conditions of the near future 
will be; nor to what extent the cost of labour and 
materials may falsify estimates; nor, again, in what 
direction the renascence after the war will change 
tastes and habits. They are, in fact, working very much 
in the dark, and their task is not an enviable one. A 
further handicap is the difficulty of imparting life and 
character to a mere model for imitation. A cottage, 
as we all know, should look as if it had sprung as a 
natural growth from the soil, not as if it had been 
imported and dumped ; but how is a designer to secure 
harmonious effect when he has hardly the remotest 
idea, beyond an indication of the point of the compass, 
where his building will be put up? He will know, 
doubtless, whether he is designing for north or south, 
east or west, and whether for a mining district in the 
Black Country or for a smiling landscape in Surrey, 
and the knowledge will be to a certain extent helpful ; 
but, even so, he must needs fall back on broad generali- 
sations where familiarity with local colour is an essen- 
tial condition of right design. And the plain fact of 
the matter is that this standardising business—a 
necessary evil, admittedly—will rob the country-side 
of its peculiar charm of vernacular architecture racy of 
the soil. 

* * * % 

None of those standardised country cottages will 
talk to you in the sweet or the uncouth but charac- 
teristic native dialect. They will be as unconvincing 
as a stage yokel whose improvised /ingua rustica is a 
hotch-potch of several different counties, and whose 
unguarded moments reveal him as at heart an arrant 
cockney ; or they will perhaps resemble Galton’s com- 
posite photographic portraits, combining the most 
pronounced features of half-a-dozen persons with the 
net effect of a caricature. It is not clear, however, 
that standardising can be avoided; and it has certain 
obvious merits, which may be either negatived or 
turned to deft account, according to the degree of 
wisdom and skill with which the model designs are 
adapted to local conditions. We do not want to see a 
Surrey-type cottage put up in Lancashire because it is 
pretty, nor a Lancashire-type cottage adopted in 
Surrey because it is conveniently planned; and we 
should hate to see hybrids which would be conspicu- 
ously foreign to any district for which they were 
chosen. This wholesale building on emergency lines 
is necessary and inevitable ; but the necessity is rather 
deplorable, and the exterior effects can hardly be much 
otherwise. 

* % x * 

To build parsimoniously, especially in the case of 
schools, is to deny art her true function; and if the 
London County Council persist in this course with 
respect to schools, they will sin against the light. Mr. 
W. Rothenstein, Professor of Civic Art at Sheffield 
University, has just issued, through Messrs. Constable 
and Co., “A Plea for a Wider Use of Artists and 
Craftsmen,” which embodies a lecture delivered by 
him at Sheffield. What the true function of art is, he 
declares, “the Church and State and our public bodies 
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have long since forgotten. All that remains of the 
long and fruitful encouragement of one of the first 
elements of the human spirit is a dim, mechanical sense 
that some place must be found for art in the City; 
and this is not so much because the creative spirit in 
man is recognised as being one of his chief glories, and 
is therefore to be generously acknowledged, but rather 
because the appreciation of works of art is regarded 
as a necessary element of general culture.” It 1s 
against this false conception, or this blank ignorance, 
of the function of art, that relentless war must be 
waged. As Mr. Rothenstein indicates pretty clearly, 
artists themselves are in great part responsible for the 
public confusion of mind with respect to art, which has 
been too much glorified as a thing apart from common 
life, and is thus regarded by the generality, many of 
whom secretly or openly despise it for its supposed 
lack of “utility.” But utility may be either contingent 
or remote, local or diffusive; and where the effect is 
remote from its cause the relation 1s imperceptible ; 
and because “ faith is the evidence of things unseen,” 
and because the study of psychology and other impal- 
pable entities has been grossly neglected, faith is 
feeble, and consequently the average man, while he 
may grudgingly admit that “a thing of beauty is a joy 
for ever,” cannot perceive that it has any value beyond 
eye-service. That it penetrates much deeper cannot 
be conveniently demonstrated before committees, and 
hence the official scepticism which is operating so dis- 
astrously against the arts. If architects were less 
reluctant to enter public life, they could do fine educa- 
tive work, and secure a reformation that it is almost 
hopeless to attempt from the outside. 


“a 
a5 


Mr. Rothenstein deplores the sad case of the town 
hall. It should be, he contends, “ the symbolic centre 
of the life and creative industry of the whole neigh- 
bourhood ; each succeeding year should add something 
to its completeness. The fabric of these buildings 1s,” 
he acknowledges (and we thank him for a compliment 
which we trust and believe to have been well earned) 
“in most cases dignified and impressive, while 
within, its walls are cold and empty, and when 
we are honoured by the hospitality of our 
great corporations the welcome and the fare 
are generous indeed, but we look in vain for 
any visible sign in the objects of use and ornament we 
see about us of a living local culture and imagination.” 
His plea for the encouragement of local talent may be 
easily misconstrued in too narrow a sense ; but we may 
be quite sure that he is very far from advocating that 
parochialisation of art which so often results from a 
too delicate consideration of the tender susceptibilities 
of the local ratepayer; as if the main question was, 
Who gets the money, not what will be given in return 
for it. And that, indeed, is precisely the trouble with 
regard to the housing question. One might suppose, 


from the trend of the controversy, that the sole point 7 


worth considering is the distribution of the money, and 
that the design and construction of the houses were 
matters of relative unimportance; so hard is it to get 
rid of the sordid fallacy that money is more than 
money’s worth. 


*& % * % 


Factory builders are rapidly outgrowing this fallacy. 
In America, especially, business men seem to have 
realised quite thoroughly that mean building is poor 
policy—that “appearance” in a building counts for 
much. They have arrived at the conviction that a 
shabby building is as detrimental as a badly dressed 
commercial traveller; and as they have discovered 
that, after all, the traveller’s internal furnishing is of 
more vital importance than his outward show, so also 
they have become fully aware that a respectable 
exterior to the factory can only achieve its object if 


the interior arrangements are of correspon 
efficiency. Itis not clear, however, in what ordert 
agencies react on each other. For though prob 
the bagman was well dressed before he was well] 
cated, it may well be that the architectural trea 
of the factory exterior was an afterthought superye 
on the introduction of scientific planning and e 
ment. In any case, box chat, bon rat holds good, 
the proverb has a rather special application to 
workers. Manufacturers have ascertained th 
pays to treat them well—to pay them good wages 
to make their environment not merely healthy 
comfortable and pleasant. 


3 % * 


Somebody should write a history of town-halls 
would make a large but entertaining and ins 
book; and it could be copiously illustrated | 
examples ranging from the ancient moot-hall in 
market-place, with stocks and whipping-post w 
neath it, and cockpit and bull-ring adjacent, to 
latest addition to the long list—that at Denbigh 1 
whose elaborate ceremonial inauguration we ¢ 
mented a week or two ago. One is sometimes tem 
to suppose that the old traditions of sword-and-bue 
play, bull-baiting, and other rude sports of 
ancestors, still cling like an atmosphere to the mo 
town-hall. Else what were the force of the stan 
heading to certain borough council meetings— 
Local Bear Garden”? As an arena for fierce wi 
combats, the town-hall is unexcelled; and it ; 
prudent precaution that the seats in the council ct 
ber are, as a rule, firmly attached to the floor, w 
should be sumptuously and softly carpeted. For 
reason for this recommendation the perplexed re; 
may be referred to the historical incident which 
immortalised the name of Jenny Geddes, and proc 
for her an abiding memorial in the cathedral of 
Giles, Edinburgh. Large accessions of lady counei 
are likely to take their seats in the town-hall of 
future, and those seats should be less easy of us 
missiles than was the too portable three-legged s 
which the redoubtable Jenny (or Janet, as 
memorial calls her) converted into so convincin 
theological argument. 


* % * * 


In commenting last week upon Mr. M. H. §} 
mann’s article on booksellers’ signs, we expre} 
regret that the London County Council, as an ed 
tional authority, should have done so little tow 
practising what they preach in relation to craftsn 
ship. Their arts and crafts schools are doing excel 
work; and even in some of their elementary 
“central” schools there is admirable tuition mm 
rudiments of applied art. But how much 2 
effectual the teaching would be if it were supportet 
evidences that such studies are not sterile !—by | 
ward and visible signs that the Council themse 
value the products of skilled craftsmanship, In 
respect the Council are very poor exemplars, and 
like to become worse, if it is indeed true that they 
about to build schools that are to be denuded 0 
embellishment. We would again plead with them 
they should carefully reconsider this matter. In 
first place, they owe it to themselves not to stul 
their teaching, not to discredit good precept by f 
practice. Further, they are under a moral obliga 
to take the larger view in such matters. Surely t 
must see that a policy of stinting and starving 
stunting is, in its ultimate issues, uneconomical to 
last degree—is penny-wise and pound-foolish. 
put the matter on the lowest ground, it does not pa, 
provide teachers and pupils with an environment ' 
would suggest to them at every turn that educatio 
a grim necessity, from which the education autho 
are anxious to come off as cheaply as possible. — 
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Pei CeeaN JemhtrE RES 


GREAT statesman should not write frivolous 
rhymes. They may be remembered against 
him when all else that he did is forgotten. When 

ss, as | do almost daily, Westmacott’s bronze 
1e of Canning on the west side of Parliament 
ire, it is not any outstanding act of statesmanship 
s that I recall, but his humorous verse, his “ Needy 
fegrinder,” and other exhilarating pieces in the 
ti-Jacobin” and the “Microcosm.” “The Loves 
ie Triangles” he wrote in conjunction with two 
[rs—triangular collaboration. One remembers, too, 
cluel with Lord Castlereagh, whose conduct of the 
j Canning assailed. It is surely a very odd reflec- 
that duelling was in vogue in 1809, when these 
statesmen had it out in the gentlemanly way on 
vey Heath, where also William Pitt and George 
aey had, some years previously, engaged in similar 
ite. That American writer on ethics who held 
'we have not yet emerged from barbarism, 
Hugh we fondly think we have, would seem to be 
e right of it ; although our politicians have virtually 
no up duelling, their talk about it usually coming to 
ying, | seem to remember reading of a recent bout 
ticuffs taking place between two gentlemen of the 
se of Commons in this same Palace Yard, and I 
jarbarous enough to have been exhilarated by it 
sx than shocked. This incident no doubt scandal- 
the delicate mind of the Boche, who loses no 
prtunity of unctuously sermonising on our invete- 
habit of punching each other’s heads on due provo- 
m: his “kultured” resentment of offences being 
ly illustrated in drawing the sword on an unarmed 
(crippled cobbler, and in various other ways with 
1h we have recently become acquainted, to the 
t advancement of our knowledge of German 
hology. 


> 


* ** 3 


31 glanced at the statue of Canning the other day, 
sweetly solemn thought that sprang to mind was 
iodied in Canning’s couplet— 

n matters commercial, the fault of the Dutch 

‘Ss giving too little and asking too much ”— 

(use Holland happens to have become topical 
tin the past week or so with respect to its traffic 
{the Huns. It has “barged in,” as the schoolboy 
ise goes, with too plentiful a supply, wzd its canals, 
e wherewithal to make the concrete fortifications 
dut whose adventitious aid the Huns would long 
his have been in full flight towards Berlin, hard 
sed by our impatient cavalry. Sand and gravel, 
pears, have been supplied in enormous quantities 
ie guileless Dutch to the wily Hun, who said that 
\vanted these things not for making concrete 
aces, but for the repair of Belgian highways. A 
likely story. But, as a writer in the “ Observer ” 
ssaid, “ The story of the mutiny in the German 
7 has been received with a certain amount of 
cion; and the fact has much significance. It 
1s that the official word of Berlin is so discredited 
'we hesitate to believe it, even when its tenor is 
otable and appearances are in its favour. We are 
approaching that critical moment when we shall 
/nger credit the Germans even when they say they 
felling lies.” That is only too true, and it 1s 
tently reminiscent of the old Jogic-twisting tag 
ed of undergraduates: “If I say I am a liar, and 
J=lling the truth, then I am no liar,” and so forth. 


* * co * 


mot Holland a queer country? Voltaire said of 
qat she is a land formed from the sand brought up 
jie sounding-leads of English sailors, but, says 
), Playfair, to whom I am indebted for the funny 


citation from Voltaire, “she is actually created from 
the débrzs of Swiss and German mountains brought 
down by the Rhine.” It is only for lack of opportunity 
that the Boche has hitherto refrained from making this 
physiographical fact an excuse for annexing the 
Netherlands wholesale, instead of getting his own 
back in barge-loads. No doubt he is getting his 
“ false-work ” from Sweden. One is very sorry for the 
friction with Holland. She is such a great little 
country, with an almost incredibly extensive com- 
merce, considering her size—one-tenth of the area of 
the United Kingdom. Playfair would have it that the 
secret of her prosperity is the high state of education 
among the people. “In the primary schools of 
Holland a wide foundation is laid for practical pur- 
poses in the attention given to science. Beyond this 
primary instruction, there is a complete scheme of 
technical education, not only for workmen but also for 
the foremen and managers of works. The law com- 
pels every town of ten thousand inhabitants to erect 
technical schools. In these, working men receive 
systematic instruction in mechanics, natural philo- 
sophy, chemistry, natural history, technology, agricul- 
ture, geography, history, the native language, political 
economy, freehand and mechanical drawing, and 
calisthenics. Above these are the higher technical 
schools, of which there are [ Playfair was speaking in 
1870] thirty-two in Holland—twelve, I believe, being 
supported by Government and twenty by municipali- 
ties. In them are 2,500 pupils, who pass through a 
course of five years, about one-third of it being devoted 
to the study of the exact sciences, one-third to the 
political, mercantile, and historical sciences, and one- 
third to their own and at least two foreign languages. 
When you go into a shop in Holland you fec! quite 
secure that the shopkeeper will speak either “ugtish 
or French, and generally both. Such liberal salaries 
are given to teachers that they are readily obtained. 
Need I say one word more in explanation of the causes 
which make Holland an industrious and a prosperous 
nation, in spite of its small area and poverty in indus: - 
trial resources?” No, m’lud. Enough said to account 
for her prosperity, for her very respectable output in 
art (in Holland, as I learned from this Journal a few 
months ago, everybody learns to draw), in literature, 
and in scientific discovery, and for that keenness 'n 
commerce which Canning labelled for all time “the 
fault of the Dutch.” 


To return to Canning. We all hope that ere long he 
will have, in his little oasis of verdure in Westminster, 
as a companion of his statuesque solitude, St. 
Gaudens’s statue of Abraham Lincoln. They will enjoy 
each other’s society ; for both hated tyranny and loved 
a joke, and both were kindly natured men. Year after 
year I have noticed that the sparrows have made a nest 
under Canning’s right arm, and I was glad to see that 
it was not disturbed. I can fancy that Canning’s 
shade enjoys the sight. With their passion ‘or tidi- 
ness, and with that craze for cleanliness which Mr: W1lt 
Crooks once said was the most depressing attribute 07 
workhouses, the Dutch would have ruthlessly swept 
that nest away, and the act would have been as sinfu! 
as the refusal of hospitality to the birds who would 
build in the stackpipes on churches. Seeing those 
wirework cages designed to keep out birds, the gente 
St. Francis would achieve his nearest approach to a 
frown, unless he chanced to reflect that his feathered 
friends were really being protected from the “ dillowy 
grave” that ended the career of the hero of “ Tit- 
willow.” Not but what an occasional cleansing of our 
statues (which seems to be nobody’s business in 
London) would be beneficial. Sir Henry Irving’s 
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delicate lineaments, in the Charing Cross statue, are 
encased in a mask of soot, as if he had newly. made up 
for Othello: “ Haply for I am black ” More than 
that : the statue rather illustrates an observation I once 
heard the late Canon Barnett make about the excessive 
thoroughness of a certain lady: “ If she were going to 
play Othello, she would blacken herself all over.” 
Although the Charing Cross statue of Irving 1s, on 
the whole, rather fortunate in its site—it is in the heart 
of Theatreland, and the statue has a comprehensive 
view of the booksellers’ shops the scholarly actor loved 
to haunt in his hours of leisure, going into them with 
the intention of spending five pounds and coming away 
with a receipt for fifty—it is not well lighted, and that 
may partly account for the negroid appearance which 
is so flagrant a contradiction of Irving’s habitual 
pallor. But I, for one, hope that it will never be 
removed, unless Time, the great scene-shifter, removes 
the booksellers and the theatres from Charing Cross. 
Statues are notoriously peripatetic ; but it were pity to 
see the great tragedian resume his earlier character ol 
“walking gentleman.” It is odd that the district 
should hold one of the best of the several statues of 
Irving, and (in Leicester Square) the worst possible 
statue of Shakespeare. Butif statues are put up in the 
reasonable expectation that sooner or later they will 
be moved elsewhere, why not provide them witn 
chariot wheels—or at least castors! DIOGENES. 


THESE UATES. 


Branch Bank, Dublin. 

N this issue we reproduce a perspective drawing and 

a ground plan (see below) of the new branch bank 

in Sackville Street, Dublin, which is about to be 
erected for the Munster and Leinster Bank, Ltd., from 
designs by Messrs. McDonnell and Dixon, F.R.LA.L, 
architects, of 20, Ely Place, Dublin. The site of the 
new bank is at the corner of Sackville Street and 
Lower Abbey Street, and the entrance to the cash 
office is at the angle of these streets. The cash office 
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NEW PREMISES FOR’ THE MUNSTER AND LEINSTER BANK, 


SACKVILLE STREET. DUBLIN: GROUND-FLOOR PLAN. 
McDONNELL AND DIXON, F.R.1.A.I., ARCHITECTS. 


_ served to us in the doorways of West-end hou 


; 


is entered through a vestibule, which gives acces: 
circular space, around which are the counter an 
various desks for the staff. This arrangeme 
rather novel, and it has the advantage of ins 
ample light behind the counter and a clear space fi 
public. Four columns are carried up from the cot 
for constructional purposes, and they support an 
dome filled with brilliant mosaic glass, illuminate 
the day time, by transmitted light from the mezz; 
windows, and at night by electric light outside 
dome. The basement contains the larger s§ 
rooms, lavatory accommodation for the clerks 
The upper floors are devoted to a residence foi} 
manager. The exterior will be faced with Inishj 
granite and Portland stone dressings. 


Sarcophagus on the Wellington Memorial. 

The sarcophagus on the Wellington Memorial 
Pauls Cathedral, together with the recumbent : 
of the Duke, is executed in bronze throughout, 
the design of his detail, Alfred Stevens departed} 
considerably from conventional architectural m 
Indeed, very little of it can be traced to a strictly: 
tectural origin; and for this reason, perhaps, it 
the more interesting. In any case, the beauty} 
vigour of it cannot be denied. Stevens was a } 
crying in the mid-Victorian wilderness. That dj 
a period which is chiefly remarkable for its exec 
taste and the poverty of its artistic achievent 
Stevens should have produced what is uniyve} 
admitted to be a masterpiece of monumental desil 
probably the most extraordinary phenomenon ¢ 
art history of modern times. | 


A Steel Dog-grate of the Eighteenth Centur 
The steel dog-grate illustrated in this issi 
included in the collection of eighteenth-century n 
work at the Victoria and Albert Museum. Ir 
grace of its proportions and the delicacy of its ir: 
detail, we may detect unmistakable evidence 0} 
influence of Robert Adam, though, so far as w 
aware, there is nothing to prove his authorship. — 


Architectural Ideas in War Time. 

This drawing shows an architectural comf 
set, apparently, amid the rocks of a mountain f 
Below, steps lead up through rough boulders % 
lower entrance archway, while curving arow 
either, built out from the living rock, broad ro; 
converge upon a higher level. Above, and fill 
space between the heavy masses which rise on 
side,’ runs a colonnade of coupled column 
mounted in the centre by a monumental g 
statuary. 


An Adam Fanilight. 

Of all the designs of Robert Adam, those i 
lights are perhaps the most delightful. Abo 
cobwebs of metalwork there is a fascinating 
that exercises its spell over all observers. Wit 
simple elements—the semi-circle, the circle, th 
the scroll, the acanthus, the honeysuckle, and 
—Adam invented fanlights in amazing variety. 
times he would concentrate the interest within 
paratively small radius, allowing his spokes 
direct to the outer circumference, with perhap 
cobweb to link them up at the top. At o 
would divide his fanlight off into a series of 3 
spaced semi-circular compartments, and fill t 
intervals with bands of varied design—someé 
loose and sometimes of close texture. Over # 
of design he had a wonderful mastery, and we 
be thankful that so many of his fanlights are sti} 


elsewhere. The example illustrated on the€ 
page plate in this issue is now in the Vic 
Albert Museum. It was designed for the Hall 
Worshipful Company of Drapers, London. 
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STHEwAKEHITECTURAL. REVIEW.” 


FHE October number of the “Architectural 
Review” contains many features of topical 
interest. That which will probably attract most 

ntion is a reproduction of the Lincoln Memorial at 

cago by St. Gaudens. It was a replica of this 
fine work that, in the first instance, the American 
gce Centenary Committee proposed to send to 
aland for erection upon a site near Westminster 
hey. The circumstances of the slight contretemps 


+h arose when, later, it was decided to substitute a 
zie by the sculptor Barnard, are familiar te every- 
dy. Readers of this Journal will remember that, in 
menting upon the controversy which has, perhaps 
yewhat regrettably, arisen, we suggested that both 
gies might well be accommodated in this country. 
ely there 1s no dearth of vacant sites. Whatever 
@ be the merits of the Barnard statue, we feel quite 
ified, after seeing this reproduction, in saying that 
ay case the St. Gaudens statue must not be lost to 
s) Without question it is a great work of art. It is 
{ll-length study of Lincoln, who stands grasping in 
left hand the lapel of his coat, his head slightly 
ped, on his face an expression of mingled tender- 
? and sorrow. All the fine characteristics of the 
rt American seem to be embodied and expressed 
fis statue by St. Gaudens. Certainly we must have 
i tever else happens. 

‘nother feature of great topical interest is an illus- 
aed article on “The Working-Class Housing 
ke and its Solution,” by Mervyn E. Macartney, 
W, F.R.ILB.A. Mr. Macartney deals very ably and 
puctively with the questions of Design, Planning, 
estruction, and Cost. He maintains that an econo- 
ii] solution is only to be found in the adoption of 
ddard plans and designs. He demonstrates the 


fallacy of the contention that standardisation must 
necessarily make for monotony by showing alternative 
elevations (by Mr. J. J. Joass, F.R.I.B.A.) for the 
standard plan which was adapted by Lieut. Holloway 
from the Evesham Rural District Council’s Housing 
Scheme. These elevations show considerable variety 
both in material and treatment, and should effectually 
dispose of the “monotony” argument. Further 
evidence in support of his thesis is provided by the 
instance of the Whiteley Homes, Burhill, Walton-on- 
Thames, where a number of eminent architects, includ- 
ing Mr. Macartney himself, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A. Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., and Mr. Walter 
Cave, were given a standard plan to work upon, and 
succeeded’ in produqing an astonishing variety of 
elevational designs. Mr. -Macartney’s article is a 
remarkably concise and able survey of the whole 
subject, and it should be read by all who are interested 
in this vital problem of housing. 

In this issue, also, a number of illustrations are given 
of the memorial to Mary Baker Eddy, the founder of 
Christian Science, recently erected in Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, Cambridge, Mass., from the designs of that 
eminent American architect Mr. Egerton Swartwout. 

The concluding part is given of Mr. A. E. Richard- 
son’s delightful article on “Small Houses and Cottages 
at St. Albans,” from which the illustration below is 
taken. Mr. Richardson insists that, with the problem 
of economic building facing the Government, such 
charming examples of the past cannot be ignored. 

Under the title “ I]lumination and the Architect,” a 
useful statement is given of the principles underlying 
scientific lighting by electricity. Current architecture 


is represented by Mr. G. Gilbert Scott’s interesting 
church at Stonycroft, Liverpool. 


COTTAGES IN FISHPOOL STREET, ST. ALBANS. 
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RE-HOUSING 


LL Ee eee but none the less 

thoroughly and_ efficiently, the 
Society of Friends , ever since the outbreak 
of hostilities, has been actively engaged 
upon large programmes of work in con- 
nection with the war, not only on behaif 
of the civilian populations of war- 
devastated territory, but in other places 
where any sort of distress has been expe- 
rienced. The Society is strongly repre- 
sented in France, Russia, oleae and 
elsewhere, and in each case much useful 
work has been accomplished. In France 
in particular large schemes of re-housing 
and reconstruction have been undertaken. 


TY PES: DE CrINSSiS BES. PE TIRES Eeu 


We learn from a pamphlet which has been 
reprinted from “The Friend” that 
schemes of rebuilding in the departments 
of the Marne and Meuse, upon which the 
Society’s War Victims’ Relief Committee 
has been engaged for the past two years, 
are now practically complete ; the moment 
is opportune, cherefore, for a short account 
in these pages of the work which has been 
accomplished. 


The Western Marne and Aisne. 


When, at the end of 1914, the F.W.V.R. 
Expedition first entered the devastated 
villages of the Army zone, the efforts of 


RIES SENSBOISs 


ECHELLE DE DETAILS 


yavavavava: 


IN DEVASTATED FRANCE. 


the building groups were directed tf 
repair of farmhouses which had 

damaged by fire and bombarde 
during the battle of the Marne. 1 
villages of the Western Marne and i 
were built chiefly of brick and stone} 
sufficient of the walls of the building’ 
often remaining to carry a temporary 
over a part of it, which, with the insej 
of new doors and windows andi some'll 
floors, gave enough shelter to enablill 
farmers to return to the cultivation of & 
land. The provision of stabling ac 
modation for horses and cows was al 
as pressing a need as the housing otf 
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THE DEVASTATED AREAS OF FRANCE. 
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‘people, if the land was to be cultivated, 
and the repair of stables was therefore 
undertaken at the same time. For this 
‘early work, both materials and labour were 
the gift of the Society. During four or 
‘five months, with two small groups of 
workers helped by some French labour, 
‘twenty-two houses were repaired at an 
average cost of about £15, giving shelter 
to about seventy persons, in addition fo 
‘the restoration of fifteen stables. 


The Eastern Marne and Meuse. 

In the spring of 1915 permits were 
granted which allowed work to be begun 
in the villages of the Eastern Marne and 
the Department of the Meuse. Here the 
problem was of quite a different character. 
The villages, built almost entirely of 
timber-framed houses filled in wtth plaster 
and mud, had in many instances been 
practically razed to the ground during the 
invasion. Repair was impossible, and the 
only practical way of housing quickly and 
economically the large numbers of home- 
‘less people was by the construction of 
wooden huts. 

In co-operation with the departmental 
authorities, by whom the materials were 
provided, work was soon begun in the 
‘devastated villages between  Vitry-le- 
Francois and Bar-le-Duc, extending from 
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Glannes and Huiron in the west to Lahey- 
court in the east, a distance of nearly 
thirty miles. The frames for the huts 
were made in workshops in four different 
centres, and sent for erection by groups of 
builders in the villages. Eventually work 
was done in twenty-three villages, 358 huts 
being built at an average cost to the 
Department in material only of £27 per 
hut, and housing 1,267 persons at a cost of 
about £7 tos. per person. The total cost 
to the French authorities of this work was 
270,400 fr., or about £9,650, the labour, 
costing about 33 per cent. in addition to 
these figures, being the gift of the Society. 


Maisonnettes and Garden Villages. 

Towards the end of the Society’s work 
in the Marne and Meuse, owing to the 
high price of timber, the demand for a 
more permanent house, and the proximity 
of large brickfields, a small type of 
maisonnette was introduced, and of these 
seventy-five have been built in eleven 
villages, including the cités at Sermaize- 
les-Bains and  Pargny-sur-Saulx, the 
former containing twenty-four houses and 
the latter eleven.- These two groups of 


houses were built on garden village lines, 


and drains, roads and fences were part of 
the schemes. The seventy-five houses 
cost in materials and bricklayers’ labour 
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about £4,000, or £53 10s. per house 
persons being housed at a cost of fit 
per person. 

From these figures it is evident tha 
cost to the Society’s funds for bui 
work is no criterion of the material | 
of the work done, which, exclusiy 
labour, has cost nearlv £14,000, an. 
clusive of labour about £20,000, 
chief value of the work has, neverth: 
lain in the prevention of disease, 1 
must necessarily have followed up 
prolonged stay in cellars, stables, 
other unhealthy places. 

In addition to the work outlined a 
the Sermaize Hospital has been bu 
school at Huiron, and eleven we 
stables; alterations and additions tg 
hospital at Bettancourt Chateau 
been carried out, and some help has 
given in the erection of the hospital 
Maison des Parents at Revigny. — |} 


The Needs of the Refugees. 

The immediate problem of ho 
those who have been able to return t 
destroyed villages having been met 4 
as building is concerned, at least n 
villages to which the Society has 
access, attention has now been turm 
the needs of the refugees from dis 
further north, who now find what st 
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an in towns in all parts of France, 
particularly in those nearer to the 
Perhaps the worst conditions are 
oyes, in normal times a town of about 
5 inhabitants, with a total increase of 
) persons at the present time, includ- 
gldiers and their families, and 6,000 
ees. Chalons-sur-Marne, Bar-le-Duc, 
and many other towns are also 
badly overcrowded, accommodation 
ree, insanitary, and in many cases 
st impossible to obtain, and rents are 
y Future building work will aim at 
ing these conditions as far as pos- 
at the same time providing a stock 
ts which will be available for use in 
smvaded districts when this becomes 
sle. 
Movable Huts. 

arrangement with the French 
stry of the Interior, the Society is 
¢ngaged upon the construction of 100 
‘s (maisons démontables, or movable 
eventually intended for the Depart- 
of the Ardennes, which it is hoped 
e whilst awaiting the time when the 
tment shall be freed for housing 
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refugees from that Department now 
living in bad conditions in other parts of 
France. The first scheme, for the erec- 
tion of thirty of these huts for refugees at 
Troyes, has been accepted by the Prefec- 
ture of the Ardennes, and the Society hope 
also to work similarly for the Marne, 
Meuse, and other departments. When 
circumstances permit the refugees to re- 
turn to the north, these huts can be taken 
to pieces, transported and erected again 
in their own villages. 


Déle Building Camp. 

For the construction of these huts a 
large workshop has been opened at Dédle 
in the Jura, where an unfinished school 
building has been placed at the disposal 
of the Society for that purpose. The town 
is located near the greatest timber-growing 
district of France, the Jura mountains, 
and is well situated, with facilities for rail 
and water transport both for receiving 
material and for sending away the frames 
of the finished huts. Another construction 


“camp is being established at Ornans, near 


Besancon. The Society hopes to be able 


Mr 
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to turn out huts rapidly when the reinstal- 
lation is complete, and to keep employed. 
several groups of men to erect them in 
various towns overcrowded by refugees, of 
whom there are over a million in different 
parts of France. ‘The cost of materials for 
a two-room hut is about £40, and for a 
three-room hut £58. 

Proposals for the use of maisons 
démontables for tubercular patients, andi 
for other purposes, have: also been made, 
and the huts should prove very useful in 
helping to give the refugees more sanitary 
and cheaper shelter, and at the same time: 
provide a stock of houses which will en- 
able them to return to their villages as. 
soon as that becomes possible. The work 
is being very considerably extended at the 
present time, owing to the addition of 
about 1oo workers who have come over 
from America in order to give their assist- 
ance. It is now the joint work of English 
and American Friends. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
various types of buildings that have been 
erected. Readers who desire to support 
the excellent work of the Society af 
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LAY-OUT OF WORKING-CLASS COTTAGES IN THE RECONSTRUCTED. VILLAGE OF SERMAIZE-LES-BAINS, MARNE. 
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Friends should send subscriptions to Miss 
A. Ruth Fry, 91, Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C.2. and gifts of clothing to Miss Ethel 
M. Ashby, 22, New Street Square, London, 
ECA 


SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 
REPORT ON HOUSING. 


A valuable report of the Housing Com- 
mittee of the Surveyors’ Institution has 
been published at the Institution, 12, 
Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 
It is explained that, as a sequel to their 
recent report on housing emergency 
schemes for the purpose of providing em- 
ployment after the war, the committee were 
desired by council minute of December 11, 
1916, to extend their inquiry to the causes 
which had given rise to shortage of hous: 
ing accommodation for the working 
‘classes. For this purpose .Sir Robert 
Thompson and Mr. Edwin Savill were 
added to the committee. Owing to ill- 
health the former was reluctantly com- 
pelled to retire from the committee early 
in their proceedings, but the Council were 
fortunately able to obtain. the services of 
Mr. J. George Head in his place. 

The terms of the reference were: “To 
consider and report to the Council as to 
the factors which in England and Wales 
have been mainly instrumental in checking 
the erection of houses for the working 
classes ’’; and the form of words selected 
by the Council seemed to the committee to 
relieve them from the necessitv of dealing 
exhaustively with the question whether a 
shortage did as a fact exist. 

A summary of recommendations ap- 
pended to the report is as follows. All its 
points are, of course, elaborated in the re- 
port, which, due allowance being made for 
its special point of view, is a valuable con- 
tribution to the subject: 

1. The National Exchequer should con- 
tribute a larger proportion of the present 
expenditure on National Services, such as 
education, poor relief, police, etc. 

2. The greater proportion of further in- 
creases in the cost of National Services 
should be borne out of national and not out 
of local funds. 

3. Some appeal against obsolete or un- 
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VILLERS-AUX-VENTS, MEUSE. 


duly restrictive building by-laws should be 
provided. 

4. An amendment of the Housing, Town 
Planning, etc., Act, 1909, is required to 
prevent unduly prolonged check on build- 
ing between the introduction and approval 


of a town-planning scheme. 


5. If increment value duty and rever- 
sion duty are to continue, they should not 
apply to houses coming within the provi- 
sions of Section 14 of the Housing, Town 
Planning, etc., Act, 1909. 


6. If increment value duty is to continue 
it should be payable only in respect of real- 


CONSTRUCTING A HUT IN THE DEVASTATED AREA. 


ised increases in the actual value of 
bare land. 

7. Undeveloped land duty should 
repealed. 

8. The activities of building societ 
should be encouraged. 

9. The facilities provided by Section 
of the Housing Act, 1890, as amended 
the 1909 Act, for enabling approved co 
panies, societies, and individuals to obti 
capital for the erection of cottages, sho 
be extended. 

10. Special provision might be made 
the purpose of assisting persons desirous 
purchasing houses. 

11. The precedent of the Housi 
(No. 2) Act, 1914, of a bonus given byt 
Treasury to meet the additional cost of1 
mediate building should be followed a 
extended to individuals as well as to lo 
authorities and authorised societies. 

12. The price of finished materi 
might be kept down by the wider adopti 
of standardisation. 


Rural Districts. 


13. That owners of cottages should ta 
such opportunities as may offer of fixi 
rents at the lettable value. 


14. That where, after inquiry byt 
Board of Agriculture, a shortage of hou 
for the natural requirements of a parish 
district is found to exist, the provisions 
the Housing (No. 2) Act, 1914, should 
put into force; andi if the landowners 
not themselves erect the necessary hous 
the sites should be obtainable at t 
market price of the land, if necessa 
under compulsory powers. 

15. That where the shortage is found 
the Board of Agriculture to be due tot 
housing provision for the ordinary requll 
ments of the district being taken up 


oyees of the Government, local autho- 
, or Statutory companies, those bodies 
ld be required to supply sufficient ac- 
nodation for their own needs in the 
t of the landowners not exercising 
option to do so. 

That where cottages are built under 
tbove Act, garden ground of not less 
‘one-tenth of an acre should) be sup- 


‘That where the owner himself 
is to build after a shortage of houses 
een found to exist by the Board of 
sulture, he should be placed upon an 
lity with local authorities or authorised 
wes building under the above Act with 
1 to the financing of his operations, 
ding that he fulfils such conditions as 
ams, water supply, garden ground, and 
, as the Board of Agriculture may lay 


prised societies for the purpose of ob- 
1g the financial assistance for building 
red to in the previous paragraph. 

That the Board of Agriculture 
d be empowered, in all cases dealt 
by them under 4, to modify or amend 


NEWS ITEMS. 


london’s New County Hall 
Commandeered. 

is stated that the new County Hall, 
minster, which is still incomplete, 
een taken over by the Army Conncil, 
all be fitted up as temporary offices. 


nstitution of Mechanical Engineers. 
general meeting of the Institution of 
anical Engineers was held at Great 
fe Street, Westminster, on Friday, 
yer 19, at six p.m., when a paper was 
by Mr. Oswald Wans entitled, ‘‘ A 
varison of the Working Costs of the 
ipal Prime Movers.’’ 


An Employer's Duty. 
fulations require employers of labour 
ike a return of all male employees 
ixteen years of age (on Form D.R.17 
lable at any post office) to the 
ting officer of the district in which 
en work. A duplicate form should 
pt by the employer on the premises, 
oth should be revised monthly if the 
on arises. Failure to comply with 
tegulation entails heavy penalties 
Defence of Realm Regulations, 41a. 


The National Labour Supply. 

2 Building Trades Central Advisory 
uittee, which advises and assists the 
try of Labour on matters affecting 
eople in that industry which arise 
‘administration of Employment Ex- 
es, has held a meeting at which the 
Ing, among other subjects, were con- 
d: The Central London building 
, the exchanges and _ relations 
én the National Service Department 
jhe Employment Department, and 
ery which it is now proposed to 
» to secure the most economical use 
National labour supply. 


| Business Change. 

understand that the old-established 
8s of Messrs. E. H. Shorland and 
*t, Failsworth, Manchester, has been 
ed of by private treaty. In future 
qwiries, orders, and correspondence 


¢ 
A 


that will prevail after the war. 
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relating to their Ventilating Department 
(including the supply of Shorlands’ exhaust 
ventilators and fresh-air inlets, etc.) should 
be addressed to Messrs. Henry Hargreaves 
and Sons, ventilating engineers, Bury, 
Lancashire, All inquiries, orders, and cor- 
respondence relating to the patent “ Man- 
chester ’’ stoves and grates and the Heating 
Department generally, should be addressed 
to Messrs. George Wright, Ltd., of Burton 
Weir Works, Rotherham, 155, Queen Vic- 
toria Street, London, E.C., and 83, Bridge 
Street, Manchester, 


Memorial in St. Paul’s to Sir George 
Martin. 

A memorial tablet to Sir George Martin, 
late organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, will 
be unveiled in the crypt of the cathedral 
by Sir Alexander Mackenzie on Wednes- 
day, October 31, at three p.m. The fund, 
which now amounts to £1,361 2s. 8d., will 
be closed on October 31. After paying 
for the tablet, which is the work of 
Mr. Henry Pegram, A.R.A., the balance 
will be invested in the purchase of an 
annuity in Lady Martin’s name, but at 
her death an equivalent sum will be in- 
vested to provide a Sir George Martin 
scholarship or scholarships for boys leav- 
ing the choir school. 


Australian War Memorial. 


A memorial to the men of the First 
Training Battalion, Australian Imperial 
Forces, which has been erected at Durring- 
ton, near Amesbury, Salisbury, and has 
just been unveiled takes the form of a mas- 
sive obelisk and bases in the rugged red 
Scotch granite, standing altogether 15 ft. 
high, with the arms of the Australian Com- 
monwealth in bronze. The following in- 
scription is boldly carved: “ Tio the glory 
of God and in memorv of the men of the 


First Training Battalion, Australian Impe- 


rial Forces, who died on active service at 
Lark Hill. Erected by their comrades, 
1917. ‘Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends. ’”’ 


NATIONAL HOUSING SCHEME: 
GOVERNMENT INTENTIONS. 


The Government has decided that the 
new national housing scheme shall be con- 
trolled and directed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The returns and reports 
already received from the city, borough, 
town, and district councils throughout the 
country show that about 100,000 new work- 
men's dwellings are urgently required, but 
it can be stated that from 150,000 to 
200,000 will be erected to meet the after- 
war conditions. It was intimated at the 
Local Government Board last week that 
the Government will be asked to make a 
grant of a subsidy of several million 
pounds for the erection of the houses, but 
this subsidy will be purely a temporary 
measure to meet the abnormal conditions 
The type 
and size of the houses will vary according 
to the district in which they are built, but 
all the parts will be standardised, from the 
bricks to window fittings. In every pos- 
sible case gardens will be provided for the 
purpose of food cultivation, and the Local 
Government Board will encourage the 
local authorities to purchase land for this 
purpose, it being realised that the working- 
man’s garden will be of national value in 
the years of world-shortage of food follow- 


_ ing the war. 


xiii. 


HOUSING MOVEMENTS. 


Barrow’s Concrete Houses. 

Some of the 500 semi-permanent houses 
to be built by the Government at Barrow 
will be of concrete and have four or five 
rooms. Some will be ready by Christmas, 
and all are to be finished by March. The 
500 permanent houses will also have four 
or five rooms, and the plans are described 
as ‘* zesthetic as well as sanitary.’’ In the 
meantime munition workers will be billeted 
by voluntary and, if necessary, compul- 
sory methods by the Central Billeting 
Board. 7 


Housing Scheme as War Memorial. 


The suggestion that Liverpool’s principal 
war memorial should take the shape of a 


big: rehousing scheme is being very 
sympathetically received in responsible 


quarters as well as by the public generally. 
It is being felt that the sacrifices of the 
war are worthy of commemoration not 
merely by means of an architectural em- 
bellishment or two, but by a large scheme 
of social reform which will make the city 
life of the future healthier and happier 
and more dignified than it is to-day. The 
total elimination of slums and the substi- 
tution for them of central garden colonies 
will be some compensation for the cost and 
wastage of the war. 


Housing and Discontent. 

The report of the Royal Commission on 
the Housing of the Industrial Population 
of Scotland, which has been issued as a 
Blue Book, says the insistent demand for 
better accommodation can no longer be 
safely disregarded, and is justified by the 
appalling state of congestion among all 
the labouring classes, rural and urban. At 
least 50 per cent. of one-room houses and 
15 per cent. of two-room houses ought to 
be replaced by new erections, and if over- 
crowding were taken to mean more than 
three persons per room it would be neces- 
sary to displace more than 284,000 of the 
population. The Commissioners are satis- 
fied that the State alone can meet the pre- 
sent discontent. 


Braintree. 

The Braintree Rural District Council 
have adopted the recommendations of the 
Housing Committee for the building of - 
115 cottages in the parishes around 
Braintree under the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Act, providing financial assist- 
ance is forthcoming at the close of the 
war. The scheme provides for fifty-four 
cottages at Bocking, where dwellings are 
urgently needed for workers of the 
mechanic class ; twelve at Hatfield Peverel, 
eight at Panfield, eight at Shalford, seven 
at White Notley, six at Great Coggeshall, 
and four in each of the following parishes : 
Bradwell, Cressing, Little Coggeshall, 
Pattiswick, and Great Ealing. 


Lectures on Housing. 

It is announced that Professor S. D. 
Adshead, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., is to deliver at 
University College, Gower Street, six 
public lectures on “Housing Problems 
after the War” (illustrated with lantern 
slides), on Tuesdays at five p.m., begin- 
ning November 6, 1917. At the first lec- 
ture the chair will be taken by the Right 
Hon. Christopher Addison, M.P., Minister 
of Reconstruction. Admission is free. 
Application for tickets, accompanied by a 
stamped and addressed envelope, should be 
made to the secretary, Walter W. Seton, 
MAL 1). Lit, 
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the reach of everyene. 


PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


“THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for ‘' Wants,”’ &c., at a figure well within 


Advertisers are purchasing the errculatien of a paper in buying space fer their announcements, and 


we are able to anneunce that “ The Weekly Nett Sale ef The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 


than that ef any ether Architectural Jeurnal.”’ 


Appeintments Wanted. 


4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3a 
BUILDER’S Foreman of Works seeks re-engage- 
ment. Thoroughly practical and reliable. Eighteen 
years’ experience as Builder’s Foreman Trade. Car- 
penter and Joiner. Aged 44, Up-to-date refer- 
ences. Town or country.—F, S., 52, Kingsley Road, 
Wimbledon, 8.W.19. 


CONCRETE, Block, Slab, Situ. Experienced Fore- 
man. Accustomed to making and fixing from 
plans. Centreing, saw-bench, ete. Aged 45.—W., 26, 
Cobourg Road, Old Kent Road, London §,K.5 


FOREMAN Mason or General disengaged. Good 
manager, setter-out, draughtsman, etc. Yard or 
job.—A. J. L., 66, Chaucer Road, London, E.7. 


GENERAL Foreman seeks re-engagement. Reliable, 
energetic. First-class references. Well up in ferro- 
concrete, Aged 45.—E. P., 35, Crescent Lane, Clap- 
ham, 8.W. 


Thoroughly competent. New 
Fifteen years’ experience with 


GENERAL Foreman. 
or dilapidations. 


leading London builders. Good references. Car- 
penter.—Builder, 133, Lilford Road, Camberwell, 
S.E.5. 

GRAINING, Marbling, etc., wanted, Good and 


effective work- at moderate prices.—Wall, 23, Ches- 
terfield Road, Leyton, E.10. 


PAPERHANGER (expert) wants Piecework.—G. D., 
37, Broomsleigh Street, West Hampstead, N.W.6. 


QUANTITIES and Estimating undertaken very suc- 
cessfully for Builders and Contractors, Provinces or 
London. Highest recommendations.—Charles Tyler 
King (over 30 years Building Contractor at Seven- 
oaks), London Road, Sevenoaks. 55 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerks. of 
Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying to 
the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
toad, S.W. Competent foremen and clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association, 


WORKING Foreman of Decorators and Grainers 
(over military age) seeks situation, First-class 
refs.—A. Lyon, 8, Dingwall Road, Earlsfield, S.W. 


’ 


WOOD CARVER (Architectural), ineligible —for 
Army, wants work, town or country.—G@. Ratcliff, 
35, Temple Street, Cowley Road, Oxford. 


Appeintments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


GENERAL Foreman wanted to superintend repairs 
to house property, Carpenter and joiner by trade 
preferred._State age, qualifications, and salary re- 
quired, to Lion Brewery Co., Ltd., Building Dept., 
40, Sutton street, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, S§,E. 


JUNIOR Architect and Survyeyor’s Assistant re- 
quired, who can measure and plot plans of buila- 


ings, etc., accurately.—Write, stating salary re- 
quired and qualifications fully, 8. A., Box 5201, 
Willings, 125, Strand, W.C.2. 49 


PAINTER.—Working Foreman required for first- 
class work; must be good colorist, good organiser, 
and able to estimate cost of work.—Write, stating 
age, qualifications, and experience, Box 53. 


Miseellaneeus. 
6d. per line. 


LADY Decorator wishes to dispose for cash, owing 
to ill-health, of well-established high-class furnish- 
ing and decorating business. Excellent premises 
at moderate rent situated in the West End of 
London. Inspection of premises, stock, etc., by 
appointment.—Box 56, 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent On approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross hod 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES AND SLEW Gin FOR ENGINEERING 
R 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 

London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


a 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road). 


FOR SALE.—Large quantity of 12 in., 9 in., and 
4 in. $.G. pipes, bends, junctions) ete. Apply in 
first instance to Frank Hayes, Century Buildings, 
North John Street, Liverpool. 5 


Educational Announcements, — i 
6d. per line. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. | 


Special personal system of preparations by | 
respondence or private tuition, Bond and Ba 
(A. G, Bond, B.A., Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosy: 
Road, S.W. Tel. 7036 Victoria, 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT, 


of Sir Walter Gilbey, 1 
decd. ; ; 


FREEHOLD PROPERTIES in and around 
BISHOPS STORTFORD, HERTS. : 
Miles from London, 14 from Hertford, and 
from Cambridge, Frequent train ‘service, 
Comprising ARABLE and PASTURE FARMS. 
GT. HAVERS & daa ree oa FARMS, abt, 1 
cres. 
CLAYPITS FARM, about 115 Acres. 


SOUTH MILL FARM, about 51 Acres. 
PARSONAGE MILL FARM, about 51 <Aerés, 


‘““ALMA COTTAGE,” Station Road, la, 2r 2 
let at £40 p.a. 

No. 14, WARWICK ROAD. 
agreement; rent £37 10s. 


The FREEHOLD BUTCHER’S SHOP and Pf 
MISES, No. 20, NORTH STREET. Excellent pi 
tion. Let until March, 1921, at £140 per annum, 

BISHOPS STORTFORD LAUNDRY, 
with residence and extensive buildings. Let 
Lease at £130 per annum. 


By order of the Exors. 


i) 
bo 
elm 


Let on 


SMITHY and YARD, Hadham Road, near Noi 
Street. Let at £30 per annum. 
Also several Blocks of 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, 
with frontages to the London Road, Rye Stre 


South Street, and Station Road. Suitable 
Building, Factory or Business Premises, and num 
ous Other lots, comprising Enclosures of Pasture a 
Accommodation Land, Small Holdings, and ©) 
tages. Also the Residence, Grounds, and Stabli 
at Stansted, Essex, known as ‘* Spenser Hous 
Silver Street, and Building Land adjoining 
Chapel Hill, with 310 feet frontage, : 


€ 
MESSRS. DANIEL WATNEY and SONS, in 0 
junction with Messrs, G. E. SWORDER and 80) 
are instructed to SELL the above by AUCTIO 
at Bishops Stortford, on a date to be announ¢ 
shortly. Particulars and plans when ready 
Messrs. Baileys, Shaw, and Gillett, Solicitors, 
Berners Street, W.1; of Messrs, G. E. Sworder a) 
Sons, Bishops Stortford; and of the Auctionee) 
4a, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, E.C.2. 


The Rebuilding of Belgium. 


EVERY far-seeing business man knows that the resolu- 

tions adopted unanimously at the Allies’ Economic 
Conference held in Paris opened up tremendous oppor- 
In order to derive full benefits from 
the policy to be adopted, it is essential for English con- 
tractors and manufacturers to acquaint themselves with all 
the requirements and conditions affecting their business 


tunities for the future. 


on the Continent. 


An enlightening and valuable book embodying the needs of 
Belgium with respect to the Building Trade has been written 
by two eminent Belgians for the express purpose of showing 
English contractors and manufacturers frankly and clearly 
how this side of the Belgian trade is to be captured. 

Every contractor and manufacturer should have 
Postage 1d. inland. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS’ LIMITED 
27-29, TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1 


Price 1/. 


a copy. 
PY Price 1/- 


“French-English Glossary of Architectural 
and Building Trade Terms.” 


T seems to be evident that the French language will be 
almost an essential under the new conditions of trade which 
are so rapidly opening before contractors and manufacturetfs. 


No ordinary knowledge of French, however, includes 
technical and trade terms, and such terms are not to be found 
in the ordinary dictionary. 

The book contains a useful collection of words and phrases 
most commonly in use in the building and_ kindred 
industries—just those very terms which are most difficult to 
find when they are wanted. Such a book is practically an 
essential to every manfacturer and contractor, 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS LIMITED 
27-29, TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


Postage 1d. inland. 
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NATIONAL PAPER ECONOMY. 


ing to the very necessary Government restric- 
on paper supplies, all elements of waste must 
igorously excluded. Our readers, we are sure, 
lie diy assist in promoting this object, which is 
ymin national economy. They can co-operate 
lus effectually in either of two ways—(1) By 
Wag a direct subscription for this Journal, or (2) 
lacing with a newsagent an order for tts regular 
jery. Casual purchases—now here, now there— 
@2 a serious discrepancy between supply and 
nd, and cause a wastage of effort and materials 
could obviously be reduced to a minimum but 
\he casual and erratic purchasing which we 
jstly ask our readers to avoid. 


/means practising what it preaches in the matter of 
economy are becoming very frequent, and are 
supported by specific instances, many of which 
to paper or stationery. One gentleman writes to 
/ress to say that he has received, at various times, 
different Government Departments, enough 
nents to paper a large room; and a _ prominent 
ling contractor has shown us six copies of a docu- 
that need not have been duplicated. These seem 
ive been supplied on some sort of barrage principle 
are, of course, restrictive in their message), in 
1a great deal of shrapnel is fired off on the chance 
ome of it may hit the mark. In normal times this 
lity would be highly esteemed. An employer 
> business comprises many departments might be 
0 distribute the documents among his managers ; 
ja the present time of dearth and stringency he 
1 willingly forgo this convenience and make a 
»impression suffice. Moreover, the extravagance 
sinstance is deadly thorough, the much-multiplied 
‘nent being printed in large type, very widely 
(d, on foolscap paper, with ample margins and a 
(gious blank extending to half a page. As there 
/ur pages of it, where two would have sufficea, it 
(vs that the avoidable wastage of paper is 4 X 6 = 
2 = 22 pages of good foolscap. Multiply this by 
he unknown number of firms to whom it was 
ssed, and by the number of other more or less 
i“ documents which succeed each other with 
dering prodigality, and then consider the fine 
€ to which machinery and labour, paper and ink, 
»eing employed in exemplification of national 
Wmy. Public admonitions to “Eat Less Bread” 
| probably be found, if the facts were ascertain- 
to countervail the value of the saving they 
And the huge posters mainly advocating thrift 
|sonomy negative the idea by their obvious extra- 
ice in the matter of space and paper. It need 
7 be said that these observations are offered in no 
1g spirit. It is because we are anxious to assist 
‘overnment in their quest of economy that we 
jre to point out one direction in which they seem 
themselves straying from the appointed path, 
| which we should all proceed the more blithely for 

discouraging example. 

* * * * 


J. B. Gass, in his interesting presidential address 
> Manchester Society of Architects, marshalled 
ably the arguments for registration. By this 


2 
- 


time they are all very familiar, but their occasional 
restatement is therefore the more necessary, lest the 
fire die down into smouldering ineffectiveness. There 
can be no question, we think, that the subject derives 
fresh vitality from the force of circumstances. Organi- 
sation, or reorganisation, is to become a general pro- 
cess, Our insular mistrust of it having sunk to insigni- 
ficance in face of the marvels it has wrought in creating 
such vast armies of fighters and workers, and in other 
ways coping successfully with unprecedented condi- 
tions. Consequently, the more immediate danger 
seems to be, not that we shall continue to disdain it,but 
that we shall perhaps become too deeply enamoured 
of it. To love it for its own sake, to become absorbed 
in the machinery rather than in the product, as some 
enthusiasts are sure to do, will tend to bring organisa- 
tion into unmerited disrepute, and to set up reaction. 
Registration being now inevitable , care must be take. 
to turn it to the best account, not merely for the pro- 
fession but for the art of architecture. Thete must be, 
for instance, no question of the competency of the 
architect admitted to the register. If registration is 
really to raise the status of the profession, proof of 
training must be a condition precedent; and registra- 
tion should therefore have the immediate effect of 
reorganising architectural education on an extende 
scale and upon less casual lines. Moreover, it will 1 
necessary to insist more strongly than ever on the 
maintenance of a high standard of general education : 
and on these points the profession of architecture 
should not be inferior to the standard insisted upon in 
law and medicine. No doubt the R.I.B.A. and the 
Society of Architects are making careful provision for 
standing and qualification ; but trouble may arise when 
the Registration Bill—we trust that there will be but 
one—goes through the ordeal of committees, and very 
dexterous steering will be required to bring it out 
unspoilt. A sterile Bill would be worse than none at 
all, for it would defeat its nominal object and obstruct 
progress. : 

There should be no difficulty in recruiting men of the 
right type for a profession than which, as Mr. Gass 
observes, in his Presidential address to the Manchester 
Society of Architects, there is none “in which the 
interests are more. varied or the opportunities 
for usefulness and happiness greater.” True, 
the chances of acquiring wealth and fame are 
less abundant; but there is rich compensation 
in the enjoyment which the right type of architect 
can derive from the exercise of his profession, 
his art, his science. With every fresh design there 
arise problems that he rejoices to master, difficulties 
that he delights to overcome ; and to the exultation of 
the artist there is added the satisfaction that he has 
produced something that is useful as well as beautiful 
—something substantial, tangible, abiding—something 
that will be admired and serviceable long after he is 
forgotten.. He can do that which increases the enjoy- 
ment and helps to conserve the health of the com- 
munity. It is a proud privilege for one who loves his 
fellow-men. No painter, no sculptor, can claim this 
completeness of service to art and utility; and neither 
of them has so much need to study social needs and 
conditions and idiosyncrasies. Nzhkzl humanum me 
alienum puto must be his motto. As he has to house 
humanity he needs must understand it in all its phases. 
Architecture is so fascinating a pursuit because of its 
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human interests, and these, by their diversity, should 
make the architect the most versatile and adaptable of 
men. For not even the engineer, whose boast it is that 
he is equal to every occasion, and can go anywhere and 
do everything, has equal opportunities for all-round 
observation and for the cultivation of a many-sided 
character, for seeing human nature steadily and seeing 


it whole. 
* * * * 


It was inevitable that the advocacy of better factory 
buildings should be opposed by reactionary objectors. 
One of them says, in effect, “ What do factory-workers 
care for architectural appearance? Not a jot! All 
this fine talk about its influence on their minds and lives 
is sheer rubbish, and the same verdict applies to the 
sentimental nonsense about the appearance of schools.” 
This, of course, is nothing more than absolute dog- 
matism, unsupported by any attempt at argument. It 
is not worth notice except as a sample of the kind of 
opposition that invariably obstructs reform, and will 
have to be met and overcome with respect to factories 
and schools. To overcome it by reasoning is as hope- 
less as explaining colour-effects to the born-blind or 
music to the deaf-mute. Any appeal to the known 
effects of environment would be scouted as weak 
credulity, and would merely confirm the objectors in 
their obstinacy. Their conversion can only be effected, 
as a rule, by the failure of their obsolete methods in the 
unequal competition against more progressive policy. 
And even when they have to admit defeat, they are 
prone to attribute it to any and every cause but their 
own purblind obstinacy. In the endeavour to_per- 
suade such clients to build aright, the architect is fortu- 
nately able to point to the example of American 
manufacturers, who have firm faith in architectural 
appearance and scientific lay-out as “ business proposi- 
tions.” What has been done in this direction by 
British as well as American manufacturers is copiously 
exemplified in the timely book on “The Design and 
Construction of Modern Industrial Buildings ” recently 
published by Technical Journals, Ltd., and the large 
collection of examples there shown should convince 
most completely those few waverers who are disposed 
to hearken to reactionary counsels. 


co * % * 


In the House of Commons last Wednesday, Sir 
Alfred Mond, First Commissioner of Works, in answer- 
ing questions by Mr. King, the member for North 
Somerset, stated that he was in possession of a photo- 
graph of the St. Gaudens statue of President Lincoln, 
and was endeavouring to get a photograph of the 
statue by Barnard. When he had both photographs 
he would be “ very glad to place them in the tea-room 
of the House of Commons.” But what would be the 
grounds of his gladness? Mr. King had suggested 
that an opportunity should be given to the House of 
Commons, and to recognised authorities on civic art, to 
make suggestions before any statue offered by any 
mrivate persons was accepted for erection in London. 
Sir Alfred Mond replied that he did not consider that 
this suggestion was at all practical. In the name of 
common sense, why not? Quite obviously thus 1s the 
only practical and businesslike course to take. It is 


consulting the persons who know, and is every whit as - 


practical as consulting a doctor or a lawyer on their 
respective subjects of special knowledge. It cannot 
be supposed that, since the remote days of Mr. Acton 
Smee Ayrton, any First Commissioner would, with 
self-sufficient complacency, dispense with competent 
advice on such matters. Doubtless Sir A. Mond has 
consulted expert opinion in this matter of the statues. 
If he has not. the neglect of so elementary a precaution 
is inexcusable; if he has, then there is no sufficient 
reason for refusing to extend the principle; and if the 
exhibition of those photographs in the tea-room 1s not 
intended to elicit advice, but merely to gratify curiosity, 


it will be idle, and a temptation to idleness. We pl 
for a larger view of the arts than this paltry ineic 
suggests. : . 
* * *% * 
Some brief observations last week on ol 
prompt the further reflection that, as a rule, provi 
cities are much better off in this 
than are most of the London suburbs, Mt 
many of the alleged town -halls are the i 
nificant survivals of the old vestry - halls, y 
are often mere offices for the rate-collectors 
their clerks, and inadequate at that. These 
are rather lucky when they are not afraid to o 
windows of their stuffy rooms because of the 
the scavenging and refuse carts and stables i 
adjoining outhouses. London suburbs are—man 
them—badly in need of adequate town-halls, | 
prising not only offices and rooms for the transac 
of business, but assembly-rooms where public mee 
could be ‘held ; but at present the metropolitan b 
councils are too strongly obsessed by the old par 
spirit to build consonantly with their compara 
new dignity. New mayor is but vestry chairman 
large. 
% 2 # % 


A slight tendency towards the general subterra 
inclinations of the moment was manifest at a 
meeting of Birmingham City Council. An 
road scheme which was outlined made further p 
for tramways, but it was objected that the 
adoption of tube railways would make tramway 
sions unnecessary. Tube railways, indeed, hav 
assumed an importance that might never have 
to them but for their convenience as bom 
shelters. This ancillary function was not ment 
Birmingham, but recognition of it may very wellh 
been present in the minds of the burgesses, and iti 
possibly be a deciding factor in many @ 
directions. It has long been a favourite ¢ 
tion of ours that railways passing through ci 
should do it subterraneously—that the 
ground and tube railways of London, 
New York, and elsewhere, point to the obsolese 
the earlier and more primitive system of above-si 
lines. Hence ugly railway bridges such as those 
which London is afflicted are an anachront 
merely because they are an eyesore and a nuisa 
because they offer landmarks and bomb-mark 
enemy, whereas the concealed railway is not 0 
from these disadvantages, but affords effectual sh 
from raids—a matter that may be considered compi 
tively insignificant just now, but is bound to 
immense importance in relation to future developme 
of aerial warfare. Underground cities, too—at I¢ 
cities of refuge—may be among the commonpla¢ 
the not very distant future, and then we shall ge 
gency entrances as well as the more familiar em 


eXItS. 


* * * * 


In the House of Lords last Friday, the final ap 
in the pre-war contract case of the Metro 
Water Board v. Messrs. Dick Kerr and Co., L 
heard before the Lord Chancellor and Lords D 
Atkinson, and Parmoor. It will be fresh 
memory of our readers that the main point 1n 
was whether or not a contract for the constru 
a reservoir at Littleton had been determined b 
pension at the order of the Ministry of Munitio 
the court of first instance, Mr. Justice Bray gr 
declaration that the contract had not been abr 
and that the contractors’ plant became the pro 
the Board. This judgment having been revet 
appeal, the case was carried to the House of 
where their lordships, without calling on coums 
the respondents, intimated that they would res¢ 
judgment. 


a 
ob. 


MORE or less casual intimation that the cus- 
tomary evening hate was on had kept us indoors, 
because the shrapnel-proof overall and bomb- 

sting umbrella are not yet produced commercially. 
after an hour or two of expectancy, we heard no 
s and saw no searchlights, | went out to scan the 
s. I was just turning back to report that the night 

serenely peaceful, when through the darkness 
e rushed the messenger of death—whizz, bang, 
h, That was all; but it was enough. It was a 
, hot from the blue, but from the blackness—of the 
s and of the heart of the enemy of humanity. Soon 
twards I heard that, simultaneously with the crash, 
e poor little houses less than half a mile away had 
1 utterly demolished, killing fifteen — persons, 
tly children. It is probable that the dastardly 
derers found a swift and fiery retribution in 
nee; but one is daunted by the thought that while 
€ poor dupes and tools have perished—and I can- 
pretend to feel any marked excess of pity for them 
ier malignant instigators will perhaps escape, on 
side of the Styx, the just reward of their devilish 
Js. It is a depressing thought, and I will not dwell 


ot even Mr. Norman Angell, I suppose, believes 
e confidently that this is “the war that will end all 
3” When it is over, and while its horrors are still 
4in the memory, there will be, no doubt, a general 
ust for it. Afterwards there will come a genera- 
to whom war is not a reality, but only something 
ad about with delicious tremors, perchance to gloat 
. Experience, to be valued, must be purely per- 
J, and dearly bought. “ You cannot put old heads 
‘oung shoulders”; and as the son of a thrifty man 
‘ten a squanderer, it may be only too confidently 
cipated that the heirs of peace will make haste to 
pate their unearned heritage. And so this mad 
world goes round in its eccentric orbit. Until 
millennium it will never be quit of its hot- 
led and cold-hearted Junkers or their equivalent 
inal lunatics, nor of the wretched persons they so 
‘tfully sacrifice, and whom they reward with the 
e of “cannon-fodder.” And as all former wars 
! comparatively primitive in their engines of 
‘uction so it may be inferred that the limit of their 
tfulness has been by no means reached. 

%* * ae 


is easier to imagine that in the next great war the 
unery of offensive operations in the air will have 
brought to diabolical perfection than that ade- 
€ protection against them can be devised above 
md. For a time—until concentration on~ the 
ustry of high explosives has achieved its worst— 
‘monolithic houses with deep basements may 
Ourturn. Afterwards it may be found necessary 
‘Onstruct subterranean towns on tube-railway 
aples. Ultimately we may achieve the conditions 
‘bed in that much-neglected and almost forgotten 
de force of Lord Lytton’s—“ The Coming Race.” 
Qn, it will be remembered, makes much of the 
dded idea that war can be made so terrible that no 
Jare resort to it. The age of envy and hate, of 
* passions, of constant social changes more or less 
nt, had been “finally brought to a close, at least 
ig the nobler and more intellectual populations, by 
Tadual discovery of the latent powers stored in the 
‘tmeating fluid which they denominate Vril.” It 
‘destroy or heal, and could enable you to learn 
tages while you slept. Also it could be made to 
Tocks; and as a lighting medium it could give 
Sto the half watt or the whole watt, or any sort of 
whatever. “The fire lodged in the hollow of a 
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rod directed by the hand of a child could shatter the 
strongest fortress, or cleave its burning way from the 
van to the rear of an embattled host. If army met 
army, and both had command of this agency, it could 
be but to the annihilation of each. The age of war 
was therefore gone.” Flame-ejectors and poison-gas 
entirely superseded. But would not something 
depend on which army “ got its blow in fust ” ? 


sie 


* *% %* Sd 


As there was no violence, there were no armies ; as 
there was no crime, there were no police; as there was 
no disease, there were no hospitals. Yet there were 
architectural opportunities of a sort. “We entered an 
immense hall, lighted by the same kind of lustre as in 
the scene without, but diffusing a fragrant odour.” 
Sweetness and light. “ The floor was in large tesselated 
blocks of precious metals.” There were no doors ; and 
" presently the roof of the hall opened, and a platform 
descended, seemingly constructed on the same prin- 
ciple as the lifts used in hotels and warehouses for 
mounting from one story to another.” Apparently the 
style of the building was a free treatment of early 
Egyptian. “ It was fronted by huge columns, tapering 
upward from massive plinths, and with capitals that, as 
I came nearer, I perceived to be more ornamental and 
more fantastically graceful than Egyptian architecture 
allows. As the Corinthian capital mimics the leaf of 
the acanthus, so the capitals of these columns imitated 
the foliage of the vegetation neighbouring them, some 


aloe-like, some fern-like.” More inspiration for 
“ Architectural Ideas in War-time.” 
* * % %* 


Town-planning principles were understood by the 
Coming Race. Every house had a large garden’; and 
the broad main street expanded into a vast square, 1n 
which were placed the College of Sages and all the 
public offices ; and in the midst thereof was a magnifi- 
cent fountain of luminous fluid. “All these public 
edifices have a uniform character of massiveness and 
solidity. They reminded me of the architectural 
pictures of Martin. Along the upper stories of each 
ran a balcony, or rather a terraced garden, supported 
by columns, filled with flowering plants, and tenanted 
by many kinds of tame birds.” I like our noble 
author’s lordly contempt of syntax, and I will not affect 
to believe that it was not the gardens but the columns 
that were filled with plants and tenanted by birds. 
Every room had its mechanical contrivances for pro- 
ducing melodious sounds. Gramophones? This 
people were lords of the air. With an inflated bladder 
worn over the breast, and with a pair of borrowed 
wings, everybody could fly ; and the vril fluid could be 
conducted through an almost indefinite distance, 
understated at five hundred miles, to reduce to ashes 
“within a space of time too short for me to venture to 
specify it, a capital twice as vast as London,” the pre- 
liminary reconnaissance being conducted in an “ air- 
boat,” compared with which the balloons of Lytton’s 
day were “ignorant and blundering experiments.” It 
did not in the least resemble a balloon, “but rather our 
boats and pleasure-vessels, with large wings as paddles, 
and a central machine worked by vril.” 

* * * * 


So Lytton’s advance conception of the flying 
machine differs only in detail, and not essentially, from 
the realisation ; and it may be that his rather sketchily 
imagined underground world is also destined to 
materialise. When the Channel Tunnel is accom- 
plished, the burrowings need not end abruptly at 
Dover. They may be extended to ramify through the 
kingdom, creating a congeries of subterranean cities. 

DIOGENES. 
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STIRLING MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


N our issue for July 18 we reproduced a perspective 
drawing and a few other illustrations of the new 
Municipal Buildings at Stirling, recently completed 

from the designs of Mr. J. Gaff Gillespie, F.R.[.B.A. 
By the courtesy of the architect, we are now able to 
show some photographic views of the buildings (see 
illustrations on this and the opposite page, also supple- 
mentary plates in this issue), together with a working 
drawing of the principal entrance. 

These buildings occupy a prominent site in Stirling, 
and are constructed of stone from Pasture Hill and 
Black Pasture Quarries. The main building contains 
the council chamber, reception-rooms, offices for Town 
Clerk, Town Chamberlain, collector of burgh rates, 
burgh surveyor, sanitary inspector, medical officer, 
health visitor, and assessor. The principal entrance 
floor, stair, and walls are of marble, and the decorative 
features are in keeping with the public nature of the 
corporation buildings. 

The following notes are extracts from a memoran- 
dum on the decoration of the buildings prepared by 
Mr, David B. Morris :— 

The eastern doorway has a porch, highly orna- 
mented. The finial is a representation of Mary Queen 
of Scots, and in the space below is a design wrought in 
oak leaves and acorns, the badge of the Royal Stuarts. 
On each side of the doorway is a niche with canopy 
above, that on the left occupied by the figure. of a 
warrior, and that on the right by the figure of a church- 
man. These three figures are symbolical of the long 
association of Stirling with the Crown, the military 
forces, and the Church. The Royal Palace was the 
favourite home of the Stuart Kings and Queens, the 
Castle was for long centuries and still is a place of 
arms, while the story of the Blackfriars and Greyfriars 
Monasteries, Cambuskenneth Abbey, the Chapel 
Royal, and the parish church, and more recent ecclesi- 
astical affairs fill a large place in the history of Stirling. 
Above the door are the Royal Arms of Scotland, with 
the words “In Defence” and “Nemo Me Impune 
Lacessit.” Below is the St. Andrew’s Cross. Below 
the niches are unicorns. 

In a band along the bottom of the window above are 
the words “Spair Notht. Considdir Weil. Sneik 
Furth.” These words are an adaptation of the lines 
carved on Mar’s Work, the ancient mansion house of 
the Earls of Mar at the top of Broad Street. “ Espy. 
Speik Furth. Spair Notht. Considdir Weil. I Care 
Notht.” At the top of the two front mullions are 
carved in small letters “ J.G.G.” with a pair of com- 
passes, and “W.G.” with a mallet. the initials of the 
architect, Mr. J. Gaff Gillespie, and the builder, Mr. 
William Gourlay, respectively, and on the underside of 
keyblock of doorway is carved “A.W.Y.,” the initials 
of Mr. A. W. Young, the carver of the figures and orna- 
ment. On the jamb of the doorway, on the left-hand 
side, is carved an open book, bearing the following 
inscription: “ Foundation-stone laid by King George 
the Fifth, Municipal Buildings, 11th July, 1914.” 

Above the western doorway are carved the figures of 
two angels bearing the burgh seal, showing the obverse 
side with the bridge, crucifix, and warriors, while below 
are the words “ Sterlini Opidum,” which are quoted 
from the small burgh seal, which bears the wolf. At 
the sides of the doors are pillars with carved capitals, 
that on the left showing the heads of a king and of a 
warrior, and between them a figure holding a wreath 
in one hand and a sword in the other, representative of 
War. The capital on the right shows the heads of a 
queen and of a nun, and between them a figure holding 
a lily in one hand and a palm branch in the other, repre- 
sentative of Peace. The words “ Municipal Offices ” 
are carved above the door. i 

The finials of the three dormer windows of the roof 


to the front are carved with (1) a crown to repres 
Belgium, (2) the fleur-de-lis to represent. France, aj 
(3) a cross to represent Russia. These finials areg 
memento of the fact that the building was erected) 
war time. They were completed before Italy aj 
Rumania entered the struggle, but the remaining All; 
of Britain may yet be represented when the scheme 
the building is completed. The western turret shox 
the name “ John Cowane, 1633” (the date of his deat} 
with the reversed figure 4, the emblem of the Stirlis 
Merchant Guild. The eastern turret has carved or} 
the name “Robert Spittal, 153G” (the date of { 
foundation of Spittal’s Hospital), with scissors, {p 
emblem of Robert Spittal, who was tailor to Kis 
James IV. These inscriptions indicate the fact tf 
the Town Council are also patrons of Cowane’s 4 
Spittal’s Hospitals, which are the two most import 
charitable Trusts in the town. The eastern turret a 
contains a representation of the head of Willi 
Wallace, the Scottish patriot, inclosed in a law 
wreath with the date 1297, in which year he achiev 
his crowning victory at the battle of Stirling Bridge. 

At the south corner of the large tower is a lante 
surmounting which is a figure representing Mauri 
Abbot of Incheffray, who, on the morning of the bat 
of Bannockburn, June 24, 1314, walked bare-foot al 
the front of the Scottish lines, when they stood p 
pared for the onset, raising a cross which he carril 
and exhorting his countrymen to perform their di 
nobly. The figure is placed looking south in { 
direction of the battlefield. Above the back doorg 
the public health offices is an angelic figure eraspina 
serpent and crushing it, symbolical of the benefice) 
work of the Public Health Department in combat 
disease. 

The main or eastern doorway is protected bya 
wrought-iron gate, with thistles and acorns in ‘ 


pattern, which also includes the letters “S.M.B.” 


” 


OIL-PAINTED PANEL OVER CHIMNEYPIECE IN RECEP1 
ROOM, SHOWING THE BAPTISM OF THE INFANT KIN 
JAMES VI., IN THE STIRLING CHURCH. 

BY JAMES FERGUSON. 


aan 
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View from the South, The Staircase. 
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(For further tlustrations, see Supplementary Plates.) 
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Stirling Municipal Buildings. On the front of the gate 
is a fine representation of the reverse of the burgh seal, 
the castle and trees. 

The hall and staircase are inlaid with various kinds 
of marble. The capitals of the pilasters in the hall and 
staircase are decorated with emblematical figures, a 
boy in a kilt playing bagpipes, for the Highland regi 
ments, and a youthful figure with a flag, for the 
Lowland regiments. The names of all the Scottish 
infantry regiments in the British Army are carved on 
these pilasters. They are as follows: Black Watch, 
Camerons, Seaforths, Argyll and  Sutherlands, 
Gordons, Highland Light Infantry, Scots Guards, 
Royal Scots, Royal Scots Fusiliers, King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers, Cameronians (Scottish ' Rifles). 
These constitute a slight memento of the gallant part 
taken by the Scottish regiments in the war waging 
while the building was being erected. 

In the reception-room are two niches beside the 
fireplace. These contain the plaster casts of the figure 
of the warrior and churchman displayed at the eastern 
door. Above the fireplace is a painted panel. This 
shows the coronation of the young King James VI. on 
July 29, 1567. 
the ceremony took place in the parish church of 
Stirling. The Earl of Mar held the crown over the 
infant’s head, and John Knox preached the sermon. 
The painting is by Mr. James W. Ferguson. The capi- 
tals of the jambs contain, carved in wood, facsimiles of 
the heads on the pillars of the western doorway, 
namely, king, warrior, queen, and nun. 

Following are the names of the sub-contractors: 
Messrs. the Non-slip Stone Co. (silex steps, non-slip 
footpath) ; Messrs. Chubb and Sons, Ltd. (strong-room 
doors); Mr. Charles Henshaw, Edinburgh (wrought- 
iron gates and railing); Messrs. Henry Hope and Sons 
(steel windows); Mr. J. L. McIndoe, Glasguw (iran- 
mongery); Messrs. Edwards and Sons, Glasgow 
(electric clocks); The Bromsgrove Guild (electric fit- 
tings, door-handles); Messrs. F. and ‘C. Ostler, Ltd. 
(electric fittings, council chamber). The Birmingham 
Guild (electric fittings, committee rooms); Mr. C. J. 
Thursfield (electric fittings in entrance hall); Messrs. 
Peyton and Peyton (electric fittings in offices) ; Messrs. 
Virtue, Stirling (special ironmongery and fireplaces) ; 
Mr. J. Caird Parker, Glasgow (office fireplaces) ; 
Messrs. Charles Smith and Son, Birmingham (door 
hinges and kicking-plates); Messrs. Wavgood, Otis, 
Ltd. (push button elevator); Messrs. Estler Bros. 
(strong-room shelving); Messrs. A. Hamilton and Co., 
Possilnoark, Glasgow (floor polishing). 

The total cost of the buildings, without the police 
offices, is estimated at £25,000. 


THEMEVATES: 


Stirling Municipal Buildings. 
TG new buildings, designed by Mr. J. Gaff 


Gillespie, F.R.I.B.A., are described in the article 
which begins on page 190. 


The Chapel, Blenheim Palace. 


The Chapel at Blenheim, though not particularly 
ecclesiastical in character, is an excellent piece of 
Renaissance design. Its most interesting feature is 
the fine monument to the Duke of Marlborough. 


Bronze Doors, Royal Bank, Winnipeg. 


Very effective use is made of architectural bronze 
and ironwork in the big modern buildings of Canada, 
many of which have been designed by American archi- 
tects. A case in point is that of the Royal Bank, 
Winnipeg (Carrére, Hastings, and Bird, architects). ~ 


He was then thirteen months old, and 


ARCHITECTS AND NATIONAL | 
REORGANISATION.* 


REQUENTLY have I mentioned how archik 
ture is ever representative of the spirit of 5 
times, the life, habits, and mode of though) 

the people. We are coming into a democratic ¢e 
when our architecture, to be true, must be expres\ 
of such times, and a record of the civilisation. Ar; 
tects have the duty placed upon them of seeing 4 
the highest and best forms of that civilisation ) 
expressed in the buildings, and all opportunig 
should be taken of increasing the importance of} 
profession and attracting to it the best minds, sc 
to get a high average of attainment. 
Architecture is often spoken about as mainly\ 
expression of the emotions, a matter of scholé 
research in purely academic fields, and is takerg 
one of the means of discussion in which grac«i 
periods, with pleasant and interesting semi-vaj 
generalities, can be displayed to advantage. Ani 
has also been said that, in endeavouring to impr 
the status and opportunities of the members of 
profession and increasing its importance in the ef 
monwealth, a blow is being aimed at architect 
itself. Undoubtedly it requires a special bent 
mind to be an architect, but those with the spea 
abilities will not be attracted to the profession ii 
does not give reasonable opportunities for advank 
ment and if it is not considered of practical valuy 


the world. The same qualities which make | 


) P 


offer more prizes and fewer blanks than in our yp 
fession. 

By far the greatest majority of practising architt 
have entered into the profession with a view) 
honourably earning a living, carving out a career, i 
making a success of their lives, and not because th 
were predestined heaven-born architects with hi 
architectural ideals. The very meaning of “ pros 
sional” implies “one who makes his living by his! 
as distinguished from an amateur.’’ Some fy 
without the necessity for earning a living, have ta’ 
up architecture as an agreeable and interesting fi 
of education and as a pastime. I have known of s} 
dilettanti, but they have had few opportunities ) 
work, and, not having the stimulus of necessity, h 
done little of value, though there is no reason VJ 
they should not succeed architecturally; and } 
practice of architecture still retains its fascination } 
some of the more fortunate brethren, 

Our profession, however, is a serious one, dema'l 
ing special qualities of heart and thought, a m 
ready and receptive, a faculty tor artistic expressi} 
with an ability for hard and continuous work, ‘ 
that genius which is an infinite capacity for tak 
pains. An art, a science, a business, a craft, ard 
tecture has been called, but the “ profession” } 
architecture from which the best architecture, the 15 
expression of the age, has ever to come, is a profess) 
to which should be attracted the best of the hig! 
educated young men of our time, alive to the wa' 
of the age, and appreciating the combination of @ 
science, and businesslike qualities which make | 
profession so fascinating and so engrossing. Inst 
of the improvement of the position of the archit) 
being a blow to architecture, the converse is the ca? 
and it is by improving the position and status of 
architect that the art of architecture will get its 
exponents, and give to those who practise it the ptt 
tion in the world the importance of the profess? 
demands. Success the world generally measures } 
the amount of money a man makes—that success 


* Extracts from the Presidential Address to the Manchester Societ? 
Architects by Mr. John B. Gass, J.P., F.R.I.B.A. 


-eved by few architects, and the profession never 
| be generally attractive on that ground. But, 
Im the right sort of natural abilities, properly 
ned, and reasonable opportunities for work, there 
) profession in which the interests are more varied 
the opportunities for usefulness and happiness 
/ter than in the life of an architect. 


Architecture and Civic Pride. 


s democracy will rule, the fostering and cultiva- 
of a rightly informed and cultivated mind 
ng the people will lead to a true civic pride, 
th will stir up amongst the inhabitants a pride in 
(; cities, towns, and villages, and be most 
yrtant for the future of architecture. To the 
dren architecture and history should be taught 
ther in all the schools as part of their general 
‘ational course, for history is expressed in archi- 
ire, and both would be made more interesting and 
g by a true combination. The future would be 
> hopeful by understanding minds then seeing 
*xpression of their own time in the modern build- 
‘growing around them, and insistence on the 
jession being right and true. The Institute’s 
orial of July last to the President of the Board 
“ducation is one of the marks of the awakening 
tin our midst. It welcomes and urges the 
(uragement of the natural activities of eye and 
iin the teaching of our day-schools. It 
ally asks “that all must be taught to draw, and 
manual work and comprehension of the common 
*s of life should be infused. That a town spirit 
Id be inculcated as the best basis on which to 
|l up a national spirit, and that something should 
one to bring ‘out the idea of design and 
\igthen initiative in the minds of the children.’’ 
1a democracy truly educated in that spirit, and 
ting by it, all things grow possible; thought- 
€ gives a wider scope than now with the narrow 
‘which prevails. Citizenship will have a real 
ung, and the communal feeling be more fully 
loped in the civilisation of the coming time. A 
1: of the values of surroundings in the minds of 
people—for their living, their education, their 
, their religion, and their pleasures—will infuse 
(nto architecture, which will then dare to confront 
break through the old and the time-endeared, 
* profiting by what was of conspicuous worth in 
xamples. 

i¢ higher the outlook of the nation, the greater 
raining and skill required by those who express 
the architecture of the time. For our profession 
Id its place in the ever-quickening march of 
S a general high standard will be even more 
sary than at present. 

| endeavour must be made to make the profes- 
lof architecture attractive to the best of the young 
lof the nation, and then see that the highest 
ul educational facilities are placed within the 
of those who can profit by them. For on the 
'y of the student to profit by special education 
ads the success of that education and its prac- 
value in the world. 

ere have recently been discussions at the Insti- 
mm architectural education which have been very 
sting. The virile suggestions from the Archi- 
‘al Association School have an artistic as well 
wractical outlook on the present and towards the 
‘2, rather than the over-worship at the shrine of 
jast. It was well stated that schemes of archi- 
al education will always remain schemes unless 
tcoincide fairly with the sense of values of the 
41 at large, and also that the constructive side 
rtistic side of education should be run together. 
{both of these statements I am in full agreement. 
} of the speakers, however, dealt mainly with 
1eoretical, both artistic and scientific, part of 
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professional training, which is only the beginning of 
an architect’s education. 

Little was said of the vital necessity of a thorough 
training in the practical and business side of our 
profession, the only way to make a college or special 
school education of the real help in a man’s career it 
should be, and of ensuring his having a true and not 
a false sense of value. An architect has to be in touch 
with actualities, and the use of practical common 
sense with experience is essential to a successful 
career. My personal experience of college-trained 
youths 1s not very convincing, unless such training 
has been simultaneous with office work, when it is of 
the greatest help and leads to efficiency. 

It is probable that the education of the future will 
have to take into account the State and military ser- 
vice which will be required from our young men at 
the most impressionable and valuable time of their 
lives—one, two, or three years from the age of about 
eighteen. In the future arrangements of State service, 
consideration should be given to students in all the 
learned professions, so as to make their specialised 
training of value to the State. The effectiveness of 
the scheme of architectural education and_ the 
personal capacity of the students will be important 
factors in determining how far such consideration 
will be given and maintained to our profession. The 
branch of State or military service which will utilise 
the specialised preliminary training and ‘enable our 
students to take it forward should be organised in 
the national interests. 

Surely those in authority will have learnt the value 
and necessity of specialised training for efficient 
service, both public and private, and how to utilise 
such special training in the country’s interest. The 
proper organisation of the brain power of the com- 
munity is an absolute necessity if our nation is to 
maintain its position in the world. That is true 
national service when each man does the work for 
which he is best fitted. We have much to learn from 
our enemy in the way of efficiency of service and 
organisation. May our nation have wisdom to profit 
thereby, while retaining the ideals which form such 
a wide gulf between us and our enemy, and for which 
our young men are making such tremendous sacri- 
fices, and the country is being burdened with an 
ever-increasing debt, the taxation for which will 
cripple its activities for generations. It can only be 
met by greater efficiency, better organisation, a finer 
national spirit, and more community of interest in 
the whole nation. 


National Registration of Architects. 


For the greater part of the generation I have 
known the question of the desirability of the national 
registration of architects has been under discussion. 
It is under active discussion now, and there is 
undoubtedly an ever-growing feeling of the necessity 
for it throughout the country. After many years of 
consideration, detailed discussion of the 1905 Bill 
by the Institute Committee hearing evidence on which 
a report was prepared, and obtaining legal advice, 
the Institute at a special meeting on January 5, 1914, 
finally decided to proceed with a scheme of registra- 
tion by charter as the only practical solution of the 
question which was considered likely to be agreed to 
by the authorities at that time. The Council’s pro- 
posals for the Charter were presented to a special 
meeting on April 27, 1914, and afterwards published 
in the Journal. 

This new Charter provides, among other things, 
for the constitution and maintenance of a register of 
persons qualified for the practice of architecture who 
would have the right to call themselves “ Registered 
Architects ” or “ Chartered Architects.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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MORE ABOUT CHEQUERS 
COURT. 


Mr. P. H. Ditchfield contributes to the 
“Church Times” an interesting sketch of 
the historical associations of Chequers 
Court, the generous and munificent gift by 
Sir Arthur and Lady Lee to the nation for 
the purpose of providing an official 
country residence for the future Prime 
Ministers of England. We extract a few 
of the more specifically architectural parti- 
culars. 

One of the results of this noble gift 
will be, Mr. Ditchfield observes, to pre- 
serve for posterity the noble mansion which 
has played no inconsiderable part in 
national annais. As an example of Tudor 
architecture it is unrivalled. Chequers 
has suffered not a little from the action, of 
late Georgian goths and vandals who 
wrought havoc in the old mansion, It 
underwent painful vicissitudes; but all 
traces of their handiwork have been re- 
moved by wise and judicious restorations, 
with the primary object of bringing the 
house back to the appearance and atmo- 
sphere intended by its original builders. 
The sash windows which had been inserted 
on the south side have been replaced by 
mullioned windows ; the mullions on other 
sides, which had, been altered, have been 
restored. Some foolish-looking _ battle- 
ments have been removed, and the gables 
replaced. Most of the stucco has been 
stripped from the walls and the original 
brickwork has been, exposed to view again. 
The central court has been covered in and 
now forms a large and handsome hall, 
lighted by stained-glass windows in which 
are the arms of former possessors. The 
house is now very much the same in ap- 
pearance as when William Hawtrey built 
it in 1545, and when poor Lady Mary Grey, 
sister of Lady Jane Grey, walked through 
its chambers a disconsolate prisoner. 

Chequers remained in the Russell family 


until the death of Mary Russell at the — 


beginning of the last century. when it 
passed to her cousin, Dr. John Russell 
Greenhill, whose son, Sir Robert Greenhill, 
assumed the name of Russell and was 
created a baronet in 1831. At his death in 
1836 the estate passed by will to his cousin 
Sir Robert. Frankland, who assumed the 
name of Russell. His widow died in 1871, 
and Chequers passed to her fifth daughter 
Rosalind Alicia, who married in 1854 
Francis L’Estrange Astley, afterwards 
Lord Astley of Reading, a descendant of 
Sir Jacob Astley, whe fought in the Civil 
War, was Governor of Reading during one 
of its sieges, and commanded the King’s 
infantry at Naseby. The last member of 
the Astley family, Mr. H. J. Delavel 
Astley, died without issue in 1912. Sir 
Arthur and Lady Lee became life tenants 
of the estate eight years ago, and began 
their beneficent work of restoring the 
house and gardens and subsequently ac- 
quired the freehold for the purpose of pre- 
senting it to the nation. 

In the interior the rooms have been 
altered! from time to time, but the magni- 
ficent library, lighted bv lofty bay win- 
dows, and eighty-one feet in length, still 
forms two-thirds of the upper floor of the 
west front. The small room in which Lady 
Mary Grey is supposed to have been im- 
prisoned is at the north-east angle, and 
now forms an inner drawing-room. The 
little china closet which opens out of this 
room is really the staircase by which the 
lady ascended to her bedroom. 

The treasures which Chequers contains 
are extraordinarily interesting, but are far 
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too numerous to be recorded in this 
article. 

The library contains many rare trea- 
sures, valuable early books and choice 
editions, autographs and manuscripts, but 
it is impossible to record its varied and in- 
teresting contents. It is pleasant to reflect 
that owing to this priceless gift to the 
nation, these collections will not be dis- 
persed, but will remain in the house that 
has sheltered them so long. 


Concerning the changes that have been 
wrought from time to time at the 
Chequers, Sir Arthur Lee has written to 
the Press the following generous tribute to 
his predecessors in the occupancy, and to 
those by whom he has been assisted in 
careful restorations: 

“So much has been written. about 
Chequers and the architectural vicissitudes 
through which it has passed in the course 
of the last hundred years, that I fear less 
than justice has been done to my prede- 
cessors there. The gothicising of the 
exterior and interior of the house, which 
took place in late Georgian times, has been 
rightly condemned on both archzological 
and architectural grounds, but it was uni- 
versally admired at the time, and was, I 
am convinced, carried out with the most 
reverent and pious intentions. 

“Nearly a century later the task of puri- 
fying William Hawtrey’s house of these 
disfiguring accretions was commenced by 
Mrs. Frankland-Russell-Astley and her 
son, the exterior stucco was removed, and 
a careful restoration was contemplated and 
commenced under the skilled direction of 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 

“For various reasons this project had to 
lapse until it became my privilege to carry 
it through, on a more complete scale, in 
1909 and succeeding years. With the full 
approval of the late owners, I again called 
in Mr. Blomfield to advise on all architec- 
tural matters, whilst the laying-out of the 
gardens was undertaken by Mr. H. Avray 
Tipping. To these two distinguished 
authorities the credit for the recovery by 
Chequers of its Elizabethan character and 
environment is primarily due. 

“T am anxious to make these facts 
known, as some of the published comments 
have, I fear, been calculated to wound the 
feelings of some of those who still live, and 
who loved and cared for the house in the 
past.”’ 


WIDE ROADS AND TALL HOUSES. 


At a recent meeting of Birmingham City 
Council Mr. Talbot outlined the principal 
features of the arterial road scheme. Em- 
phasising the need for radical change, a 
definite plan, and new methods, he ob- 
served that while forty years ago the width 
of Corporation Street was considered revo- 
lutionary, to-day its footpaths and that por- 
tion of the carriageway traversed by trams 
were wholly inadequate for the traffic. 
This years tram receipts would exceed 
£1,000,000, and the advantages of a sleeper 
track system were such that £100,090 per 
annum would be saved in maintenance 
alone. 

Mr. Siward James severely analysed the 
proposals. He moved an amendment dis- 
agreeing with the separate tramway track 
scheme as submitted, and substituting a 
width of 85 ft. for r1o ft. of roadway in 
the built-up areas. Mr. A. H. Stephenson, 
seconding, contended that a separate tram 
track in the centre of the city was unneces- 
sary and undesirable. 

Mr. Eldred Hallas, in seconding this on 


| 


the ground that the possibility of tub 
ways might affect the Council’s judy 
very materially, protested against th 
necessary cost which the compilati) 
the Public Works’ Committee’s repo} 
imposed upon the ratepayers. “A , 
cipal election ought to be fought on ay 
tion like this,” he said. Wide stree 
sulted in high tenement buildings. J 
adoption of the scheme would cripple « 


jeopardise the building of cottage pre 
immediately after the war. 

Mr. J. W. Kneeshaw welcomed 
scheme because it suggested that thi] 
of the municipality was to beautify ay 
as govern. 

After further speeches, Alderman |; 
ton persuaded Mr. Talbot to agree 
adjournment of the whole matter. 


UNIVERSITY. 


At a meeting of Council of Bristol) 
versity Mr. Henry H. Wills for 
handed over to the University thei 
deeds of the greater part of the Roya 
property, his purchase of which fro!t 
Tyndall trustees was completed on 3e 
tember 29 last ; as well as the title-de's 
an adjoining piece of land on the ops 
side of Tyndall Avenue ; the whole an 
i 
fi 


ing to about nine acres of valuable 
ing land, immediately adjoining thet 
ing University property and occupyin 
of the most conspicuous sites in the } 
of Bristol. a 

By this act of generosity the area} 
able for the buildings of the Univers 
now extended to a total of over tht 
acres, which, as the vice-chancelk 
marked at the meeting, the Univers 
not likely to want to exceed for) 
centuries to come. 

Mr. Wills exhibited a block plan} 
pared by Messrs. Oatley and Lawa 
as a suggestion for the distributi| 
future buildings on the central part | 


site, viz., that occupied by the Roya? 


C 


‘ 


of buildings round a large quadrangl 
length of which would be upwards ¢ 
hundred feet, or double that of the fa 
Christ Church quad at Oxford. Ca 
accepted the architects’ suggestion } 
the site for a future new departme, 
physics and for a future residential ¢o} 
the students inhabiting which will er) 
singularly favoured situation. The! 
of land to the west of Tyndall Avenul 
further placed for the present at thf 
posal of the botanical department f) 
extension of the existing botanical ga 
The series of sites now in possess! 
the University will greatly increase 1 
portance. Including the new B) 
College, which is in association Wit) 
University, an unbroken series of ) 
giate buildings will eventually extend! 
the palatial front in Queen’s Road, ' 
the city will equally owe to the liberal 
the two brothers, Mr. George A. Will? 
Mr. Henry H. Wills, um to the very su) 
of the hill that is now crowned b/ 
Royal Fort House. Messrs. Oatley? 
Lawrence’s suggested scheme provid! 
the retention of the Royal Fort H! 
which is not only a valuable examj 
eighteenth century architecture and ? 
ration, but also a document in the civ! 
tory of Bristol. '- 
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ip Sanatorium which the city of 
Liverpool is building at Fazakerley, 
ey about five miles from the centre, 
saated on land to the south of the 
ig city hospital. As most of the 
amding fields, and the timbered 
yds of an old mansion, are the pro- 
{ of the Corporation, the future 
(ypment of the immediate neighbour- 
is largely secured. 

| Site is elevated and falls gently 
jward to a small stream, beyond 
| the eye travels over considerable 
) of pleasant country. Personal ex- 
lice of living in the neighbourhood 
{3 that the air is healthy and bracing 
fat on the hottest of days a gentle 
is always present. Before the in- 
{n of the sanatorium a portion of the 
ing hospital had been used for some 
ifor the treatment of tuberculosis on 
rium lines with very favourable 


De 
* building scheme, the result of an 
competition in 1913, is a comprehen- 
one, only utilising the laundry, 
house, and mortuary; of the City 
tal in lieu of new buildings for such 
3es. 
accommodation as provided is 
treed in seven principal blocks— 
istrative with dining-hall, dining- 
, kitchen, stores, and larders, and a 
M set aside for housing the female 
Itie staff. The medical block ad- 
'Z has consulting and lecture-rooms, 
tory and dispensary, and, to the 
front, residential ‘rooms for the 
ul staff other than nurses. For 
a home has been built facing 
Standing somewhat apart on the 
| t portion of the site. 
three chief blocks for patients are 
* to the south of the administrative 
and stand on the edge of the slop- 
tion of the field. By this means 
ommand the finest views and catch 
jranest air, and are away from the 
' Toads and the entrance to the insti- 
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tution. The three blocks consist of one, 
to the west, for the male ambulant 
patients, and a similar building for 


women on the east, with a central nursing 
block for both sexes. 

The twenty-five beds for children are in 
a smaller one-storeyed building away 
from adult quarters, and in the most 
secluded corner of the site. 

The entrance roadway will be arranged 
through a winding avenue of trees from 
the lane some distance to the west of the 
site, and is commanded by the lodge, in 
which accommodation will be provided 
for the porters. From this point the 
effect of the buildings and the wide grass 
lawns and flower-beds will be that of a 
large open quadrangle, with the medical 
block in front and the nurses’ home and 
men’s pavilion respectively to the left and 
right. 

On approaching the medical block, the 
drive will branch on the one hand to the 
left and northwards for administrative 
services ; and on the other hand southward 
and eastwards between the administrative 
and patients’ blocks. In the original 
design, the space as formed was quad- 
rangular, but though some of this spirit 
has been lost in a more recent rearrange: 
ment of plans a pleasant and sheltered 
garden will be formed here, bounded on 
the north by the long line of the dining- 
hall and southwards by the rear of the 
hospital. 

This latter building is advantageously 
near the kitchens, and consists of four 
wards for eight, eighteen for two, and 
eight for one bed apiece, or seventy-six 
beds in all; and has three duty-rooms, a 
service-room, four lavatories, and_ six 
bathrooms. 

The men’s pavilion is on simpler lines, 
it being assumed that all patients will be 
active cases. This has four wards for 
twelve and sixteen for two beds apiece, or 
eighty in all, with two duty-rooms, four 
lavatories, and eight bathrooms. The 
women’s pavilion is in all respects similar 
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A WAR-TIME SANATORIUM AT FAZAKERLEY, NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


to the men’s, but with four wards for eight 
instead of twelve, and therefore accom- 
modating sixty-four patients. 

The children’s block accommodates 
twenty-five in four, two, and one bed- 
rooms, mostly divided by glass windows 
and divisioned in the centre by the duty- 
room—boys on the one hand and girls on 
the other. 

The architects have made a point of pro- 
viding to all wards some one or more 
pairs of doors opening to exterior 
verandahs or paved spaces; most of these: 
have sufficient cover to permit of sleeping 
out in fine weather. This is all arranged 
without the least loss of sunshine in the 
wards. 

The sex division, a not unimportant 
point, will be nearly perfect without any 
very apparent marking of such limita- 
tions. 

In the administration block all the stor- 
age, cooking, and service of food is 
centralised, and ample storage and service 
is also provided for the hundred-and-one 
articles required in such an institution; 
whilst in the medical block the more 
detailed examinations can be carried on 
in perfect quiet and be coupled with re- 
search and lectures to medical and patient 
classes. 

The buildings are faced with St, Helens 
brick, in places relieved with terra-cotta 
dressings and portions of white cement 
stucco, and have grey slated roofs. 

The windows are nearly all of one 
pattern, a pair of side-hung sashes below a 
pivot-hung fanlight, and by means of 
special stays the lower casement is close 
back against outside walls quite out of the 
way, and leaving a clear void. Doors to 
verandahs and open pavings conform to 
this idea, being cut on the lock rail so that 
the upper portions can be open, if neces- 
sary, with the lower portions closed. 

In most wards some one or more 
window-panes are of fine copper mesh in 
lieu of glass; this keeps out all snow and 
rain, and permits the ingress and egress 
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LIVERPOOL CITY SANATORIUM, FAZAKERLEY : 


i 
fe, 


should the weather be exceptionally 


against the severest weather, and it is felt 
and the windows of necessity wholly 


that, however admirable the open verandah 
type of sanatorium is for some climates, it 
was advisable in this case to provide build- 
ings capable of being closed. The 
arrangement and type of windows adopted, 
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however, will admit of the best possible 
ventilation, and there is no reason why the 


air of the wards should ever become 
vitiated. 

There 1s- to, ‘be “a “central “planer for 
domestic hot-water, and also a’ certain 


amount of low-pressure hot-water heating, 
more for airing the wards than heating 
them. For the runs of the necessary pipes 
an ample system of subways has been 
formed to connect the blocks with the 
boiler-house. 

Sputum will be disposed of by steam 
destruction in a special room near the 
builer-house, and adjoining it there is 
already both a disinfector and a ‘destructor 
forming a kind of disinfecting centre away 
from the main buildings. 

The total accommodation in permanent 
buildings as now built is 245, but extension 
with chalets will be an easy matter, as the 
permanent buildings comprise sanitary 
and administrative accommodation for a 
greater number. 

The cost will exceed £250 per bed on 
the above number, but additional beds, as 
before explained, can be added at such a 
moderate figure that the buildings cannot 
in any: way ‘be considered expensive. 

It is proposed, in course of time, to lay 
out the site around the buildings as grass 
and flower gardens, with shrubberies and 
trees, to get protection against searching 
winds. The influence of such surround- 
ings upon patients drawn from a large city 
will probably be more helpful than a series 
of extensive views, although for this part 
of Lancashire the outlook is pleasant and 
unobscured. 


The architects are Messrs. T. R. and V. 
Hooper, AA.R.I.B.A., Redhill, Surrey, 
and the contractors were Messrs. William 


Hall and Son, Ltd. 
for in 1918. 


Completion is hoped 


WAR CONDITIONS AND THE 
EFFECT ON WAGES. 


Barnstaple Building Trades Federation, 
at a.public meeting presided over by Coun- 
cillor T. H. Hodge, unanimously passed a 
resolution deploring the condition of a 
large number of the working classes of the 
town brought about almost wholly by tle 
extraordinary rise in the cost of living, call- 
ing upon men and women workers to im- 
prove their presgnt position by joining 
trade unions and urging employers to give 
the best possible consideration to demands 


that might be put before them. Repre- 
sentatives of different branches of trade 
unions spoke to the resolution. It was 


stated that the value of a sovereign was 
down to gs. 6d. in July, and that it would 


take 52s. 3d. to purchase in food what could 


be obtained for 22s. 6d. in 1904. It was 
held that requests for increases in wages 
were therefore not unreasonable. The 
point was also emphasised that overtime 
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must not be worked after the war if there 
was to be no physical deterioration of the 
race; and that with working hours pro- 
perly regulated a place must be found for 
every man who, having fought in the 
battle for freedom, was willing to place his 
services at the disposal of his country. 


RESTORATION ® OF. aWiiklenikk 
CHURCH. 


The restoration of the ancient parish 
church of Whitekirk, East Lothian (which 
Was partially destroyed in February, 1914, 
as the result of incendiarism), has now 
been completed under the skilled supervi- 
~sion of Sir Robert Lorimer, Edinburgh. 
The following description of the renovated 
building is by the minister of the church, 
the Rev. J. T. Soutter: Under the care 
of Sir Robert Lorimer the building has 
not only risen from its ashes, but has re- 
gained much of its pristine beauty which 
was so rudely marred by architects of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Both outside and inside it has refound its 
ancient dignity and beauty, and it is not 
too much to say that when the war is over 
and the restoration completed there will be 
few, if any, finer churches in Scotland. 


Exterior Changes. 

Of the exterior changes the most notice- 
able is the raising of the nave roof and 
west gable to their former height. This 
portion of the building had been re-roofed 
in modern times at a comparatively flat 
pitch, which caused it to have a dwarfed 
appearance beside the massive tower and 
high vaulted choir. The change has 
added much dignity and given a pleasing 
Symmetry to the whole building. The 
roofs have been covered with old stone 
slates, those in use before being utilised as 
far as possible and the lichen on them 
carefully preserved. To make up the defi- 
ciency old slates of a similar character 
were collected, and the effect now pre- 
sented by the roof is one of the beauties 
of the structure. The gable of the south 
transept has been rebuilt in complete 
sympathy with the rough character of the 
masonry and finished with crowsteps like 
the medieval porch and east gable. 
Indeed, the greatest care has been taken 
throughout to make the character and 
texture of all the new masonry in sym- 
pathy with the old. The window tracery 
also shows this care. In the restoration 
the tracery of the old choir window has 
been taken as a model. The beautiful 
south-west porch, which is unique and is 
one of the most striking features of the 
church, suffered no injury from the fire. ; 


Treatment of Interior. 

The changes within the building are 
more marked than those without. Only 
one real structural difficulty presented 
itself. The walis of the tower are of great 
thickness and immense weight, and the 
Sandstone arches which support it had been 
so severely burned that soon after the fire 
cracks began to develop in an alarming 
manner. To attempt the removal and 
renewal of the old arches would have been 
dangerous. New arches were therefore 
built within the old arches, and the piers 
were faced with new stone carefully bonded 
into the old piers. Liquid cement grout 
was then forced by hydraulic pressure into 
the old masonry above the new arches, the 
whole structure of the tower being thereby 
consolidated. The stone walls of the choir 
suffered considerably, and were scaling 
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badly in many places. No attempt has 
been made to reface these walls, and only 
the roughest of the unevenness has been 
removed. The walls of the nave and 
transepts have been covered by a plaster 
having a rough texture and being finished 
with whitewash. The high vaulted stone 
roof of the choir has survived, though its 
surface is charred. The roofs of the nave 
and transepts are finished in Scotch oak 
boarding, divided by moulded ribs, with 
carved bosses at the intersections. The 
vaulted roof of the tower, which was for- 
merly plastered and had plaster ribs, has 
been finished with stone ribs and rubble 
masonry infilling. 


Omission of Galleries. 

The furnishing of the church cannot be 
completed till the war is over, but its plan 
is already apparent. The galleries will 
not be repeated. The Haddington 
Gallery in the north transept, which was 
introduced in 1762, has gone, making way 
for a handsome tracery window in the 
north wall, while the absence of the stair- 
case which led to this gallery has allowed 
the vestry and session-room to be placed 
outside and east of the transept, instead of 
within it as formerly. The lean-to gallery 
on the north side of the nave, which was 
erected in 1832, and which MacGibbon and 
Ross likened to a large Dutch cabinet, has 
been transformed into an aisle, known as 
the Seacliff Aisle, which adds much grace 
and charm to the building. The classical 
erection in wood which was placed against 
the east wall of the church, where the 
medizval altar and reredos had stood, and 
which formed the pew of one of the prin- 
cipal heritors, has also gone, giving place 
to the holy table. The lovely choir, built 
in 1439 by Adam Hepburn of Hailes, “all 
arched with stone, agreeable to the mode 
of Peter de Main,’’ will now be used! as a 
choir, and will be furnished with suitable 
stalls facing north and south. 


Memorial Windows, Font, and Holy 
Table. 

The stained-glass window in the west 
wall of the church in memory of the late 
Countess of Haddington has been repro- 
duced. In the Seacliff Aisle a four-light 
window—a beautiful example of design and 
craftsmanship in stained glass—has been 
erected by Mrs. Laidlay. The south 
transept has a small trefoil window in the 
gable, it being the intention to place the 
organ against this wall. This window has 
been filled with stained glass by the Rev. 
Dr. Hately Waddell. The interesting 
little quatrefoil window at the east énd of 
the choir has been filled with a beautifully 
appropriate piece of stained glass by Sir 
James Balfour Paul in memory of his 
brother, a former. minister of the parish. 
All the other windows are meantime filled 
with crystal glass in diamond-shaped 
panes. At the west end of the church 
below the Haddington window stands ‘the 
baptismal font, and near the east end has 
been placed the holy table. Both of these 
are made of similar stone to that of the 
building. They are the gift of the late 
Earl of Haddington and his family in 
memory of the late Lord Binning. The 
pulpit, which is of Scotch oak, richly and 
beautifully carved, stands against the south 
pillar and faces nearly west. It is the gift 
of the late minister, the Rev. E. B. 
Rankin. 

Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.S.A., of Edin- 
burgh, who has so successfully carried out 
this important work of restoration, is, it 
will be remembered, the architect of the 
chapel of the Knights of the Thistle at the 
cathedral of St. Giles, Edinburgh. 


NEWS TEMS: 


Radley War Memorial. 

At a meeting of subscribers to 
Radley War Memorial Fund it was 
solved that the memorial should take 
form of a monument or cross in { 
College precincts. 


Memorial in Truro Cathedral. 

At a recent meeting of the “ 
Cathedral Committee,’’ of which th 
Lord Mount Edgcumbe was chairman : 
nearly forty years, it was unanimously f 
that a tablet of suitable design and mat 
should be placed in the church to €o 


i 
q 


Cathedral. It was also thought that, 
one of the niches of the porch of the 
transept, kept for small statues of eming 
Cornishmen and benefactors of the Cat) 
dral, his figure should be included. _ 


After-the-War Building Problems. 

The Building By-laws Committee, { 
investigations of which were suspen¢ 
some time ago, is now in process of 
struction, and will nesume its work imn 
diately. The sittings of this body ¥ 
synchronise to some extent with those 
the Committee which has just ft 
appointed, under the chairmanship of 
J. Tudor Walters, M.P., to inquir 
the question of building construct 
connection with the provision of dw 
for the working classes. Mr. H 
Lewis, M.P., was the original chair 
the Building By-laws Committee, a 
place has been taken by his successor 
the Local Government Board—\ 
Stephen Walsh, M.P. Another vaca 
has been caused by the death of 
Pointer, M.P. for the Attercliffe Divisix 
There are several well-known experts up 
Sir Tudor Walters’s Committee, includi 
Sir Aston Webb, Mr. Raymond Unwin 
Charles Allom, Mr. James Boyton, 
and others. 


Basic Slag Supplies. 
In view of the demand for basic 
statement of the position as regards 
may be of interest. All the availabl 
slag of the usual grades (says the “ 
and Exeter Gazette ”) is being grou 
the total tonnage produced is in ex 
pre-war figures. Every effort is 
made by the Ministry of Munitions, ac 
in conjunction with the Food Produc 
Department, to increase the total s 
and it is probable that the output for 
year 1917-18 will reach 500,000 to 
compared with about 400,000 tons in 
years. As no export is now allowe 
whole of this quantity is available fo 
consumption. The demand is, ho 
much in excess of the supply, am 
whole of the estimated production 
May 31 next has been sold by ma 
delivery to agricultural mercha 
whom farmers should send their 
The only means of increasing the 
further is by grinding certain acct 
tions of the lower grade slags which hé 
not hitherto been utilised. Tests 0 
of these have given satisfactory 
and arrangements are being made 1 
manufacture and distribution of 
siderable quantity. The bulk of 
put will, however, need to be used wi 
reasonable radius of the works, as 1 
phosphatic value will not justify 
transport charges. Apparently, th 
very little of it will be available for 
creting,, etc. 4 
(Continued on page xi.) 
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(Continued from page 108.) 


Manchester Housing Scheme. 
he housing problem in Manchester has 
ome so acute that steps are now being 
dan to minimise this difficulty. It is 
founced that the Sanitary Committee 
. in negotiation with a view to the pur- 
se of an estate in South Manchester on 


ch municipal houses will be erected. 

dearch Work on Building Aaterials. 
fr. G. W. Humphreys, chief engineer 
he London County Council, has been 
‘ointed a member of the Government 
Jnamittee which is to undertake research 


t in connection with the employment of 


~ materials and new methods of build- 
construction. 


Vamous Buildings in the War Zone. 
Ir; James A. Swan, F.R.I.B.A., has 
on appointed by Wolverhampton Educa- 
_ Committee to give a course of illus- 
ed lantern lectures on “Famous Build- 
s in the War Zone,”’ including Paris, 
ums, Antwerp, Ypres, Bruges, Brus- 
i, Rome, Venice, and Constantinople. 
Swan has been also lecturer on archi- 
¢ure and building construction at the 
ool of Art. 


i 
if 


Garden City at Warrenby. 

At a meeting of Guisborough Rural 
Jincil it was reported that satisfactory 
gress was being made in the erection of 
ses for Messrs. Dorman, Long, and 
‘Ss garden city at Warrenby, 267 work- 
1s dwellings being in course of con- 
{ction, of which 32 had been roofed. 
1p) main streets had been made, and the 
i 


ang of the main sewer has now been 
‘un. 


Cement Exports to Holland. 

athe House of Commons last Wednes- 
iW, Mr. L. Harris said, in reply to Briga 
“General Page Croft that the total 
yorts of cement to Holland from all 
4S of the United Kingdom during 
fust and September were 18,404 tons, 
of which was consigned to the Nether- 
als Overseas Trust under guarantee 
cinst re-export. Latest Dutch official 
¢rns showed that during the first half of 
h year not only had there been no 
torts whatever of cement by Holland to 
ler Germany or Belgium, but that dur- 
that time Holland had received from 
nmMany about go,ooo tons. At the 
ent time the export to Holland was 
peed, and no licences were now being 
The Lincoln Statues. 

| the House of Commons, on 
Wyber 22, Sir A. Mond (First Commis- 
ler of Works), replying to Mr. Butcher, 
4 it had not been the custom in the past 
)the First Commissioner of Works to 
'T into formal consultation with any 
(y of experts as to the artistic merits of 
one statue to be erected on Crown pro- 
fy, nor did he know how any such body 
Gd effectively consider the wide diver- 
§2e of views which existed in all matters 
Hart. “JT now understand,” said the 
t Commissioner, “that the American 
‘imittee for the celebration of one 
idred years of peace are anxious to send 
‘plica of the statue of President Lincoln 
ently erected at Cincinnati and executed 
Mr. George Gray Barnard, a sculptor 
the highest standing, which they con- 
Hr to be a superior monument to St. 
iidens’s statue, and I do not consider 
I should interfere with the selection 
Nle by the donors, who, I understand, 


comprise men of well-known artistic stand- 
ing.” Mr. Butcher:. Has the right hon. 
gentleman had an opportunity of seeing 
either of these statues, or has he got any 
report upon their artistic or other merits? 
Sir A. Mond: I have seen reproductions of 
the statues, but I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the statues themselves. I 
have had various accounts of their merits, 
and opinions differ, some preferring one 
and some the other. 


CONCRETE FOR COTTAGE 


BUILDING. 

‘“We are a wasteful nation,’’ says a 
writer in the ‘‘ Sheffield Daily Tele- 
graph.”’ ‘‘We are tipping, at con- 
siderable cost, thousands of tons of 
good building material, suitable for 
house-building, and we are importing 


millions of bricks, at great cost, into the 
city. In many parts of the country con- 
crete houses have been built economically. 
Being at Wallasey some four years ago, I 
noticed a pair of houses being constructed 
very rapidly, from inside scaffolding, and, 
heing curious, investigated the system. A 
workman stood on the inside scaffolding, 
manipulating a patent box or moulding 
machine. ‘Two others supplied him with 
material in buckets.. With a small hand 
rammer he consolidated the material in the 
box, turned four thumb-screws, loosened 
the box, tool out a centre piece, and slid 
the box into a new position, leaving behind 
two walls, 23 in. thick, with a two-inch 
cavity. The material used was damp sand, 
pebbles, and cement. The work was as 
simple as making sand pies on the sea- 
shore with a child’s bucket. Working 
round the walls of the pair of cottages, he 
added 12 in. per day, so that in twenty-one 
working days he had built walls 21 ft. 
high. The material was six parts of aggre- 
gate to one part cement, damped with 
sufficient water, and well mixed. ‘ How 
does this compare with bricks for cost ?’ 
I asked. ‘Oh, much cheaper than bricks 
at 20s. per thousand, and, because there is 
a-cavity, much warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer.’ In this case the sand 
and pebbles were on the spot. Getting in 
touch with the patentee, I found that the 
Babcock and Wilcox Company, of Glas- 
gow, were erecting cottages for their work- 
people, using boiler ashes and cement. 
The photographs of these houses were 
quite pleasing. The next thing was to 
erect two as a sample, and, although war 
time made it difficult, the results have been 
quite satisfactory. Special permission had 
to be obtained from the local building 
authorities, because the walls are only 
7 in. thick instead of 9 in. When the con- 
crete has been up three months, however, 
the wall is said to be five times stronger 
than a g-in. solid wall. Starting with 
broken stone and sand at 4s. per ton, deli- 
vered, I then tried boiler ashes at 2s., and 
found the latter made the better concrete. 
For finish, the houses were rough-cast and 
colour-washed. An experiment in roofing 
has also been fully justified. A thick 
quality of tarred felt was nailed to the roof 
timbers. Each layer of felt was well over- 
lapped, and pasted down with hot tar, so 
that the roofs were wind proof, rain proof, 
and snow proof. Then the laths were put 
on and the roofs tiled. In the strongest 
gales the houses are warm and snug and 
free from draughts. With two rooms and 
a scullery (with a table-top bath) and with 
three bedrooms, these houses are a sample 
of what might be done with the material 
that is being tipped as useless rubbish.”’ 
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Builder Fined for Employing Munition 
Worker. 


Admiralty v. Hughes. 


October 1s. Before the General Munitions Tribunal 
for the Liverpool District of the North-west Coast 
Division, Mr, A. J. Ashton, K.C., Chairman, 

Evan Hughes, jobbing builder, Birken- 
head, was summoned at the instance of 
the Admiralty for employing John W. 
Williams, who, ‘‘ within the last previous 
six weeks had been employed on or in con- 
nection with munition work, and who did 


not hold a leaving certificate.’? The 
alleged offences occurred during the 


months of July, August, and September 
this year. 

Mr. J. Paxton, who appeared for the 
Admiralty, explained that the summons 
was under Section 7 of the Munitions Act, 
1915, as amended by the Munitions Act of 
1916. The man, John W. Williams, was 
employed as a _ plumber’s labourer at 
Messrs. Cammell, Laird’s, Birkenhead, a 
controlled establishment, whose employ- 
ment he entered in January last. In 
March he was employed by Hughes, in 
whose establishment he had been before 
the war. On March 20 Cammell, Laird’s 
wrote to Hughes pointing out the penal- 
ties he was incurring by employing this 
man, who had not had a leaving certifi- 
cate from them. The defendant, in reply, 
promised not to engage Williams again. 
On September 17 Mr. Ramsden, repre- 
senting the Shipyard Labour Department, 
called on Hughes and asked him why, as 
an employer, he had not posted in his 
office a list of his employees, as he was re- 
quired to do. He replied that he had no- 
body working for him, and that he did all 
the work himself. It was found that the 
defendant had paid Williams 17s. 4d. for 
the week ended July 13, 3s. for the week 
ended July 20, 41 2s. 4d. for the week 
ended July 27, £1 7s. for the week ended 
August 10, 41 1s. 4d. for the week ended 
August 24, and for the last week in Sep- 
tember, £1 5s. 8d. Willlams was a man 
of about thirty years of age, and, said Mr. 
Paxton, was enjoying the protection of 
exemption from Army service on the 
ground that he was working on munitions. 
The Admiralty regarded this case as a 
serious one, and thought it was a case 
where the full penalty, £50, should be im- 
posed. 

Mr. Tudor Jones, who appeared for 
Hughes, admitted a technical offence. His 
client was a jobber and worked himself. 
His son had had to join the Army, so that 
he was left entirely on his own to carry 
on his little business. The only way in 
which Williams had done work for him 
was this—when Williams presented him- 
self in the evenings or on Saturday after- 
noons he gave him some odd jobs to do. 
Defendant was under the impression that 
he was entitled to employ him when he 
was not engaged at Cammell, Laird’s— 
that was in the man’s own time, and that 
was the reason he was taken on again 
after receiving the notice from Cammell, 
Laird’s. 

The Chairman, having conferred with 
the assessors, said that they could not ac- 
cept the story that Williams was supposed 
only to work in his spare time. They 
would not inflict the full penalty, but 
thev had decided to inflict a fine of £25 
and five guineas costs: 
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the reach of everyone. 


than that ef any ether Architectural Journal.” 


Appeintments Wanted. 


JedUledlJiedsiagnes ANNOUNCEMENT. 


"THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allew the use ef the celumns of the Journal for ‘* Wants.” &c.. at a figure well within 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulatien of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and | 
we are able to anneunce that “ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 


Appointments Vacant. Auction Sales. 
4 Vines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3s. éd. per line. ; 


BU!ILDER’S and Decorator’s Clerk (age 50) seeks 
Re-engagement in town or country. Good West- 
End experience.—R. W., 44, Barnfield Road, Queen’s 
Walk, Ealing, W. 


EVENING Assistance given by experienced Builder’s 
Assistant and Estimator. Pricing, accounts, &c.— 
Address, Field, 29, Harvard Mansions, St. John’s 
Hill, Clapham Junction, 8.W.11, 


GENERAL Estate Work wanted by experienced 
Man, by the day, piece, or contract.—F. C., 214, 
Seven Sisters Road. 59 


GENERAL Foreman seeks Re-engagement. Active 
and energetic. War contnacts and speedy construc- 
tion. First-class London references, Carpenter and 
Joiner by trade. Age 44 years.—F. S., 52, Kingsley 
Road, Wimbledon, 8.W.19. 


GENERAL Foreman seeks Re-engagement. Has 
long experience in carrying out works of every 
kind, including W.D., L.C.C., and structural altera- 
tions. References good.—J. R., Lyncroft House, 
Lyncroft Gardens, West Hampstead, N.W.6. 


PAINTER wants Work as Leading Hand. Has a 
knowledge of other branches. Public, private, 
estate. Smart, steady. Age 50. No postcards 
answered.—J. Wicks, 102, Coldharbour Lane, Cam- 
berwell, S.E.5. 


PAINTING, Glazing, Paperhanging, House Decorat- 
ing. Price, day, or as Foreman.—H. Ward, 9, 
Charleston Street, Walworth. 


PLASTERER wants Job in West End or City Job- 
bing Builder’s, Well up in all patents.—Plasterer, 
18, Ballence Road, Homerton. 


QUANTITIES and Estimating undertaken very suc- 
cessfully for Builders and Contractors, Provinces or 
London. Highest recommendations.—Charles Tyler 
King (over 30 years Building Contractor at Seven- 
oaks), London Road, Sevenoaks. 55 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 

Special personal system of preparations by cor- 
respondence or private tuition, Bond and Batley 
(A. G, Bond, B.A., Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor 
Road, S.W. Tel. 7036 Victoria. 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant required immediately for 
war factory constructions and general work. Good 
and quick, Salary 60s., or thereabout.—Reply to 
the Resident Surveyor, Grove Park House, Kings- 
bury, N.W.9. 60 


JUNIOR Architect and Surveyor’s Assistant re- 
quired, who can measure and plot plans of buila- 


ings, etc., accurately.—Write, - stating salary re- 
quired and qualifications fully, S. A., Box 5201, 
Willings, 125, Strand, W.C.2. 49 


WANTED, at once, a Clerk (male or female) to 
take charge of Workmen’s Sheets and Time-Books 
and Check Invoices, etc. Good wages paid to suit- 
able person. In the case of a lady clerk, advertisers 
would be prepared to give tuition So long as pupil 


SOUTHAMPTON LODGE, 
FITZROY PARK, WEST HILL, HIGHGAT 
This valuable FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
BUILDING ESTATE, occupying the finest pe 
at Highgate, in a perfectly rural spot, 
western slope adjacent to and with charmi 
uninterrupted views over Kenwood and Ha 
Heath, and within twenty minutes’ motor 
City and West End. The property comprise 
tached house with 13 bed jand dressing roo 
bathrooms, three handsome reception-rooms, ° 
garden, excellent offices, &c. Stabling, twe 
tages, matured flower and kitchen gardens, 
total area being 6} acres, with valuable br 
frontage of nearly 1,000 feet. With possessio} 
MESSRS. PRICKETT AND ELLIS, — 
in conjunction with 


possessed business instinct. 58 MESSRS, ESCRITT AND BARRELL, 
WANTED, immediately, 15,000 to 20,000 Stock of Grantham, Lines., will SELL the above 
Bricks.—Particulars and price, Crittall, Braintree. PERTY by AUCTION, at the MART, B& 
61 THURSDAY, November 8, 1917, at two o'clogy 
. By Order of J. G. Hossack, Esq. 
Meer WATFORD, 
ny . Actually adjoining the town and mostly withi 


LADY Decorator wishes to dispose for cash, owing 
to ill-health, of well-established high-class furnish- 
ing and decorating business. Excellent premises 
at moderate rent situated in the West End of 
London. Inspection of premises, stock, ete., by 
appointment.—Box 56. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W, and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES AND shhh it FOR ENGINEERING 
R 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 

London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road), 


Urban District Council area, main drainage, 
water, and electric light, all available and | 
a deep gravel soil. 7 
THE CALLOWLAND ESTATE, 
comprising 
130 acres, 
exceptionally circumstanced for the developmeé 
A LARGE BUILDING SCHEME — 
and the erection of houses now urgently need 
meet the every-growing demand of this pros 
town. 
The estate is equally eligible as a 
SITE FOR FACTORIES, 
being situate within a few minutes’ walk of 
ford Junction Station, Main Line L, and N.W 
and the electric line giving direct communicat 
all parts of London, 

OVER A MILE OF MAIN ROAD FRONTA 
The whole is FREEHOLD, and affords fa 
for speculative enterprise seldom to be met ¥ 
Exceptional terms for payment can be arn 
For SALE by AUCTION, at the MART, 
EARLY DATE, unless previously dealt wilt 
Private Treaty, by j 

HUMBERT AND FLINT. | 

Any information may be obtained of the Sol 

to the vendor, Messrs, Farrer and Co., 66, Lim 

Inn Fields, W.C.2; or of the Auctioneers, Mi 

Huvbert and Flint, 11. Serle Street, Lincoln’s 
W.C.2; and Watford, Herts, 


CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY and MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS OF WAR. 


| SIMPLEX CONCRETE PILES, LTD: 


FOUNDATION CONTRACTORS. 


If you are contemplating the erection of Buildings of any description such as 


} Munition Factories, Wharves, Grain Silos, Engine and Boiler Sheds, etc., and require 
PERMANENT FOUNDATIONS, send us particulars of your requirements and take advantage 
of our many years’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. WE CAN SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY. 

Our method of installing and driving SIMPLEX CONCRETE PILES at one operation 
OBVIATES WEEKS OF DELAY IN COMMENCING and COMPLETING WORK. 


SKILLED WORKMEN & UP-TO-DATE PLANT. Schemes & Estimatesfsubmitted free. 


SIMPLEX CONCRETE PILES, LTD. 


Telegrams: 
“SIMPILESCO, LONDON.” 


Write for Illustrated Booklet: 


, 104, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


Scottish Office: 10, Cook Street, Glasgow. 


Telephone 
VICTORIA 541: 
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J. GAFF GILLESPIE, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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XLIV.—BRONZE INTERIOR DOORS, ROYAL BANK, WINNIPEG. 


DETAILS OF CRAFTSMANSHIP (SERIES II.). 
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CARRERE, HASTINGS, AND BIRD, ARCHITECTS. 
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NATIONAL PAPER ECONOMY. 


wing to the very necessary Government restric- 
| on paper supplies, all elements of waste must 
gorously excluded. Our readers, we are sure, 
igladly assist in promoting this object, which ts 
emi national economy. They can co-operate 
us effectually in either of two ways—(1) By 
ng a direct subscription for this Journal, or (2) 
‘acing with a newsagent an order for its regular 
ery. Casual purchases—now here, now there— 
2 @ serious discrepancy between supply and 
pnd, and cause a wastage of effort and materials 
could obviously be reduced to a minimum but 
‘he casual and erratic purchasing which we 
istly ask our readers to avoid. 


-}OPESSOR LETHABY would seem disposed 
to deny us our harmless, necessary jargon. At 
_the eighth informal conference held by the 
_.A,, he protested—if that word is not too harsh to 
ibe what the speaker himself called “a little 
ing personal note,’—that “ we are getting to talk 
v cant language—this talk about ScOncept,. 2a. 
on of the problem,’ ‘expression in terms of 
-y, and such things, which sound awfully well.” 
aides us so gently, and has so thoroughly earned 
ght to tutor us, that to contradict him is almost 
‘tof impiety. Nevertheless, we venture to agree 
those who think that his discipline is a little too 
_ No doubt he is right inthe main. Our vocabu- 
's the stronger and healthier for occasional prun- 
only, is there not a tendency to make rather too 
use of the knife—to “cut back ” a little too drasti- 
One sees quite clearly the excellence of Pro- 
* Lethaby’s intention, the general sanity of his 
2. “Fine words butter no parsnips.” “Phrases 
ire hackneyed lose much of their original force. 
| thoughtlessly, they are heard heedlessly, and 
vecome a substitute for thought in him that gives 
am that takes. That is a danger,.but it can be 
| €xaggerated and as easily avoided. These 
mary phrases are not cant because they are fre- 
ly used. They become cant when they are used 
'erely, hypocritically, or igaorantly—when they 
erely vain repetitions, parroted by persons who 
| them for no better reason than that, as Professor 
by says, they “sound awfully well.” That these 
2S are subject to abuse is not a sufficient reason 
Stidiously discarding them. It would be foolish 
feit the convenience of having ready to hand a 
' form of words that summarises happily, as these 
s often do, certain accepted propositions. Why 
| we be put to the trouble of paraphrasing them, 
‘tuting something that is nearly sure to be less 
'y expressed, and, because unfamiliar, less intelli- 
| In considering whether to retain them or to 
‘them, the decision should depend on whether 
‘nlighten or whether they befog, and whether or 
ey exalt memory above judgment. 


* * * a 


“very trade its terminology ; and we are inclined 
Wy the superior virtue which Professor Lethaby 
ites to other professions. “The people who do 
ork of the world,” he says—“ doctors, scientific 
Pngineers, and so on—do not talk language of 
rt.” That is because the language must suit the 


subject. It is an unfair comparison. Men of science, 
dealing mainly with matters that are concrete, 
objective, have only to call a spade a spade; whereas 
abstract thought—say on matters of art—can seldom 
be expressed with the simplicity and precision that are 
necessary to the doctor and the engineer; who never- 
theless have their clichés, their jargon, their manner- 
isms of style. It is notorious, also, that the law is 
infested with set phrases of inveterate persistency ; 
that theoretical science is seldom expressed otherwise 
than “in good set terms”; and that if the clergy had 
no “consecrated phrases” their theology would be 
suspect. While, however, we venture to urge these 
items of mitigation, we must confess that we are always 
glad of Professor Lethaby’s little homilies on the 
choice of words. They are essentially sound in 
doctrine ; and that they are salutary in effect we make 
no doubt. Professor Lethaby’s presence in the seat 
of judgment must surely have a sobering influence on 
any intending speaker or writer conscious of being 
“inebriated with the exuberance” of conventional 
verbosity—a lamentable condition for any man, and 
far be it from us to defend it; and if, as we suppose, 
Professor Lethaby’s plea is for temperance rather than 
for teetotalism, we make haste to agree with him. 


* % % * 


At the meeting at which Professor Lethaby’s speech 
was made, there was remarkable unanimity in accept- 
ing the principles set forth by Mr. A. R. Jemmett in his 
short paper on “Co-operation in Design.” Mr. 
Jemmett pleaded for a real spirit of co-operation in 
design, and it was unanimously agreed that the fruits 
of this spirit are much richer than those of individual- 
ism; and he held that, generally speaking, architects 
do not get the best out of their assistants, because they 
do not call them into collaboration, but treat them too 
much as draughtsmen, or even as clerks, and too little 
as assistant designers. It would be difficult to say how 
far this generalisation is justified. One meets with 
about an equal number of instances for it and against 
it. Temperament, as the chairman of the meeting, Mr. 
A. W. S. Cross, very usefully observed, is of vital 
importance to effectual co-operation. “Can two walk 
together unless they be agreed?” But, as several 
speakers remarked, the old rampant individualism 
which formerly rendered co-operation almost impos- 
sible is now played out. It had no root in principle, 
because we are all members one of another, and any 
exaggerated assumption of independence will there- 
fore suffer from the disadvantages that must always 
attend the violation of a fundamental law. Every 
man’s work is, in a sense, a co-operative product, and 
frank recognition of the fact, with systematic cultiva- 
tion of its effects, must surely be more prolific of good 
results than an assertion of egotism which opposes the 
process. Co-operation has always existed de facto, 
and the time has arrived for giving it the fullest 
possible recognition de jure. 

* * * * 


Necessarily we are all co-operators, but we seldom 
co-operate in quite the mght way. We are apt to 
co-operate in an individualistic way, on a sort of mixed 


‘theory. There are no doubt still some offices in which 


the principal is a Great Panjandrum, unapproachable 
and domineering, and therefore consulted and assisted 
as little as possible by his subordinates, who soon grow 
weary of his grand manner, and of his practice of snub- 
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bing them severely when they venture to make sug- 
gestions which he afterwards adopts and claims as his 
own. But that type of architect is obsolescent. He 
is being rapidly superseded’ by the type of man who 1s 
perhaps too ready to lean heavily on his assistants, 
leaving them to work out in their own way the crude 
suggestions that he throws out casually and indetermi- 
nately. Between these extremes there is the type of 
principal who really collaborates with his assistants, 
and gives them due credit for their share in the work. 
By his geniality and generosity he develops the talent 
and generates the ideas that type the first would freeze 
out and type the second would reduce to lax perfunc- 
toriness. No. 1 is lucky if he is not detested for a 
vampire; No. 2 if he is not despised as a weakling ; 
No. 3 is loved and revered. His magnetic influence 
draws out of men the best that is in them: he has an 
astonishing knack of laying the foundations of suc- 
cessful careers; and in after years, with reputations 
made, his old pupils are proud to acknowledge him as 
their spiritual father. That is one most excellent form 
of co-operation. 


Another, almost equally prolific in happy conse- 
quences, is the ideal partnership. Mr. Cross said, only 
too truly, at the informal conference, that “it is 
extremely difficult to work really comfortably and’ pro- 
fitably with a man you have never met before in your 
life, a man whose ideas may coincide with your own or 
be diametrically opposite.” _ Of course, there are all 
shades of incompatibility, which therefore is not always 
and absolutely inhibitive. Some men who seem super- 
ficially to be of opposing types manage to pull together 
admirably, the one being, in fact, the complement of 
the other, each being more anxious to consult his 
colleague than to impose his own will on him. Of 
these, commonly one has an excess of the defects of the 
artistic temperament, the other being too practical- 
minded to do justice to the art side, and each having a 
wholesome respect for the other’s specia! qualities. Mr. 
Cross’s suggested remedy for incompatibility—not 
only between partners, but between architects and the 
other artists with whom they must frequently 
co-operate—is joint education “ up to a certain point.” 
That is a genuinely co-operative idea, and, if it could 
be put in practice, could hardly fail to promote a better 
understanding all round. It is very true that brothers, 
reared in the same nursery and educated in the same 
school, often make disputatious partners, but that is 
because they know each other too well, and presume 
upon their blood-relationship ; and it remains possible 
to agree with Mr. Cross that early youth is the time for 
forming friendships. Fellow-pupils in office or school 
make the best partners. But, apart from these con- 
siderations of detail, it is no doubt a sound general con- 
clusion—there was a consensus on it at the informal 
conference—that partnership is fruitful of good design, 
and that the homely proverb, “ Two heads are better 
than one” is thoroughly vindicated in its application to 
architecture. Whether the principle can be profitably 
extended, and in what way, remain open questions, 
upon which we may hope to get considerable light at 
the further informal conference of the Institute on 
January 9, 1918, when the subject of debate is to be 
“Co-operation Amongst Architects, and Specialisa- 
tion.” 

ea * * 2K ¥ 

This co-operative idea has modified the national feel- 
ing about memorials. It is certain that in the imme- 
diate past, individualism was greatly overdone. It 
seems equally sure that the day of the Great Man is 
over. We have outgrown our habit of idol-worshin 
and “ the little tin god on wheels” is now an object of 
derision. If we continue the practice of putting a 
statesman, a preacher, a poet, a physician, a novelist, a 
painter, an actor, an architect, on a pedestal, we do it 


merely because old customs die hard, and we 
without the old wild enthusiasm. To-day, one 0; 
of our admirals may achieve a victory that shal] ; 
the deeds of Nelson, but we shall not put his sta 
so lofty a column. That tall column is typical 
ridiculous heights to which our grandsires carrie¢ 
worship. Heroism, and all the other virtue 
talents, are not so rare as the column seems to. 
It is seen that they are latent in the race, and 
pretentious monument to a person through who 
or other of these high qualities is expressed is 1 
a monument to opportunity. Hence our memor 
the outstanding heroes of the present war y 
modest and simple. Great memorials will be re 
for collective, or co-operative, or national heroisr 


* x % % 


Mr. Henry T. Hare’s first presidential address, 
we print on page 204, strikes us as being exact} 
in tone and spirit. It faces the facts with the 
calm confidence with which the nation is awaitir 
issue of the war—is hopeful and reassuring w 
being unduly optimistic. Upon most of the 
with which it deals there was nothing new to be 
but upon the most familiar of them all—national 
ing—we get at last the official pronouncemer 
which we have been eagerly waiting. It confirr 
hitherto unauthentic statements that the Local G 
ment Board has had the wisdom to seek the aid 
Institute in the great work of overtaking the la 
able arrears in housing, that an adequate sum of1 
has been provided by the Government for sei 
architectural designs, that with this object a sei 
competitions is to be held, and that the Institute 
the help of the allied societies, will endeavour to! 
that for every scheme a competent architect sh 
employed. On the whole, this is the most grat 
feature of a sufficiently statesmanlike address. 


* ae % * 


Suspicion haunts the guilty mind. It is amus 
read that the Germans, dreading the air-raid re 
which they have provoked by their dastardly ec 
in bombing civilian populations in Britain, are | 
out the stained glass from Cologne Cathedral, 
worse thing happen to it. This solicitude for am 
so weak as glass is the first sign of grace that ha 
observed in the Germans since the war revealed 
as a people ruthless and barbaric beyond exagge 
—the wanton destroyers of Louvain and Rein 
brutal enemies of all that is noble and bea 
Measuring us by their own vile standard, they 
rally fear that our airmen may endeavour to d 
Cologne Cathedral. It would be a thousand pr 
in the course of the war, any serious accident 
happen to the one building in Germany that 1s 
preserving. Begun in 1248, it was not finishec 
1880, when all the reigning princes of Germany 
the opening ceremony a pompous pageant, whi 
probably the real objective in completing the ’ 
dral ; for one finds it impossible to credit the Hw 
any motive pure of political or commercial ite 
Germany had been constantly taunted with i 
ence towards the cathedral, and its completio 
intended partly as an answer to this charge, pal 
a sop to religious interests that it was for the m’ 
desirable to conciliate, and partly as an occasi 
flaunting the solidarity of the brand-iegig 
Empire. Cologne had once the unsavoury fe 
of being the most insanitary city of Europe. 
poem on it, Coleridge records, “I counted tw 
seventy stenches, all well-defined and several § 
Greater than them all combined is the reek of th 
reputation, than which nothing could be @ 
odour, but it will not induce our airmen to 
wantonly so venerable a relic of nobler days— 
nobler race—as Cologne Cathedral. 5 


ae ai = 
(ony 


young architect has in him any latent literature, 
e drawing-up of specifications is an incentive to 
or a provocative. If he has any art in him, 
ce with the board and squares will draw it out 
} one way or the other. In either case there is a 
on from the humdrum, a reaction towards 
m of expression and freehand delineation. Yet, 
; sage has said, “ Many are called, but few get 
3y most the call is heard but faintly. They turn 
: their beds and go on slumbering, perchance to 
1 fitfully of what they might do if they had the 
e. Few can rise to the occasion, as Thomas 
fedid, as Mr. W. J. Locke did. It is safer, or 
) 


fortably warm, by which time it is usually too 
the day to do more than barely meet the 
ds of the bread-and-butter business; notwith- 
ig the hard saying that a man should not write 
luntil he is sixty. Nor does the Mistress Art, 
y other art, easily tolerate rivals. They all 
sly demand one’s ’art-whole devotion, and it is 
; reason that the architect who develops a pretty 
in perspectives is in no small danger of 
ing a mere specialist in that kind—a _ beauty- 
of other men’s rough designs. Many artist- 
‘ects have dodged this dull fate. Two of Mr. 
@ Darbyshire’s pupils, for example, got consider- 
ame as humorous draughtsmen—that is, con- 
y, not to say laboriously, humorous; the other 
Ne neither famous nor scarce. Moyr-Smith 
}> illuminate the pages of “ Punch” with exqui- 
\) graceful mock-classical designs; and W. C. 
t’ delighted a less fastidious public with his 
‘y farcical and incomparably bold drawings of 
‘lly Sloper” menagerie, every one an exposition 
asummate skill in draughtsmanship, in which 
ét I should rate him above Gillray and Rowland- 
Nor can I share the view of those who hold that 
; a talent was wasted on so vulgar a_ theme. 


: to lie abed until, as Lamb puts it, the world 


’ was the most popular artist of his day, not by 
(of his mastery of line, but because of the extra- 
‘ comicality of his subject; yet even in his 
-moments he never stooped to ugliness, graphic 
aographic. 


sk sie se se 
5 as oS a oS 


\as interesting to see, on the title-page of a five- 
ly novel, issued last week by Messrs. Nisbet and 
ve name of Mr. H. B. Creswell, an architect the 
itive style of whose occasional contributions to 
urnal has enabled me to detect his hand in the 
less, or rather differently, technical columns of 
th.” Curiosity was piqued. Would the author 
ee or humoristically ? Or could he blend 
qualities, as Hardy does in one way, and Locke 
(ther? Having read the book, I am inclined to 
| itas a delightful farrago of jest and earnest— 
he cement experts call a “rich mix.”, Now, 
‘e humour is organic and spontaneous, and there 
yittle of it to be had that one is bound to feel 
il for any augmentation of the supply. Mr. 
j2ll has given us, in “ Thomas,” a book that is 
as philosophical as it is funny ; wherein it per- 
la function of true comedy—that of offering 
Satirical commentary on social foibles, solecisms, 
pf humanity or inhumanity. All the characters 
tomas” are deftly and firmly sketched. We 
ll met Thomas Quinn, his freakish friend Bat 
, the tabbyish Canon Tabb, the ingénue 
1, the flirtatious Little Nibbs, the entirely charm- 
ta, and the rest—met them, not in fiction—for 
e by no means stock characters—but in real life. 
jilent Susan is a daisy. She is the motor that 
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HERE AND THERE. 


conveyed Thomas on the cunningly devised holiday 
tour which brought him the strange surprising adven- 
tures that form the staple of the narrative. 


* * *e * * 


Susan has her idiosyncrasies, but she “gets there.” 
“It adds pleasure to one’s travelling to know that the 
excellent performance of one’s car relies upon the 
application of a navvy’s leather garter to the joint of 
a circulating pipe; and to be aware, when the engine 
fails in a particular way, that nothing is wanted but a 
new paper-fastener on the commutator lever. I once 
ran Susan sixty miles on a hairpin begged from a lady 
on a bicycle ; and most of Susan’s ills can be cured with 
a bootlace or an old nail.” Every stage of the journey 
save one is marked by some fresh token of Susan’s 
sweet responsiveness: the exception being when she 
very properly resented the indignity of having pebbles 
dropped into her tank to raise the level of. her petrol. 
She thereupon grew sulky, and we love Susan all the 
more for this, the only intimation that she knew what 
was due to her self-respect. She will put up with a 
great deal, but she draws the line at pebbles in her 
petrol tank. 


“ Thomas ” is as accommodating as Susan. Unless 
you are incurably methodical, you need not read its 
chapters consecutively. Each of them is a separate 
ecstasy. There is no real reason why the pages of 
any book should be read in the exact order in which 
they were written, the sequence being mostly a pure 
matter of chance. Southey knew this. If memory 
serves me, he began his “ Doctor” with chapter via. I 
should advise any architect to begin with chapter xii. 
of “Thomas,” because it is about building, and the 
delicate handling of this dangerous subject will put the 
professional reader in a good humour with an author 
who is therein found manifestly sound in the faith and 
of orthodox doctrine. Cousin Jane was having a house 
built. She had ordered it from ‘the Stores. “The 
drawings were inscribed’: ‘House for Lady Jane 
Waterbury. Design No. 2,721 of the Universal 
Stores, Ltd. Mr. William Wordsworth, Director of 
Sanitation, Architecture, and Building” You infer 
what happened owing to a typist’s error in transscrib- 
ing the number of the order? No? Or if yes, then 
you will want to see whether you have guessed aright 
the unhappy sequel. This curiosity will be well 
rewarded ; for the chapter holds much matter for mirth. 
In that respect it is not singular among its fellows. In 
fact, one could almost wish that the author had been 
more sparing of his humour, his wit, his tangential 
escapes from the obvious. Not that the fun ever grows 
wearisome; but here and there the author gives us 
glimpses of a higher gift than that of an expert spinner 
of humorous yarns. If he would, he could write with 
tenderness and passion. Whether or not this is his 
first novel, I do not know. Certainly there is nothing 
in it that suggests the hand of the novice. I do most 
sincerely hope that it will not be his last, for it is a very 
jolly book—frivolous, but not without redemption ; 
just the kind of ‘book to beguile us awhile from the 
obsession of Armageddon. It is brimful of genuine 
humour of the sort that may be called organic or essen- 
tial, in distinction from the much more common variety 
that is stucco over very inferior brickwork, and was 
machine-mixed in strict accordance with the standard 
specification and with the schedule of quantities 
attached “to same.” Mr. Creswell’s humour is spon- 
taneous and of distinctive quality. 

DIOGENES. 
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COLLEGE FARM, HINTEESHAM, SUREOIUKS siAge elie ee 


CARDINAL 


OLLEGE FARM, Hintlesham, the property of 
Sir Gerald Ryan, of Hintlesham Hall, possesses 
a curious and interesting history. Llogether 
with other lands in the neighbourhood it was held by 
the Priory (Benedictine nunnery) of Wykes, in the 
county of Essex, from the twelfth century. By deed 
dated December 10, 1525, a Royal grant was made to 
Cardinal Wolsey of the property of the Priory of 
Wykes aforesaid, for the foundation of Cardinal 
College (which subsequently became Christchurch 
College), Oxford, and the name of College Farm 
attached to that portion of the estates which has just 
changed hands. Also by deed dated June 26, 1528, 
the lands belonging to the Priory of St. Peter, Ipswich 
Gancluding the Manor of Hintlesham, called the Priory 
Manor), were conveyed by Royal grant to Cardinal 
Wolsey, for the foundation of Wolsey’s College, in 
Ipswich, which, of course, was never completed. 

After Wolsey’s fall, Henry VIII. granted to Eton 
College (by deed dated September 5, 1531) the lands 
in Hintlesham, Chattisham, Washbrook, and elsewhere 
in Suffolk that had passed into his hands by (1) the 
suppression of the Priory of St. Mary, Wykes; (2) the 
attainder of Cardinal Wolsey; (3) the dissolution of 
Cardinal College, Oxford ; and (4) the dissolution of 
Cardinal College, Ipswich. This grant was in 
exchange for land surrendered by Eton College partly 
occupied by the Hospital of St. James’s-in-the-Fields, 
and now forming the site of St. James’s Palace. An 
old map of 1595 shows a field named Wyke’s Field, 
and marks the site of College Farm and adjacent 
meadows, “ Eaton College Lands.” 

From these remote times, College Farm remained 
in the possession of Eton College till December 2, 


\ 


WOUSEY 


1800, when it was sold to Mr. Richard Savage L 
under the Land Tax Acts and became part and p 
of the Hintlesham Hall Estate. | 


The farmhouse possesses all the characteristies | 
early Tudor manor house. It is a half-timbere 
with over-hanging upper storey, and the roor 
mounted by a handsome grouped chimney stack. 
porch is of charming and unusual design, ai 
partial restoration of judicious character has bro 
to light the fine old oak beams that supported 
structure. Inside, the house has been adapted 
time to time to meet more modern requiremen 
circular staircase of oak, radiated from an oa 
or central post, remains untouched and in 
preservation. 


But apart from the intrinsic attractiveness « of 
house and its surroundings, College Farm will re 
chief claim to interest in supplying a link with th 
—a link associated with the great name of Can 
Wolsey. It is a fascinating piece of history th 
small property should have entered into the 3 
Cardinal’s ambitious schemes for the advanceme 
learning, and should have been set aside as pa 
endowment for one of his colleges. And afte 
failure of these high schemes the exchange 
Hintlesham fields for the ground on which St. Ja 
Palace now stands is none the less noteworthy. — 


The above brief facts serve to connect this vi 
with important movements on the great sta ag 
national affairs four hundred years ago; and it 1s 
haps worth while to recall that in the busy tow 
Ipswich there is still jealously preserved “Wa 
Gate”—a memorial of thwarted ambition. 


COLLEGE FARM, HINTLESHAM. SUFFOLK. 


foe PLATES, 


The William Hall Walker Gymnasium. 
{S building marks a departure from the usual 
zymnasium plan. Elliptical buildings are not 
common, and at first thought the usual rectangu- 
nnaturally suggested itself to the architects. The 
ter of the site, however, determined the shape of 
lan. It will be inferred that the plan was 
sped on the premise that general athletics more 
vere gymnastics were to be encouraged, and con- 
itly a large part of the first floor is devoted to a 
re room, which, with the inclusion by means of 
z partitions of the exercise room and boxing 
gives a space one hundred and ten feet long 
_twelve-foot ceiling, for baseball battery practice, 
ll formation work, jumping, and the like. The 
| or main gymnasium floor will be used for baske* 
icrosse practice, putting the shot, pole vaulting, 
hile a special room is provided on the first floor 
xing and fencing. The running track is planned 
et in width, thus permitting the passing of run- 
| necessary in competitive events, and also 
ing an ample gallery for spectators. The curva- 
; not a true ellipse, but is composed of arcs of 
struck from two centres. This affects consier- 
he cost of construction, as a continually varying 
requires more time and labour in laying out and 
ang the work. The track floor has the usual 
ve contour, and is covered with cork carpet. To 
-an abundance of daylight, the gymnasium floor 
imning track receive light from a forty-foot 
iting oval skylight, as well as from the track 
ws. The height of the gymnasium room to the 
side of the trusses will be 27 ft. 6 in., and to the 
=the ridge 38 ft. The exterior consists of varie- 
deep-toned red bricks, with raked-out joints, the 
igs being of limestone and terra-cotta. Our 
uuctions are made by courtesy of the “ American 
ro ll 
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Architectural Ideas in War-T ine. 


The drawing which appeared in our issue for 
October 24 was the last of the set provided by our 
anonymous contributor, who has now consented to 
reveal his identity. The artist is Lieut. Stanley Hamp, 
MASEL So who is serving with the anti-aircraft forces 
in this country. We are willing that this series of 
illustrations, so admirably inaugurated by Lieut. 
Hamp, should continue; and we cordially invite 
readers to send in designs for publication. In response 
to our earlier invitation, we received from a correspon- 
dent the drawing of which a reproduction is published 
in this issue. This building, a composition in the 
monumental manner, is intended to serve the purpose 
of a War Museum. In order to preserve the massive- 
ness and solidity of effect which would seem to be 
required in a building of this type, windows have been 
omitted from the elevations; and consequently too 
lighting would be employed throughout. The build- 
ing, it is suggested, should provide accommodation, 
not only for warlike records, weapons, and trophies, 
but also for an art gallery, a library, a music-room, and 
a hall for public meetings. 


A Late Eighteenth-century Ceiling. 


This is a portion of a ceiling from No. 15, Hanover 
Square, a house of the late eighteenth-century period, 
formerly the premises of the Royal Orthopedic 
Hospital. The original paintings, together with 
reproductions of the plasterwork, are now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 


Mantelpiece from Carrington House, Whitehall. 


The mantelpiece, of which a detail is reproduced on 
the double-page plate in this issue, is of carved pine— 
a remarkably vigorous example of eighteenth-century 
craftsmanship. This chimneypiece is now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, Carrington House 
having been demolished several years ago. 


Detail of Doorway. 


Half-timber Gable and Chimneys. 
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THE RA BeAPSRRESIDEN TIA PeeA DD) hte see 


BY HENRY 17) HARE, Sr. Rol. B.A; 


OR the fourth time our session opens under the 
shadow of the great war, and the conditions 
under which we exist as a profession have not 

varied from those in which our late President addressed 
us last year, except that there has been a material 
tightening up of the restrictions which limit, and indeed 
practically forbid, the exercise of our calling. We had 
hoped that we might have seen this chair still occupied 
by the same President, who has so ably conducted the 
affairs of the Institute since the beginning of the war, 
and who held all the threads of such activities as were 
permitted to us, and that he would have continued until 
he could hand over the office under peace conditions. 
This, however, was not to be; and we realised that there 
must be a limit beyond which endurance could not be 
strained. [Iam sure I am expressing the universal feel- 
ing amongst our members, and particularly those who 
are members of the Council, and therefore more inti- 
mately acquainted with the strenuous nature of the 
work which falls to the lot of the occupant of the 
President’s chair, when I say that the Institute and the 
profession as a whole are deeply indebted to Mr. 
Newton for the manner in which he has throughout 
kept before him the single-minded view of pressing 
forward the interests of architects and architecture, 
and thei claims to recognition. If we have not suc- 
ceeded to the extent to which we should have desired, 
it has been entirely due to unfortunate prejudices and 
want of knowledge as to our real functions in many 
quarters, and amongst the public generally. These 
prejudices it must be one of our principal objects to 
remove by endeavouring to educate and interest the 
public, a task which is probably the work of a genera- 
tion or two at least. We feel very strongly that had 
our special qualifications been properly understood, we 
should have been allowed and invited to serve the 
national needs in many directions where less qualified, 
or entirely unqualified, persons have been employed. 

By far the most important event which has taken 
place during the past twelve months is the entry of 
United States into the war by our side; thus bringing 
together the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race to 
fight for a common object. As architects we have 
exchanged most cordial greetings with our brother 
architects in America, many:of whom we know well, 
and count amongst our personal friends. To any of 
these whom the exigencies of the war may bring over 
to this side we extend the hand of friendship, and 
invite them to make such use of this Institute as opcor- 
tunity may allow them, and we assure them they will 
be more than welcome. 

Although the regular exercise of our profession has 
been restricted, or practically non-existent, there have 
still been many grave and weighty questions with 
which we, as an Institute, have had to concern our- 
selves. Many of these questions still continue to 
exercise us, and there are many more before us which 
will demand most anxious and careful consideration. 


Charing Cross Brid ge. 

In the last address from this chair, the President 
alluded to the Bull for strengthening and altering the 
Charing Cross Railway Bridge, which was then before 
Parliament, and to the prospect which seemed to be 
opening of sweeping away that unsightly structure and 
replacing it by a really fine road-bridge worthy of our 
magnificent river. The hope of this, which was shared 
by all who have the beauty of our great metropolis at 
heart, has unfortunately been indefinitely postponed. 
I am happy to say, however, that the opposition of the 


* Delivered at the Opening General Meeting he!d on Monday, Nov. s. 1917. 


best be safeguarded in the carrying out of these € 


<4 ed 


5 
R.I.B.A. and the London Society has resulted in y 
important modifications in the Bill, which will ens 
that every opportunity is given to the authorities 
consider the possibilities of the greater scheme wl! 
we advocate, before they are committed by la 
expenditure to the existing bridge and termi 
There seems to be a possibility that 1t may be reali 
in time that the bridge and terminus on this side of 
river must be hopelessly inadequate to the enormor 
increased traffic which will result after the war, ; 
that practical considerations alone may lead ultimat 
to the removal of the station to the other side. ]{ 
however, to my mind a matter for regret that we, a 
nation, should allow our decisions to be made on pra 
cal grounds alone. The beauty of our city, with’ 
great river, should surely be a serious considerati 
and sufficient to rule out the existence of what is u 
and intolerable; and there are many ways in wh 
practical requirements can be complied with. It see 
really a pity that a bridge of any kind should be neq 
sary at this point of the river, as an unbroken sw 
between Westminster and Waterloo bridges wo 
give one of the finest and most impressive views to 
found in any capital of the world. ‘ 


The Housing Problem. 1 


Perhaps the most important question to us as ar 
tects which is now under the consideration of 
Government is that of the housing of the work 
classes after the war. We know only too well that 
conditions under which they live in most cases. 
indeed deplorable, and any material amelioration 
seemed almost hopeless under the complicated cor 
tions and restrictions which have fenced round 
problem. Impossible and unnecessary local bye-k 
have contended with the economic aspect, and 
result has been whole suburbs of dingy and sque 
streets of mean and depressing houses, utte 
demoralising to their inhabitants and conducing 
inefhciency and even crime. Happily it is now rec 
nised that the problem must be faced and solved 
some more satisfactory manner, and I am pleased 
say that the Local Government Board has approacl 
the Institute, and invited our co-operation in secut 
the best possible plans for the houses which are to 
erected in large numbers immediately after the v 
They have placed at our disposal an adequate sum 
money for procuring these designs, and we have dra 
up a scheme for instituting a series of competiti! 
throughout England and Wales. These are to bec 
ducted by the R.I.B.A. and its allied societies, 1 
have entered into the scheme with great enthusia’ 
and there is every reason to believe that a ver 
factory result may be arrived at. Many 
problems arise in the preparation of these desig 
Not only is it essential that the houses should 
healthy and comfortable, sufficiently segregat 
pleasant to look at and live outside of as well as 
and as varied in design as may be practicable, but 
must take into account the necessity of the mostT 
economy, and the serious shortage of many bul 
materials hitherto regarded as essential. The use 
the latter must be minimised, and substitutes desi 
and arranged for so far as may be possible. 

Apart from the question of these competitions, | 
Institute has a very strong committee sitting W ich 
considering how the interests of architects and, aS 
firmly believe, the interests of the public as well ® 


We believe that in ev 


sive schemes of housing. - 
b 


scheme it will be in the best interests of the pu 


as of ourselves, that a competent architect should 
mployed, and that within reasonable limits he 
dd have a free hand, not only in the design of the 
ses themselves, but in the general lay-out and 
‘yn planning” of the area to be dealt with from its 
jation. We shall do our best to ensure that this 
‘be regarded as an absolute essential, and I think 
iave a fair prospect of succeeding. 


Architects and Air Raids. 


i view of the lamentable loss of life resuiting from 
aids over London a sub-committee of the Archi- 
’ War Committee has formulated a scheme for the 
mination and registration of all properties withn 
(area of the London County Council which were 
‘ble or relatively safe as refuges for the public. 
*, was very carefully drawn up, and suggested the 
ployment of architects under the direction of the 
rict Surveyors, who would be the most competent 
adertake such a work. After some trouble in find- 
out the proper authority, this scheme has been 
cated in general terms to Sir Edward Henry, and 
oly has been received saying that it is under con- 
ration. A small committee has also just been 
yinted to investigate the effect of bombs falling on 
‘riking buildings, and valuable information will no 
ot be obtained as to the materials and methods of 
i truction best calculated to resist the effect of high 
/osives. 
ne of the most valuable features of our constitution 
ir Allied Societies, not only in the United King- 
), but also in various parts of the Empire. Many 
1ese have their representatives on our Council, and 
*opinion and advice on the varied questions which 
from time to time are of the greatest value to the 
tests of the profession as a whole. Practice in the 
(ances and dependencies differs in many respects 
i that in the metropolis, and results in different 
‘sas to policy and many larger questions. With 
»w to reconciling any divergent views which may 
jt, it has been decided to hold a series of confer- 
Ss Or conversations to deal specially with questions 
‘ting more particularly the Allied Societies, or on 
th they may have particular views. The first of 
(e has been held here, and! the second is to take 
e at Manchester on December 12, with others to 
lw at different centres as may subsequently be 
‘ded. There is no doubt that these meetings will 
_to produce harmony and unity of view, and will be 
+ beneficial. 


The Informal Conferences. 


‘€ are proposing to continue our informal con- 
aces this session, and trust they may be as_suc- 
‘ful and useful as hitherto. It has been felt by some 
@we should resume our usual custom of regular 
{onal papers, but after careful consideration we 
2 again decided that it will be best to continue our 
fra meetings. Eight of these have been arranged 
iduring the session, and very interesting subjects 
(obe discussed. A full announcement of the dates 
subjects will be found in the Journal, and I trust 
may have good attendances. 

1common with all similar societies, the war has put 
s‘yere strain on our finances, and it has been neces- 
/ tO exercise great care and economy in order to 
» down non-essential expenditure. We have, as 
know, remitted the subscriptions of all members 
ling with the Forces—a constantly increasing num- 
| and, in addition to this, we have felt it incumbent 
Jius to deal generously with many of our members 
se practice has ceased, or practically so. It may 
jie future be necessary to curtail our expenditure 
further, and if this should invoke some small 
sure of sacrifice on the part of our members, I feel 
) We may look forward to its being cheerfully sub- 


Jed to. 
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In this connection | believe there are a few fortunate 
members of the profession who have actually benefited 
by the war in the erection and extension of factories 
and similar work. To these I should like to speak 
particularly, reminding them that we have a War Fund, 
which was established three years ago, and which is 
devoted to finding employment for architects who are 
in need or distress, This has been administered by the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society, and has done very 
useful work, but unfortunately its coffers now need 
replenishing in order to enable them to continue. I 
have every confidence that those who are able to do so 
will support so deserving a fund. 


After-the-War Problems. 


Though we are still in the midst of a great war, and 
it is still impossible to see or foretell the end, and 
whether it may come soon or may be long deferred, it is 
very necessary that we should look forward and put 
our house in order so that we may be ready and pre- 
pared for the many serious problems which will con- 
front us when the long-looked-for peace arrives, 
problems which will be entirely new, and in which we 
shall have no precedent to guide us. How is our pro- 
fession to be reconstructed so that we may resume 
normal proceedings in a reasonably favourable condi- 
tion? How are our men to be released from service in 
the Army? Are they to have preferential treatment 
as being the men whose work is urgently required as a 
first step to reconstituting the building trades? How 
and when is the present control of building to be relin- 
quished? Is it to be gradual, or will the coming of 
peace automatically put an end to it? How is the 
serious shortage of many building materials to be dealt 
with, and how is essential and pressing work to obtain 
the preference? These and many other problems 
confront us, and with a view to being prepared the 
Architects’ War Committee have established a com- 
mittee which is now considering all these questions. I 
have also thought it wise to invite representatives of 
the Master Builders’ Association, the .Surveyors’ 
Institution, and, I hope, the Civil Engineers, to join 
with the Council in a special conference on some of the 
same questions, and the first of the meetings will be 
held here on November 12. I think there is little doubt 
that such a conference will lead to very useful results. 


It is very sad to think how many of our most promis- 
ing young architects have fallen in this terrible war, 
many of them those whom we looked forward to seeing 
in the very forefront of our profession, a few of them 
who already had their feet firmly planted on the first 
steps of the ladder. One is almost tempted to think 
that Providence, in making the selection, chose the 
best, the very best. Though no mere words can in any 
way console their relatives for their loss, | am speaking 
on behalf of the entire Institute when I say that, in no 
mere perfunctory sense, they have our heartfelt 
sympathy. These men died for their country, and that 
country 1s immeasurably the poorer for their loss. 


In conclusion, although the prospects for the moment 
co not appear hopeful, I trust this may be the last 
Presidential address which will be made under war 
conditions, and that when the next session opens we 
may be busily engaged in meeting the problems of 
reconstruction, some of which I have indicated. 


I am sanguine enough to think that when this time 
of stress has passed, and peace once more returns to the 
world, there will be a period of unprecedented activity, 
and architecture will be afforded opportunities such as 
have not presented themselves for generations. Larger 
and broader views will be taken, and it will be our duty 
and endeavour to ensure that such enterprises as will 
commemorate this critical period of our history shall 
be judged by after generations as worthy memorials 
of the great events which led to their inception. 
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MODERN MOTOR CAR WORKS. 


HE two buildings recently erected at 
Scotstoun, Glasgow, for Messrs. The 
Albion Motor Car Co., Ltd., are good 
examples of workshops and stores built in 
reinforced concrete. 

The first block is about 200 ft. long, 
60 ft. wide, and 6oft. high, and consists of 
ground, first, second, and third floors and 
roof, the height from floor to floor being 


15 ft. The first and second floors are used storey building. ‘The site being neart 
as stores, and were designed to carry aload River Clyde, it was found necessary 
of 3 cwt. per sq. foot. The third floor is carry the foundations of the columns do\ 
used as a machine shop, and its construc- to a depth of from 6 ft. to 8 ft. below t 
tion is therefore lighter than that of those ground floor level in order to reach 
below it. stratum of boulder clay, which was es 

The second and newer building is 60 ft. mated to withstand a pressure of three to 
away from the older one, the intervening per sq. ft. Most of the column bases, t 
space being roofed over to form a one-_ sizes of which vary from 4 ft. to 7 ft. 61 
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NEW WORKS FOR THE ALBION MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., SCOTSTOUN, GLASGOW: DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION. 
square, are of orthodox type, and call for In another instance, where a concrete maple floors secured to an under floor ¢ 
no special comment, but where the new column happened to coincide with a steel {-in. creosoted deal, which in turm j 
building adjoins existing ones at the north stanchion of an existing building, two secured to creosoted fillets at 15m 


and south ends special bases had to be bases were formed 5 ft. from either side centres, the spaces being filled in wit) 


devised. The cantilever beam foundation of column; columns were then brought up breeze concrete. 
shown in the figure above was adopted io from them sufficiently high to clear the The shafting for machinery is hung fror 
avoid cutting through an existing concrete foundation of the stanchion, and a re- the secondary beams—under the lanter 
slab foundation of a brick wall, and alsoto  inforced concrete beam 4 ft. deep and _ light of roof it is hung from the undersid 
prevent any extra load coming uponit. The 20 in. wide was placed across, from which of trusses—in the following novel manner 
(show 
was driven close to the existing foundation The ground and first floors are used as_ above) 3 ft. long and 23 in. wide, supplie 


wall being properly shored up, sheet piling the new column is supported. Pressed _ sieel-slotted inserts 


for a length somewhat longer than the new fitting shops and are paved with grano- by the Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd, 


base, which is of oblong shape, to prevent lithic. The three lines of benches that run were cast in with the beams, so that th 
the earth from falling away and letting the longitudinally are served by a correspond-_ slots are flush with the underside of th 
wall down when excavations were being ing number of overhead runways, which beams, a proper hold to the concrete bein 
made. After the base was cast a re- are carried from the secondary beams by obtained by means of three bent strap 


inforced concrete cantilever beam was short lengths of angles bolted to them riveted on to each insert. 


constructed, one end projecting 2 ft. 6 in. through holes formed of iron barrel, which All the external walls are of gin 
over the existing foundation to receive a were cast in with the beams. brick 3 ft. high, built in between th 
column, and the other end being tied down The second and third floors are used as columns and bonded into chases left in th 
to a side column. machine shops, and are finished with Z-in. columns for that purpose, and finished wit 
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View in Tool-room (Third Floor). 


View in Machine Shop, 
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6-in. concrete sills cast zm sztu, the re- 
mainder of the openings being filled in 
with steel sashes g ft. 6 in. high, which give 
excellent lighting to the shops—a point 
which is of first-class importance in the 
design of workshops. 

The whole of the reinforced concrete is 
executed on the Kahn system, and was de- 
signed by the Trussed Concrete Steel Co., 
Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster. 

L. P: FRANGIS;-M.C.1 


NEWS ITEMS. 
Irish Shop Fittings. 


In view of the extensive shop fitting 
which will be carried out in the near future 
in the city, the Council of the Dublin In- 
dustrial Dwellings Association has held a 
conference of building contractors and 
shop front fitters with the object of pre- 
venting the importation of shop fronts. 


£30,000 Loan Declined by Swansea. 

It is stated in the “ Western Mail ’’ that 
at a recent meeting of the Housing Com- 
mittee of Swansea Corporation an offer 
from a London firm to advance, pending 
Local Government Board _ sanction, 
£30,000, to be expended on roads and 
sewers for workers’ dwellings, was con- 
sidered, but declined with thanlxs. 


Atr-ratd Item. 

Messrs. Waygood-Otis, Ltd, having 
very considerately placed their strongly 
built concrete building at the disposal of 
their unprotected neighbours during the 
night air raids, several hundreds of persons 
have taken advantage of the shelter thus 
afforded. Mr. and Mrs. Durling, the 
housekeepers, have been very courteous 
and helpful during these crises. Their 
neighbours, as an expression of their 
gratitude, have presented to Mr. Durling 
a small testimonial in the shape of 
a smoking cahinet, appropriately in- 
scribed. 


Cement Exports to Holland. 

In the House of Commons on October 24 
Mr. Leverton Harris (Secretary of Ministry 
of Blockade) said, in reply to General 
Croft, that the total exports of cement to 
Holland from all parts of the United King- 
dom during August and September were 
18,404 tons, all of which was consigned to 
the Netherlands Overseas Trust under 
guarantee against re-export. Latest 
Dutch official returns showed that during 
the first half of this year not only had there 
been no exports whatever of cement by 
Holland to either Germany or Belgium, 
but that during that time Holland had re- 
ceived from Germany about 90,000 tons. 
At the present time the export to Holland 
was prohibited, and no licences were now 
being issued. 


The Fléche on Westminster Hall. 

In the House of Commons on October 31 
Sir A. Mond, replying to Mr. King, who 
asked whether he was aware that the fléche 
recently erected on the roof of Westmin- 
ster Hall was considered by architectural 
authorities ill designed, said: The ques- 
tion of what course should be taken when 
the removal of the fléche erected by Sir 
John Soane in 1821 was necessitated owing 
to the repairs to the roof of Westminster 
Hall was submitted by my predecessor to 
the Ancient Monuments Board for Eng- 
land. In accordance with this Board’s 
decision the present fléche was erected ac- 
cording to designs prenared in my Depart- 
ment. I know of no more competent 
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architectural authority to advise on the 
treatment of ancient historical buildings. 
I am not aware that any competent archi- 
tectural authority agrees with the state- 
ment made by the hon. member. The cost 
was £3,200. 


Partnership Dissolved. 

We are informed that the partnership 
which existed between Mr. F. C. Moscrop- 
Young, Licentiate R.I.B.A., M.S.A., and 
Mr. Ernest B. Glanfield, ~ F-R.I-B.A., 
expired on October 31 and has been dis- 
solved. Mr. Moscrop-Young will continue 
to practise at the same address. Mr. 
Glanfield will assume his practice on the 
conclusion of hostilities. Any correspon- 
dence addressed to 4, Clifford Street, Bond 
Street, W.1, will receive his attention. 


Proposed Building Boards. 

The Birkenhead branch council of the 
Property Owners’ Association listened with 
great interest last week to a paper sent by 
Mr. George Snape on “A Scheme for the 
Better Housing of the Working Classes 
by the Establishment under Parliament of 
Building Boards Throughout the Country.”’ 
The suggested boards, representative of 
all the experts concerned, and including 
women with knowledve of the domestic 
needs of the working classes, would advise 
the local authority on private enterprise or 
other building schemes worthy of Govern- 
ment loans. 


THES 1 BAP RECORD Or 
HONOUR. 


This, the forty-eighth list in the R.I.B.A. 
Record of Honour, is taken from the cur- 
rent issue of the Institute Journal :— 


Fallen in the War. 

Barker, Private Thomas _ Christopher, 
Yorks Regiment, member of the Scar: 
borough Town Council (Licentiate). 
Accidentally killed at the front on 
August 4. Aged thirty-six. 

Cowdell, Second-Lieutenant Charles 
Joseph Morton, Royal Engineers 
(Associate, 1912). Killed in action on 
September 12. Son of Mr. William 
M. Cowdell (F.), of Leicester. 

Garratt, Edward (Licentixte, Pugin 
Student, 1905). Kaulled serving at his 
battery in Flanders on September 11. 

Hill, Staff-Sergeant. Claude Edgar, 
R.A.M.C. (Associate). Killed in 
action on September 3. 

Moodie, Second-Lieutenant John (Student, 
1908), Seaforth Highlanders. Died of 
wounds in France, August 27, 1917. 

Second-Lieutenant Moodie received his 
architectural training principally at King’s 

College, London, and, after experience in 

various offices, was assisting Mr. Alan 

Brace, of Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, 

when war broke out. In the spring of 1915 

he joined the London Scottish, subse- 

quently took the Cadets’ course at Trinity 

College, Cambridge, and received a com- 

mission in the Seaforth Highlanders. After 

three months’ active service in France 

(Somme district) in 1916 he was invalided 

home with trench fever, and later operated 

upon for appendicitis. Returning to 

France upon his recovery he took part in 

an action on August 22, 1917 (his thirtieth 

birthday), receiving two bullet wounds, 
from which he died in hospital five days 
later. He worthily upheld the honourable 
traditions of his family, and his strong, 
manly qualities, attached to an amiable 


19t7; 


disposition, cause his loss to be mu 
plored by his friends.—Fredk. R, } 
(A.). 
Members’ Sons. 
Dinwiddy, Major Conrad Hugh,: 
Garrison Artillery. Died of ¥ 
aged thirty-six. Fifth son o 
Thomas Dinwiddy (F.). Mr 
widdy has still three sons 
Services — Commander Din 
R.N., Major Malcolm Din 
Royal West Kent Regiment, an 
tenant Norman Dinwiddy, R.} 
(F.). 
Bath, Staff-Sergeant Leslie Vivian 
R.F.A. Killed in action in Fre 
August 23. Youngest son of Mi 
Bath (F.), of Salisbury. 


Military Honours. 
Fisher, Captain Stanley Howe, R.E 
has been mentioned three ti 
despatches and has been awarded 
Military Cross. 


Serving with the Forces. 
Intimation has been received 
following are serving, bringing th 
to 77 Fellows, 532 Associates, 33g 
tiates, and 298 Students :— | 


FELLOWS. 
Healey, A. J.: Machine Gum 
Motors. 
ASSOCIATES. 


Black, Herbert: Australian Engin 
Harrisson, J. A.: Canadian Engin 
Mackenzie, H. B.: Second-Liewtenz 
Royal Engineers. 
Wade, F. W.: Second-LieutenantRo 
Engineers. 
Stretton, Clement: R.N.A.S. 
Conder, A. R.: Second-Lieutenanty 
ment Officer, R. F.C. 


LICENTIATES. 

Cheetham, H.: Royal Engineers. 
Barbour, John, R.F.A. 
Horne, D. E. A.: Lieutenant, 
Corps. 


Promotions. 

Mr. F. C. S. Harrison (Student) # 
gazetted second-lieutenant, Durhai 
Infantry. 
Mr. J. H. Chalkley (Student), la 
London Regiment, has been { 
second-lieutenant, Machine Gun 
Second-Lieutenant L. Sylvester ¢ 
(A.) transferred from the Roya 
Surrey Regiment to the Labour Co: 
April last and is now acting-capté 
Mr. Harry R. Finn (Licenti 
joined the Royal Engineers as a 
July, 1916, was granted a comm 
second-lieutenant in January, 
was recently promoted to lieuten 
Mr. Charles Woodward (A.), 
William Woodward (F.), has bee 
second-lieutenant, Army Service ¢ 


i 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Oswald F. R. Olley: 

We regret to announce the death, 
October 14, at the early age of. 
after a somewhat  lingerinj 
painful illness, of Mr. Oswald 
Olley, who represented Messrs. V 
Ltd., for many years, calling up® 
tects on the east and south coas 
land and South Wales, among 
and London architects also, he | 
friends, who will hear with reg 
sad end. 
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DETAILS OF CRAFTSMANSHIP (SERIES II.). XLVi.—DETAIL OF MANTELPIECE FROM CARRINGTON HOUSE, WHITEHALL. LONDON (NOW DEMOLISHED. ) 


SIR WILLIAM CHAMBERS, ARCHITECT. 


| to “ The Architects’ 


and Builders Fournal,’’ Wednesday, November ie LOU Ks 
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Ground-floor Plan. 


XLV.—THE WILLIAM HALL WALKER GYMNASIUM, 


STEVENSSINSHTUIE OF TECHNOLOGY. HOBOKEN; N,J: 


LUDLOW 


AND PEABODY, ARCHITECTS, 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS 


TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


JOURNAL. 


VOLUME 46. No. 1193. 


SIONAL HOUSING: RJI.B.A. COM- 
| PETITION ANNOUNCED. 


“we go to press, we are in receipt of a most 
rtant announcement by the Royal Institute of 
ish Architects, who invite designs for cottages 
7 the Government housing scheme. Particulars 
wen on page 220. 


NATIONAL PAPER ECONOMY, 


yng to the very necessary Government restric- 
on paper supplies, all elements of waste must 
gorously excluded. Our readers, we are sure, 
gladly assist in promoting this object, which is 
min national economy. They can co-operate 
us effectually in either of two ways—(1) by 
ng a direct subscription for this Journal, or (2) 
acing with a newsagent an order for its regular 
ery. Casual purchases—now here, now there— 
2a sertous discrepancy between supply and 
md, and cause a wastage of effort and materials 
could obviously be reduced to a minimum but 
wual and erratic purchasing. 


c—— —— 


GHT on the housing question is gradually dis- 
_pelling the mists and the gloom. One important 
point was made quite clear in Mr. Henry T. 
’s presidential address, which we printed last 
—that the Institute has been called into consulta- 
and is rendering’ active assistance of inestimable 
. Another was established by Mr. Hayes Fisher, 
dent of the Local Government Board, in his 
sss on “Housing at the Close of the War,” 
ered last week at the Reform Club, Manchester— 
he State would not build. “ There were,” he said, 
mples of State Building at Woolwich and other 
s, and he would not like to see it tried on a grand 
because he did not think the State was a good 
>t.” He means, no doubt, not that the State does 
uild well, but that it does not build economically 
t it comes out badly on the financial side. So, 
for that matter, do municipalities, many of them 
g made a sublime mess of the business, especially 
they have adopted the “ direct-labour ” method. 
ly, the whole subject is being restated with admir- 
lucidity by Professor S. D. Adshead in a course 
: lectures which he is delivering on Tuesdays at 
2tsity College, Gower Street. 
fessor Adshead speaks with plenary knowledge, 
1€ is not one of those who confuse fact with 
m. His data are punctiliously paraded in review 
, he inspects them with a keenly critical eye, and 
7 reports upon them with calm and impartial 
aent. If he maintains this standard throughout, 
Il, at the close of the course, have cleared away 
difficulties that have hitherto perplexed the public 
We are glad to see that he entirely approves 
Government subsidy, and that he is not in favour 
al authorities undertaking the work of building. 
tence shows that municipalites do not build 
tically, and that the designs they produce or 
are almost invariably as dull and spiritless as an 
Idocument. He does justice to the corporation 
vor, whose opportunities and experience are often 


of great value with regard to purely practical details, 
but whose special training rather tends to disqualify 
him for dealing with what’ may be termed architec- 
tural subtleties. Hence the dulness, the unarchitec- 
tural character of his designs. Within the next few 
years there must be erected some three hundred 
thousand cottages, and unless they are invested with 
some sort of architectural merit they will disfigure the 
whole face of the country. 


% * % 36 


A common-sense arrangement would be ase Pree 
fessor Adshead suggests, for the corporation, always 
with the assistance of a competent architect, to buy 
the land, lay out the estate, construct the roads and 
sewers, and then entrust the building to whosoever 
seems best competent to perform it. Upon what terms 
it will 'be thus delegated is a question that at the 
present stage is necessarily left open, and it may be 
supposed that corporations will be allowed consider- 
able freedom of method, but to what extent they may 
be able to delegate their authority and responsibility 
remains tobe seen. Professor Adshead believes—and 
we quite agree in the opinion—that in many instances 
the work may be safely entrusted to private persons 
and to public utility societies, provided that in all such 
cases security is guaranteed through insurance. Pro- 
fessor Adshead’s first lecture will be read with equal 
profit and pleasure, for it not only bears the stamp of 
authority, but rings sterling of sincerity. 


“*z se se sk 
ts “is - (\ 


It is interesting to note what the civil engineers are 
doing, or propose to do, with respect to professional 
education. Ata meeting held at their Institution pre- 
mises, there was a vigorous discussion of the need for 
improved means and methods of training, and a resolu- 
tion was passed for the appointment of a committee to 
arrange a scheme of central organisation. It was 
recognised that one great need is closer co-operation 
with other professions for mutual advantage, and it was 
suggested that a central bureau should be formed for 
the collection and distribution of accurate information 
upon all matters of professional interest, and for the 
provision of scholarships or other means of developing 
talent. Both these functions are sorely needed in all 
the professions. In the pre-war happy-go-lucky or catch- 
as-catch-can state of society in this country, there was 
a most wicked waste of force—wicked, because too 
often deliberately connived at from motives of self- 
interest, or family interest. It was very natural, no 
doubt, for the well-to-do to wish to keep the professions 
a close preserve for their relations, but this system, by 
restricting the volume of competition, kept the national 
standard of efficiency much lower than it need be. That 
it was grossly unjust in its penalisation of poverty is a 
moral consideration that can be conveniently ignored. 

* * * * * 


On both sides of this question the arguments have 
been largely sophisticated with an exaggeration of 
self-interest. lamour for “equal opportunities for 
all” has been but little better than nepotism in its 
motives, whatever it may have been in its effects. 
Masquerading as collectivism, it has been essentially 
an assertion of individual rights ; and the whole quarrel 
has worn too much the air of class warfare, in which the 
interests of the nation as a whole have been thrust inte 
obscurity. Possibly the antagonism between the haves 
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and the have-nots is as ineradicable as any other form 
of disease, but, in the interests of the country, hence- 
forth it must be subjected to rigorous control. We 
cannot afford to let the infection spread. We must, in 
particular, recognise and smash remorselessly as a 
specious fallacy the argument, heard less often now 
than it was in Mid-Victorian days, that talent needed 
no assistance—was, indeed, rather the worse for it— 
that, if it were worth anything, it would of its own 
native strength force its way to success—that “ chill 
penury repressed their noble worth ” was mere sickly 
sentimentality. Much the same sort of argument has 
been used with regard to sanitation and other 
measures for the prevention of actual disease, which, 
according to the inhumanitarians, is a very useful 
means of weeding out the weaklings, and of promoting 
the survival of the fittest—cant phrases that one has 
learned to loathe for the brutality and ignorance with 
which they have been commonly applied. By judicious 
treatment the weak become strong. A little timely 
encouragement and assistance will develop talent that 
otherwise would never have been exercised, or will 
divert it into profitable channels. Talent does not 
necessarily imply a capacity for getting on, and for 
every able youth endowed with “pushfulness” there 
are a thousand who, lacking this quality, are debarred 
from rendering their country the highest degree of 
service of which they are capable. We are wasting an 
enormous amount of raw material because we will not 
take the trouble to convert it, or perhaps because we 
are ignorant of the processes of conversion. It is not 
at alla question of helping a youth to “ get on.” Itisa 
question of making him a better citizen, a more profit- 
able servant to the State, and we must at once get rid 
of all obstacles to this consummation. 


* * * * * 


At the Civil Engineers’ meeting, Professor W. E. 
Dalby, of the Imperial College of Science, mentioned 
that ten years ago, when he was in Germany, he found 
that the number of men soundly educated and trained 
in engineering was more than ten times that in Eng- 
land. This obviously cannot be a matter of precise 
ascertainment ; but there is no doubt that it 1s roundly 
true, and it indicates a grave defect in our national 
polity. Current events give it a tenfold significance 
that is not altogether adverse to our hopes ; for though 
the outbreak of the war found us as Gceficient in the 
supply of skilled labour as Professor Dalby’s compara- 
tive estimate would seem to imply, it is a matter of 
history how rapidly and thoroughly this difficulty was 
overcome. Men and women who had never seen a 
machine tool were in a few months trained to a useful 
degree of proficiency, and their intelligent responsive- 
ness puts it beyond doubt that there was latent a vast 
amount of mechanical aptitude that had been foolishly 
allowed to run to waste, perhaps because its existence 
was unsuspected, but more probably because systematic 
means of developing it had not been devised, and 
because less arduous or better understood means of 
earning a living had offered superior attractions. 
Technical education should henceforward become a 
matter of course rather than an esoteric mystery of 
which the secrets are imparted reluctantly to a chosen 
few, who expect high reward for submitting themselves 
to the ordeal. Men should be persuaded to seek it for 
its own sake, for the satisfaction that attends efficiency, 
rather than in the hope of individual advancement. 
Here, again, is seen the necessity for cultivating 
co-operative or collective ideals. These terms have 
been much abused, and are commonly perverted to 
a partisan sense. What we mean by them is that 
employers and workmen should alike try more 
earnestly to look beyond immediate personal inte- 
rest—to grasp the idea of working together for 
the general good, in the assurance that the best 
guarantee of individual prosperity is the expansion 


of national industry, and that excess of indr4 
selfishness tends to defeat this object. | 
we r 

Workmen avoid academic teaching for s 
reasons that are only too cogent. (1) They have 
expected to undergo it after a day’s work. (2) | 
are painfully and bashfully aware of the great 
between technology and the indifferent eleme} 
education which they have received. (3) They “< 
see what good it is going to do them.” (4) Itst 
and practice do not square with ordinary worl] 
conditions. (1) and (2) are in the hands of the Mis 
of Education. (3) hits a vital defect in indib 
organisation, whereby the highly efficient wor} 
has no better prospect than the inefficient, save : 
twenty-to-one chance of becoming some sort of at 
man—a chance so remote that it is not worth con} 
ing. This blind-alley or mill-horse-round drudg 
a potent cause of “labour unrest.” (4) Than 
munition requirements, workshops have been tun} 
to something like the right pitch, and must never 5 


be allowed to flatten on it. 


* % % %* 


It is gratifying to note that our public schoc, 
arranging for memorials to their old alumunz who} 
served their country in the great war, are showin¢ 


the memorials shall comprise: (1) A fund to provi" 
the education of the sons of Old Millhillians who; 
been killed or permanently disabled; (2) the erd 
in some part of the school of a suitable monumée 
artistic beauty; (3) the extension of facilitie 
science teaching in the form of a building which 
contain laboratories and lecture-rooms. It 

exemplary trade. With its irresistible thre 
appeal to humanity, amenity, and practicality, 
truly representative of the public school as a/ 
cosmos, definitely associated with every h 
interest ; and, moreover, the project of a science ]] 
ing is a clear recognition of the direction in } 
modern education is bound to travel, whether wi 
without detriment to the classical side. 


** * ae * 


Mr. Henry T. Hare’s presidential address, 
we printed last week, dealt with an aspect 0 
housing question which has hitherto received 
little attention. Usually it has been 
assumed that the 300,000 houses that are to | 
into being with the aid of the Government wi 
built of the ordinary materials. Mr. Hare} 
ever, suggests that the newer and lighter mat¢ 
of construction may possibly be employed t 
vantage. It will be remembered that, some 
years ago, a departmental committee mai 
similar recommendation with respect to SI 
buildings. In support of this proposition 
argued, reasonably enough, that longevity m 
buildings is neither necessary nor desirable, 
that, indeed, we are suffering somewhat ac 
from an embarrassing survival of ugly cottages 
out-of-date schools. These were put up when’ 
was hardly any alternative to bricks and mo 
To-day there is no lack of lighter materials, w 
while ensuring sound construction and Co 
appearance, do not pretend to a durability 
may certainly be regarded as excessive when it 
lasts a ninety-nine-years’ lease or obstructs e 
tional reform. Evidently these lighter materia 
construction are insufficiently known, and 
manufacturers would act wisely in seizing the ps) 
logical moment to give them further publicity. _ 
excellent opportunity for the alert man of busine 
take occasion by the hand. 


Lesa 
ous" 
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HERE AND THERE. 


IW my Uncle Toby would stare and gasp at the 
innovations in Flanders, where he saw service 
and got his mysterious wound, about which the 

ow Wadman showed so much tender solicitude. 
ton fortification, he would have been vastly 
ssted in the Hun device of pill-boxes. Bastions 
avelins and redoubts he might have tolerated, no 
x what fantastic forms they took; but pill-boxes 
(i too much of Dr. Slop. If I read the news 
t, these new pill-boxes are of cast-iron. Probably 
nly advantage they offer as compared with the 
jete pill-box is that metal hardens more quickly 
jsement. *Tis no matter for that, quoth my Uncle 
Our modern engines of offence will make short 
of them. When the walls of the baronial castle 
jbuilt some forty feet thick it was in vain to propel 
cannon-balls at them ; but cast-iron cannon-balls 
erred the advantage to the attacking force, with 
1it must always remain, save for the short inter- 
luring which the aggressive engineer is thinking 
ome effective repartee. For these pill-boxes our 
prists have already compounded, no doubt, an 
(ding bitter pill, “with draught to follow”: to wit 
ual draft of German Kameraden. 
* * * * 


jese pill-boxes may be considered, I suppose, as in 
{miniature martello towers, like those which were 
ag allowed to dishgure certain sections of our 
‘because of the difficulty of destroying them, even 
heavy artillery was trained against them at close 
PIs. It is said that they were put up owing to the 
eness of a small round tower at -Mortella (not 
ello) Point, in Corsica, which, in 1794, withstood 
e cannonade by an English fleet commanded by 
Hood. If, as a not incredible rumour has it, the 
itants of German towns are panic-stricken at our 
ened reprisals for their dastardly air-raids, they 
amour for home supplies of pill-box funk-holes, 
ey will not get them, the All-highest having no 
} and less sympathy to spare. Imagine the air- 
1 world of the future, all its buildings designed in 
rm of a sharply sloping cone, so that a direct hit 
bove would be very difficult, while a bomb hitting 
ljacent ground would waste its sweetness on the 
t air; for it could hardly drive in the walls of a 
ithic cone. Could this comical conical refuge be 
beautiful? I have seen oast-houses and bottle- 
dkilns that were not uncomely. And the shape 
| be no innovation, for is it not that of the wig- 
_If£it be objected that this would be reverting to 
ily barbaric type, a cynic might retort : so is man- 
‘S misrepresented Teutonically. 
* * 


* 


for the invention of high explosives, aviation 
leave the housing question untouched, and 
be little worse than a delightful sport. Small 
tr that the earliest chemists were commonly 
jyed as agents of the powers of darkness! Roger 
, erroneously supposed to have been the inventor 
;ypowder, narrowly missed this fate. If he had 
en banished from Oxford to Paris, he might have 
| Oxford a long lead in physical science ; for he 
‘chere those “ sublimations, fixations, calcinations, 
ms, distillations, and congelations,” which got 
le reward of prosecution as a magician. His 
sed invention of gunpowder is based on a misin- 
lted passage in one of his works; and even in his 
villainous saltpetre” was only too well known to 
s. In his treatise on perspective, he at least 
sts the invention of the telescope; and in_his 
\Majus he predicts a diabolical use of the burning- 
s—“in time to come,” he says, “the devil will by 
eans set fire to towns, villages,” etc. In the old 


comedy of “ The Honourable History of Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay,” by Robert Greene, Shakespeare’s 
traducer, the same that bought a groat’s-worth of wit 
with a million of repentance, Friar Bacon made a 
brazen head, which, when put under powerful spells 
and made to speak, was to instruct him how to girdle 
England with an impenetrable wall of brass. Of 
course the scheme miscarried, all the technical instruc- 
tion that the head imparted being, “Time is. Time 
was. Time is past.” Even if Bacon, like Balbus, had 
“ built the wall,” it would have been denounced by Free 
Traders as an aggravated form of Protection ; and that 
it would not have kept out enemy aviators may be 
inferred from the experience of the Wise Men of 
Gotham, who fenced a field to prevent the escape of a 
bird. What a foolish old world it was! But is it much 
wiser to-day? It is vastly more scientific ; but to what 
paradoxical uses it puts its science, the blue-clad hos- 
pital patients could testify. “Knowledge comes, but 
wisdom lingers.” 
* * Sd * 


Roger Bacon’s scientific forecasts are paltry when 
compared with Leonardo’s ; and I am surprised that the 
incomparable Leonardo’s famous bragging letter, 
written to Ludovico il Moro, Duke of Milan, in 1483, 
when Leonardo was but little more than thirty years 
old, is not more often quoted with reference to current 
events. I venture to give it in full :— 

“ Most Illustrious Signor,—Having seen and suffi- 
ciently considered the works of all those who repute 
themselves to be masters and inventors of instruments 
for war, and found that the form and operation of these 
works are in no way different from those in common 
use, I permit myself, without seeking to detract from 
the merit of any other, to make known to your 
Excellency the secrets I have discovered, at the same 
time offering, with fitting opportunity, and at your good 
pleasure, to perform all those things which, for the 
present, I will but briefly note below. 

“tr. [ have a method of constructing very light and 
portable bridges, to be used in pursuit of, or retreat 
from, the enemy, with others of a stronger sort, proof 
against fire or force, and easy to fix or remove. I have 
also means for burning and destroying those of the 
enemy. 

“2. For the service of sieges, I am prepared to 
remove the water from the ditches, and to make an 
infinite variety of fascines, scaling-ladders, etc., with 
engines of other kinds proper to the purposes of a 
siege. 

“3. If the height of the defences or the strength of 
the position should be such that the place cannot be 
effectually bombarded, I have other means whereby 
any fortress may be destroyed, provided it be not 
founded on stone. 

“4. | have also the most convenient and portable 
bombs, proper for throwing showers of small missiles, 
and with the smoke thereof causing great terror to the 
enemy, to his imminent loss and confusion. 

“5. By means of excavations made without noise, 
and forming tortuous and narrow ways, I have means 
of reaching any given [point?], even though it be 
necessary to pass beneath ditches or under a river. 

“6. I can also construct covered waggons, secure 
and indestructible, which, entering among the enemy, 
will break the strongest bodies of men; and behind 
these the infantry can follow in safety and withor* 
impediment. 

“7 Tcan, if needful, also make bombs, mortars, and 
field-pieces of beautiful and useful shape, entirely 
different from those in common use. 

“ 8. Where the use of bombs is not practicable, I 
can make crossbows, mangonels, baliste, and other 
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machines of extraordinary efficiency, and quite out of 
the common way. In fine, as the circumstances of the 
case shall demand, I can prepare engines of offence for 
all purposes. 

“g. In case of the conflict having to be maintained at 
sea, | have methods for making numerous instruments, 
offensive and defensive, with vessels that shall resist 
the force of the most powerful bombs. I can also make 
powders or vapours for the offence of the enemy. 

“to. In time of peace, I believe that I could equal 
any other, as regards works of architecture. I can 
prepare designs for buildings, whether public or pri- 
vate, and also conduct water from one place to another. 

“ Furthermore, I can execute works in sculpture, 
marble, bronze, or terra-cotta. In painting also I can 
do what may be done, as well as any other, be he who 
he may. 

“T can likewise undertake the execution of the 
bronze horse, which is a monument that will be to the 
perpetual glory and immortal honour of my lord your 
father of happy memory, and of the illustrious house of 
Sforza. 

“ And if any of the above-mentioned things shall 
seem to any man to be impossible and impracticable, I 
am perfectly ready to make trial of them in your 
Excellency’s park, or in whatever other place you shall 
be pleased to command, commending myself to you 
with all possible humility.” 

Your Excellency’s to command in the science of war 
or the arts of peace! I make no question about the 
ability of this omniscient anticipator of “tanks”; but I 
fear that the humility is a polite fiction. _DIOGENES. 


Wels aby N Weber: 


Prudential Assurance Buildings, Letcester. 

HIS facade is the Hotel Street frontage of a 
large block of buildings erected for the Pru- 
dential Assurance Co. at Leicester, from 

the designs of Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. The buildings have another elevation 
in Grey Friars, which, however, consists of a com- 
bination of brick and stone. The company’s 
offices are entered from the central doorway here 
shown, which also gives access to a staircase on 
the right, leading up to one of the tenancies on 
the first floor and downwards to a large billiard 
saloon. The general tenants’ entrance is in Grey 
Friars. The contractors were Messrs. W. Corah 
and Son, of Loughborough. A photograph of these 
buildings formed one of Mr. Waterhouse’s contribu- 
tions to this year’s Royal Academy Exhibition. 


Ceiling from No. 15, Hanover Square. 

This ceiling, a singularly interesting example of 
late eighteenth century decorative plasterwork, 
is from No. 15, Hanover Square (now demolished), 
formerly the premises of the Royal Orthopzedic 
Hospital. The original paintings, together with 
reproductions of the plasterwork, are now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 


Two Paris Monuments. 

The statue to Gambetta in the Place du Carrousel 
consists of a lofty pyramidal feature raised on an 
ornate base, the architectural detail being parti- 
cularly vigorous and refined. The statue shows 
Gambetta as organiser of national defence, with 
supporting decorative statues, or sub-motifs, repre- 
senting Truth and Strength; and, at the top of the 
pyramid, Democracy—a woman seated on a winged 
hon. This symbolic group, with its splendid set- 
ting, is by far the most successful of its kind in 
Paris. The Monument to the Glory of the French 
Republic was originally ordered by the Government 
of the Second Republic in 1848, but the sculptor 
had not finished it before the convulsion of the 


i 


coup a’état, with the consequent change of Goy 
ment. For many years the monument was hid¢ 
but at last the deserving artists received t} 
reward—on the great National Féte day, July| 
1880, when it was formally unveiled. The 4 
pedestal is 50 ft. high, and the statue is 32 ft 
the top of the olive branch. The seated bro 
figures placed around the pedestal as sub-m 
represent Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity) } 
front 1s a bronze lion with the urn of ‘‘ suffy 
universel.”’ 


Architectural Ideas in War-Time. : 

In this drawing, Mr. Gordon Hemm has conce; 
an unusual but by no means undignified entrance 
a large building. Criticism is perhaps invitec 
the purely decorative use of coupled columns, 
either side of the arched opening. That 
perform an esthetic service in concealing y 
would otherwise be the bareness of the piers be 
is, however, their obvious justification, | 


The Bibliotheque Royale, Brussels. | 
The palace of the Dukes of Brabant, Brussels, 
burnt down in 1731, and the Court of Brussels 
removed to the Hétel d’Orange. In 1750, Che 
of Lorraine, Regent of the Netherlands for] 
sister-in-law, Maria Theresa, acquired this anc 
chateau and transformed it into a modern pa 
A foreigner from the Court of Vienna, he igni 
Flemish tradition, and caused his architect, Fi 
to produce a design that should reflect the 
sober work of the Louis XV. period. Charles } 
completed the entrance facade; the two other fr} 
(the central of which is illustrated on the dot 
page plate in this issue) were not built until 
exhibition of 1830. In these, however, the de 
and detail of the existing elevation were ser) 
lously preserved. The new wing was intended 
a museum of industry; hence the sculpture and| 
pediment are by no means congruous to its use } 
royal library. The courtyard as it now sta 
cut off from the Rue du Musée by a low but} 
balustrade, with its formal garden and bay-t} 
in tubs, and the admirable statue of Arche 
Charles (erected in 1846), has an assured effec 
dignity and restfulness. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. . ; 


OLLOWING are the arrangements for 
F informal conferences (3 p.m.) of Session 191) 
of the R.I.B.A. 
November 22——The Function of an Architect 
Society. Opener, Mr. Sidney Webb; chairman,} 
Henry T. Hare, President. | 
December 5.—Unity of the Profession. Opt 
Professor F. M. Simpson; chairman, Professor W. 
Lethaby. 
January 9, 1918.—Co-operation amongst Archit? 
and Specialisation. Opener, Mr. H. V. Lanches 
chairman, Professor Beresford Pite. | 
February 15.—National Policy of Town Impr 
ment (Conference with Public Men and Wnt 
Opener, Mr. Clutton Brock; chairman, Sir Af 
Webb, K-GV. OG. Bakes: 

March 13.—National Housing and National | 
Opener, Professor Adshead; chairman, Mr. 
Davidge. : 

April 10—Relations of Architecture and Engir 
ing (Conference with Engineers). Opener, Prof 
W. R. Lethaby. i 

May 8.—Quality of Work and the Present Syste) 
Competitive Tendering (Conference with Builders) 
Workmen). Chairman, Mr. H. V. Lanchester. 

June 12.—Proposed Parliament of Building Tré 


a 


a 
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HOUSING PROBLEMS AFTER THE WAR.* 


BY PROFESSOR S. D. ADSHEAD, M.A., F.R.1I.B.A. 


commencing this the first of a series of lectures on 
‘Housing Problems After the War,” we are 
ceminded that this world-upheaval in which we are 
ged will appear to the historian of the future not 
e as a period of Titanic struggle between armies 
xe field of battle, but also as a period of social 
ent and as a prelude to basic social reconstruction 
social reform. It behoves those of us, therefore, 
are not actually fighting in the field, to struggle 
the problems which this upheaval entails. 


| The Demand for Improved Conditions. 

t the outset we are faced with a universal demand 
ae part of the working classes for improved condi- 
; of living. Directly, they ask for more wages; 
ectly, for better housing. Of the two demands 
pliance with the latter is now aamitted to be a 
er of unquestionable importance, if not in justice 
1e classes affected, then! in the interest of national 
ency. 

>r half a century our so-called social reformers, not 
siently enlightened to probe deeply enough into 
causes of unrest, intemperance, incapacity, and 
al social depression, which have so seriously 
ed our industrial population, have persistently 
savoured with patch and plaster to ease the itch 
irritation without at the same time prescribing for 
inherent disorder. To improve the housing con- 
ims of the working classes is to stimulate their life 
whole. 

smperance reform without improvement of 
ronment can at best but produce asceticism or 
tude of mind. To educate the badly housed 1s 
ly to mock at their opportunities and open their 
. to their disabilities. 

0 raise the wage of the worker, and at the same 
leave him badly housed, is to provide powers for 
hase where no commodity can be found. The 
e of all such piecemeal and superficial reforms is 
netly local and incidental. The root of all such 
il evil really lies in the squalor of the home. But 
2 has been an awakening: the national conscience 
been aroused, and on all hands, and, I think, 
mgst all political parties, improvement in the hous- 
conditions of the working classes is now regarded 
universally accepted as the first and most impera- 
of social reforms. 

at, apart from all this which sounds purely 
rmatory, using the word in its nineteenth-century 
e, the prosperity of the country demands, both 
there shall be more houses, and also that there 
{be better houses. We want more houses to meet 
redistribution of industry, and we want better 
ses to ensure a higher standard of individual 
iency. 


| Extent of Housing Requirements. 

\ is calculated by the statisticians that increase in 
tlation, and other causes, have, in peace-time, 
'ssitated the building of 75,000 new houses in this 
atry annually to supply normal demands. Instead 
;,000 per annum, something less than 20,000 houses 
> been erected since war began. 

Je are now in the fourth year of the war, and the 
sticians tell us that by the end of the present year 
shall need something like 300,000 houses to make 
ithe shortage. Add to this the number of houses 
| have been ear-marked as unfit for human habita- 
and for the occupants of which new houses will 
1 to be provided, and the grand sum-total may be 
|rst of a course of six lectures now being delivered by Professor 


vad at University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.r) on Tuesdays, 
'm., beginning November 6, 


said to be half a million houses required within twelve 
months after the war. 

But are these factors all applicable and conclusive ? 
Are we justified in assuming that calculations based on 
factors which may hold good under normal conditions 
will hold good under the conditions of a _ world 
upheaval? Can we really calculate by these methods 
the actual number of houses that will be required? f 
don’t think so. Personally, I have the greatest 
suspicion of all statistics except such as are based on 
direct circumstantial evidence, and when facts are per 
vpse not only conjectural, but also liable to misapplica- 
tion, then instinct sharpened by close observation 1s the 
surer guide. Obviously, with the great changes in 
social and commercial conditions that we see formula- 
ting all around us, old factors on which are based 
housing deficits, may have been reasonably sound 
under pre-war conditions, but are quite inapplicable 
to-day. 

To the lay mind which is not cognisant of the fact 
that it takes 75,000 new houses to meet the increase in 
the population in one year, and is not aware that house- 
building has practically ceased, it may appear extra- 
ordinary that there is any shortage in houses at all, 
everyone realising at the present time that the absence 
of, say, three to four million men, many of whom have 
broken up their homes, must have increased the num- 
ber of vacant houses to an extraordinary degree. That 
the absence of so many men has had a certain effect in 
reducing the demand for accommodation is unques- 
tionable, but, on the other hand, it must be remembered 
that there has been a very great increase in the finan- 
cial prosperity of those of the working classes and small 
tradesmen who have been left at home, and I think 
that we may assume that there has been a great 
increase in the relative number of those of the working 
classes who under normal conditions would be in a 
sufficiently sound financial position to occupy a 
separate house and set up a home. 


Half a Million Houses Insufficient. 

Here, then, we have an important factor tending to 
an increase in the number of householders which pos- 
sibly quite counterbalance the vacancies caused by 
those absent at the front. But does the balance of 
these conflicting issues leave the statistician justified in 
assuming that half a million is an accurate estimate of 
the number of houses required? I don’t think so; for 
we nave to consider not only those factors of immediate 
disturbance, but also those that are slowly formulating. 
Let me particularise: Take the question of transport. 
This, even before the war, was threatening to redistri- 
bute completely the population; its effect later will be 
even more pronounced. Take the domestic servant 
question. Probably half the women engaged in 
domestic service before the war are now finding, and 
will continue to find, independent employment 
elsewhere, thus vastly increasing the demand for 
accommodation in small houses, where they will live 
independently and require to a large extent homes 
of their own. Or take the factory question. Probably 
half the factories engaged in specific industries before 
the war, will have so changed their methods as to have 
necessitated the reassembling of their employees on 
such a scale and in such a way that there will be created 
an entirely new field in regard to industrial housing 
demands, and this quite apart from new conditions 
created by the building of entirely new factories, with 
their complementary housing schemes, the number of 
which will increase by leaps and bounds. Or take 
another factor in the ferment: the demand for shorter 
working hours. This, if complied with, will afford 
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employees working in towns increased time and greater 
opportunities for the daily journey between work and 
home, the result being that homes will tend to be set 
up in more desirable positions further from work and 
town. Or, finally, take the question of a general rise 
in the status of living. It follows that this will create 
a demand for a better house and for a house of an 
improved and up-to-date type, at the same time tend- 
ing to empty mean and sordid streets as well as the 
unhealthy slum. 

These are a few of the more obvious of the causes 
that will tend to produce quite incalculable conse- 
quences in regard to the demand for housing accom- 
modation after the war; and whilst it may be admitted 
that such changes in social movement as have been 
outlined were active even in pre-war time, it is clear 
that, as forces, in tending to increase the demand for 
housing accommodation in the future, they will be so 
intensified that we may regard them in the light of new 
conditions. 

One of the leading manufacturers in this country has 
told me that it takes 4200 of capital to employ one 
man. On this basis a very crude idea can be formed 
of the number of men, and consequently the number 
of houses, required in connection with the establish- 
ment of an industry, given the amount of capital to be 
invested in the undertaking. This, as a suggestion for 
the statistician, is interesting. 

But it is really quite impossible to estimate 
accurately the exact number of houses that will be 
required by, say, two years after peace is declared, and 
this not only because the factors mentioned are too 
elusive, but also because it is very difficult definitely to 
decide between a questionable need and a legitimate 
demand. The demand will undoubtedly increase with 
the supply, and here we may point out that if the State 
is to assist housing, which it certainly must do, one of 
the greatest difficulties it will have to contend with 
will be to discriminate between real needs set up to 
meet the universal demand for a higher standard of 
living and the development of a more vigorous and 
capable population, and those other demands which 
will merge into these, but which in fairness to the tax- 
payer should only be met by what are known as purely 
economic means. 


In Favour of Subsidies. 

Provided every precaution is taken to discriminate 
between these two classes of demand, I am one of 
those who are entirely in favour of subsidising housing 
schemes at the present time. It is just as reasonable, 
in the social structure, that society should assist its 
weaker members as it is that philanthropy should be 
operative in the care of the blind. Or, viewed not 
from a sentimental, but purely from a hard economic 
standpoint: if an employer finds it profitable to pay 
the time of his employees in sharpening their tools, 
surely it is an economic proposition that the nation 
subscribe to the greater efficiency of its working 
classes; or, to look at it in another way, what is the 
sense in spending 418,000,000 per annum on education 
in order to create an educated democracy who are 
thereby merely better able to realise the disabilities 
they labour under in living amidst depressing sur- 
roundings if not in insanitary homes ? 

No, quite apart from the question of supplying 
houses to meet the demands of those who are well able 
to pay for them, a requirement which will in due course 
be met under the ordinary process of supply and 
demand, it is imperative that this country shall forth- 
with set about assisting in the supply of good houses 
to meet the needs of those of its workpeople who under 
war conditions are quite unable by their own efforts to 
do so, and this not merely to satisfy the sentimentalities 
of the reformer, but to ensure that the nation shall have 
workmen whose status shall be raised and who can 
enable it to carry on its industries with that efficiency 


which it will be called upon to exercise after the 
This argument has been put very forcibly in a sé 
articles in the Press expressing the opinions of, 
employers of labour as Lord Leverhulme anc 
Robert Hadfield, and need not ‘be pressed further. 


The Local Government Board Circular. 
I have suggested that the need of housing accoi| 
dation for this class is serious. So serious is it 
local authorities, in response to an invitation o 
Local Government Board to state the needs of | 
locality, have actually announced to date (that 
say, So many of them as have replied) that their, 
bined needs approximate to a requirement of 251 
houses, and there are many local authorities, inch 
all those in Scotland, who have not yet replied. | 
Birkenhead has decided to build 1,500 hol 
Gillingham wants 500. Consett, in Durham, say’ 
are required immediately and 500 more at the clo: 
the war, and expresses the opinion that if the e 
hours day were introduced into the iron and | 
trade still another 500 would! bequired. My f: 
Mr. Thomson, the City Surveyor of Dundee, 
6,000 new houses are wanted in this district, and 
that there have been 2,000 war marriages in that: 
Barrow has a scheme for erecting about 10,000; S 
Wales is arranging for the building of 12,000 hl 
and so on all through the land. 
‘ 
Ways and Means of Supply. 
So that at the moment it is not a question of 1 
bers, or whether houses are required, it is a questi 
deciding upon the ways and means by which as 7m) 
as possible can be supplied. Now, in view of 
exceptional conditions that will obtain for some tir: 
come, it is admitted that the emergency can neve 
met under the normal conditions of supply} 
demand. The State will need to intervene. It 
have to provide both financial assistance and direc 
so that the problem resolves itself into these questi 
What are to be regarded as suitable types of cott: 
for erection; by whom and under what circumstat 
are they to be erected; and what, if any, are tc 
regarded as the qualifications of an eligible tenant 


Suitable Ty pes of Cottages. 

First as to suitable types of cottages. Assut| 
that financial assistance is provided, naturally it wi 
be a mistake and unfair to the taxpayer to assist Hf 
providing of houses that could be described as unnii 
sarily commodious or luxurious; still, at the same’! 
we must pay very careful attention to what have « 
to be regarded in the interest of health, happiness, 
decency as minimum needs. Take the questio 
accommodation. I think that on every hand it is‘ 
agreed that no cottage should have less than tt 
bedrooms, of which the superficial area of the lax 
should be not less than 150 ft.; the Royal Institu' 
British Architects say 160 ft.; some authorities 
inclined to ask for less, some for more. The liv 
room on the ground floor should be of not less dit 
sion. It is also generally agreed that every cot} 
shall be supplied with some arrangement for provi! 
hot water other than that of boiling it in a kettl! 
the kitchen fire, and every cottage should be prov: 
with a bath. As to whether any of these sue 
cottages—for that is what they will be—should ! 
include a parlour, is a controversial question; _ 
exceptions, I would say no. If a parlour is provi 
then the extra expense of the parlour should certé 
be an economic charge. The point is that it woul] 
a pity if the individuals that make up the indus’ 
community find themselves in the position of not b! 
able to occupy more roomy houses without at the 
time having to leave the district to which they 
attached. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOW eELECTRIGAE WORKS? BHUDDERSEIELD, 


E. Brook was founded in 
the purpose of making 
and starting gear. 


In August, 
into a 


private limited company and the name 
was changed to E. Brook, Ltd. 

The demand for electric motors war- 
ranted the firm in taking larger premises, 
and ‘a desirable place was found ~ at 
“Nelson ” Mill, Colne Road, to which the 


whole works were removed in November, 
1905. In the meantime a fair demand had 
arisen for three-phase motors and switch- 
gear, and the manufacture of this class of 
work was begun in June, 1906. 

In October, 1915, it was decided to build 


View in Fitting Shop, No. 2 Bay, showing Balancing Frames and Small Tool Stores. 


NEW ELECTRICAL WORKS, HUDDERSFIELD. 


J. B. ABBEY AND SON, ARCHITECTS. 
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a first-class engineering shop, and a suit- 
able site was found in St. Thomas’ Road, 
Longroyd Bridge. Plans were prepared 
by Messrs. J. B. Abbey and Son, and 
tenders were let to various contractors in 
February, 1916. Mr. H. A. Bennie Gray 
drew up the specification of the steel work 
in the main shops and foundry, and also 
assisted in «lrawing up the specifications 
for the lift, cranes, and foundry plant. 

The new works were completed in May, 
1917, but before that date the whole of the 
machinery had been removed from Colne 
Road and put to work at St. Thomas’ 
Road. The new machinery had been 
delivered and fixed, but the office and some 
of the smaller buildings were not com- 
pleted until September, 1917. The depart- 
ments are: Turning, fitting, winding, 
wiring, foundry (brass and iron), stores, 
electrical testing, packing, pattern shop, 
drawing office, general office, and core- 
making shops. 

The works are planned out with the idea 
of providing for easy progress of all mate- 
rials through the shops with the least pos- 
sible loss of time and saving of labour. 
All finished goods and parts are brought 
into the front end of the building and 
from there taken to stores and warehouse. 
Raw material is taken in at the yard gates 
and distributed to the several departments 
and stores. 

The works have a frontage of 282 ft. to 
St. Thomas’ Road and 432 ft. to Graham 
Street, and cover an area of about 23 acres. 
The elevations to the streets are faced with 
Crosland Hill stone and ashlar dressings. 
The main block is a two-storey building 
and basement, and comprises the following 


accommodation. On the ground floor: 
Entrance, waiting-room, general office 


(58 ft. by 36 ft.), two private offices, each 


24 ft. by 18 ft., cloak room, lavatory, and 
general stores room (58 ft. by 36 ft.), 
together with loading stage and motor 
garage. The front private office is sur- 
rounded with an oak-panelled dull-polished 
dado 8 ft. high. The other rooms have 
boarded dados in pitch pine. The floors 
of the offices and waiting-room are covered 
with oak parquetry and polished. The 
floors to the loading stage and garage are 
of reinforced concrete designed on the 
Considére system. 

On the first floor are two large rooms, 
each 84 ft. by 36 ft., one used as a drawing 
office and the other as a stock and show 
room. The basement contains cooking 
kitchen, larders, girls’ dining room, men’s 
dining room, lavatories fitted with hot and 
cold water, strong room, heating chamber, 
coke store, electric sub-station, and tools 
store. The kitchen is fitted up with every 
convenience on the latest principle, and is 
surrounded with a tiled dado 8 ft. high. 
The dining rooms have boarded dados of 
pitch pine and the walls of the lavatories 
are tiled. The floors of the kitchen, 
dining rooms, and lavatories are of 
polished concrete. The hot water is 
obtained from one of Wrights’ ‘‘ B.T.U.”’ 
circulators and drawn from a storage 
cylinder. The warming installation is on 
the low-pressure hot-water system, with 
radiators in the various rooms. An elec- 
tric lift serves each floor. 

The machine shop is 168 ft. long and 
163 ft. wide, and has a floor area of 3,043 
square yards. It adjoins the main block 
and has a direct communication with, and 
is on the same floor level as, the dining 
rooms. The roof is of steel construction 


and covered with rough plate-glass and 
Bell’s asbestos slates. 
the floor to the ridge is 36 ft. 


The height from 
The floor is 
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covered with tongued and grooved hk 
on coke-breeze concrete. ‘Lhe workn 
lavatories are built out, but are approg 
trom the workshop and are fitted upo 
most up-to-date principle. The floor 
polished concrete and the walls are 
The building is heated throughout o: 
low-pressure hot-water system. | 

The foundries are situated to the re 
the machine shop, and comprise an 
foundry 120 ft. long by 4o ft. wide by 
high, together with cupola, lift, coke ; 
and sand shed. | 

The brass foundry is 40 ft. long by; 
wide by 20 ft. high, and fitted with u 
date furnaces. The walls of the foun 
are built of brick. The roofs are of 
and covered with rough plate-glass 
asbestos slates. | 

The joiners’ shop and pattern 5 
have a frontage to Graham Street an 
River Colne. The joiners’ shop is 301 
25 ft., the pattern store 45 ft. by 25 fh 
floors are covered with tongued 
grooved boards on coke-breeze conc 
the roofs are glazed and blue-slated, | 

The main entrances to workshop 
foundries are approached from Gra 
Street. | 

There is capital storage ground or 
north and west sides of the works, tog 
with good store sheds, weighing mac] 
and weigh house. 

The general office equipment was 
plied by Messrs. Taylor and Hobson, | 
Huddersfield. 

The canteen is open for the purpos 
supplying light refreshments and 
thirty minutes in the morning and a 
in the afternoon, besides the usual 
day meal hour. The canteen equip! 
was supplied by the. following fi 
Messrs. Rushworth, Ltd., Huddersf 


View in No. 3 Bay, showing Boring and Turning Machines and Lathes, and Travelling Cranes fitted with Electric Mofors for all motions. 
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View in Iron Foundry. 
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Messrs. Hygienic Stove Co., Ltd., Hud- 
dersfield; Messrs. McKitrick  Bros., 
Huddersfield. 

The works were carried out under the 
superintendence of Messrs. J. B. Abbey 
and Son, architects, of Huddersfield, by 
the following contractors: Mason and 
bricklayer, Thos. Bottomley and Son, 
Ltd., Huddersfield ; carpenter and joiner, 
Geo. Ainley and Sons, Huddersfield ; 
plumber and glazier, IT. W. Crossley, 
Huddersfield; plasterer, Jno. Robinson 
and Son, Huddersfield; slater, Pickles 
Bros., Leeds and Huddersfield; painter, 
Lunn and Cardno, Huddersfield; con- 
creter, John Cooke, Huddersfield ; parquet 
flooring, Damman and Co., Ltd., London ; 
tiler, Alfred Whitehead, Leeds ; steel work, 
W. H. Heywood and Co., Huddersfield ; 
iron work, Abm, Pullman and Sons, Hali- 
fax; heating, Rosser and Russell, Ltd., 
London and Leeds; revolving shutters, 
W. F.S. Holt, Bradford. The contractors 
for the equipment were: Cranes, Messrs. 
Thos. Broadbent and Sons, Ltd., Hud- 
dersfield; Messrs. Herbert Morris, Ltd., 
Loughborough; lifts, Messrs. A. and P. 
Steven, Glasgow; Messrs. George Green 
and Co., Keighley; lathes, planers, etc., 


Messrs. Summerscales, Ltd., Keighley ; 
Messrs. Thos. Ryder and Son, Bolton ; 


Messrs. Brown and Ward. Ltd., Birming- 
ham; Messrs. Pollock and Macnab, Ltd., 
Stockport; Messrs. Summerskill Bros., 
Sowerby Bridge ; Messrs. Thos. W. Ward, 
Ltd., Sheffield; Messrs. Chas. Churchill 
and Co., Ltd., London; Messrs. Burton 
Griffiths and Co., Ltd., London. 


R.I.B.A. NATIONAL HOUSING 
COMPETITION: 


The following important announcement 
has been issued by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects :— 

HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES: COTTAGE 
COMPETITIONS. 


The Local Government Board, being 
desirous of obtaining designs for cottages 
suitable for the housing of the working 
classes, have placed at the disposal of’ the 
Royal Institute of British Architects a 
sum of money for this purpose, and the 
Institute has therefore decided to invite 
its Allied Societies to assist in obtaining 
designs under the following conditions :— 

For the purpose of the competition, the 
country is divided into six areas, compris- 
ing the districts of the Allied Societies and 
the R.I.B.A., as follows :— 

I. Northern Area.—Northern Architec- 
tural Association, Leeds and West York- 


shire Architectural Society, York and 
East Yorkshire Architectural Society 
Sheffield, South Yorkshire and _ District 


Society of Architects and Surveyors. 

II. Manchester and Liverpool Area.— 
Manchester Society of Architects, Liver- 
pool Architectural Society. 


Ill. Midland Area. — Birmingham 
Architectural Association, Nottingham 


and Derby Architectural Society, Leicester 
and Leicestershire Society of Architects, 
Northamptonshire Association of Archi- 
tects. 


IV. South Wales Area.—South Wales 
Institute of Architects. 

V. South-West Area. — Devon and 
Exeter Architectural Society, Bristol 


Society of Architects, Hampshire and Isle 
of Wight Association of Architects. 


{ 


VI. Home Counties Area.—Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. 


CONDITIONS. 


VI. Home Counties Area. 

1. Pursuant to the scheme above de- 
scribed, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects invite designs for cottages in 
accordance with the instructions and par- 
ticulars stated below. The competition 
is open to any British subject. 

2. The designs are to be suitable for 
erection in urban and rural districts in the 
counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Middlesex, Essex, Hertford- 


shire, Bedfordshire, Oxfordshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, Berkshire, Surrey, Sussex, 


and Kent. 

3. The designs are to include four classes 
or types of cottages as described below, 
and premiums are offered as follows :— 


1st. 2nd. 

Glass Ary cate -100 #50 
Se) WPaarites eae 100 50 

ae Oe recor ooh 100 50 

sx OAD agi cd eoeeeetes 50 30 


4. The adjudication will be made by a 
committee of not less than three architects 
appointed by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and their judgment is 
to be accepted as final. 

3. It is to be understood by competitors 
that the payment of the premiums conveys 
the absolute possession of the designs, in- 
cluding all copyright or other rights. and 
that the promoters will be at liberty to 
make any use whatever of the designs, 
and to publish them with the mames and 
addresses of the authors. The promoters 
reserve the right to exhibit publicly, after 
the, award, all or any of the designs as 
they may think best with the names of the 
authors attached. No architect shall com- 
pete in more than one area. 

6. Designs are to be prepared strictly in 
accordance with the instructions below, 
and any design which does not so conform 
will be excluded. On this point the Com- 
mittee of Selection are to be the sole 
judges. 

~. Designs are to be delivered carriage 
paid to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit 
Street, Regent Street, London, W.1, on 
or before January 13, 1918. 

8. The unsuccessful designs will be re- 
turned to the authors carriage paid as soon 
as practicable. 

g. Any questions must be addressed to 
the Secretary of the Royal Institute of 
Rritish Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W.1, 
on or before November 27. Replies will 
be issued to all competitors as early as 
possible. 

10. Each set of designs is to be accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope containing the 
name and address of the author. 

11. No motto or distinguishing 
is to be put on the drawings. 

12. Every care will be taken of the draw- 
ings, but the promoters will not be respon- 
sible for any damage they may sustain, or 
for their loss. 

13. Designs may be submitted in any 
or all of the classes as follows :— 

Class A.—Living room, scullery, etc., 
and three bedrooms. 

Class B.—Living room, parlour, scul- 
lerv, etc., and three bedrooms. 

Class C.—Living room, parlour, scul- 
lery, etc., and two bedrooms. 

All the above to be treated as two stories. 

Class D.—Variations of either A, B, and 
C planned entirely or mainly on one floor. 


mark 


secretary, South Wales Institute of 
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Larder, fuel store, w.c. or e.c., cupbo 
etc., to be included. 
> 

14. In all cases back additions are) 

avoided or minimised as much as pos; 

15. All houses are to be provided w 

fixed bath and a cold-water supply. 

rangements for the supply of hot wate 
to be indicated on the plan. - 


16. Positions of all principal piéer 
furniture, such as dressers, tables, | 
etc., together with opening of doors 
points of the compass, and dimensijo 
rooms, are to be indicated on the pk 


i7. In. Classes A, B, and Gi 
houses must be shown as a_ block 
which three are to be planned in 4 
the others in outline only. Of theset 
one is to be an end or semi-detached he 
another a terrace house or one bet 
party walls with narrow frontage (no 
ceeding 18 ft.), and a third with 
frontage. The depth of the site is le 
the discretion of the competitors, an 
site may be regarded as level. ° 
18. The general height of rooms | 
be not less than 8 ft., the floor area o 
principal bedroom to be not less 
160 ft., and no bedroom to be less 
70 ft. 
19. The plans may be prepared wil 
regard to any existing by-laws or loca 
provisions, the object being to show 
best types possible if existing restric 
are removed. : 
20. Each design is to show plan 
each floor, one section indicating the} 
case, and two elevations, and to be di 
to a scale of 3th of an inch to the for 
half double-elephant sheets. No | 
drawings to be submitted. 
21. All drawings are to be in line 
without washes, with the walls blaeke 
and are to be sent flat. 


22. The designs in each of the Cla 
B, C, and D are to be on separate 
Notes of materials, etc., are 
printed on the drawings, together 
cubic contents of each house meas 
from one foot below the floor to half 
up the roof. No separate report 1 ‘| 
sary. 

23. Wherever possible, materials 0 
locality, if reasonably obtainable, : 
be specified, but as there exists at the 
sent time a serious shortage of & 
materials, competitors are invited to 
sider and suggest the substitution of: 
with a view to facilitating and che 
construction. It is essential th 
economy be exercised throughout, 
design, and this will be an important 
sideration in making the awards. 


et 
BS 
| 


COMPETITION. ; 


Cottage Designs for South Wales 
Designs are invited for four | 
types of cottages suitable for the indus 
classes in the South Wales area, 
competition under the charge of 
Royal Institute of British Architects W 
held, when premiums of £100 and £5 
the best designs of each of three ed aa 
£50 and £30 for the fourth type, WI 
awarded. Designs must be submitte 
accordance with the conditions not 
than January 13, 1918. Copies of 
tions may be obtained on or after No 
ber 10 from Mr. C. H. Kempthorne, 
Albert High St 


tects, Chambers, 


Cardiff. 


ere nee, 


acer teg 
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MONUMENTAL ARCHITECTURE (SERIES II.). XXXI.—THE BIBLIOTHEQUE ROVALE, BRUSSELS: : 


AFTER. FOLTE, ARCHITECT. 
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CURRENT ARCHITECTURE (SERIES IV.) XXXII.—PRUDENTIAL BUILDINGS, LEICESTER. 


PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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ARCHITECTURAL IDEAS.—XI. BY GORDON HEMM. 
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NATIONAL PAPER ECONOMY. 


ing to the very necessary Government restric- 
on paper supplees, all elements of waste must 
orously excluded. Our readers, we are sure, 
ladly assist in promoting this object, which is 
min natzonal economy. They can co-operate 
us effectually zn either of two ways—(1) By 
ga direct subscription for this Journal, or (2) 
wing with a newsagent an order for its regular 
ry. Casual purchases—now here, now there— 
a serious discrepancy between supply and 
1d, and cause a wastage of effort and materials 
auld obviously be reduced to a minimum but 
sual and erratic purchasing. 


ERE seems to be but little to criticise in the 
conditions of the housing competition which has 
been launched by the Royal Institute, and of 
we were enabled to print in last week’s issue the 
ilars relating to the Home Counties area. Every- 
‘We suppose, including the promoters, will share 
sgret that the competition will be held in the 
ze of so many architects on war service, not all of 
' will, we trust, be absolutely debarred from 
‘part init. Clause 20 demands that the designs 
ye drawn to one-eighth of an inch to the foot on 
ouble-elephant sheets, and it is not likely that 
is an abundant supply of this material in the 
es; but this disadvantage should not be 
itely insuperable. Rough pencil sketches made 
naller scale on any sort of paper that happens to 
ulable could be sent home to be re-drawn_ by 
ag brother-architects, who, no doubt, would be 
oo glad of this opportunity of doing something 
r fellows at the front. There could be no objec- 
y this course, which has been followed systemati- 
n ordinary competitions conducted under normal 
ions, one man supplying the ideas and the other 
ating them graphically, and perhaps traducing 
oroving them in the process. And was not 
erative design advocated at one of those informal 
fences which have turned out so successfully as 
tify their continuance? Co-operative design— 
all events, the collaboration of designer and 
htsman—has ample sanction in Beaux-Arts 
ce of old standing and high tradition, and the 
ions that have been urged against it have been 
, unsubstantial. 

| * * 3 sal 

ats of considerable importance are raised in the 
enth and the twenty-third clauses of the condi- 
of competition. In the former, it is stated that 
‘plans may be prepared without regard to any 
1g by-laws or local Act provisions, the object 
to show the best types possible if existing restric- 
are removed.” This seems to foreshadow a 
meeded modernisation of antiquated by-laws; 
lause 23 is inferentially related to it. “ Wherever 
le,” competitors are advised, “materials of the 
y. if reasonably obtainable, should be specified ; 
there exists at the present time a serious short- 
* certain materials, competitors are invited to 
er and suggest the substitution of others with a 
© facilitating and cheapening construction. It 
ntial that strict economy be exercised through- 
* design, and this will be an important considera- 


tion in making the awards.” By-laws of ancient date 
must not continue to rule out newer methods and 
materials of construction which, while possibly infring- 
ing the letter of the laws, fulfil them in the spirit, and 
meet adequately the objects with which they were 
framed. It may be cheerfully granted that those 
objects were always admirable, and that, in the long 
run, the by-laws have operated most beneficially in 
securing health and safety. Nevertheless, their 
administration has not been free from anomaly, and 
they have shown insufficient elasticity in meeting 
special or exceptional conditions. They need drastic 
revision, and will probably get it if this competition 
shows cause. It is, at all events, wise to leave the com- 
petitors a free hand, and it would be superfluous, if not 
rather sardonic, to congratulate the framers of the con- 
ditions on their courage in departing from the stereo- 
typed formula that “designs must conform to the 
Model By-laws, or to the by-laws of the district in 
which the buildings are to be erected.” Nor need we 
take fright at the expression “cheapening construc- 
tion,” which is innocuous enough if rightly construed, 
for all its ominous look. 
* * * * 


No doubt the expression is intended to mean that 
competitors are to exercise their ingenuity in suggest- 
ing expedients that may reduce cost without affecting 
adversely either the stability or the appearance of the 
house. It is no doubt true that cottage-design has 
been hitherto strongly influenced by precedent. In 
most cases, no architect is employed, and the builder 
works doggedly in the old tradition, knowing that any 
departure from it would probably bring him trouble 
from the local authority, who, for their part, have no 
option but to challenge every innovation. In this way 
progress has been checked, ideas have been stifled and 
uncustomary materials prohibited. Against this 
tyranny individuals, and even associations, were power- 
less. They were unable to move, even by a_ hair’s 
breadth, the dead-weight of inertia opposed to origi- 
nality. We have in mind an illustrative case in which, 
a few years back, an architect who built an experi- 
mental cottage on his own ground was summoned for 
infringement of by-laws that the cottage demonstrated 
to be unnecessary. Now, however, there occurs an 
unexampled opportunity for united effort—or, rather, 
for general concerted movement that will be irresistible 
to the extent that it is reasonable and expedient. New 
ideas evolved in the R.I.B.A. competition are not likely 
to meet with much opposition ; and obsolescent by-laws 
that threaten obstruction will get short shrift. That 
seems to be the import of Clause 19 of the conditions 
of competition. 

* * 6 * 


In Classes B and C, parlours are specified. Professor 
Adshead has truly said that the inclusion of a parlour 
is a controversial question, in which, “with certain 
exceptions,” he would “say no.” In this Journal both 
the negative and the affirmative side have been taken 
by different writers. Our valued colleague “ Ubique,” 
who is now in the Army, wrote strongly against the 
parlour, and the present writer is in favour of its reten- 
tion. In a working-class household, where children 
are numerous, it is the only room in which the house- 
wife can take any pride—the only room that she can 
keep clean, tidy, and presentable for the reception of 
her friends, er of more distinguished persons, such as 


j 
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the rent-collector the district visitor, the children’s 
teacher. In it are deposited all the household treasures 
—the family Bible, pictures and photographs, Goss 
china mementoes, chimney-piece ornaments, and other 
lares et penates, and perhaps a piano or harmonium. 
This room is a sort of domestic chapel consecrated to 
birthday parties, home-comings or departures, and 
other social functions, festal or ferial, which would lose 
their glamour, glory, or solemnity in the common atmo- 
sphere of the living-room. It stands for margin in 
reserve, dignity, repose. Its curtains can be kept clean, 
its furniture unbroken its hearthrug and carpet 
unstained and unabraded. To the “ practical-minded ” 
person a parlour may seem wasteful of space, but it is a 
great moral asset. Omit it, and you lower the tone or 
the house, and rob the inmates of the chief source of 
“house-pride.” Those frigid utilitarians who would 
abolish the parlour can have but a poor acquaintance 
with the psychology of the working-classes. To omit 
the parlour from the R.I.B.A. conditions would have 
been a fatal blunder that would possibly have wrecked 
the scheme, or at least have created a fresh occasion ior 
labour unrest. 


It a speech at Glasgow last Friday, Lord Rhondda 
announced that the Government had adopted as their 
post-war policy the report of the Whitley Committee 
on Industrial Reconstruction, in which, it will be 
remembered, the chief proposals are, in principle, 
almost identical with those upon which the Builders’ 
Parliament is to be based. Employers as well as 
workers have been compelled, under war stress, 
to shed many of their old _prepossessions. 
Both parties have got a new idea of the 
capacities of men and machinery. To that extent they 
are better educated, and there is ground for hope that 
the process will go on. It has been made plain that 
out-of-date machinery is too costly, and that a higher 
wages bill is a remunerative investment when the 
recipients respond in the right spirit. Mr. Hayes 
Fisher, in the address to which reference was made in 
these columns last week, is sound in at least one article 
of this faith. “People talked,” he said, “ of the possi- 
bilities of revolution and of industrial unrest, but there 
would be neither revolution nor industrial unrest if the 
working classes could rest by night in decently com- 
fortable homes after a good day’s work with a good 
day’s wage. : He was going to be perfectly 
bold, and say that much the best plan was that we 
should not subsidise housing at all by the State, or out 
of the rates, but that we should so order our commer- 
cial and industrial life that the majority of the citizens 
would receive a sufficient wage out of which they could 
pay an economic rent for a decent dwelling.” We have 
been firm and constant in the expression of this view, 
because we have been long convinced that it shows the 
true path of progress, and, coincidently, the best 
method of solving the chief cifficulty in the housing 
problem. A highly educative effect of the Govern- 
ment subsidy is that it brings into prominence the 
cardinal fact that the reward of labour is inadequate. 
Virtually it propounds the question whether it is more 
economical to increase this reward in a roundabout 
way, such as that of voting subsidies which of course 
come out of the taxpayers’ pockets, or in the 
more easily controllable form of wages. There is 
much murmuring about the housing subsidy being a 
means of taxing one section of the community for the 
benefit of another, but the fact that the rewards of 
labour have been hitherto insufficient to enable: the 
workers to pay an economic rent is a revelation upon 
which it 1s wise to act with promptitude and liberality. 

* % * * 
In a letter which appears on a later page, Mr. G. LI. 


Morris and Mr. H. W. Parnacott call attention to a 
phase of the housing question that has been hitherto 


rather neglected. Our correspondents hands 
acknowledge the influence of this Journal in res 
from mere oblivion the merits of late eighteent! 
early nineteenth-century London and suburban hy 
This has been done mainly in the fine series of 
with which we have illustrated select examples, of: 
photographs were taken expressly for this pur 
and from time to time we have commented, i 
editorial columns, on the social conditions that hay 
to the abandonment of these serene and comfo; 
houses by the class of tenant for whom they 
originally built. We had noted, too, with much 
faction, a growing tendency of the compara 
wealthy to return to such houses ; but it 1s to be f 
that the war has stopped it, and that, for the mom 
least, the near suburbs are not irresistibly allun 
persons who can afford to live further afield. Itt 
fore becomes a question, as our correspondents su; 
of how best to adapt these houses to the altered ¢ 
tions. Ina way, they are helping to solve the ho 
problem ; but it is the wrong way. Many of the 
occupied by several families, for whom the it 
arrangements are often inadequate to the vers 
indecency, and who show not the slightest conce) 
the condition of the house, inside or outside. — 
painful to see so many of these fine houses going y 
to rack and ruin, landlords and tenants seeming 
indifferent to the obligation to “keep up appearai 
It seems to us that the first step towards reform 
convert these houses into flats. They would, 
attract more self-respecting tenants, who \ 
encourage the landlord to take greater care of hi 
perty. Beyond this, we would suggest that ho’ 
authorities, Government, municipal, or other, s) 
take up this matter of heterogeneous tenancy in wu 
able houses, and insist that they should be rearra 
in the interests of health, privacy, and convenier 
in short, be rendered fit for the functions that 
been thrust upon them. A fraction of the Com 
housing subsidy might be very advantage 
devoted to this purpose, and could’ not, we imagi 
more profitably employed in the interests of am 
and decorum. We commend this idea to the R.J 
committee on housing, with the reminder that h 
ripe for conversion from base uses abound in or: 
other cities besides London. 


* * * * 
As, a fortnight ago, we felt it to be a duty to § 
strate with certain Government Departments on 
extravagant use of stationery at a time when 
general public were being advised and compelll 
economise paper, we feel equally bound to ie 4 
this discrepancy between precept and practice ha: 
been noted for avoidance. A new Army Cc 
Instruction issued last week stated that, owing t 
great shortage of paper-making materials, “ the is‘ 
foolscap paper for official correspondence will : 
after the exhaustion of present stocks, and quart 
octavo sizes will be used, and, for short communica 
smaller paper, including octavo, will suffice.” 1 
must be used on both sides, and “ quarter ma’ 
hitherto allowed, will be abolished. In typew 
matter the lines must be in close order, to save ! 
and paper. Strict economy is to be exercised 1 
use of envelopes, with a reduction in the sizes 
and generally there must be economy of all statio 
including Army forms and books. No more rivul 
text meandering through a meadow of margin! 
this is as it should be. It will invest filing operé 
with a variety that will be but dubiously charmm 
this will not be the worst hardship of the war; ane 
inconvenience that may arise from the storm 
miscellaneous sizes of paper will be amply com 
sated if the official messages conveyed are redu 
the same scale. But economy of language 15 | 
difficult to secure. 
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Poe Oe LOE RE, 


1as always seemed to me that the Man in the Street 
has acquired an undue notoriety as compared with 
the Man in the Train. Why should reference be 
tantly made to the Man in the Street as a standard 
pinion? He never expresses any opinion. He 
dumb dog, and does not bark. But the Man in the 
n, when you get to know him by riding up to town 
him every morning except Sundays and other 
Jays, is apt to be persistently and perseveringly 
uent. When, at the end of the journey, he rather 
atatiously leaves his newspaper on the seat (this 
E the correct thing for the suburban City gentle- 
to do), he carries away with him the self-com- 
ent assurance that ez route he has unloaded on 
ie perversion of its chief contents, with addenda, 
nda, and corrigenda. For me, at all events, the 
in the Train, not the Man in the Street; nor his 
the Man on the Bus, is the true index of public 
jon. 
* * # * 
erhaps I am fortunate in a robust specimen; but | 
1ot thmk that my next-door neighbour and daily 
w-passenger, Blenkinsop (hereinafter, from con- 
‘ations of paper economy and labour-saving, to be 
rred to by his school-name of Blinker), is unique 
is kind. I suppose that he is truly representative 
fat there is at least one like him, cocksure and 
acious, full of the news and eager to impart it—-in 
y compartment of our long train. Were it not so, 
uld not announce him as the Voice of Public 
aion; nor could I account so easily for the archi- 
ire of the street in which Blinker and I “ reside,” as 
kes to put it, being very particular in his choice of 
uage. Raglan Gardens our street is called, and 
ae gate of every house but one is painted in Gothic 
acters some romantic but not daringly original 
e:as “Balmerino. No Hawkers.” My gate is 
‘ibed “ Lindisfarne,” but I cannot help that, as the 
- alternativ: was “®cclefechan (No Circulars),” 
h seemed to me to defy euphony, and, balking the 
ad-boy, thereby to exist in restraint of trade. Not 
the tradespeople (who are requested to shut the 
'gate after them) ever use these names, whose 
ose is served when the tenant is captured. On 
ker’s morning paper is scribbled, not “ Secundera- 
Raglan Gardens,” but “ 48, Rag,” and Blinker has 
to speak to his newsagent about it. 
| * * 3 * 


} 


‘can never feel entire sympathy with the com- 
at about “ row after row of suburban villas, all as 
tly alike as if they had all been turned out of the 
= jelly-mould.” I frequently go out of my way 
‘averse such rows. They are a rest cure after too 
h Raglan Gardens and too much Blinker. A young 
‘her-in-law, who before he went to the front was at 
‘A.A schools and used occasionally to spend his 
k-ends with us, was wont to apprise us of the 
ending honour on a postcard addressed to “ Rag- 
» Gardens.” He said that the architect of those 
ses must have been a most knowledgable man—an 
ctic or polytechnic philosopher. No two of them 
alike. In fact, they are all as widely dissimilar as 
meannily comprehensive acquaintance with all the 
urces could make them. There are tiles of every 
wn shape, slates of every discoverable hue and size 
laid in every conceivable pattern; and when the 
itect had exhausted the possibilities of these older 
‘rings, he found a new field for his ingenuity bv 
ing to every possible use asbestos products of all 
sand patterns. To state in detail how the eleva- 
3 are varied would be impossible. Every material 
vn to the builder’s merchant has been conscripted, 
has been employed in every conceivable way. 


“ Balmerino” is half red brick and half pebble-dash, 
and has a round-headed porch projecting at the south- 
west angle. “Secunderabad ” is tiled all over, and has 
a square-headed recessed entrance in the middle. 
“Ecclefechan” is rather reminiscent of Scottish 
Baronial, and its crowfooted entrance is round the 
corner. Some of the front entrances to these houses 
are at the back. “Lindisfarne” looks as if Norman 
Shaw and Mr. Voysey had disagreed early and often 
as to a proposed compromise and had finally aban- 
doned the job to Satan and the Kaiser. At intervals 
you get a house that seems an attempt at summarising 
all the styles and all the materials of all the others. 
When my young brother-in-law first gazed on one of 
these compendious abstracts of architecture and build- 
ing construction, he buried his face on my shoulder 
and wept. He sobbed out his intention of abandoning 
a profession of which all the possibilities had been 
exhausted at one operation. He has since joined the 
Army. These houses do not simply “ break the sky- 
line.” They smash it to smithereens. 
CS * %*% * 


Not for worlds would I reveal the whereabouts of 
my suburban retreat. Such information might or 
might not be “calculated to be of use to the enemy” ; 
but it would have a fatal influence on the national 
housing competition. Competitors coming here to 
avail themselves of the comprehensiveness of detail 
might end up by getting their ideas hopelessly con- 
fused and their taste irretrievably corrupted. For it 
would be subtly borne in upon them that this hetero- 
geneousness, this profligate riot of variety, is exactly 
what the public wants. It is, for instance, a soul- 
satisfying joy to Blinker. He often says so. His 
admiration, however, is confined to the exterior effects. 
There is a canker in the rose, even in Ragtime Gardens. 
It was while in the train, commenting on the news with 
his customary breezy inaccuracy, that he suddenly 
revealed to me this inward grief. “By George!” he 
exclaimed, “ here’s a woman says you architects don’t 
know your job, and I think she’s right.” “ Cupboards, 
eh?” I murmured guiltily. “ Cupboards nothing!” he 
said petulantly. “Shan’t want any cupboards if this 
was lasts another five years. Couldn’t get ’em if we 
did. Nowood. No; this woman says you don’t know 
how to plan houses because you don’t have to do the 
domestic drudgery. She’s only just found you out. 
Servants all gone. Has to do the chores herself. 
Knows now that the shelves are all fixed six inches too 
high, cooking-stove ingeniously placed to make her 
stand in her own light, doors full of rotten little quirks 
harbouring microbes you can’t reach with a_ brush, 
larder pitch-dark, pipes all outside the house to make 
quite sure that they shan’t miss the slightest oppor- 
tunity for freezing, gas-pipes all leaky and smelly, 
chimneys all smoky, coals have to be mined out of a 
cellar as deep as a pit-shaft and lugged up to the top 
rooms in a scuttle that bumps against the newels and 
makes dints in the walls, which fall to pieces fast 
enough without this assistance, ceilings all cracked, 
taps and ballcocks a perpetual nuisance, doors and 
windows all misfits, roofs all leaky, wallpaper peeling 
off with the damp But you don’t seem to be 
listening.” “ Heard it all so often before,” I murmured. 
“How does the lady propose to cure it all, Blen- 
kinsop? That’s what I want to know.” He glanced 
at his paper. “Well—er—as a matter of fact, she 
doesn’t go into remedial details, but she seems to think 
that if we had women architects immenuite So, I 
said wearily. “ This is an old, old story you are telling 
me, Blenkinsop, my dear man; and, to speak candidly. 
I am rather sick of it. For those cracked ceilings, and 
all the other items in the feminine indictment, the 
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architect is no more responsible than Dora is for the 
phases of the “Hunny moon.” He doesn’t prescribe 
cracked ceilings and the rest of it in his specification, 
though perhaps he puts too much trust in the workmen, 
and relies too confidently on the honesty of the sup- 
plies. But, anyhow, where you find a house afflicted 
with all the diseases you have enumerated, and with a 
few more that could be easily added, you may, as a 
rule, feel quite confident that no architect had as much 
as alookinatthe job.” Iwas interrupted by the shrill 
pipe of a girl-porter singing out, like Mr. Grossmith’s 
Muddle-Puddle Porter, “indistinctly but with unction, 
information that would doubtless have been valuable 
if we could have distinguished the burden of her com- 
plaint.” “Wasshesayin’?” Blinker asked. “’Strornery 
how in’stinkly these people articlate! Do we change?” 
“Not much, my dear Blinker, judging by the evi- 
dences.” I thought he looked at me rather suspiciously. 
“No use listening to a woman,” he said, rather crossly. 
“Apply that to domestic interiors,” I said: “ good 
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Study for a District Office. 

‘laa study was prepared by Mr. Paul Waterhouse 
for an insurance company’s district office, pro- 
posed to be erected in a pottery town. During 

the war, however, the scheme is necessarily held in 

abeyance. The intention of the design is to secure, 
without undue expenditure, an appropriate effect of 
architectural dignity ; local materials—brick and dull- 
glazed terra-cotta—being employed throughout. It 
will be noted that the flanks are kept lower (by the 
height of a storey) than the centre, so as to avoid the 
unpleasant effect of a tall blank party wall rising above 
neighbouring buildings of lower stature. The original 
drawing was in this year’s Royal Academy Exhibition. 


Berkeley House, Rochester. 

This house, obviously of the very late Georgian 
period, is an excellent example of its kind. In its 
extraordinary symmetry we may see how strongly the 
tradition of formalism, inherited from the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, persisted in architectural 
composition during the early years of the nineteenth 
century. The only false note in this delightful house as 
we see it to-day is in the upper windows, from which, 
unfortunately, the original sash-bars have gone. 

A Drawing of Great Malvern Priory. 

The priory church of Great Malvern was first erected 
in 1085, but it was largely reconstructed in the fifteenth 
century. Sir Gilbert Scott “restored” the fabric 
somewhat extensively during the years 1860-1, at a cost 
of £11,000, and later, again, Sir T. G. Jackson was 
called in to remedy a serious structural weakness in the 
tower. A good deal of sympathetic restoration has 
also ‘been carried out within recent times. The fabric 
in its main elements, however, remains as the Perpen- 
dicular builders left it; and the design as we see it 
to-day is the work of two cerfturies only—the eleventh 
and the fifteenth. The character of the priory and its 
surroundings is admirably caught in Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall’s drawing, reproduced on one of the plates. 


Wrought-iron Gate from the Villa Pisant. 

The Villa Pisani, or Villa Reale, at Stra, lies on the 
banks of the Brenta, some seven miles east of Padua. 
Its erection, from the designs of F. M. Preti and Count 
Girolamo Frigimelica, was begun in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. The house is surrounded by 
elaborate gardens, intersected by alleys, or clazrvoyées, 
which provide the occasion for a number of gateways 
of varied design. One of these is illustrated on a plate 
in this issue. The wrought ironwork of these gates is 
among the best of its period. 


CORRESFONDENGE 


London Housing. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUIL 
JOURNAL. 


Sirs,—Thanks are due to THE ARCHITECTS? 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL for its valuable work in seer 
recognition for the merits of late eighteenth and ¢ 
nineteenth-century architecture. From time to 
illustrations and articles have appeared in 
columns, and in this connection the names of Prof, 
Adshead, Professor Reilly, Mr. Ramsey, and 
Richardson should be mentioned.. As far back a: 
year 1910 Professor Reilly drew attention to the 
ability for garden villages of the domestic architec 
of the period in question, and Professor Adshead 
demonstrated the faith that is in him by his able 
successful work at Courtenay Square, Kenningtor 

The interest in this at-one-time-much-abused p 
of domestic building is not confined to architects ( 
We find that genial gossip “The Londoner” say, 
“T have come to look with affection at the subu 
houses of this period; they have an air of house! 
comfort, houses built for men with whom the days + 
by quietly. From the Kennington houses, which 
such dates as 1829 and 1833 on their corner-stones: 
clerk and the little merchant set out in the mornin 
a walk to London and saw fields as they walked.” | 

“ Cities in Evolution,” by Professor Geddes, con 
some suggestive notes on these houses, and Me 
Richardson and Gill, in “ London Houses,” also | 
with them from an historical point of view. Thesi 
welcome signs, but we must confess to a desire té 
this growing appreciation diverted into the more pi} 
cal channel of giving these buildings a new lea: 
life. With this object in view, we have been at ¢ 
pains to look into this question, and for a considell 
time have been making a general survey of a § 
number of London districts. 

In nearly all the inner suburbs of London theri 
thousands of these houses, which have grad} 
deteriorated, partly owing to the rush to the out}; 
districts during the latter half of the nineteenth cer 
and partly to the past neglect of the owners to ai 
them as they became vacant to meet the requiren! 
of other classes of the population. It appears al! 
have been one of the mistakes of social reforme! 
have encouraged house building on the outskir) 
London, and at the same time to have overlookec 
effect of an inevitable exodus from the more ce} 
districts. They did not adequately realise that } 
the growth of new suburbs, and of increased travel 
facilities, there would follow a rapid decline in the ¥ 
of urban house property. 

A means of changing this condition of things! 
need to be found, and we suggest that amongst 
after-war problems of reconstruction should) 
included the question of the adaptation and conve! 
of these buildings to present-day needs. Itisa str! 
anomaly that while so many ambitious hot 
schemes are in embryo, thousands of quiet well-pre 
tioned dwellings in the inner suburbs are going | 
bad to worse. a 

We are of the opinion that the remedy lies wit 
large owners of such property working possib 
co-operation with the public authorities in the disit 
concerned. If one ora group of large owners (be@ 
in mind the present requirements in respect Ol} 
shortage of houses) could be encouraged to undet! 
the beginning of this work of resuscitation 
owners would fall into line, and we might soon 
these neighbourhoods taking on once more that 4 
well-being which they originally presented. 


G. LL. MORRIS. | 


H. W. PaRnaco 
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HOUSING PROBLEMS AFTER THE WAR,* 


BY PROFESSOR 5S. D. ADSHEAD, M.A., F.R,1LB.A. 


(Concluded from page 216, No. 1193.) 


/ does not seem natural that large communities 
should all be obliged to live in exactly the 
same way. There will always be two or more 
ses of operatives living in close proximity 
each other who can afford to pay more 
‘less rent. But there are many other points 
ich have a direct bearing on the question of the 
vision of parlours too involved to mention now, but 
ch I intend enlarging upon in another lecture. I 
ner wish at the moment to call attention to what are 
arded as minimum needs, and the accommodation 
he parlour does not come within that category. 
sdless to say, the revival of interest in vegetable 
jure has very greatly stimulated the garden city 
vement. It 1s now recognised that every house- 
der should possess a garden if not the added advan- 
iP of immediate access to an allotment. And here 
y I advocate the inclusion of a comparatively new 
ure—namely, small allotment gardens for the older 
dren ? 
Site and Surroundings. 
,s regards site and surroundings, I do not think that 
he development of any housing scheme in the future 
m unbuilt-upon land there should be allowed 
de erected’ more than fifteen houses to the acre, 
uding roads, and this number only in exceptionally 
cult or confined sites. Eight or twelve should be 
}more general rule ; and no house should be built on 
1 that has not been “ town-planned.” 
sut by whom and under what circumstances they are 
ne erected is a problem the solution of which is of 
famount importance to-day. First, then, let us look 
-e closely into this question of ‘how it is that houses 
‘not still be provided under the economic conditions 
prevailed before the war. I think it is generally 
reciated that the staple articles of diet—bread, 
jar, etc—are nearly 100 per cent. dearer now than 
y were quite a short time ago; there is also a shor'- 
in these commodities. With a justifiable outcry 
unst profiteering, the working classes accept ches 
‘es and pay them without complaint. It is conceded 
t the shipper and food producer, who are labourinz 
ler most adverse conditions, are generally tustifi- | 
he rise in price which they demand. But the houses 
occupy were not produced under war conditions, 
therefore there is not the same justification for 
sing rents. But what of the new houses that er- 
lently required? The cost of building material ha‘ 
mon an average to something like 80 per cent., the 
ee of labour to a less degree. The cost of money 
risen also. Such sudden rises in the price -t 
Iding materials, labour, and money have not been 
ywn in this country in living memory if ever before, 
! houses, unlike bread and sugar, are not produced 
fused daily; they last for several generations. 
¢tuation in the cost of building in the past has not 
weciably affected rents; it has only affected the 
ply. With a high cost of building, building ceases, 
'there is a tendency to overcrowding. This is what 
happened time and again, and this is happening 
¥, but with the procedure aggravated to an extra- 
mary degree. Under normal conditions, the nation 
ald wait for houses until the cost of production had 
sted itself to the normal conditions of rent and 
mmodation. In short, the prices of materials and 
ur are secondary, and to a large extent determined 
ithe immobile rent. Rents of houses do not change 
weciably ; people crowd until they are released by 
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the building of more houses. But with the present 
unexampled conditions obtaining the nation cannot 
afford to wait with arms folded until the exigencies of 
an immediate demand can be met by the hopeless 
possibility of an early economic supply. It is essential 
that unexampled methods be adopted to overcome the 
difficulty. The mechanism of the economic housing 
machine has been rudely tampered with, and leverage 
is necessary to set it free. If the nation is to relieve the 
overcrowding that is prevailing, and that will intensify, 
and to provide those houses that are needful for 
the immediate carrying-on of its business, the nation 
must pay forit. The difference between the cost of a 
house producing an economic rent to-day and a rent 
that was economic yesterday, must be made up out of 
assistance from the State. Some advocate that there 
should be a contribution out of the rates. I do not 
think so. Liverpool pays a threepenny rate to be md 
of her plague-spots, and other towns do the same ; and 
in so far as housing is needed simply to re-house the 
occupants of insanitary areas, to that extent is 
re-housing a local responsibility to be paid for out of 
the rates, but the difficulty we are confronted with at 
the moment is largely an artificial one produced by the 
lack of any possibility of natural supply. 

Now, if 500,000 houses are required immediately 
to make good the shortage, it is no easy problem 
to determine how and by whom they are to be 
erected, even with the financial assistance of the 
State. I think it is the accepted policy of the Local 
Government Board that, in so far as satisfactory 
arrangements can be made, the work 1s to be under- 
taken largely under the egis of the local authority; 
also, with proper provision for security, by public 
utility societies and even private individuals. 

Past Work of Private Builders. 

Before the war gO per cent. of the working-class 
houses in this country were erected as a business 
undertaking by private builders, and a very profit- 
able undertaking it very often was, too. I could 
mention an authentic case where four-roomed 
houses with sculleries were built for less than 490, 
including land, and mortgaged for considerably 
more. The war has shattered that comfortable 
business, as it has shattered many other comfort- 
able businesses, and there is no doubt it will take 
a considerable time to recover. But the building 
speculator can turn contractor; and, with less risks 
though possibly smaller profits, his special ability 
should enable him to do as well as he did before. 


How Public Authorities Could Act. 

I think it is understood that with State-aided 
undertakings there must follow a limitation of 
profits. That, I think, will be the essence of State 
finance. There are three ways in which local 
authorities could undertake building operations: (1) 
they could build themselves; (2) they could let the 
work by contract; or (3) they could employ the 
building organisation of a public utility society. I 
don’t think that the first course of contracting in 
will be followed in any case. They will either con- 
tract out or make use of the services of a public 
utilitv society. Though I think that it would be well 
if in every case they were to purchase the land and 
lay out the estate, and construct the roads and 
sewers, I think that where the building of the 
houses is let by contract, designs should be pre- 
pared by the local authority, but always with the 
assistance of a specially qualified architect. JI am 
aware that in many cages in the past some very 
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good housing schemes, and also some very bad ones, 
have been prepared by the local surveyor; and 
although housing has become a specialised under- 
taking in which many surveyors have acquired con- 
siderable experience, and can undertake the carry- 
ing out of housing schemes with better results than 
many architects, at the same time, by their train- 
ing, their success in such undertakings is generally 
the success which may be achieved by anyone who 
is sufficiently clever to succeed in any undertaking 
needing merely a little practical experience and the 
exercise of a certain amount of sound common 
sense. The more subtle points which are appreciated 
bv the trained architect are overlooked. No; the 
architect alone is by training professionally qualified 
to design houses, and I think even the architect 
needs to be specially qualified for this work. I hope 
the Government will make it a condition of granting 
subsidies that the specially qualified architect assist 
in the preparation of all housing schemes, and this 
is a proposition to which I think the wisest of local 
authorities and their surveyors will readily agree. 
No one has been more hit by this war than the 
mena and his services should be requisitioned 
nere, 

The public utility societies themselves, of whom 
about eighty have formed themselves into a committee, 
propose that there should be a central authority for 
all matters relating to public utility societies. They 
ask that this authority be a branch of a Government 
Department, and ‘be empowered to exercise all 
functions relating to societies now performed by 
various departments. I do not think myself that it 
should be necessary even to go so far as to have a 
branch of a Government Department as a central 
authority ; for, after all, the only difference between a 
public utility society and a local authority as media for 
the erection of houses is in the matter of security. It 
would seem impossible to define the statutory diffe- 
rence between the sincerely philanthropic organisation 
and the spurious imitation, and the formation of a 
special Government Department for this purpose would 
prove a needless incumbrance. I think myself that the 
excellent work of the Co-Partnership Tenants, Ltd, 
and of other less influential societies, deserves recog- 
nition, and they can well depend on their good name 
for public support. But in the eyes of the Govern- 
ment, who in the interest of the taxpayer can, after 
all, be only concerned in results and security, it seems 
to me the best way in which to overcome their difficulty 
in regard to providing loans and subsidies under the 
same favourable conditions as to local authorities would 
be to introduce the medium of insurance. For, after all, 
the weaker security provided by the public utility 
society, and also by the private owner, lies in the 
difficulty of estimating actual cost. Broadly, it may 
be said that whilst the estimate of cost of the local 
authority rests on open tender, that of the public utility 
societies rests practically upon approximate estimate. 
Hence the operations of valuing and certifying is more 
risky and more costly. 

This is no doubt sufficient to justify the Government 
in withholding a moiety of 10 per cent. from the loan 
to a society. Now it appears to me that insurance 
companies with fixed rates could cover this uncertainty, 
and the payment of the insurance rates should be more 
advantageous to the society or private owner than the 
loss of the 10 per cent. moiety. 


Amended Legislation Necessary. 

Finally, one word on alterations and amendments to 
legislation that may be necessary. Apart from such 
legislation as will have to be enacted in order to pro- 
vide for a new system of subsidy loans, there will have 
to be an amendment of the Town Planning Act and its 
regulations. Time will not permit me to go into this 
at any length, but it should be a condition contingent 
upon the granting of all subsidies and loans towards 
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housing schemes that the Town Planning Act 
in operation in the area of its authority. Brief} 
procedure will have to be simplified; more juj 
power will have to be given to the local auth 
Lengthy and elaborate procedure to guard ag. 
what experience has shown to be but theoretic d 

will have to be abolished. Some general proyj 
provided for in the Act, but never yet framed, s 
be set up, especially in regard to frontage line; 
limitation of buildings. This would have the eff: 
making the Town Planning Act in housing ar 
regard to these matters compulsory, and, lastl 
Town Planning Department at the Local Goverr 
Board should become more creative and less cij 
and should have in its employ a body of trained ey 
whose business it should be to consult with; 
advise the local authority. I do not think thé 
planning of a housing area should depend u 

adoption of revised or special by-laws. Som 
more than the advantages thus provided will be} 
to be necessary. Only the application of a 

Planning Act to a wider area will ensure’ 
consideration be given to the setting of the sche, 
relation to its surroundings, approaches, and i 
development, and secure that there will follovi 
sound structural growth upon which its future ei 

It is outside my competency to suggest \ 
should be the terms of loans or subsidy, butl 
not need to be an expert in finance to seel 
whatever are the conditions of the loan, they 
be such as to wipe out the deficit between thi 
of erection under present or immediate condi 
and. if rents were economic, what that cost 
to be. And in view of the wide application « 
assistance, the terms should be explicit and S} 
I can foresee that the terms may be such as | 
immediate future it will be impossible for a‘ 
authority to take advantage of them without! 
Later, with the same conditions, they might) 
with profit. I think that the amount of the st 
will have to vary with the cost of building 
decrease periodically as the cost of buildin 
clines. No doubt even in that case many} 
authorities will find that they cannot build wi 
loss. 

But whilst, on the one hand, the State car: 
great deal to assist building py easy loans anv: 
sidies, on the other hand it can do a greaik 
towards the directing and controlling of mi 
and the cheapening of material. Especially 
prevent from entirely degenerating such trac 
brickmaking, steam joinery, and the product) 
concrete blocks and artificial stone. 

But although the local authorities will no 
be responsible for the erection of a great n} 
of cottages they cannot possibly supply all th 
required. The most important organisations 
the Local Government Board depend upon for 
tance are the public utility soc‘eties, some of | 
work in co-partnership or on co-operative lines. 

Difficulties of Government Assistance. 

The principal difficulty which faces the G/ 
ment in regard to providing financial asst 
towards the undertakings of these societies 
of finding the security which in the case of th¢ 
authority is found in the rates. Whilst a. 
utility society can register under the Industri 
Provident Societies Acts and must incorporate? 
thirty rules in its provisions including that | 
a limitation on dividends, at the same time th 
a thousand ways in which a bogus concer ¢ 
it lays itself out to do so, make indirect ¢ 
profits. It may appear that, provided it pr 
the goods at the right price, it is no busimess | 
Government to inquire into ways and means. 
we can very easily see how such methods | 
soon lead to very serious evils. 
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SPECIAL report, forming part of the 
_ appendices to the evidence of the 
u Commission on Housing in Scot- 
, has been issued as a Blue Book, price 
shilling (H.M. Stationery Office, 23, 
a-street, Edinburgh ; Imperial House, 
‘sway, etc.). This special report, which 
been prepared by Mr. John Wilson, 
1.B.A., Architectural Inspector of the 
1 Government Board for Scotland, 
with the design, construction, and 
tials of various types of small dwell- 
souses in Scotland, and the Commis- 
issue it separately because they con- 
that it will be of assistance to’ Local 
orities and others preparing _post- 
housing schemes. It is rendered ad- 
jally valuable by the full specifica- 
Which Mr. Wilson has drawn up, 
by the inclusion of several sheets of 
mgs, some of which are reproduced 
iges 228, 229, and 230. 

sign C is one of four shown as being 
ble for cottage houses over the greater 
) of Scotland where a_ gravitation 
“supply and drainage system are 
ible. All these cottage houses can be 
in rows of four and six by placing 
oors and the windows shown in the 
walls on either the front or back 


. Wilson is of opinion that the build- 
f cottages in couples is the ideal ar- 
‘ment, as by this means access to the 
garden can be obtained at the side of 
Ouse, but for purposes of grouping 
‘rangement is not so satisfactory. A 
ton pathway along the back of the 
Sis not a desirable arrangement, as 
seldom possible to keep it free from 
‘nee of one kind or other. 
ign G is one of those shown as being 
uitable for double-flatted houses over 
eater part of Scotland where a gravi- 
Water-supply and drainage system 
vailable. oko: 
flatted houses are designed in 
3 Of four houses each. This plan 
t be adapted to suit blocks of a 
T Mumber of houses. It is difficult 
Sign a satisfactory and economical 
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plan of a block of more than four houses. 
if the number of houses is increased, then 
back stairs to the garden will require to be 
provided, and these, as well as front stairs, 
will in most cases require to be common to 
two tenants. An endeavour has been made 
in every case to make a house self-con- 
tained. Whenever any part of a house—a 
stair or washhouse—is common, then it is 
found that these tend to a lowered stan- 
dard of cleanliness among the tenants as 
well as to friction between them. 

Design G has an outside stair, which in 
many parts of Scotland is preferred to the 
inside stair. 

Design J is a suggestion for the plan of 
a house for farm servants. It is intended 
that married farm servants should live in 
the two central houses, and the single 
men, who usually live in a bothy, should 
live in the end houses. By this arrange- 
ment the housewives in the central houses 
can do the usual household work for the 
single men. Possibly, in the majority of 
cases, two houses in place of four will 
meet all requirements. There may be 
some difficulty about this arrangement, as 
the wives of farm servants are usually ex- 
pected to do a certain amount of farm 
work. Such arrangement would, how- 
ever, tend to a higher standard of living 
and comfort among the single men than 
at present obtains when the bothy is a 
separate building. The bothy system is 
fairly common in Scotland, except in the 
southern counties, where the single men 
are housed in the farmhouses. 

Design K shows the plan of a house 
suitable for smallholders and_ crofters. 
Where there is no gravitation water- 
supply, an earth-closet will require to be 
provided apart from the house. A tank 
for rain-water may also require to be pro- 
vided and connected to the sink for wash- 
ing purposes. The provision of buildings 
for cattle, etc., has intentionally been 
omitted as not coming within the scope of 
this report. 

Designs L and M are suggestions for 
the plans of one-apartment houses. These 
are not desirable houses for families, but 
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are suitable for such cases ge, am 
aged couple, a single woman, or a woman 
and young child, who do not need and 
are not able to pay for larger accommo- 
dation. This type of house may be called 
a hostel, and, as stated above, is only suit- 
able for certaincases. In each house there 
is a large living-room, with a small scul- 
lery, coal-place, larder, and water-closet. 
Where there is no gravitation water-supply 
an earth-closet will require to be provided 
outside the house. In the back garden a 
common washing-house is provided, and a 
roofed shelter for ash-bins. 

In designing all the types of houses an 
endeavour has been made to provide the 
necessary accommodation to enable people 
to keep their houses wholesome and tidy. 
At the same time, advantage has been 
taken of every foot of space, even to the 
omission of the usual passage from the 
front entrance to the scullery. The eleva- 
tions have been kept simple, although 
these could be improved by a little extra 
expenditure. 


The Planning of Houses. 

Considerable economy and convenience 
of arrangement can be effected in planning 
a house by giving careful consideration to 
every detail. By concentrating sanitary 
and water fittings, a saving can be effected 
in capital expenditure and maintenance. 
By arranging the position of beds and 
furniture on the plans, convenience of 
arrangement can be attained. 

The door to a bedroom should be so 
placed and hung that the bed is covered 
and protected from draught when the door 
is opened. The doors in a living-room or 
kitchen, which may adjoin another room, 
should have these so placed that the pas- 
sage-way is confined to one end of the 
room. Staircases should be so planned 
that the unnecessary height of ceilings 
often found in small houses can_ be 
avoided. 

Those who have made a study of the 
planning of small houses for artisans know 
how difficult it is to eliminate the wastage 
in the areas and so reduce the cubic con- 


as, é 


tents of the building. It should always be 
remembered that as a room or house ap- 
proaches a square on plan so does the cost 
decrease. The house that is narrow- 
fronted and deep on plan may have the 
same length of walling to enclose it as 
that enclosing a house which is practically 
square on plan, but the former has about 
25 per cent. less floor area than the latter. 

The various apartments that are neces- 


sary in a house are dealt with as 
follows :— 

Living-Room. 
This room is the one in which the 


family will principally live, and it should 
be given the chief consideration in plan- 
ning. A south or south-east aspect should 
be obtained in order that the room may 
have the morning sun. Where this is not 
practicable, a west aspect is the next best 
in order that as much sunshine as possible 
may be obtained. Where a_ northern 
aspect cannot be avoided, the living-room 
should be a through room with a window 
to the south. The minimum size of room 
is 168 superficial feet of floor space, and it 
should be regarded as the smallest in 
which family life can be carried on with- 


out overcrowding and discomfort. The 
convenience of a living-room depends 


principally upon the arrangement of the 
fireplace, window and doors. 

The fireplace should be placed on a wall 
at right angles to the window, so that the 
housewife may not stand in her own light 
when cooking. The doors to and from the 
living-room should be so placed that the 
passage-ways from one room to the other 
should not interfere with the sitting space 
round the fire. Pass doors on either side 
of a fireplace are most inconvenient. 

The room should be rather longer than 
its width, and the size which gives 168 sq. 
it. (14 ft. by 12 ft.) will be found of a 
satisfactory shape. 

A cooking range should be provided in 


* Back «Elevation: 
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this room. Some of the latest combina- 
tions of cooking range and low fire with 
boiler for hot-water supply attached have 
been found satisfactory. 


Scullery. 

In small houses for artisans it has not 
been usual in the past to have a scullery. 
The living-room or kitchen was proviced 
with a sink, and all the dirty household 
work was done in this room, with the 
result that it was found difficult to keep 
the room clean, tidy, and wholesone. It 
is essential that every house should have a 
scullery; in the scullery all dirty household 
work can be done, and the living-room 
kept clean and tidy for family life. The 
scullery should be planned so that the 
doors can be kept at one end in order to 
give working space round the sink. The 
scullery should open from the living-room, 
as it is essential that a mother should be 
able to keep her children under observa- 
tion while she works there. The aspect 
is not of so much importance as that of 
the living-room, but, where possible, it 
should be placed to face north-east or east. 
The washing boiler can be placed in the 
sculiery against the internal gable wall, 
which contains the flues from all the fires 
in the house. To avoid the escape of 
steam into the scullery, an arrangement 
can be provided to take it into the flue. A 
glazed earthenware sink should be placed 
in the scullery with a draining-board on 
one side. Where gas is moderate in price 
tenants sometimes prefer a gas washing- 
boiler to an ordinary washing-boiler. The 
former is more cleanly to use, but where 
coal is easily obtained the latter is pre- 
ferred by the majority of tenants. 

In England it is usual to provide a small 
cooking range in the scullery, but in Scot- 
iand it is the practice to have a fire con- 
tinually in the living-room, and cooking is 
always done on this fire. The Scottish 


housewife will not keep two fires bury f 
so it is useless to provide a fireplace i; 
scullery. It is of advantage, noweyel; 
provide a space for a gas cooking-sto 
the scullery, as some housewives dij 
this arrangement for use in sun 
months. The scullery should not be; 
so large as to encourage it use as a li 
room. 

It will be found convenient if a \. 
part of the court or yard outside the’ 
door is paved with cement, brick, 
stones, or tar macadam. ‘ 


Baths, Water and Earth Closet' 


There is an increasing demand for i 
by the tenants of small houses, and ye 
the standard of living demands it, le 
may be provided. In England it isi 
tomary to place the bath in the sci 
with a hinged table-top to cover it] 
this arrangement no privacy is securé ; 
the scullery is constantly in demandar 
people are thereby deterred from usin 
bath. Further, the table-top on thela 
is so handy for placing dishes a 
rather than be troubled removing 1 
the people refrain from using the it 
The bathroom may be a corer 
ment, and entered from the scullery 
water-closet may also be placed int 
apartment. A hinged metal ring fix 
the wall at the end of the bath for ao 
able basin will be found a convenience 
Where there is no gravitation supj 
water only an earth-closet can be prove 
This can be placed in a small outhou '¢ 
tached from the house. There are vio 
types of automatic dry-closets or 
market which, with proner ventil 
have proved fairly satisfactory. The 
closet is, of course, very often used. | 


Larder. 
A larder is required in every hou 
storing food-stuffs, and the space alw 
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TYPES OF SMALL HOUSES IN SCOTLAND. 


) vary from 12 to 15 superficial feet. 
larder should always have a window 
,-e outside for proper ventilation, with, 
)ssible, a north or north-east aspect. A 
den frame covered with fly gauze 
ild be fitted into the window opening 
ide the window frame. A stone or 
. shelf is of great service in the larder. 
larder should be entered from the 
slery. It is sometimes placed under the 
, and entered from the living-room, 
tins should be avoided if possible, as 
4aently it is difficult to ventilate in this 
gion. 


Coal or Fuel Store, etc. 
is store should be entered from the 
s;ery, and be placed as near the back 

as possible. In country districts, 
ie coal is scarce and peat or wood is 
<asently used, it will be found more con- 
sent to keep the fuel in a wooden shed 
1.1e back garden, and under the same 
)) as the earth-closet. It is also desir- 
hb to provide space for garden tools, 
icles, and perambulator in a shed in the 
a. garden. In small fishing villages a 
1 is required for the storage of nets, 
¥gh in larger villages and towns it is 
1 to have a large central store for 
mon use by a number of fishermen. 


Ash-Pit. 
rural districts where there is no regu- 
ollection of household refuse it will be 
sable to provide a small ash-pit in the 
i garden. It can be formed of con- 
«:, and should be roofed in some simple 
uner and capable of being easily 
tied. In places where the intervals of 
» ction are short a large covered iron 
sin will be more suitable than an ash- 


Staircase and Lobby. 
1e staircase should open off a small 
ly placed at the front door. It should 
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not be necessary to enter the living-room 
for access to the staircase. The steps of 
the stair should not be steeper than 7 in. 
risers and g in. treads, and, if possible, 
wheelers should be avoided. The stair 
should have a width of at least three feet. 
The top of the staircase should be well 
lighted and ventilated by means of window 
or roof light. A handrail should be fixed 
to one side of the staircase wall. 


Bedrooms. 

In cottages the size of the bedrooms is 
governed by the size and number of the 
apartments on the ground floor. In flatted 
houses there is no such restriction, as all 
the rooms are placed on one _ floor. 
Though a standard of cubic space is neces- 
sary, the habitability of the room depends 
as much on floor space and efficient venti- 
lation. The statutory powers contained in 
the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1903, 
demand 400 cubic feet for each adult and 
200 cubic feet for each child under ten 
years of age. It is suggested, however, 
that the higher standard of 500 cubic feet 
for each adult, and probably 375 cubic feet 
for each child under ten years, should be 
obtained. Where there are only one or 
two bedrooms in a house, the floor area 
should be not less than 125 sq. ft., and, 
where possible, this should be _ larger. 
Where there is a third bedroom it may be 
smaller, but should in no case have less 
than 500 cubic feet. In planning bed- 
rooms it will be found that a room of an 
oblong shape is much more serviceable 
than one of a square shape. In the former 
a more convenient space for dressing pur- 
poses will be found. The room should be 
so planned that the bed can be placed out 
of the draught from the window. There 


is no objection to the door being placed 
near the fire, but it should always be hung 
to cover the bed when opened. Where pos- 
sible, a hanging wall-press for clothes 
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should be provided in each bedroom, but 
where this is not possible, a hanging cup- 
board can be formed in a recess or corner 
by means of a curtain. 


Parlour. 

Where there is a demand for a parlour it 
may be advisable to provide one, but only 
in a house of two or more bedrooms. A 
parlour, however, is only put to occasional 
use in the majority of cases, and where 
there is need for economy it can well be 
dispensed with. As a parlour is of less im- 
portance than a living-room, the size and 
aspect need not be given the same con- 
sideration. It is of importance, however, 
to plan this room with the door, window, 
and fireplace in_proper relation to each 
other, so that the space around the fire- 
place is free for sitting use. 


Press Accommodation. 
Presses should be provided wherever 
practicable in order that rooms may be 
kept as tidy as possible. 


To this extremely valuable report full 
structural details are appended, as well as 
specifications, bills of quantities, and 
schedules of cost. These should be con- 
sulted in the report, which should be in the 
hands of everybody interested in housing. 
It is in every respect a model document of 
its kind. In saying this, we of course 
refer to the minute care and the patient 
thoroughness with which it has been pre- 
pared. Agreement with all the recom-. 
mendations in it is by no means implied. 
It will be seen that some of them rather 
clash with English opinion, practice, and’ 
social conditions. To take a single in- 
stance, it is obvious that Mr. Wilson is: 
but a lukewarm advocate of the parlour— 
an institution that, as will be inferred from 
an editorial note in the present issue, we- 
cordially support. 
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TYPES OF 


SMALL HOUSES IN SCOTLAND. 


LEGAL. 
Legal Construction. 


Building By-laws : 


Governors of Repton School v. Repton 
PeelLiGe 


November 7. King’s Bench Division. 
Justice Bailhache. 


Before Mr. 


This was an action by the plaintiffs 
claiming an injunction to restrain the 
defendants from pulling down, removing, 
or otherwise interféring with the addition 
to the defendants’ house, and the case 
raised the question whether one of the 
Local Government Board’s model by-laws 
was valid. 

Mr. Hudson, K.C., and Mr. Inman ap- 
peared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Talbot, 
K.C., and Mr: M. M. Macnaghten for the 
defendants. 

The facts were as follows: In 1916 the 

plaintiffs desired to make certain altera- 
tions in one of the school boarding houses, 
including an addition to the house of a pro- 
jection three storeys high, with a room on 
each floor. In August, 1916, the altera- 
tions were begun, without the deposit of 
any plans with the defendants, the local 
authority. Plaintiffs, however, deposited 
plans upon a demand bv the defendants. 
In September of the same year the defen- 
dants resolved that the plans should not be 
approved of, as the addition did not comply 
with By-law 12 of the defendants’ by-laws 
as to the provision of open space in the 
rear of new buildings in respect to the 
erection of a “new domestic building.”’ 
By-law 1 defined a new building as 
meaning “a dwelling-house or an office, 
building, or other outbuilding appurtenant 
to a dwelling-house whether attached 
thereto or not.’’ Plaintiffs’ deposited plans 
were in all other respects in accordance 
with the defendants’ by-laws. Plaintiffs 
said that their alteration consisted of an 
addition to the front of an existing build- 
ing, and it was therefore impossible to pro- 
vide an open space in the rear as demanded 
by the by-law, and they therefore pro- 
ceeded with the alterations and additions. 
In December last defendants served plain- 
tiffs with a notice to show cause why the 
addition should not be demolished, and 
plaintiffs then commenced these proceed- 
ings. 
Mr. Hudson argyed that By-law 12 relat- 
ing to the provision of an open space in the 
rear of new buildings was in this case 
unreasonable and ultra vires. The by-law 
was one of the Local Government Board’s 
model by-laws of 1887, and was adopted by 
defendants in 1902. It was also contenided 
that the by-law was void under Section 23 
of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 
1907. 

His Lordship, after hearing legal argu- 
ments, gave judgment for the plaintiffs, 
holding that the by-law had become un- 
workable and unreasonable as preventing 
an owner of property from doing what he 
ought to be able to do. He came to the 
conclusion that since the passing of 
Section 23 of the Act of 1907 the by-law 
had become unworkable and must there- 
fore be revised. He gave judgment for 
plaintiffs, restraining the defendants from 
pulling down the addition to the house. 


Unsuccessful Claim against an Architect. 


Reece v. Mayor. 


November 7. Liverpool Assizes. 


Mr. James G. Reece. coach and motor 
builder, Liverpool, claimed damages from 
Mr. C. K. Mayor, a Manchester architect, 
for alleged negligence in the construction 
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of a garage of which Mr. Mayor was the 
designer. 

Counsel for plaintiff was Mr. Sylvain 
Meyer, K.C., and Mr. Procter and Mr. 
McCleary represented the defendants. 

Mr. Meyer explained that plaintiff was a 
motor engineer carrying on business as J. 
Blake and Co., and that defendant pre- 
pared plans for a new garage for the plain- 
tiff in Blackfriars Road, Salford. The 
building was to be completed in four 
months. The contract was signed in 
March, 1914, and in July of that year the 
plaintiff went into occupation. The defen- 
dant architect gave a final certificate, and 
the plaintiff paid the contractor £3,058, of 
which the architect received £188, but 
almost immediately the roof began to leak, 
and voluminous correspondence ensued, 
but the contractor refused to do anything 
more to the building. The plaintiff 
alleged that the asbestos tiles with which 
the roof was covered were unsuitable for 
the purpose, and that the flushings were 
not properly constructed. It would require 
an outlay of £96 to put the roof into a 
watertight condition, and that sum, 
together with fees for another architect’s 
advice, constituted the claim. 

The defendant denied negligence, and 


oe Fevation 


pleaded that the tiles wege neither ; 
bent nor brittle as alleged, and thi 
cause of the leaking roof was in the g 
getting clogged. Similar tiles had} 
used on many other buildings and 4 
had been no complaints. 

His Lordship said he was satisfied 
evidence that the leaking of the roc) 
not due to any negligence on the p 
the defendant, but occurred becau; 
gutters were not kept clean by pla 
Therefore judgment would be for tl 
fendant. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Change of Address. 

Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie ani] 
A. G. R. Mackenzie announce th, 
from October 31, their address is 1 
Leonard’s. Terrace, Chelsea, S.W.3) 
phone number 3070 Victoria, as previ; 


Society of Architects’ Assistant Sect 
Wounded. i 
News has been received that Py 


W.-E. Wanmer, Artists’ Rifles, asst 
secretary of the Society of Architect) 


been severely wounded in action by 4 
and is in hospital in France. 4 
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EWS ITEMS—continued. 


Death of M. Rodin. 
Auguste Rodin, who died on Satur- 
/ st at the age of seventy-six, was un- 
onably one of the greatest sculptors 
time. Some particulars of his life 
ea will appear in next week’s 


Law Courts as Ratd Shelter. 
Douglas M. Gane, of Leadenhall 
:, has received a letter from the Com- 
jmer of Police stating that arrange- 
| have been made for the Law Courts 
savailable for shelter during air raids 
lay and night. Mr. Gane points out 
it is not the actual courts that will 
\ of but the innumerable 


Ors. 


use, 


| Partnership Notice. 

[srs. Cossins, Peacock, and Bewlay 
[rry Peacock. F.R.I.B.A., and Ernest 
pwiay, F.R.I.B.A., architects, 83, 
ire Row, Birmingham) announce that 
_N. Cooke, carrying on practice as 
vhitect at 117, Colmore Row, but at 
yt engaged on military duties, has 
( them in partnership, and that the 
fill in future be known as Peacock, 
iy, and Cooke, with offices at the 
| address. 


| Dome of the National Museum, 
1's Cardiff. 

ing to the scarcity of metals, the 
ity frequently arises of finding sub- 
is for use on work which cannot be 
id. The dome of the National 
jm of Wales at Cardiff has been 
watertight with a rendering of water- 
\d cement as a temporary measure. 
the war is over it will be covered 
ead as originally intended. The 
jets (Messrs. Smith and Brewer) 
shat the Pudloed cement rendering 
joved quite satisfactory, which again 
hat the uses of waterproofed cement 
ny and varied. 


‘sing of St. Olave’s, Southwark. 
je 1S given, bv advertisement in 
‘ Times,” that application — will 
de in Parliament in the ensuing 
| for an Act to appoint trustees to 
into effect the closing, disuse for 
| service, sale, and demolition of the 
| of St. Olave, Southwark— the old 
("with its site and the vaults, 
lyard, rectory house, and gardens. 
on is made regarding church orna- 
| fittings. and archives, for the re- 
of human remains, and for the ex- 
‘of the incumbency and advowson. 
piter Besant’s “London ’’ describes 
‘rch as an historical monument of 
ihest interest, built and dedicated 
ie life of St. Olave, the Danish king 
‘urtyr, was still remembered by the 
of London. This dates the church 
.-Norman. 


Rural Architecture. 
J. Seymour Lucas, R.A., has pub- 
) the following letter ‘in “The 
: “A certain amount of interest has 
roused by the proposals for the 
veeded housing scheme in contem- 
for the rural population, in view of 
Hicultural revival. With’ these pro- 
Dn view, may I be allowed to voice, 
/ the Medium of your valuable 
‘ §rowing feeling among artists and 
ts that the scheme, unless carefully 
» May result in buildings of a mon- 
ind ugly character, such as are so 
“nin the “Black Country’? There 
|@8 Opportunity of avoiding such a 


calamity, for there is no reason why build- 
ings in harmony with the landscape and 
existing old buildings should not be erected 
and yet be inexpensive and hygienic. Many 
of the picturesque cottages, also, I am 
certain, are capable of being economically 
restored and adapted under sympathetic 
treatment to modern requirements. Eng- 
land, above all countries, is noted for the 
beauty of its villages, a beauty that is quite 
peculiar to this country, and the possibility 
of long rows of slate-covered monstrosities 
defiling all that is beautiful and home- 
suggesting is sad to contemplate.” 


Large Factory Buildings for Burton. 

At a special joint meeting of the Burton 
Town Council and Commercial Develop- 
ment Committee, Councillor T. Jenkins 
(chairman of the Development Committee) 
stated that for the last four months negotia- 
tions have been proceeding with various 
Government Departments, and after innu- 
merable interviews with officials, visits, and 
inspections, extending over the whole 
period of four months, the Government 
Department directly concerned has 
agreed to take a site and erect large fac- 
tory buildings. The industry to be carried 
on will be of a permanent character, the 
factory will give employment at the start 
for about 2,500 skilled workers, and the 
work of building commenced immediately, 
the contract having been placed with 
Messrs. Thomas Lowe and Sons, of Bur- 
ton. The establishment of this industry in 
Burton will result in a large increase in 
the output of electric power, the extension 
of the tramways, and necessitate the erec- 
tion of a number of good-class houses for 
officials. 


The Architectural Association of Ireland. 

Mr. Edwin Bradbury, F.R.I.A.I., pre- 
sided at a meeting of the Architectural 
Associaton of Ireland, held at 15, South 
Frederick Lane recently. The President, 
in the course of his inaugural address, said 
the Association, in common with other 
societies, was strugglng against the diffi- 
culties which were the outcome of the dis- 
organisation engendered by the war. 
Many of their members—a very respectable 
portion, indeed—were now on active ser- 
vice in their ranks. They had been able 
to take part in a higher service. It was 
their part to keep the home fires burning. 
They should help to keep flying the flag of 
humanity, and to carry on the work of the 
Association until such time as those now 
on active service could rejoin them. The 
President then proceeded to read a paper 
on “Rational Architecture,” in which he 
pointed out that it was demanded of archi- 
tects that the buildings they designed 
should possess architectural character or 
beauty as well as being soundly con- 
structed, properly ventilated, heated, and 
lighted and sanitary. They had no use 
for foppish architecture, which attempted 
to cloak ill-conceived and impractical 
work, or fundamentally wrong design, 
beneath expensive and overdone ornament. 
The impact of nations hadi torn aside the 
frivolities, the petty thoughts of men and 
of peoples, and had revealed, as never 
before all that was bad and all that was 
good in mankind. From out of the strife 
would surely arise a new world of purity 
and truth. Architects must, in their ap- 
pointed places, labour to produce what was 
valuable and useful and what was beau- 
tiful in the deepest and truest sense. They 
should endeavour to produce a_ rational 
architecture which excluded unessentials 
and which embodied only wha: was true 
and of unassailable worth. 
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A.A. MEMBERS SERVING WITH 
PAEELFORCES. 

The following particulars are taken 

from the current issue of the “A.A. 


Journal ”: 
Names of members serving are pub- 
lished as information is received, and not 


according to date of enlistment. The 
total to date is 564. 
Officers. 


Falkner, Harold, Second-Lieutenant, 
Royal Flying .Corps. 

Mackenzie, F. W., Lieutenant, Middlesex 
Regiment. 

Pritchard, I. M., Lieutenant, Royal Gar- 
rison Artillery (Pembroke), 

Woodward, Charles, Second-Lieutenant, 
Army Service Corps. 

Woodward, Frank, Second-Lieutenant, 
Royal Engineers. 


Private. 
Priest, F. R., Royal Naval Air Service. 


Promotions. 

Benslyn, W. T., from corporal to second- 
lieutenant, Royal Engineers (Signal 
Section). 

Davis, H. Stratton, from second-lieutenant 
(acting-captain) to acting-major, 
Royal Engineers Field Company. 

Durnford, W. J., from Royal Army 
Medical Corps to second-lieutenant, 
Wilts Regiment. 

Hayward, Arthur B., from Lieutenant and 
second in command, Machine Gun 
Company, to acting-captain, and 
O.C. Machine Gun Company. 


Military Honours. 


MILITARY CROSSES. 
Second-Lieutenant William James Leahy, 
RE: 

“For conspicuous gallantry and devo- 
tion to duty in charge of working parties. 
He rallied them under heavy fire, and by 
his personal courage and determination 
kept them at work until the two strong 
points upon which he was engaged were 
completed. He displayed great fearless- 
ness and boundless energy.” 
Lieutenant Vincent Newton Moss, 

Kent Regiment. 

“ During a raid he led his party into the 
enemy support line, where he remained 
three hours reorganising them after heavy 
casualties. Although wounded, he _per- 
sonally supervised the repulse of a bomb- 
ing attack, and remained to the last, 
finally withdrawing his party without 
further loss.” 

Captain Basil White Ridley, South Lan- 
cashire Regiment. 

“For conspicuous gallantry and devo- 
tion to duty in carrying out daring recon- 
naissances during an attack. He obtained 
and sent back valuable information at a 
time when communication was exceedingly 
difficult, and he showed exceptional cool- 
ness and initiative under fire.” 

Lieutenant H. A. Gold, brigade bombing 
Officer. 
Lieutenant Gordon Leith, R.F.A. 


East 


R.1.B.A. 


The subject for discussion at to-morrow’s 
informal conference is “The Function of 
an Architectural Society.’’ The opener is 
Mr. Sidney Webb, and the chairman Mr. 
Henry T. Hare. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 
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"THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
vertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 


The prices for small Ad 


basis in order te allow the use of the celumns ef the Journal for 


the reach ef everyene. 
Advertisers are pur 


“Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


chasing the circulatien of a paper in buying space fer their announcements, and 


we are able te anneunce that " The Weekly Nett Sale ef The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 
than that ef any ether Architectural Journal.” 


Appeintments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions 38. 


ENGAGEMENT wanted as Clerk of Works, Surveyor 
and Engineer, or as Sub-Agent on large country 
estate, Experienced in all kinds of agricultural 
estate work and rural housing schemes, Twenty 
years’ experience.—S., 90, Clarence Gate Gardens, 
London, 63 


EX-BUILDER (50) seeks berth to manage residen- 
tial estate or small property. Supervise economic 
repairs, decorations, sanitation. Would live on pro- 
perty. Energetic, high reference, moderate salary. 
—Taylor, 15, Fitzroy Road, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 


FOREMAN of Painters (working),—Expert mana- 
ger of men, good colourist, well up in all classes of 
work. Practical, trustworthy. Age 45. Excellent 
refs, Any distance.—Foreman, 312, Coldharbour 
Lane, Brixton, 8.W.9. 


FOREMAN Painter seeks re-engagement. Govern- 
ment, Council, or private work, Good colourman. 
Used to control of large number of men. Twenty 
years’ reference as foreman. Age CORE AE Abies “iteh 
Harrow Road, W.10. 


FRENCH Polishing.—Jobs wanted, any quantity.— 
F. R. Sheath, contract polisher to the trade, 54, 
Spenser Road, 8.E.24, 


GENERAL Foreman seeks re-engagement. Reliable, 
energetic; abstainer. Used to large Government 
contracts. First-class reference.—W. H.  Poge, 
Cinderford, 25, Nutfield Road, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 


PAINTING, distempering, etc., wanted (piecework) 
in London; or take charge.—Wright, 50, Clifton 
Street, E.C.2. 


PAINTERS’ Working Foreman seeks re-engage- 
ment, London and country refs Good colourman 
and manager. Age 46. Any distance.—A., 9, Cam- 
bridge Road, Hammersmith, W. 


PLUMBER, capable of taking charge. New or 
first-class jobbing. Good references. Distance no 
object for London rate.—Plumper, ¢;o Miss Mitchell, 
8, Esmeralda Road, St, James’s Road, Bermondsey, 
S.E. 


POSITION Required.—Works manager, foreman, 
inspector of woodwork, or other capacity, ‘Twenty- 
four years’ practical experience in manufacture of 
all kinds of joinery and woodwork.—W. IN ep 
Truro Road, Wood Green. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerks 
of Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Fore- 
men and Clerks of Works can be obtained by apply- 
ing to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clap- 
ham Road, §.W. Competent foremen and clerks of 
works are invited to join this Association. 


ST TE STS ASSET BRE SP PG TST SLED FEE NE ED 


The Rebuilding of Belgium. 


VERY far-seeing business man knows that the resolu- 
tions adopted unanimously at the Allies’ Economic 
Conference held in Paris opened up tremendous oppor- 
In order to derive full benefits from 
the policy to be adopted, it is essential for English con- 
tractors and manufacturers to acquaint themselves with all 
the requirements and conditions affecting their business 


tunities for the future. 


on the Continent. 


An enlightening and valuable book embodying the needs of 
Belgium with respect to the Building Trade has been written 
by two eminent Belgians for the express purpose of showing 
English contractors and manufacturers frankly and clearly 
how this side of the Belgian trade is to be captured. 

Every contractor and manufacturer showd have a copy. 
Postage id. inland. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS LIMITED 
27-29, TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1 


Price 1/. 


Appeintments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECT to supervise the advertising depart- 
ment of a well-advertised building material. Must 
be well-educated and have some literary ability.— 
Give age, salary,-experience, and apply in first in- 
stance to Box 868, Jordan’s, 116, Chancery Lane, 
W.C.2. 65 


ENGINEERING and Architectural 
required.—Apply, giving particulars 
age, salary, etc., to Rowbotham, 
Coventry Road, Birmingham. 


Draughtsman 
of experience, 
contractors, 


WANTED immediately.—Architect’s assistant, Must 
be a good draughtsman.—Apply, with full particu- 
lars, stating age, salary, etc., to K., care of West- 
bury and Holt, Bevois House, Basinghall Street, 
E.C.2. 


Miscellaneous, 
6d. per line. 
BOOKS8.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 


W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross oad, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 
WORK 


(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation,-and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 
London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road). 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 


Special personal system of preparations by cor- 
respondence or private tuition, Bond and Batley 
(A. G. Bond, B.A., Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor 
Road, 8.W. Tel. 7086 Victoria, 


"sm A A REI IIS NEE ISTE TO DELL PELE LILLE ELIE 


Che Housing Problem 


is the absorbing topic of the moment. 
All interested in this most important 
question should crder immediately 


CONCRETE COTTAGES 


SMALL GARAGES & FARM BUILDINGS — 


ALBERT 


The Book is profussly illustrated with Plans and Views: | 
| 
| 


Price 5/- net. 


Now at Press. ‘ n re { 
Orders will be executed in priority of receipt. 


THE TRADE DEPARTMENT, 


CONCRETE PUBLICATIONS, LTD. 
4, Catherine St. Aldwych, W.C.2. 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


By Order of the Directors of Messrs. Meu; 
Brewery, Ltd. 


In consequence of the impeding removal 01 
Brewery to their new premises at Nine Elms [ 
the War, 


THE FINEST AVAILABLE SITE IN CEN}, 
LONDON. 
MESSRS. MEUX’S BREWERY, 
extending to nearly 
21 ACRES, ALL FREEHOLD, 
at the corner of 
OXFORD STREET, TOTTENHAM COURT I! 


AN ISLAND BLOCK 
with the following frontages: 


To OXFORD STREET ........-..2...::000 about 11. 
,, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD ... ,, 231, 
,, GREAT RUSSELL STREET ...... 9» 090), 
» DYOTT STREET _ ..,.........400--+.., > BO), 


» BAINBRIDGE STREET _.......... a» 00}, 


The property includes 
NOS. 118 TO 132 (EVEN) NEW OXFORD S81} 
(occupied by Messrs. Maxsons, Ltd., and Mi 
Horne Bros.), 
THE COURT PLAYHOUSE CINEMA THEA‘ 


And Two Lock-up Shops adjoining; the famou| 
licensed premises, THE HORSE SHOE TAVI) 
A Number of Shop Properties, Residences, 1 
Hotel Premises, including 
NO. 263, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 1 ) 
(INCLUSIVE), GREAT RUSSELL STREE 
Also. the  Fully-licensed Premises, THE ! 
BREWERS, and 15 to 21 (inclusive), Dyott * 
and 1, 2, and 8, Bainbridge Street, together wil 
Whole of the 
EXTENSIVE BREWERY PREMISES 
in the occupation of Messrs. Meux, extendiny’ 
Tottenham Court Road to Dyott Street 
Artesian Well on the property. 


To be OFFERED for SALE by. AUCTION,| 
whole, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, Febru/ 
1918, at 2 p.m, unless previously disposed of.| 
The Vendors are prepared to accept 10 per ch 
the purchase money as a deposit on signil) 
Contract, the balance being paid on . 
COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE TV 
MONTHS AFTER THE DECLARATION OF PA 
when POSSESSION OF THE SITE (excepting? 
properties in Great Russell Street, the leas 
which expire in 1927 and 1933) will be give 
interest on the deposit meanwhile accruing } 
Purchaser. 


Situated in the centre of London, the posi) 
admirably suitable for the erection of a Hot: 
also a Theatre, Music Hall, or other place on 
tainment or an important Pile of Com 
Buildings. 
Solicitors: Messrs. HUNTER and HAYNE) 
9, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


EDITED BY 
| 


E. LAKEMAN, MSA. | 


By Post, 5/: 


First Edition ready shortly. 
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THE ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


TOTHILL STREET, -WESTMINSTER. 


NOVEMBER 28, 1917. 


NATIONAL PAPER ECONOMY. 


ing to the very necessary Government restric- 
yn paper supplies, all elements of waste must 
orously excluded. Our readers, we are sure, 
ladly assist in promoting this object, which is 
min national economy. They can co-operate 
us effectually in ether of two ways—(1) By 
ga direct subscription for this Journal, or (2) 
wing with a newsagent an order for its regular 
ry. Casual purchases—now here, now there— 
a serious discrepancy between supply and 
1d, and cause a wastage of effort and materials 
ould obviously be reduced to a minimum but 
sual and erratic purchasing. 


case heard in the King’s Bench Division of the 
igh Court, of Justice on November 7, and 
ported in last week’s issue, an absurdity of the 
by-law as to air-space was fully revealed. The 
aors of Repton School built an addition to the 
of one of their boarding-houses. Repton Dis- 
Souncil served a notice to show cause why the 
on should not be pulled down, and the governors 
to the High Court for an injunction to restrain 
ouncil from interfering. Mr. Justice Bailhache, 
vering judgment, put a luminous imaginary case 
yuse surrounded by a park of 30 acres ; supposing 
yner wished to enlarge his dining-room by pro- 
2 it in front, then that projection would be a new 
ag, which would not have the requisite air-space 
rear as required by the by-law. “He could see 
son for such a by-law, and he must hold it to be 
sonable, as preventing an owner of property from 
what he ought to be able to do.” He thought 
nce the passing of Section 23 of the Act of 1907 
y-law as to rear-space had become unworkable, 
aould be revised. He therefore gave judgment 
he Council should be restrained from pulling 
the addition to the boarding-house. This case 
es the sort of specific instance for which a certain 
mous writer to the Press is constantly clamour- 
Whenever a general reference is made to the 
lity of the by-laws, this gentleman remonstrates, 
aallenges proof. It is not always convenient to 
ce proof. Here, however, is an instance that can 
luced without prejudice, and without any sort of 
sacy. Thoroughgoing championship of the 
vS Is very pretty; but the inferential claim that 
re infallible is, on the face of it, rather ridiculous. 
any, if not most of them, are based on the Model 
Ws prepared forty years ago, and that fact is of 
significant that the constant complaints of 
ily and obstruction are probably only too well 
ed. In forty years there must have arisen many 
onditions which the old by-laws do not meet. 


* * * % 


itis surely a most reasonable supposition : and it 
hardly worth while to support the general pro- 
mm with positive proof upon every occasion. 
‘c€s innumerable, however, would be forth- 
g if they were needed in support of a concerted 
nent for general revision; and the Repton case 
table as demonstrating in open court the need 
at revision. With regard to the by-law as to 
Space, the situation jis almost farcical. By 
N 23 (d) of the Public Health Acts Amendment 


VOLUME 46. No. 1195. 


Act, 1907, it is provided that “The making of any 
addition to an existing building by raising any part of 
the roof, by altering a wall, or making any projection 
from the building, but so far as regards the addition 
only . . . shall be deemed to be the erection of a 
new building.” Now, the by-law in question in the 
Repton case provides that “ (1) Every person who shall 
erect a new domestic building shall provide in the rear 
of such building an open space exclusively belonging 
to such building, and of an aggregate extent of not 
less than one hundred and fifty square feet, and free 
from any erection thereon above the level of the 
ground, except a water-closet, earth-closet, or privy 
and an ash-pit. (2) He shall cause such open space to 
extend laterally throughout the entire width of such 
building, and he shall cause the distance acréss such 
open space from every part of such building to the 
boundary of any lands or premises immediately 
opposite or adjoining the site of such building to be 
not less in any case than fifteen feet.” It is clear that 
according to the Act of 1907 a projection like that at 
Repton is a new building, and that therefore, accord- 
ing to the by-law, it must have the prescribed rear- 
space! In other words, the Act of 1907 rendered 
impossible, in certain instances, the application of the 
by-law as to air-space, and the decision of Mr. Justice 
Bailhache on this point should prevent any further 
attempts to enforce the by-law in conditions to which 
it has no proper relevancy. First, however, the 
by-law must be amended. Mr. Justice Bailhache 
quoted a judgment in which Lord Russell of Killowen 
had said that the by-laws of public representative 
bodies ought to be “benevolently ” interpreted, “and 
credit ought to be given to those who have to 
administer them that they will be reasonably admuinis- 
tered.” But, as Mr. Justice Bailhache observed, “it 
would not be open to the local authority to act reason- 
ably in the matter, because it was bound to enforce the 
by-law.” That is why local authorities incur so much 
undeserved obloquy. They are often blamed for what 
they cannot help; for it is open to anybody, bene- 
volent or malignant, to proceed against them for 
failure to enforce their by-laws. It all looks hopelessly 
wooden, and to devise a remedy will not be easy. To 
invest local authorities with optional powers would be 
to open the door to many abuses. 


* * * * 


Londoners were reminded, a few days ago, of the 
continued existence of St. Mildred’s, Bread Street. 
A certain number of blind persons went there to 
receive the annual doles bequeathed by some pious 
seventeenth century benefactor. It was in Bread 
Street that Milton—the greatest of blind men except 
Homer—was born in 1608, and he was baptized at a 
church in Bread Street—not at St. Mildred’s, but at 
All Hallows, which was in the section of Bread 
Street on the opposite side of Cannon Street, 
towards Cheapside. All Hallows was pulled down 
in 1877, and its site is marked by a bust of Milton. 
It was, of course, one of Wren’s churches, and. it 
disappeared not so much through the decay of piety 
in the City, as through the expansion of warehous- 
ing, the development of traction, and the growth of 
the suburbs, where a score of churches are built 
for every one that is pulled down in the City. Wren 
churches should never, in future, be utterly de- 
stroyed. If ever it should be deemed necessary to 
demolish any of them, the stones should first be 
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carefully numbered, and the church reverently re- 
erected on some site in the suburbs, where, although 
it would lose much of the glamour of association 
and environment, it would at least preserve to pos- 
terity an example of a master whose works should 
be treasured with as much jealousy as those that 
are but paint on canvas. But an easel-picture has 
the superior merit of being supremely useless— 
always excepting that higher utility which is inhe- 
rent in all true works of art. A tablet to Milton 
that was set up on a wall of All Hallows early in the 
nineteenth century is now affixed to the west wall 
of St. Mary-le-Bow, whose parish took over some of 
the obligations and assets of the parish of All 
Hallows. 


x Ke % 


St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, is unspoilt Wren, very 
few alterations having been made to it since, in 
1683, it left the architect’s hands. It is a charac- 
teristic example of what one may call his churches 
of the third rank as to size and importance. It is 
but 62 ft. long by 32 ft. broad, and the summit of 
its cupola is but 52 ft. from the pavement. It is 
built of brick, but fronted with Portland stone, in 
accordance with Wren’s common practice, which is 
perhaps excusable where, as in this case, the side 
walls are hidden by adjacent buildings, but is 
detestable where, as at Bowchurch, the brick sides 
and the stone front can be seen together. One 
would like to know the explanation of these hybrids, 
Wren, we know, was partial to brickwork, and 
handled it masterly. Did he wish to build wholly of 
brick, but was overruled by the shopkeeping love of 
a showy front? Or did he, on the contrary, wish 
to build his churches wholly of stone, but was over- 
ruled by the demand for economy? One much 
prefers his red-brick front with stone dressings, as, 
for example, his church of St. Andrew by the Ward- 
robe. St. Mildred’s front has the dear old familiar 
pediment, ceillets, and pineapples; and the interior 
woodwork—dado, pews, pulpit, sounding-board, 
and altar-piece—is interesting for its panelling and 
carving. Of course Grinling Gibbons is credited 
with the carving; and, whether or not he did it, 
much of it is quite in his best manner. If the attri- 
bution is wrong, he must have had exceedingly 
clever imitators. Shelley and Mary Wollstonecraft 
Godwin were married in this church on December 
30, T8106: 


bu ** * % 


Rodin’s career, on which time and space did not 
allow of comment in last week’s issue—in which, 
however, a notice of his death appeared—is lightly 
and briefly sketched in this week’s “ Here and 
There.’? It has been said that he was one of the 
greatest artists of all time. It is too early, however, 
to rank him positively with Michelangelo and 
Leonardo, time being of the essence of such judg- 
ments; and although, to the present generation, 
Rodin does not seem to suffer in the comparison, 
posterity may arrive at a different verdict. In the 
meantime, there is no question that artistic opinion 
in England exalts him to the highest degree, and 
that in the popular mind he is held in strong affec- 
tion for his simple, gentle, and sincere character, as 
well as for the lavish generosity with which he has 
bestowed priceless treasures upon us. This feeling 
is shown in the holding of a memorial service in the 
historical church of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
and in the sympathetic reply by a member of the 
Government to a question asked in the House of 
Commons as to whether this country would be repre- 
sented at the great sculptor’s funeral. Our own 
opinion is that no artist, ancient or modern, has 
succeeded so unequivocally in imparting life, 


passion, beauty, poetry, to stone. It is not surpris- | 


q 
ing that he has “founded no school,’’ nor 
regrettable; for, truth to tell, his methods—ywe | 
tate to say his mannerisms—would be intoler 
without his genius. But the methods were righ; 
him; and none else may bend the bow of Ulyss 


6 * co %* 


| 


In a letter to the editor which we print this y 
Mr. J. H. Kerner-Greenwood offers valuable ac 
to the Welsh slate trade. In this industry there 
considerable depression, even before the war, y 
naturally has done nothing to improve the pos; 
How is it that this depression has come ab 
There is nothing wrong with Welsh slates. The 
no better roof covering. And millions of me 
Mr. Kerner-Greenwood says, have been spent or 
equipment of the quarries, which therefore are 
sumably in an excellent position for econor 
production. Why, then, these loud and con 
complaints of the neglect of Welsh slates? 
correspondent, who is by no means unsympat 
towards the Welsh quarries, suggests one or 
reasons that would seem to account sufficientl 
not completely, for the decline of that industr 
any other. Persistent neglect of the ordinary m 
of publicity is, sooner or later, bound to tell 
deadly effect on any business. Natural slates 
but rarely brought to the notice of archi 
through the usual channels. Artificial roof-c 
ings are constantly advertised. Vozla tout. | 


» 


* co % 


We publish this week a letter from the Pres 
of the Institute (Mr. Henry T. Hare), in whicl 
associates himself with Mr. Ernest Newton’s aj 
for further contributions to the funds of the Archi 
War Committee. We cordially hope that the e: 
of these two gentlemen will be attended with suc 
Since the beginning of the war the Architects 
Committee and its Sub-Committees have dey 
their energies in various directions on behalf of 
tects. All office and administration expenses ari 
understand, borne by the R.I.B.A. and the Socie 
Architects. The funds for which the appeal is 
made are used. entirely for the benefit of archi 
whom the surprise of the war placed in unanticy 
difficulties. It is unnecessary to adumbrate the ci 
which have brought the practice of so many 0} 
readers to a standstill ; but the fact remains tat! 
architects whose circumstances in the ordinary ¢ 
of things would have given them no occasior 
anxiety found themselves without warning conirc 
with what amounted to financial disaster. The 
tects’ War Committee and the Professional Em 
ment Committee immediately set to work to d 
schemes which would be helpful in such cases. 
latter committee was responsible for the orgams 
of small special jobs for which payment has 
made. The Architects’ Benevolent Society 
assisted by giving direct monetary grants, and a | 
Fund was started. Mr. Newton’s appeal is for 
which can be employed in these directions. 
understand that unless liberal contributions are f 
coming considerable additional hardship. wil 
imposed upon a number of architects and their far 
who are at the present time receiving assistance. 
architects fit and of service age are with the forces 
the others have, in the majority of instances, } 
employment either connected with their professic 
in some other direction. But there still remaim at 
the older men others who have not been so fortu 
and who require the practical help of their profess 
brethren who are in a happier position. It 1s no 
to these that Mr. Newton and Mr. Hare wish to ¢ 
their appeal, and we are convinced that it will n 
made in vain. Contributions should be address 
the Architects’ War Committee, 9, Conduit 
London, W.1. 


| 
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HERE AND THERE. 


Rodin is dead. It is as if the monarch of the 
forest had fallen. One instinctively classes him 
with the great elemental, strong, rugged, simple 
that stand out among their fellows like giant 
amidst the brushwood. He was seventy-six; 
e had hoped that he would live long enough to 
s beloved country’s triumph and to commemo- 
-in an immortal group. For great men often 
se the creative faculty at an age when meaner 
f they attain to it, are feeble and palsied. Walter 
e Landor, who springs to mind because _ his 
, though exercised in another medium, was akin 
din’s in its Greek—almost Beeotian austerity, 
»aring ninety when he wrought some of his most 
ite fragments of poetry, and published them as 
Fruits Off an Old Tree,” and “Dry Sticks 
ed.” Like Landor, Rodin might have said— 
ren with a nearer step towards truth— 


rove with none, for none was worth my strife. 
ure I loved, and, next to Nature, Art; 

armed both hands before the fire of Life; 
inks, and I am ready to depart.” 


s must have been the larger experience of life, 
had known the bitterest poverty, and had 

hed over want, obloquy, derision; Landor was 
s compared to this Lazarus. 
* * % 


as another big-hearted poet, William Ernest 
/, Who, finding an ill-conditioned pack of currish 
yapping and snarling at Rodin’s heels, laid 
him right lustily with his hefty bludgeon; and 
aight withstand him when he remembered his 
ng blow. Henley knew that vigorous aggres- 
the besy kind of defence, and while he was 
of the “Magazine of Art” the opponents of 
were chiefly occupied in extricating themselves 
1e mire of conflict. Henley’s natural vehemence, 
say violence, was in this instance aggravated by 
circumstances. Rodin had tasted poverty ; so 
sniey. Mr. L. Cope Cornford relates that there 
me occasion on which he [W. E. H.] and his 
- Anthony [the landscapist] were absolutely 
ss. Henley, exhausted with hunger, lay on his 
Towards evening Anthony, in desperation, 
ut. In the light of the street-lamp he beheld a 
' glittering on the pavement. His heart stood 
tila poor woman had passed the treasure with- 
ing it. Anthony knew as well as most people 
*a shilling can be made to go; and the brothers 
oper.” Then, Rodin had been systematically 
d and decried, and such persistent hounding 
ulways led Henley to ascertain whether the 
Was worth defending. When, as a young man, 
journeyed to Edinburgh Infirmary to place 

in the hands of Dr. (afterwards Lord) Lister, 
‘tor asked him, “Why did you come to me?” 
se,” said Henley, “the entire profession abuses 
a charlatan.” 


* * * Me 


in his own country Rodin was without honour 
‘8 a youth, he produced work that was uncon- 
al. His since famous bust of “The Man with a 
Nose” was rejected by the Salon jury of 1864. 
» a contribution of his was rejected from the 
Academy, and the fact seemed to Henley to be 
Matic of the decay to which the arts had fallen 
ountry. It was a period when weak conven- 
3 Worshipped, and artists lacked the courage tc 
way from it, knowing that he who dared to be 
Original was doomed to penury. It was a time 
le artist, “ hesitating between realism and con- 
ilism, achieved the namby-pamby.” Henley 


was sick of the namby-pamby, and during his editor- 
ship of the “Magazine of Art ”—1882-1886—he 
worked wonders in converting the public to truer 
views. Whistler, as well as Rodin, owed much to 
Henley’s trenchant pen and to his courageous choice 
of illustrations. Rodin’s gratitude found expression 
in his modelling of a very fine bust of Henley, which 
is perhaps the best thing to be seen in the crypt of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 


Indirectly we are, I imagine, indebted to Henley for 
Rodin’s magnificent gifts to this country—the eighteen 
miscellaneous pieces at South Kensington, and the 
great group—the replica of “The Burghers of 
Calais ”—set up in the park behind the Houses of 
Parliament—about the most obscure site that could be 
found for it. Accustomed as we in this country have © 
become to sculpture of uninspired design and file-and- ~ 
sandpaper finish, we do not, even yet, I fear, fully 
appreciate the rugged realism, the masculine energy, 
the fire and force, of those examples of his genius that 
Rodin so generously gave us. They will be the more 
highly esteemed as we come to a better understanding 
of the principles they embody. They are great not 
because they are primitive, but they seem primitive 
because they are great. They are a return to first 
principles, a revolt against formal scholasticism. In 
art, as in literature, there is a marked tendency to get 
further and further away from primal principles, to 
refine upon refinement until the work lacks vitality. 
Then there comes a faithful shepherd, a Whitman, a 
Tolstoi, an Ibsen, a Rodin, a Henley, who bears us by 
main force away from the narrow bypaths into which 
we had strayed like lost sheep. and sets us again on the 
broad green pastures. Your Cubist header-off is no 
shepherd, but a goatherd. 


* * * * 


Rodin was for a long time a sheep rather than a 
shepherd. For years he worked in patient subordina- 
tion to Carrier-Belleuse and others, whose work he was 
forced to imitate. “When I reached the age of 
twenty-six or twenty-seven,” he writes, “I began to rid 
myself of school-notions. I acquired more assurance. 
I dared to see with my own eyes. It was then I availed 
myself of every opportunity to visit the cathedrals. 
I awoke early in the morning and hastened to 
see what there was. Those steeples, those cathedrals, 
in the morning were a joy. I was happy! I stayed 
walking round and round them till I was tired out.” 
At nine years old he went to school at Beauvais, whose 
cathedral is “the Parthenon of the Gothic.” His book 
on cathedrals, published a few years ago, would per- 
haps have been more valuable if it had been less 
ecstatic. “ Rodin was never a Praticien,” says Mr. 
Frederick Lawton, M.A., who has written the best 
biographies of him in English. “Neither for himself 
nor for others has he ever hewn stone or marble. He 
has always confined his fashioning to the clay, inter- 
vening in the fine-hewing merely to give the final cor- 
rections.” His dexterity in modelling brought him 
serious trouble. He was skilful beyond belief. His 
“Age d@’Airain,” which was accepted for exhibition at 
the Salon in 1877, was so faithfully wrought that he was 
accused of the unpardonable sin of moulding the statue 
piece by piece on the living body! It was with d'ffi- 
culty that he cleared himself of this preposterous 
charge, which, at the outset of his career, played havoc 
with his reputation, his accusers refusing to put the 
matter to the touch by close investigation, and the 
newspapers naturally making the most of so sensa- 
tional a scandal. In the end, his honesty was 
triumphantly vindicated in the only way that the 
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public can understand—by the evidence of witnesses. 
To the eye of the expert, the internal evidence was 
sufficient—the statue could not have been produced 


mechanically. Eventually it was purchased for the 
Luxembourg. 
oF * * * 


Francois-Auguste Rodin was born in the Latin 
Quarter on November 12, 1840. He had to leave 
school when he was fourteen, but then went for a while 
to an art school, where he began to try his hand at 
modelling. His mind was of the slowly maturing 
type, and three times he failed at the competitive 
entrance examinations of the Beaux-Arts School; 
though possibly the real failure was that of the 
examiners to understand his peculiar qualities. He 
then went to Barye, who encouraged and stimulates 
his love of nature. “And, next to Nature, Art.” 
Young Rodin loved music and old church architecture. 
On the death of his dearly loved elder sister, Clotilde, 
he became a neophyte of the Church, but at the end of 
a twelvemonth returned to secular life. For six years 
he “devilled” for Carrier-Belleuse, helping, notably, 
with some of the relief decorations in the Louvre, and 
patiently subordinating his own personality to that of 
his master. After the war Rodin joined Van Ras- 
bourg in decorating the Exchange at Brussels; 
worked, also, on carvings in the Brussels Palace of the 
Academies; and it was in Brussels that he shook off 
the shackles of the employer and began to assert his 
own individuality ; there, too, that he learned the secret 
of giving to stone images an appearance of life and 
motion which could not be attained by merely copying 
faithfully the living model, but only by creating an 
illusion comparable to that produced by entasis. Flesh 
produces its effects in one way, stone in another; and 
Rodin discovered how to shape stone to give it the 
effect of flesh. 


a 


] 
| 
This is no occasion for examining Rodin’s work; 
detail. A mere list of them would extend to sey, 
pages, and probably could not be made comp} 
seeing that for a score of years he had worked any 
mously fortaskmasters. His three great monumen 
the “Claude Lorrain,” “The Burghers of Cal 
and the “Victor Hugo”—are so _ varied] 
conception and execution as to leave no dij 
that Rodin had the fecundity and _ versat! 
that inhere only in the great masters. He has ie 
is said, in his studio, a monument to Puyis, 
Chavannes that is fully as noble and beautifill 
others, but the enthusiastic accounts of those who |} 
been privileged to see it leave us in doubt aj 
whether it is quite finished, but evidently it is| 
enough advanced to fulfil its purpose. And 
liic as he was in busts, he never repel 
pose or an expression ; each has its own unique {| 
of the head and glance of the eye. It somehow s¢ 
that each is more characteristic than the normal; 
of the original, and this without the slightest trac 
caricature. It is as if the sculptor had surprised| 
revealed the secret of the sitter’s soul. Sometime 
in the case of the Balzac statue, it was not a hg 
secret ; and Rodin’s artistic conscience forbade hy 
flatter. I do not know how to express this mys 
better than in the words that sprang to my lips; 
gazed for the first time on the bust of Henley. “ 
like him?” a friend asked me. “More like him ; 
he was like himself,” I replied. It has been saic| 
somebody who perhaps loved epigram better | 
truth, that “France, whose general output in a) 
to-day far above that of any other nation, has né 
theless produced no really great artist.” A sufhi 
answer to this, were none other possible, would! 
Rodin. 


DIOGENI, 
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MEMORIAL TO LORD WOLSELEY. LADY HOUSEKEEPER’S LODGINGS, HAMPTON COURT PALACE: THE HALL. 


J. L. DAVENPORT, ARCHITECT. 
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Breese UAT ES. 


‘emorials to Lord Wolseley, Hampton Court. 

{ permission of the King, and with the approval 
of the authorities, the Dowager-Viscountess 
Wolseley has recently carried out some admir- 

work at Hampton Court Palace as a memorial to 

ite husband. Lady Wolseley occupies the house 
nas the Lady Housekeepers’ Lodgings, formerly 
ssidence of Princess Frederika, and granted to its 
yant by Queen Victoria in 1899. In its front hall, 

1 has been judiciously enlarged, Lady Wolseley 

ompleted the flooring of black-and-white marble 

design of a star of six diamonds, originally pre- 

{for the Palace by Sir Christopher Wren. 

in it she has laid down, in a simple oval, the arms 

2 Field-Marshal, in fine lead work, incised in the 

le, with dates commemorating his residence in 

falace. In an upstair room, in place of a poor and 
table ceiling, she has erected one with rich work 
ister, of high relief, representing Lord Wolseley’s 
rand coronet, crossed batons, and oak wreath, 
in a neighbouring room in much simpler fashion, 
ular ceiling, with Tudor rose ornamentation and 

r, is intended to commemorate her own residence 

‘house. A little turret in a downstair sitting room 

sa tiny oratory in honour of Lord Wolseley. 

general scheme and aim of the work were to 
te (as far as possible) the old missal paintings of 
yurteenth and fifteenth century, and for this pur- 

‘Mr. Charles Powell, the artist, drew upon the 

ord missal, or book of hours, by the Brothers Van 

/in the British Museum. Describing his work, 

?owell writes: “Starting with a vellum ground, 

which I painted freehand, and in transparent 

ts (to get the brilliancy and feeling of the old 

) upon this, in the centre of each space of wall I 

d Lord Wolseley’s arms, with supporters, together 

e Order of Merit and stars of his many Orders. 

treatment is continued down to the dado, at the 

f this is painted a black-and-white border. The 

vf the dado is painted in Venetian red, with (at 

als) stripes of black-and-white chevron. Upon 

lado is painted a fourteenth-century diaper in a 

a shade of red, and upon this is painted a series 

ute scrolls recording his Lordship’s campaigns, 

hes, and the commands he held. The ceiling is 

a ‘throughout, with the mantling drawn freely 

j the various shapes and sizes of the eight panels 


chi 


ich it is divided by ribs of mouldings radiating 
a central boss (a Tudor rose) to the cornice, under 
11s painted the memorial inscription. Mouldings 
jornice are decorated with wave lines and barber- 
es. and richly gilded.” The work throughout 
esigned and executed by Mr. Charles Powell, and 


. L. Davenport was the architect. 


onument in-the Place.des Martyrs, Brussels. 

© Place des Martyrs was built in 1775, by Fisco, 
€ site of a vast laundry. An attempt to open a 
t in the square was unsuccessful, and, after the 
non of September, 1830, when Belgium threw 
@ yoke of thé House of Orange, it was decided to 
a Memorial to the citizens who fell in the fighting 
lssels. The Place itself had no immediate and 
“connection with the fighting, but it forms an 
able setting for the monuments by Geefs, which 


tected in 1838. 


Soldiers’ Memorial, Pittsburg. Pennsylvania. 
his memorial an attempt has been made to com- 
a monumental motif with a utilitarian purpose. 
ardly the design has the character of a mauso- 
while within it fulfils the functions of a concert 
which is not a particularly happy or congruous 
netion ; but there can be no question about the 
‘°y of the design. 


i 
2 


bo 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Architects War Committee. 

SIRS,—My predecessor in the Chair at the Institute, 
Mr. Ernest Newton, has, as chairman of the Architects’ 
War Committee, just issued an appeal for funds which 
are necessary if certain most important and useful 
aspects of the work of that committee are to be con- 
tinued. I need not, I feel, at the present time go into 
the reasons, which must be clear to everyone connected 
with building, for the necessity of such a fund. It is 
sufficiently well known that the hardship incurred by 
many members of the architectural profession has 
been serious. The fund which was raised at the 
beginning of the war is now completely exhausted, 
and it will be impossible to continue the work of sub- 
sidised employment and other means of assistance 
which are now being afforded unless Mr. Newton’s 
letter meets with the liberal response it deserves. 

I should therefore like to associate myself with his 
appeal, and urge upon members of the Institute and 
others to come to our aid in a difficult time. Unless 
this is done and fresh contributions are forthcoming 
the effect will be very seriously felt by many archi- 
tects who deserve all the sympathy and support of 
their professional brethren. 

All contributions should be addressed to Mr. 
Newton at No. 9, Conduit Street, W.1. 

HENRY T. HARE, President, R.I.B.A. 


The Welsh Slate Industry. 

SiRS,—There has recently been published an inter- 
view with the members of the sub-committee of the 
Welsh Housing and Development Association, who 
have been appointed to inquire into the reason why 
the Welsh slate trade has been depressed for so long 
—even before the war. 

It was pointed out that most people have agreed 
that there is not a better or a more serviceable cover- 
ing to a building than a good slate roof. 

It appears that from two to three million pounds 
have been spent by: some of the quarry proprietors in 
equipping their works, and in face of this and other 
facts narrated to the interviewer, it is very surprising 
that foreign, and certainly inferior, slates should ever 
have been imported into this country. 

There was a statement made that a natural slate 
ought to be able to compete with a manufactured slate 
because there is a saving of coal, tonnage, plant, etc., 
and that manufactured slates have been largely used 
by the Government, while natural slates are neglected. 

I write to place before the Welsh slate trade the 
views and experiences of one who a few years ago sold 
hundreds of thousands of Welsh slates. 

1. As all quarries do not produce the same quality 
of slate, I think it is essential that they must have a 
standard price—-not only for the first, second, third, 
and fourth qualities, but for the produce of the inferior 
quarries. Who will pay as much for a slate containing 
pyritées, or a slate which cracks across the width, as for 
a slate without pyrites or one which cracks longitudi- 
nally? Let the lower quality be sold at a lower price. 

-2. If any merchant gives a greater discount than 
the association decides is the proper price, let him be 
mulcted in a heavy fine, and let him deposit money to 
cover this fine. I do not fear a slate “ring” of prices 
—there is too much competition with other roof cover- 
ings for that. . 

3. Advertise by newspaper and circulars. Appo'nt 
an advertising manager at about £500 per year, and 
give him £5,000 per year to spend. 

At present tthere ‘are only two or three quarry 
owners advertising, and their advertisements occupy 
such small spaces that few see the advertisemen‘s. 

J. H. KERNER-GREENWOOD. 

King’s Lynn. 
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- THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH VILLAGE.* 


BY PROFESSOR S. D. ADSHEAD, M.A., F.R.1.B.A. 


N a study of the development of the English village 
it is necessary, in order to understand completely 
its deep-rooted communal system, to dwell at some 

length on its ancient origin. 

The earliest records of village life in England show 
us a state of society whose members living together 
in detached groups were bound together by family 
ties—an almost universal system amongst commu- 
nities of primeval people. The village community of 
the ancient Briton was tribal, and its site was less per- 
manent than that of the late Roman settlements and 
Saxon village. 


The Village and the Tribal System. 

This tribal system in England has undoubtedly 
persisted until quite recently in the Celtic areas of 
Great Britain. The tribe, which consists of groups of 
a family under a chief, was at times wandering, and 
later in places settled in villages. In Wales in Saxon 
times there were two classes, who lived separately. 
One was composed of freemen living in scattered 
homesteads, and all of whom were of pure descent. 
They were subject to a chief or overlord, but in a 
military way only, whilst others, who were not of pure 
blood, or not bound together by family ties, lived 
separately, and, though not slaves, had to perform 
towards their lord duties that were servile rather than 
military. 

Roman Influence on the Village. 

But the real interest in the origin of the English 
village as distinguished from the Celtic village and 
the Danish village of the Eastern Counties, relates to 
the influences established by the Roman colonisation 
and late Saxon acceptance of the same. Let us, then, 
first consider the system of country life that obtained 
in the Roman provinces of Europe, and particularly 
Great Britain, during its later periods. We must 
remember that, apart from purely mulitary caséra, 
which often developed into cities like Chester, the 
land was for the most part populated on the villa 
system. A country having been conquered and roads 
surveyed, selected areas were parcelled out to those 
Roman freemen who merited reward for military ser- 
vice. The land was surveyed hy the agrzmensores, or 
land surveyors, who, after’ plotting the roads, at 
intervals set off squares of about 1} miles. These 
squares were outlined by four public ways, and were 
divided into twenty-five portions, about equivalent to 
the Anglo-Saxon virgate of 30 acres. The total area 
within each block was 810 acres: 781.55 was applied 
to agriculture and the remaining 28.75 acres to vicinal 
roads and agricultural tractways. 


The Roman Villa. 


The land having been surveyed, roads constructed, 
and the sub-divisions allotted, villas were erected and 
settlements established. The owner of the villa was 
a sort of gentleman farmer, whose staff consisted of 
slaves; who worked under the wz//acus, a free man. 
The villa in England was usually constructed of wood, 
and there were two outer courts ; the one was occupied 
by the slaves, the other by the cattle. Besides the 
slaves there would be a number of co/onz, free men 
but responsible to the State through the: occupier of 
the villa, who was responsible for and collected the 
taxes in his area. In some cases there were groups of 
colont and no villa; they would then be subject to 
taxation and military or agricultural service as tenants 
of the Empire, and were in different degrees of sub- 
jection. 


* Extracts from the second of a series of six lectures now being delivered 
at University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.1), on Tuesdays at 5 p.m. 


The Saxon Incursion. 


When the Saxons came over to England they fo 
England well cultivated, also ironworks, quar 
potteries, brick and tile kilns, glassworks, ete. N 
than thirty walled cities, many camps, and mili 
stations, and everywhere good roads. Near ¢ 
town was an area of tilled land, and along the x 
and at intervals of a mile stood neat and comfort 
houses, each with its farm and retainers. It we 
golden land to the Teutonic eye. a 

The Saxons divided by lot the land as they o 
came it, according to the number of villas or esta 
each going by lot. The Roman villa building: 
not burned or destroyed in raids preceding 
settlement, seem often to have been left to fall 
decay, though sometimes taken over lock, st 
and barrel, the slaves and bondsmen continuin 
live and work in precisely the same way as forme 

This slight review of the state of the countr 
the time of the Anglo-Saxon invasion gives us 
best introduction to the next important typi 
village settlement, the manorial village. | 

As to whether the Saxon village owes it§ 2 
pronounced features to the influence of the Ro 
villa, as suggested by Seebohm, or to the abonig 
tribal traits of the invaders’ ancestry as sugge! 
by Sir Laurence Gomme, is a controversial ques 
into which I am not qualified to, nor inclined toen 
But let us describe in detail the Saxon village of 
Norman times, which was a high water-marl 
English village history. 

Now, it must be remembered that durmg 
period of invasion and during the early per 
settlement most of the village communitie 
tribal in character—that is, bound togem 
family ties. Such a community is deserik 
existing almost in its. primitive simplicity 
Island of Harris, Scotland, so recently as 
The higher order of tenants were mostly ¢ 
dants of different branches of the chieftain’s 
originally settled in patrimonial possessions 
estate. Many of these possessions had d 
in regular succession from father to son thr 
long course of ages. Subordinate to this 
were the small tenants. A small tenant fa 
a little commonwealth of villagers, whose ho 
huts were huddled close together. The fa 
longing to these farmsteads was yearly divi 
lot for tillage, whilst the cattle grazed on ™ 
tures in common. Labour was performed 
class of cottar tenantry attached to the farm 
who were paid in kind and in land allowance 
day a week of their time being granted ff 
own use. Coarse flax grown on the groum 
manufactured into shirts and other linens 
farmer’s wife and daughters during the long 
evenings, and the farmer himself was clothe 
the fleece of his little flock. . ae 

They ground their corn by means of the 
i.e., a couple of light millstones set in mote 
the hands by means of a staff fixed in the 
stone. Thus the estate was occupied by p 
tacksman or gentleman, small tenants, and ¢ 
just the three classes which reappear. 


The Roman Villa System. 


As village life developed the tendene 
towards priority of position on the part of ont 
families of the free men. There was also the mil 
of the super-imposed Roman villa system oF 
Suffice it to say that almost from the earliest pe 
the manorial system (a system whereby 4a ¢ 
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-y owed complete allegiance to an overlord) 
sstablished in England. 
> old distinction was Eorl and Ceorl, the former 
the noble, the latter the freeman. With rise 
agship new social distinctions were created. 
eorls, by reason of their wealth and military 
nce, became kings, and their chief comrades, 
bodyguards, became almost equal to Eorls, 
vere given big grants of land, etc. Evidently 
2w aristocracy ’’ is always present. 
the typical village community of the middle 
yter Saxon periods consisted of a tun or ham, 
led over and partly owned by a thane or lord, 
subject to him were the gexeats, or tenantry, 
ur different degrees of freedom. 
ese consisted of the gebur, or villaine, and the 
rs. Also there would be shepherds, swine- 
, oxherds, goatherds, beekeepers, etc., these 
itly belonging to the cottier class. There 
also the slaves of the thane, who attended to 
mestic requirements and who really had no free- 
tall. 
2 tun in its earliest presentment was _ sur- 
ed by a raised mound, topped with quick-set 
»and with ditch outside. Inside the hedge lay 
armhouses, with the barns and cattle stalls, 
1 the centre the sacred tree: the village or tun 

Outside the mound lay the home pastures 
olds. At a later period, as villages crowded 
her and monopolised much of the wild waste 
they would be organised for joint defence, 
the mound would disappear. The manor- 
, with its separate demesne, or home farm, 
hurch and the priests’ house, would be the 
mportant features in the village. 

(To be concluded.) 


bo Ee ake WEG LURALRE VIEW. 


HE November issue of “The Architectural 
Review” has for its leading feature a profusely 
illustrated article on “Mr. Brangwyn’s Mosaic 

decorations in St. Aidan’s Church, Leeds,” by Mr. 
Arthur Finch. These decorations, but recently com- 
pleted, form, after the important work in Westminster 
Cathedral, perhaps the most notable modern instance 
of the use of mosaic for ecclesiastical purposes. The 
decorations are contained within the chancel, and 
represent three episodes in the life of the church’s 
patron saint, namely: “St. Aidan giving buns and 
apples to the Poor,” “St. Aidan Preaching,” and “ The 
Death of St. Aidan” —the last-named being shown by 
the illustration reproduced on this page. Additional 
value is given to the article by the inclusion of repro- 
ductions of Mr. Brangwyn’s original cartoons. A 
comparison of these with the views of the finished 
work shows that, on the whole, the character of the 
“ Brangwyn type”. has been well preserved. The fine 
new building for the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
Millbank (Messrs. John W. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A., and 
Flight-Lieutenant Maxwell Ayrton, R.N., A.R.LB.A., 
architects), 1s fully illustrated and described in this 
issue, Which contains, also, a number of interesting 
illustrations of the two late eighteenth-century houses 
in Bedford Square which have recently been taken 
over as headquarters by the Architectural Association. 
Certain necessary alterations will have to be made in 
order to adapt the houses to the Association’s require- 
ments; but nothing will be done to detract from the 
work of Thomas Leverton, who, of course, was respon- 
sible for the whole design of Bedford Square, and 
whose manner is well seen in it. 


MOSAIC DECORATION IN ST. AIDAN’S CHURCH, LEEDS: ‘‘THE DEATH OF ST. AIDAN.” 


BY FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 
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Business Meeting, December 3, 1917. 

A general meeting (business) will be 
held on Monday, December 3, 1917, at 
3 p-m., for the following purposes : 

To read the minutes of the general meet- 
ing (ordinary) held on Monday, Novem- 
ber. 5; 1617. 

To proceed with the election of candi- 
dates for membership. 


Building After the War. 
A special general meeting will be held 


on Monday, December 3, 1917, imme- 
diately following the business meeting 


above announced, to consider the question 
of building after the war, with special 
reference to the question of official 
permits. 

The meeting is called on the requisition 


of Messrs. Herbert -W. Wills, C. iH. 
Brodie, W. Henry White, John Slater, 
Francis Hooper, David Barclay Niven, 


Alfred Cox, and J. S. Alder, Fellows, and 
Messrs. Herbert Shepherd, M. N. Cas- 
tello, Wm. E. A. Brown, and Gerald Cogs- 
well, Associates. 


Licentiates and the Fellowship. 
The next examination of Licentiates 
desiring to qualify for candidagure as 
Fellows will take place in January, 1918. 
Applications must be sent in before the 
end of December. 


Captain Honan’s Bequest to the 
Liverpool Soctety. 


Captain Matthew Honan (A.),_ of 
Liverpool, who was killed in action 
towards the end of last year, has be- 


queathed to the Liverpool Architectural 
Society the sum of 41,000 to found an 
annual travelling studentship to be known 
as ‘‘ Honan’s Studentship,’’ the scholar- 
ship to be open only to members of the 
Liverpool Society under the age of thirty 
years upon such competitive conditions as 
the society think fit. 


“CEMENT FOR HOLLAND.” 


Commenting on this subject, a writer in 
the “Outlook ’*says: The figures with 
regard to the import of cement into Hol- 
land from this country are amazing. The 
Board of Trade returns show the quanti- 
ties as follows: 1914, 20,800 tons; 1915, 
4,100 tons; 1916, 1,300 tons; 1917 (first 
nine months), 41,300 tons. The Board of 
Trade, with its usual calm, assures us that 
none of these huge supplies are passed on 
to Germany for the construction of “ pill- 
boxes’’ and concrete emplacements. But 
it is difficult to feel confident even of that. 
One thing is certain, as Mr. Miles, a 
member of the Baltic Exchange, points 
out in the British Empire Union 
“Monthly Record,” all this cement sent 
from England to Holland releases the 
German cement which Holland formerly 
imported for German war purposes. Had 
England refused supplies, Holland would 
have been able to compel a supply from 
Germany in return for her exports of food 
to that country, for cement is essential to 
Holland for the maintenance of her 
system of dykes. 

The following interesting letter on this 
subject has appeared in the “ Glasgow 
Herald”: ‘ 

Sir,—Referring to your London Corre- 
spondent’s remarks in your issue of the 
2nd inst., wherein he reiterates that some 
unnamed persons, whom he calls “cement 
experts,” think it possible to tell, by ana- 
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lysing the concrete of the “ pill-boxes,” 
whether the cement used was of German 
or English production, I can only say 
bluntly, after forty years’ experience in 
the cement trade, that his supposed 
experts are obviously quite ignorant of 
the A B C of the subject upon which they 
presume to dictate to the Government and 
to instruct the people. Concerning the 
English cement exports to Holland, it 
must not be overlooked that the quantity 
shipped this year in ten months is not even 
equal to the quantity sent from Belgium 
to Holland during eight months before the 
war, and does not therefore fully replace 
the shortage created by the stoppage of 
Belgian deliveries to Holland. My argu- 
ments were therefore entirely consistent 
with your correspondent’s contention that 
building activity in Holland has dimin- 


ished to some extent. Your correspon- 
dent’s assurance that nobody suspects 
the patriotism of the Associated 


Cement Company’s directors is very 
flattering but incorrect. Whilst those who 
know us and know the facts of the Dutch 
position are perfectly satisfied, the “man 
in the street,” who derives his information 
from the daily papers and who does not 
know us personally, greedily swallows 
every sensational yarn which is published 
broadcast by the scaremongers, both jour- 
nalistic and political, who seek notoriety in 
their columns. For this reason we cannot 
afford to disregard these unfounded asser- 
tions, which not merely arouse indignation 
against ourselves, but injure the company 
whose interests are entrusted to our care. 
Reeretting the necessity of troubling you 
with this further letter.—I am, etc., 
HERBERT E. BROOKS, 
One of the Managing Directors of the 
Associated Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers (1900), Ltd. 


The following letter appeared in the 
“Daily Chronicle ’’ of November 12: 

Sir,—This question is of more import- 
ance than may appear upon the surface. 
Replies in the House of Commons to ques- 
tions asked have been to the effect that 
Germany had no particular use for our 
Portland cement, as she herself manufac- 
tured cement in very large quantities, as 
did also Belgium. 

On this allow me to state that, long 
before the war, architects prohibited the 
use in their buildings of either German or 
Belgian cement on the ground that those 
cements did not in any way approach the 
strength of our Portland cement. 

The recent enormous use of concrete by 
the Germans in “pill-boxes ” and other 
works on the field of battle demanded all 
the resistance possible to their destruction 
by our guns, etc., and the Germans know 
perfectly well the difference between Port- 
land cement and their own cement for such 
resistance. 

The Government representative asserts 
that the Portland cement at this very 
moment being shipped from London 
Bridge to Holland is for the sole use of the 
Dutch, in repairs, etc. to their dykes. 

I rely upon one of our Labour members 
insisting, at the earliest moment, in the 
House of Commons, that this matter 
should not be allowed to drop until it has 
been probed to the bottom, principally 
because it involves the lives of thousands 
of our fighting men. 

WM. WoopwarbdD, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I. 

13, Southampton Street, Strand, Novem- 
Der TO. LO. 

[The export of cement to Holland has 
since ceased. | 


_preparation for after the war. 


MR. HAYES FISHER ON H 
AFTER THE WAR. 


Mr. W. Hayes Fisher, Presiden 
Local Government Board, deliveres 
November 6, an address at the Ry 
Club, Manchester, on “ Housing 
Close of the War.” Mr. Hayes 
said he hoped that before the eS 
ended Parliament might have ac 
discussing at least the main outlines 
housing policy which the Coles 
might think fit to adopt. The Goverr 
ought to make, so far as it could, ix 
junction with the local authorities, 


ing question was really at the Too! 
social reform. People talked irres 
of the possibilities of revolution and 
dustrial unrest, but there would be: 
revolution nor industrial unrest ift 
ing classes could rest by night in 
comfortable homes after a good day’s 
with a good day’s wage. = 
The State had never taken upon’ 
the obligation of buildine houses fe 
people ; neither had municipalities 0 
authorities thought it their duty to ¥ 
take that work, not, at any rate, 
lately and to a very small extent. ( 
the greatest difficulties would be the r; 
of money, but the cost of materials ; 
prove to be the greatest difficulty. H 
going to be perfectly bold and say 
much the best plan was that we shou) 
subsidise housing at all b~ the Sta 
out of the rates, but that we should so} 
our commercial and industrial life th 
majority of the citizens would rece 
sufficient wage out of which they cou} 
an economic rent for a decent dwél 
Within a year after the close of the v; 
did not think it would be vossible to 
more than 300,000 houses. _ Tihere 
examples of State building at Woc 
and other places, and he would not! 
see it tried on a grand scale because’ 
not think the State built economical! 
issued a circular to local authorities 
had been so far pleased with the 1 
One-third of these bodies had not y 
plied, but it might be taken that: 
authorities were prepared to build 2 
houses. He hoped they would be pre 
to build 300,000, and he thought 
would when they came to be barg 
with. He had hoped to give some 
mation of what was meant by subst! 
financial assistance, but he was nota 
do so because the Treasury ha¢ 
answered a letter he sent some tim) 
asking what amount of money they\ 
prepared to place at his disposal s 
he might make bargains with the 
authorities. - ' 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. W. Duddell. 

A distinguished student and invest 
has been lost to electrical science | 
death, at the early age of forty-five 
of Mr. William Du Bois Duddell, F 
C.B.E. Son of the late Mm 6 
Duddell, of Brighton, he had been 
dent of the Réntgen Society, and | 
Institution of Electrical Engineers) 
hon. treasurer of the Physical Societ} 
served as a member of the Adrr 
Board of Invention and Research, 
tions Inventions Committee, ane 
Advisory Council for Industrial Res! 
and when the Order of the British 
was instituted he was appoint 
Commander. : 
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is paper I propose to describe and 
ustrate some of the constructive 
ethods and materials which may be 
Ly paployed in the erection of tem- 
y buildings, with particular refer- 
) the materials used in the construc- 
‘a factory at Henbury, near Bris- 
which works I was engaged as 
for the temporary buildings under 
mof Messrs. P. and W. Anderson, 
‘ontractors, Glasgow. 

) principal al used through- 
‘ the temporary buildings was tim- 
at the strictest economy in its use 
be exercised ; and in place of tim- 
prrugated sheeting, asbestos slabs, 
vere largely employed. 

k was largely used where possible, 
\re again strict economy had to be 
/ed owing to the high cost of trans- 
‘ad labour. 

main idea to be kept continually 
\foreground—w hatever material one 
| in ordinary circumstances have 
‘was that there should be no delay ; 
) had to go on with whatever mate- 
vere available. 

ed not describe separately the con- 
on of all the temporary buildings 
od, as the greater part of the detail 
mon to most of the buildings on 
€. It will serve my purpose better 
ct a few buildings typical of the 
fr methods of construction 


ichief types of buildings erected 
» Srouped under four or five heads: 


—Timber-framed, with walls and 


€eted with corrugated iron. This 
included stores, joiners? and 
e shops, plumbers’, painters’, 


, blacksmiths’, and fitters’ shops ; 
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cture delivered before the Architectural 
m's Society of the Royal Technical College, 
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also the central power house, fodder 
house, and hay sheds. 
Second.—Timber-framed, with walls 


sheeted with weather-boarding and roofed 


with felt. This type embraced motor 
garage and motor transport sheds, cart 


sheds, stables, etc. 


Third.—Timber-framed, with base walls 


of brick, ‘exterior of walls weather- 
boarded, interior sheeted with asbestos 
sheeting. Roofs covered with roofing 
felt. This type embraced the whole of 


the housing scheme—houses, bungalows, 
dormitories, etc., general offices, and all 
such-like buildings. 

Fourth.—-Timber erections, 
time offices, tradesmen’s houfs, 
urinals, dry closets, etc. 

Fifth.— A few brick and concrete fire- 
resisting buildings such as drying stove, 
oil store, etc. 

To represent type No. 1 I have selected 
for illustration a large building called the 
central fodder and chopping house. This 
building, which measures 123 ft., by 41 ft. 
6 in., by 17 ft. high, was erected for the 
storage of all kinds of fodder, and for chop- 
ping, bruising, and mixing of same. 


such as 
latrines, 


The walls were constructed with 6 in. xX 
2 in. studs at-—as near as possible—2 ft. 
6 in. centres, covered on the outside with 
corrugated iron. The site of the building 
was fairly level, and on the slightly un- 
even surface of the turf a ‘‘ mud sill,’’ 8 in. 
X 2% in., was laid, temporarily secured 
with wooden pegs in the ground (Fig. 1). 
At an average height of about 12 in. above 
this a 6 in. X 2 in. sleeper-plate was laid 
perfectly level, and sunnorted by vertical 
blocks of 6,in. X 2 in. battens on end. 
The vertical studs of the wall were erected 
on this nlate, a double stud being placed 
under each roof truss. The first row of 
6 in. X 2 in. dwangs were fixed directly 
over the 6 in. X 2 in. joists, and then in 
horizontal rows at 2 ft. 103 in. centres to 
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OF TEMPORARY BUILDINGS.* 


suit sheets 6 ft. long. The wall head was 
brought to a finish with a 6 in. X 2 in. 
plate on flat, on which the roof trusses 
rested. This building being much in need 
of cross-bracing, as the wall timbers were 
very litht,,.and as there were practically 
no cross partitions, the gables and end 
bays of side walls had inclined braces fitted 
between the vertical studs. 

The horizontal joints of the corrugated 
sheeting had a lap of 3 in., and the vertical 
joints a lap of one corrugation. The nails 
used were the common type, easily driven, 
but exceedingly difficult to extract. 

The roof trusses used over this building, 
as in most buildings at this factory, were 
of the lattice-braced type, rising to an apex, 
and were known on the job as W.A.K. 
trusses, after the name of the designer, 
Mr. W. A. Kemp, chief engineer to. the 
firm. Messrs, P. and W. Anderson modify 
this design of truss to suit varying spans 
up to about 70 ft., the span of the one 
under consideration being 4o ft. 6 in. clear. 
The trusses are placed at 10 ft. centres. 
They are built on the ground, and when 
complete are hoisted to the wall-head, the 
first one alongside the framed gable, the 
second one alongside the first truss, and so 
on. A derrick is not required, but great 
care must be taken to keep the truss in a 
vertical position until a few purlins are 
attached to it. The tiebeam consists of 
two 7 in. X 13 in. battens, 2 in. apart. 
The principal rafters are of two 6. ins 
1z in. battens at the same distance apart, 
and in the 2 in. space are fixed the 4 in. x 
1 in. braces. At the junction of the prin- 
cipal rafter and tiebeam two thicknesses 
of 1 in. boarding are fixed, slightly inclined 
in opposite directions and secured with 
nails and a few 3} in bolts. 

To stiffen the building against trans- 
verse wind pressure we fixed two 
6 in. X 2 in. stays near each end of the 
truss to the double wall stud. This double 
stay was bolted to principal rafter, the 
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tiebeam The trusses 
were also braced longitudinally, and 
5 in. X 2 in. purlins were fixed at centres 
to suit the length of the corrugated sheet- 
ing. 

The corrugated-iron sheeting of the 
lower roof of the office had to be turned 
up to fotm a flashing at its junction with 
the vertical sheeting of the gable of the 
higher building. (Fig. 2.) 

The doors of this building were framed 
and lined, and being wide were made to 
slide horizontally. _ Cockburn’s patent 
fittings were used for these. 

The windows were small andi simple in 
construction, being hinged at the sill to 
open inwards. 

To illustrate the second type of con- 
struction my remarks will apply chiefly 
to the stables. There were four blocks of 
stables, each having eighteen stalls and 
two loose boxes, harness room and stable- 
man’s house, with an adjoining hay shed 
constructed similar to type one. 

The walls were of 6 in. X 2 in. studs at 
centres suited to the spacing of the win- 
dows. 

The studs rested on a mud sill, a row of 
horizontal dwangs being fixed‘ at 
window-sill level, and a row below that 
level. The weather boarding was cut 
from’ 6 in., 7 int; Or Sin. Xoess in, sdeals: 
first split in two, then each half worked 
—if required to be dressed, as it was in 
the general offices—and then sawn to the 
angle. The wall posts, shoulder posts, 
and heel stall divisions were 


posts at 
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double, consisting of two 6 in. X 2 in. 
battens with 14 in. flooring slipped be- 
tween. On top of the posts wood plates 
on flat ran the lengthway of the building, 
andi on these the roof trusses rested. The 
roof truss employed was the lattice type 
already explained, but of lighter con- 
struction. Some of the floors were laid 
with hard burnt brick on edge, otherwise 
laid with blue paving bricks. 

The windows were kept’ as high as the 
roof would allow, and were hinged to the 
sill of a solid frame. 

The horse hospital consisted of a series 
of six loose boxes and two slinging stalls. 
Each stall and loose box had a hinged 
window, and a door opening directly on to 
the yard. The doors were made in two 
parts, the lower part being 5 ft. high, and 
the top 3 ft. high. The width of the doors 
was 4 ft., and they are overhung by a 
verandah roof projecting five feet from 
the front wall. The general construction 
was similar to the stables, except that the 
timber framing of the side walls was sup- 
ported on 9 in. brick base walls brought 
up to the level of the brick floor. 

The roof of this building was a simple 
truss made of batten timbers, covered 
with purlins, boarding, and roofing felt. 
A continuous ridge ventilator extended 
the whole length of the roof. 

The cart sheds were not built before 
the demolition order came out, but it was 
intended that they should be open on both 
sides, only the gables being weather- 
boarded. The lattice trussed roof of 20 ft. 
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Fig, 2. 
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span was supported on stanchions 
sisting of two 0 in. X 2 in. battens, bc 
together, and having a footing of a ba! 
on flat and two angle stays. The | 
were to have been covered with boan 
and felt, but it is more probable that 
.ugated iron would have heen used. 
The third type of construction is. 
haps the most interesting of all. It | 
sisted of 9 in. brick base walls and d 
sleeper walls, gables of 43 in. pr 
bricks, walls weatherboarded on ext 
and sheeted with asbestos sheets on 
terior. Common couple roofs boa 
and covered with felt were used. The 
embraced all buildings in the hou 
sche me—-foremen’s houses, bungalow 
staff, dormitories for tradesmen, Car! 
and labourers, with accompan 
kitchen and mess-room blocks. 
general offices and drawing offices * 
also constructed in a similar na 
It is not my intention to describe 
building mentioned in this type. I 41 
confine my remarks chiefly to the |! 
struction of the foremen’s houses. 
accommodation comprised in each hé 
was a living room, fitted with port, 
range, a parlour, and two bedrooms, % 
slow combustion stoves. Projecting 
the back of the building was a seul 
with sink and wash boiler, a bathri 
with w.c., and a coal cellar, all jn} 
ground floor. 
After the site was pegged off, tren 
were cut for the founds of the base w 
and the whole area under the building 
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lof turf. The trenches were cut as 
y as possible in level benches of 
ne to two courses in depth, depend- 
the unevenness of the ground. The 
e depth was about 6 in. below the 
The founds consisted of a single 
(314 in. broad, carrying a g lin. 
base wall, which averages 18 in. 
bove ground level. The intention 
at the ground should be levelled up, 
‘ really very little of the brick wall 
be visible (Fig 3). 
bricks used in the base and sleeper 
were Bridgwater perforated, Holly- 
and Stonehouse, all wire cut, 
1 of very good quality and colour. 
t mortar was used throughout. Em- 
in the brickwork at distances about 
yart, and about 4} in. from the outer 
‘the wall. were 1o in. X 2 in. bolts 
(mea 6in. X 2 in. or 8 in. X 20 in. 
ate, which was flush with outer 
wall. 
yer joists (6 in. X 2 in.), at 18 in. 
were skewnailed to the plate and 
flush with outside of wall. Wall- 
(4 in. X 1 in.) were laid on the 
leeper walls, these walls being built 


. 


_ DETAIL. OF BRICK SKEW 
AT EAVES. 


FORE NES' 
| HOUSES, 


gher than the outer walls to allow 
| difference in thickness of wall 
The houses were separated from 
her by 43 in. gables, built with 
bricks so as to give a smooth sur- 
nich could be finished with distem- 
‘it away, and so save plastering. 

P gables were g in. X 4% in. flues 
ranges and stoves, arranged by 
a 44 in. projection on either side 
Sable. As these flues were short 
€ carried up vertically through the 
Was necessary to form at least one 
mM each flue to prevent down 


preast was built solid up to about 
urses above the floor, after which 
3 commenced, and three bricks at 
| of each flue were built in sand, so 

easily removed when setting the 


* completing the chimney head and 
Wish to follow up the construction 
de walls of the house. The stan- 
@* walls were 33 in. X 2 in., set 
tas possible at 18 in. centres to 
|3 ft. widths of asbestos sheeting. 
thods were adopted for fixing the 
the foot. In the first, the studs 
ctly on the wall plate (see Fig. 3), 
6 in. X 2 in. joists are nailed 


SKETCH OF CHIMNEY- 
NEAD On TORE/JIEN 5‘ 


rai: against the former. In the second method 
per el a 34 1M. X 2 in. runner carrying the studs 


MN eA ee w.s fixed to top edges of the joists. 


BE" FPRer. The former method was found best 


when only a small part of the building 
could be got away with, and this some- 
times occurred owing to the presence of 
bricklayers working at the gables. The 
second method is best if the whole wall 
framing can be set up in one piece. When 
it was possible to adopt the second 


OBLIQUE HOLE 5 method, the studs with sill and top runner 
og 1 PRLY, were all nailed together and lifted into 
pti ihn position, plumbed and fixed, after which 

GRIR the dwangs were inserted. A row of 


dwangs was put in about 4 in. above the 
floor to support the lower edge of the 
asbestos sheeting and the 1 in. skirting. 
Two intermediate rows were inserted be- 
ARLE: oF tween this and the top runner, one of 
Z ea salt 467 these rows being at the level of the win- 
As ORE ORIC Kk dow sills. 
vs The roof spars and collars were 
Ait, x 2 in. at 18-1: centres, but thése 
could quite readily have been at 2 ft. 
centres or even wider. 
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The collars used were checked, but 
checking could have been omitted by 
using 41n. X 1 in., and this was approved 
for the next block of buildings. The 
“oxter pieces’? where used should be 
4 in. X 1 in. to save checking. The ridge 
board was of 6 in. X & in. stuff, and kept 
down to allow boarding to come to the 
apex. The roof boarding used was 
usually 54 in. checked sarking, but occa- 
sionally £ in. or % in. tongued-and- 
grooved boarding was used. The roofs 
were covered with “Rok” felt—2-ply— 
laid parallel to the eaves and having a 
lap of about 2 in., the joints being stuck 
together with a composition and nailed 
with 7 in. nails. 

The walls were sheeted with weather- 
boarding commencing with an overlap at 
the joint between the brick and wall-plate 
of about 2 in. This boarding, and all 
other external woodwork, except wood 
casements, was treated with ‘‘ Solignum.”’ 

The joisting of the floors was 6 in. X 
2 in. at 18 in. centres, but these may quite 
well have been 5 in. X 2 in. The flooring 
was 7 in., tongued and grooved, but some- 
times 14% in. was used: it depended on 
what was available in sufficient quantity 
at the time. 

The advisability or otherwise of finish- 
ing the chimney heads with terra-cotta 
cans was much discussed. Finally the 
detail shown in Fig. 4 was adopted and 
proved quite effective. 

The internal partitions were built of 
34 in. X 2 in. studs resting on the floor, 
asbestos sheeting being fixed on either 
side. The outer walls were also finished 
with asbestos sheeting fixed to the studs 
and dwangs, the joints being covered with 
ti in. X 2 in. cover-joint fillets. The walls 
of the kitchens were finished with 4 in. 
beaded lining 6 ft. high, with a frieze of 
asbestos sheeting 3 ft. broad. 

Ceiling and frieze were finished in 
white distemper. Walls from skirting to 
frieze were a greyish buff colour, also in 
distemper. All internal woodwork was 
treated with a brown oil stain, moderately 
light in shade. Exteriors of windows were 
painted with white lead paint. The ex- 
terior of all doors and all outside woodwork 
generally was coated with Solignum or 
other similar material. In order to pre- 
vent efflorescence on the brick gables spoil- 
ing the distemper, these walls were coated 
with vitrol, being allowed to stand for a 
day or two before applying the distemper. 

The fourth type of temporary buildings 
include all those of a more portable nature, 
such as time offices, tradesmen’s “ houfs,” 
urinals, latrines, dry closets, etc. They 
were all constructed with light framing 
about 3 in. X 2 in., and with tongued- 
and-grooved boarding fixed vertically, or 
with weather-boarding fixed horizontally to 
vertical studs. The roofs were boarded 
and covered with felt. Windows where re- 
quired, were of the hopper type, and the 
doors were lined and ledged. 


COMPETITION: 


North Staffordshire Railway Company : 
Competition. for Designs for 
Worrmen’s Houses. 

The following notification has been re- 
ceived from the Royal Institute of British 
Architects *’ - 

“The Competitions Committee of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects re- 
quest members andi Licentiates not to take 
part in this competition, the conditions not 
being in accordance with the R.I.B.A. 
Regulations for Architectural Competi- 
tions.” 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Memento of Southwark Bridge. 
An inkstand made in part of granite 
from old Southwark Bridge has been pre- 
sented to Mr. Redding, chairman of the 
City Bridge House Trust. 


Women Brickmakers. 

The largest brick kiln in the world, at 
Fletton, Peterborough, which had been 
closed for two years, was reopened last 
week with women labour. 


The Federation of British Industries. 
Sir Richard Vassar Smith, chairman of 
Lloyd’s Bank, has been elected president of 
the Federation of British Industries for the 
forthcoming year in succession to Mr. F. 
Dudley Docker, C.B. 


Wages in the Leeds Building Trades. 

At a meeting of the Leeds and District 
Allied Building Trades Council an award 
of 1d. per hour advance in wages was given 
to the following trades: Bricklayers, stone- 
masons, carpenters and joiners, and 
builders’ labourers. The advance is to be 
paid the first full week after October 17. 
This brings the present rate up to the fol- 
lowing: Bricklayers and stonemasons, 
1s. 1144d., carpenters and joiners 1s. 1d., 
and builders’ labourers 1o}d. per hour. 


The Institute of Arbitrators. 
At the annual meeting of the Institute 
of Arbitrators, held at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C., on November 20, 


Mr. Henry Adams, Milnst CoE. 
M.1-Mech.E:, F.S.1- etch) was unane 
mously elected as president, and Mr. 


H. D. Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A., etc., 
vice-president ; the retiring members of 
Council, Messrs. Walter Lawrance, 
PSs, Pl Beane, Miro amon ree 
Sadigrove, F.R.I.B.A., M.S.A., were re- 
elected. 


Edinburgh Town Planning. 

A conference was*held on November 16 
at the Local Government Board Offices 
between representatives. of Edinburgh 
Corporation, the County of Midlothian, 


and the Local Government Board, regard- - 


ing an application by Edinburgh Corpo- 
ration for authority to carry through a 
town-planning scheme affecting the 
Niddrie area. Part of the proposed area is 
in the county; but as it is necessary in 
formulating a scheme to treat the ground 
in question as a single unit the Corpora- 
tion ask power to that extent to deal with 
a small strip of ground beyond the Burgh 
boundaries. The view seems to be taken 
that the ground in question was suitable 
for a town-planning area, and the Corpo- 
ration has been asked to submit their de- 
tailed plans and proposals within the next 
few days. 


Timber Supplies and the Rebuilding 

of Dublin. 

In the House of Commons recently, Mr. 
Nugent asked the Chief Secretary if he 
was aware that work in the destroyed area 
in Dublin was held up at nresent for want 
of sufficient timber, and whether, seeing 
that at the present time 7,000 tons of tim- 
ber which was being commandeered by the 
Government was lying in the premises of 
the Merchants’ Warehousing Co., and that 
many of the property-holders wished to 
proceed with the building of their” pre- 
mises, he would recommend that some of 
this timber should be released for work in 
the destroyed area. Mr. Duke replied: I 
am in communication with the Controller 
of Timber Supplies with a view to securing 


as good a supply as possible for the 
pose of rebuilding, to which the fu’ 
practical priority is being given. — 


A Portable War Hoshital. 
The portable hospital which is h 
built for Columbia University is saix 
combine the best features of British 
French designs.. Most of the build 
are made of wood, but the oT 
theatre, the kitchen, the laundry, and 
garage are built of thin sheets of g 
made in sections which can be easily 
together. The foundations are mad 
concrete. The walls of the wooden lh 
ings are double, with an air-space betw 
It is said that one of these buildin: 
be put up in two days by eight men, 
that the whole hospital, which has 1 
designed for 500 patients, can be ere 
within three weeks at the utmost, or in« 
less time, if the conditions are favourg 
The total cost is estimated to be al 
£60,000. This includes water, gas, 
lighting, and a steam-heating plant. ' 


6) 
works out at a cost of about £120 per b 


The Surveyors’ Institution. — 
The ordinary general meetings of 
Surveyors’ Institution during the pre 
session were arranged for November 
and December 10, 1917, and January 
February 25, April 8, and May 6,1 
The date of the preliminary examinati 
January 16 and 17, and that of the pr 
sional examinations March 18-22, 1 
The president (Mr. Arthur Lyon Ryde 
livered his opening address at 5 p.m 
November 18. Other papers which | 
been arranged are: “ Agricultural Ex 
tive Committees and their Work,” 
Harold V. Raffety, O.B.E., Fellow; “ 
Metric System in its Relation to 
Surveyors’ Profession,” by Lieut. A 
Martin, Fellow; “The Effect of the’ 
on the Present and Future Cost of Bi 
ing,” by Mr. E. H. Selby ; “ The Eife 
Taxation on the Development of Mir 
Estates,” by Captain (late Professor) D 
Bowen, R.E., Fellow ; and ‘‘ Valuation: 
Mortgage,” by Mr. E. W. Rushw 
Member of Council. 


Housing in South Wales. 

Mr. W. Harris, secretary of the S| 
Wales Labour Federation, has receiv 
communication from the Board of T 
stating that with reference to the re 
tion passed by the Federation in con 
tion with the housing of the ~ 
classes the President (Mr. Hayes 
was fully alive to the acuteness 0 
blem in South Wales and wou 
see the building of the necessary 
started at once if that were in any 
practicable. The position as “reg 
labour and materials made this im 
ticable at the moment, and the 1 
position constituted a further ¢ 
“At the same time,’’ the letter 
“the President is taking all possi 
to secure that, when circumstances « 
of building, there shall be no delay 
as his department is concerned, 
this object in view he is in comm 
with both the local authorities 
Treasury. As regards the suggest 
many of the local authorities 
Wales and Monmouthshire are 0 
in the matter of housing, : 
Fisher directs me to point outt 
turns which he is receiving from 
authorities in South Wales 
mouthshire certainly give promi 
siderable activity in the directto 
viding houses when the circum 
permit.” 
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NATIONAL PAPER ECONOMY. 


lwing to the very necessary Government restric- 
1s on paper supplies, all elements of waste must 
ngorously excluded. Our readers, we are sure, 
1 gladly assist in promoting this object, which is 
item in national economy. They can co-operate 
hus effectually in either of two ways—(1) By 
cing a direct subscription for this Journal, or (2) 
placing with a newsagent an order for tts regular 
wery. Casual purchases—now here, now there— 
we a serious discrepancy between supply and 
wand, and cause a wastage of effort and materials 
t could obviously be reduced to a minimum but 
casual and erratic purchasing. 


LETTER from the Royal Institute answers a 
criticism of the conditions of the national 
housing competition. There has been com- 

nt, it would seem, that in framing those condi- 
is the Institute has contravened its) own 
ulations, as there is no undertaking that the 
cessful architect shall be employed to carry out 
work. It is a complaint that we should never 
‘e dreamt of making; but it is no doubt a perfectly 
itimate point, and may very possibly have been 
de with the benign object of eliciting the very 
sfactory reply that has followed’so promptly. It 
vith similar intent that questions are sometimes 
ed in the House. We prefer to suppose that this 
the idea, rather than that some litigious person 
persons unknown had seriously insisted on rigid 
ervance of the strict letter of the law. Yet these 
and-tittle persons no doubt exist, and probably 
‘e some useful purpose, but the trouble is that 
y seldom know when to forbear. It will be 
erally conceded, or we are mucn mistaken, that 
an exceptional time and upon an emergent 
ision, a rule made to meet normal and common- 
e circumstances may be wisely honoured in the 
ich. It is not as if these designs were those of 
ses actually to be erected. Even if they were, it 
ild be physically impossible, we imagine, for 
r authors to superintend the execution of the 
k. There are to be three hundred thousand 
ses, and the successful designers will number, 
laps, some fifty or so. Put them down ata 
dred, and you get these fortunate gentlemen 
1 with three thousand widely scattered houses to 
id, and the rest of the profession occupied mainly 
nvying them their opportunities for ubiquity and 
getting rich quickly. But the successful designs 
not necessarily to be built from; rather they are to 
’e as models for general guidance, and this fact 
f itself sufficient to justify the casual suspension 
the standing rule. Another vital consideration 
_has been already indicated here, and in the 
B.A. letter some stress is laid on it—is that the 
< of the housing will be done when the bulk of the 
ders return from the war, and to exclude any 
hem from participation would be a cruel sacri- 
to mere punctiliousness. All’s well that ends 
|; and the R.I.B.A. letter ends with what, con- 
ctively, is a very good joke—the Council of the 

B.A. see no objection to members taking part in 

RILB.A. competition! Sir William Gilbert would 
managed the situation differently. Did not his 


‘power ? 


“highly susceptible Chancellor’? contemplate the 
possibility of committing himself for contempt of 
his own Court? And tne R.I.B.A. Council must have 
had anxious moments in considering a comparable 
dilemma. Solvuntur tabula risu. 


* 


It will be generally agreed that the new series of 
R.L.B.A. informal conferences opened splendidly with 
Mr. Sidney Webb’s masterly address, of which we gave 
a summary last week. His successors will be hard put 
to it to maintain the high standard which he set up; 
but as they will certainly try, Mr. Webb is to. be 
thanked as warmly for his stimulation as for his 
address per se. No man living has his easy dexterity 
in the popularisation of economic facts and principles, 
nor his singular felicity in crystallising ideas that 
are commonly allowed to remain in solution. His 
engaging way of “accounting for things” is well illus- 
trated in his use of the term “vocationalism” as a 
specific refinement on the phenomenon of which gre- 
gariousness is perhaps the generic expression. These 
informal conferences are a sufficient indication that he 
has not over-estimated the dynamic force of the 
vocational feeling; for do they not represent the 
coming together of those whom circumstances had 
vainly conspired to keep asunder? It would seem, 
however, that vocationalism has its drawbacks, and 
that one of them is a tendency to exclusiveness, which, 
according to Mr. Webb, keeps out of the profession 
the potential geniuses of ninety per cent. of the popula- 
tion, so that there must be “a large amount of profes- 
sional skill going to waste.” And not merely architec- 
tural skill. Can we afford to let this waste go on? We 
are all agreed that it is deplorable ; but how shall we 
distinguish those geniuses, and, by rescuing them from 
oblivion, convert potential energy into actual horse- 
That is perhaps the main or the most 
material difficulty. There are other obstacles, mainly 
of a vsychological character, that, failing Mr. Sidney 
Webb’s happy knack of sterilising unpleasant truths, 
had better be left undefined. 


* * % * 


It 1s not quite obvious how the “tendency of every 
profession to ‘be governed by the elderly members ” 
comes into the category of “exclusiveness,” where Mr. 
Webb puts it. If the tendency is a fact, the younger 
members are responsible for it. In voting power, as 
Mr. Webb knows quite well, they far outnumber their 
elders, and could capture the government if they were 
so disposed. In an elective body lke the Institute 
they have the power to do it. That they seldom 
exercise that power may be taken as evidence that the 
“exclusiveness,” if the term is admissible at all, is an 
approved convention rather than a grinding tyranny. 


‘Possibly Mr. Webb had in mind a certain tyranny of 


circumstances. Government is left in the hands of 
elderly men for several very obvious reasons. In the 
first clace, young men are fully occupied with more 
mundane matters. They are struggling with the 
bread-and-butter question, winning a reputation, rear- 
ing a family. Elderly men have leisure, experience, 
perhaps wisdom and fame, titles and honours, weie" 

and influence. Government falls to them quite 
naturally, but by no means exclusively, and we are 
disposed to think that, on the whole, they conduct it 
more satisfactorily than younger men—and. in par- 
ticular, much more impartially, because the elders have 
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fewer axes to grind. Mr. Webb’s fears that the elders 
are likely “ to ignore the new technique and the new 
methods” have but little relevancy to the Institute, 
and, we suppose, may be easily exaggerated with 
regard to other professional organisations that enjoy 
a comparably liberal constitution. Why did Mr. 
Webb take the age of fifty-eight as his gnomon? 
Apparently because that happens to be his own age, 
and because he has a very genial and fair-minded 
habit of bringing himself under his own condemnation, 
or of reasoning from his own disabilities ; but if, in his 
modesty, he thinks that Mr. Sidney Webb is grown 
sere and yellow, he will, for once in a way, find nobody 
to agree with him. He could have found no more 
striking refutation of his own point. He is old enough 
to have done the State much service, and young enough 
to do as much again. No one who has opposed so 
many prejudices is held in such high and general 
respect and esteem. 


* * * 


To Mr. Webb’s statement of the grounds of association 
—the desire to promote a particular art or science, the 
fellowship impulse (architects may spell Fellowship 
with a capital F if they are so minded), and the posses- 
sive impulse—there can be but little demur. An 
architect who does not love his art is not worth his salt, 
an unsociable man is abnormal, and the labourer is 
worthy of his hire. Perhaps other professions are 
implicated in the allegation that the right and the duty 
of criticising everything done by the Government or 
by any public department on the lines of its own pro- 
fession 1s not often exercised, but the records of the 
Institute would absolve it from any charge of flagrant 
dereliction of this duty. Within recent years, indeed, 
it has been pretty freely accused, by interested persons, 
of the opposite tendency. Its activities in the matter 
of unfair competitions are not always relished by the 
promoters; and although Mr. Webb may be unaware 
of what it did in the Canberra case, for instance, he 
could hardly plead ignorance of the prominent part it 
played in the Charing Cross Bridge controversy ; and 
on the night of his address he was informed, if he did 
not know it before, of the very important réle assigned 
to it by the Government in the matter of national 
housing. Mr. Webb’s observations, however, will 
greatly encourage perseverance in this course. 
Preaching to the converted may confirm them in the 
faith. 

* * * * 

An excellent suggestion ‘is made by Mr. A. E. 
Henderson, F.S.A., in a communication to the 
R.I.B.A. Journal. Historians, he © observes, 
uniformly neglect architecture. ‘‘ Take Gibbon or 
Green,”’ he says: ‘‘in both these there is hardly 
any mention, much less description, of architectural 
buildings.’’ History, it is pretty generally agreed, 
has been written hitherto without much sense of 
proportion. Things that matter are left out of the 
account, and the bulk of the space is taken up with 
interminable disquisitions on the political intrigues 
of kings, queens, knights, and bishops: the pawns 
are swept off the board as in mere disdain, and 
their manners and customs go with them. To this 
evil practice there is, so far as we are aware, but 
one considerable exception, a history which was 
specially devised—we believe, by the late Dr. H. D. 
Traill—to make good the notorious deficiency. This 
work is called “Social England.” It faithfully 
realises its title. and gives a fair amount of attention 
to architectural development, as well as to the his- 
tory of guilds and handicrafts. It is not, and could 
not well be, a one-man history, special knowledge 
being obviously required in each department of 
human activity. Consequently, this book—which 
is in several volumes—is written by several hands. 
Is not this the better way to write real history, as 


distinguished from the more or less brilliant es). 
in which mere opinion and dissertation are exz| 
high above mere facts, which are shaped ; 
coloured, expanded or contracted, to make a mc; 
that will suit the Whig or the Tory, the Church: 
or the Dissenter, the Protestant or the Catholic,] 
aristocrat or the democrat, who recognise in| 
one-man writer a champion of some particular, 
of views? Mahon and Mackintosh, Gibbon } 
Hume, Hallam and Lingard, Macaulay and Gr 
Froude and Freeman, Ranke and Mommsen, to; 
nothing of Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, are all sick 
o’er with the pale cast of prepossession, and the: 
no help for it so long as the people prefer preju; 
to investigation and ascertainment, verbal firew) 
to unsophisticated facts. In justice to Green’s ]] 
lishers it should be mentioned that in one of} 
many editions of his history they have provide: 
wealth of illustrations, of which very many are\ 
great architectural interest, and the same obse; 
tion applies to an illustrated edition of “Se; 
England.’’ 


* % * * 


tory as she is wrote ” are compensated by the mit 
tude of special histories, in which architecture 1s) 
no means poorly represented. Fergusson and G 


_— 


son and Messrs. Sturgis and Fotheringham are 
modern as can be expected of historians. T> 
there are monographs innumerable—Blomht 
Jackson, Gotch, Anderson and Spiers, Letha} 
Stratton and Garner, Belcher and Macartrj 
Richardson and Gill, Godfrey, and many other ar| 
tects, have enriched the literature of architect} 
with masterly treatises on various phases } 
periods, and the formidable dimensions of some 
these monographs make it clear—if the dem: 
stration were at all necessary—that a general § 
tory of architecture is not a one-man job, buta ¢} 
for co-operation. 


son, as editor of an excellent work on architectt 
building construction, was careful to enlist the 
vices of a specialist in each department. Mr. 
E. Henderson’s plea, however, is for more adequi 
representation of architecture in the school | 
tories, and surely his demand is just. — Here, aga 
it is in the pictures that architecture 1s Ie} 
slighted; and the obvious fact that m works of ti 
kind you simply cannot have pictures without int 
ducing architecture in some form suggests at 0} 
that the interest is included by an unavoidable a 
dent, and that its inevitableness should have c 
vinced the compilers that so insistent a subj 
demands more ample treatment in the text. Am¢€ 
the many figures of speech that have been applt 
to architecture—such as ‘‘ frozen music, 7s 
mons in stones,’’ and so forth, there is none mi 
applicable to the present occasion than “‘ petrilt 
history.’’ It is neither very pretty nor very hap! 
but it embodies a fact that has been overlook 
In the great schemes of national and industrial} 
organisation that are now fermenting, the complé 
recasting and modernisation of school-books W 
doubtless be attempted—they will be made mé 
practical; and we agree with Mr. Henderson tl 
the Board of Architectural Education will do a ge 
work in approaching educational authorities—all 
we would add, the publishers of school-books—w 
the object of securing this reform. Further, t 
intervention should go beyond the exoression | 
pious opinion; it should include an offer of $0’ 
form of practical help. No doubt the Literature Co) 
mittee of the Institute is fully alert to this opportunt 


as pleasant to see, in the editorial columns of last 
eek’s Journal, a note on one or two of the old 
ondon churches. For me those grimy buildings 
nad always a strong fascination. Having been 
most of them, I can cheerfully subscribe to the 
m that they are so many museums enshrining 
s of “bigotry and virtue”; into which category 
urely be admitted the stocks and whipping-posts 
) Martin’s-in-the-Fields. It is a pity that so many 
ym “sport the oak” to all but a few persevering 
(icans who have the energy to track down the cus- 
i of the key, the courage to dare his frown, the 
1 to appease him with largesse. With gratitude 
nowledge the graciousness of some few incum- 
who have adopted the policy of “the ever-open 
| and the generosity of the still smaller band of 
sts who throw-in a mid-day or toilers’ dinner- 
prgan recital. Now, by St. Celia, parsons of this 
‘J breed are no “incumbrances ”; they are bricks, 
selected and having the right metallic ring of 
ness. 


* %€ * * 


ven St. Olave’s, Southwark, is resolved to its 
nts, or at least to its units, I also shall be cast 
but not destroyed, I trust. Daily for many 
I have ridden past it in the train. JI have heard 
but disparagement of its modest tower; but I 
(come to love it, if for no better reason than for 
|-ke’s sake ; and “ where one loves, one does not 
se.’ If, as seems probable, it does not survive 
shall miss it sadly when it goes, and so, I am 
will thousands of others~-even those who do not 
its name, and who, if told the banal common- 
‘that Tooley Street, in which for yet a little while 
\ids, is a corruption of St. Olaf Street, would meet 
formation with the indulgent grin that is the 
ie attely effective expression of blank 
\ulity. 


“ad % * * 


‘this quaint little church is marked down for 
iction, and there is but little doubt that a 
y for clearing it out of the way of the busy non- 
nt provision merchants and ships’ chandlers by 
it is surrounded will be granted. There was a 
10n this site in the thirteenth century, and 
ps earlier, but the present church was finished in 
(from the somewhat bald designs of Henry 
joft. It is a dismal enough piece of fourth-rate 
ecture, but its square tower, which is fortunately 
it can be seen of it from the railway. assuredly 
ja grace to an area that is otherwise deadly ugly 
jamimaginably depressing. As to the interior, 
/1S, Or was, over the nave a fine groined ceiling, 
(d into five compartments, with a semicircular- 
d window in each. Richly gilt coffered work in 
mucircular ceiling of the altar-apse used to be 
| seeing, and, if it is still in existence, may be 

preserving as a specimen of eighteenth- 
'y plaster-work. 


’ 


* * * * 


ithe City churches there is an abundance of 
‘ly decorative plaster-work, which would be well 
“Systematic study if only one could see it. But, 
uly speaking, these interiors are very gloomy, 
of them being shut in on three sides by business 
igs; while dirty stained glass, backed by rusty 
/Ork, serves only to make darkness visible. Then 
tk panelling, eight feet high up the walls, the 
pews, the altar-piece of oak, with its fluted 
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HERE AND THERE. 


columns and their invariable Corinthian capitals—all 
this woodwork is well-nigh black—and I suspect that 
London soot has lent powerful aid to the natural pro- 
cess by which oak darkens with age. I have seen 
some stone columns that look like polished ebony, and 
I cannot suppose that this is an effect of exudation. : 
The next time I happen to get within reach of one of 
those columns, however, I shall test it (by rule of 
thumb-nail) for some artificial coating that may have 
been deliberately applied; for I now know that 
(because City church interiors were not sombre 
enough) it was once the curious custom to paint statues 
black! There is an enormous amount of woodwork in 
the London churches ; but as most of it has been carved 
by Grinling Gibbons (which is impossible), I trust that 
this observation will not meet the eye of the Timber 
Controller. Cherubim and seraphim, lion and unicorn, 
peapod and pineapple, and the like phantasies, dis- 
qualify the wood for secular uses. For this relief 
(high or low) much thanks. 


Often the sounding-boards are very elaborately 
carved ; and I suspect that there are so many of them 
not because they are useful, but because they give the 
wood-carver an opportunity, and because the idea was 
once current that a pulpit without a sounding-board 
looked like a pot without a lid. Its presence is a 
comfort to those who are hard of hearing. They fancy 
that their hard case has been taken into tender con- 
sideration ; and, since “ imagination goes a long way,” 
they fancy they hear better when they don’t. Besides, 
where the sounding-board is suspended by a chain, 
there is always a sporting chance that the board will 
suddenly extinguish the preacher, which, I regret to 
observe, is sometimes a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. I remember a trifling foolish and profane 
jest about the very menacing sounding-board at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. An eloquent divine was in the pulpit. 
“Pardon me—who is the preacher?” whispered a 
newcomer. “Canon Liddon,” was the whispered 
reply ; imperfectly caught, perhaps—perhaps not; at 
all events, the inquirer rejoined, “ Yes, I see he’s got 
the lid on; but what’s his name?” I never did hold 
with profane jesting. 


* * * * 


A few notabilia of the City churches are worth 
recalling. At the church (but not the present build- 
ing) of St. Edmund the King and Martyr, Lombard 
Street, was buried in 1653 John Shute, author of “ The 
First and Chief Groundes of Architecture.” Inigo 
Jones was buried, in 1652, at the church of St. Benet, 
Paul’s Wharf, which is now a Welsh church. It is a 
very decent if rather curious bit of brickwork, with 
swags thereon. Inigo’s monument perished in the 
Great Fire, and Wren has been mildly reproached for 
failing to ‘renew it: “I could wish,” writes Peter 
Cunningham, “that Wren, in rebuilding the church, 
had rebuilt the monument.” Peter has my suffrages. 
Sir John Vanbrugh was buried,- in 1726, at St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, wherein is the finest of all 
Wren’s interiors. William Faithorne, the engraver, 
was buried, in 1691, at St. Anne’s. Blackfriars. Hans 
Holbein is said to have been buried at the church of St. 
Katherine Cree, Leadenhall Street. The design of this 
church—a mixture of Classic and Gothic—is attributed 
—on rather slender evidence, I believe—to Inigo 
Jones. I vote for Jones. There is in this very interest- 
ing hybrid a sort of bravado that suggests the Jones 
touch. 

DIOGENES. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT (OF) THE ENGEISHS Vitis eis 


BY PROFESSOR S. D. ADSHEAD, M.A., F.R.1I.B.A. 


(Concluded from page 237, No. 1195.) 


A Typical Saxon Village. 


S already stated, the village would be made up of a 
manor house with its home farm, the demesne 
probably consisting of about 500 acres. Cluster- 

ing near by or straggling along an unkempt lane 
would be the farmhouses of the villaines, and closer 
together in groups would be the cottages of the 
cottier class. !mmediately outside would be the yard 
lands of the villaines, the few acres of the cottiers, 
the meadows, and the open fields. There might be 
six or ten villaines (these are average numbers), each 
of whom would hold about thirty acres in the arable 
land. These acres would not be separate, but would 
consist of separate acre, and _ half-acre, strips, 
scattered all over the arable area, and inherited from 
father to son. In this area would also be a few 
strips, sometimes amounting to five acres, held by 
each cottier. The arable land was cultivated on the 
three years’ system. Then there was the Lammas 
land set aside for hay, which was common after the 
hay harvest had been gathered on Lammas Day. 
Away outside would be the woods, wastes, and 
common land, common to all, but marked off 
roughly as included in the manor or tun. Whilst 
the villaine rendered service to his lord, practically 
the whole time of the cottier would be in service 
under the villaine. Of the cottier class were the 
ploughmen, shepherds, goatherds, etc. 

Village disputes would be settled in the Moot 
Hall or Hall of the manor, or in early times under 
the village tree. Then we must not omit to mention 
the cow common and poultry run, the elementary 
village green. 


Moot Hall and Church. 

But we have said nothing of the church. The 
priest in early Saxon times was an educated free- 
man, who himself farmed and assisted at all village 
functions. He was a dependent of the lord of the 
manor, and his church was owned by my lord. 
During Saxon times he was essentially a farmer, 
and his church, as well as being used for religious 
service, is said to have been used for the folk 
plays and all sorts of social gatherings. 

Now this is the typical village of England in late 
Saxon times; but, with such a mixture of races as 
Danes, Celts, and Jutes, and civilising influences 
like the Roman; it must not be supposed that the 
system was universal throughout England. As has 
been mentioned, there were free villages, villages 
presided over by free men, holding only allegiance 
to kings, and, as may be supposed, there were 
villages where a certain few of the villainery were 
little less influential than the lord. Such men were 
called sochmannz, found chiefly in the Danish dis- 
tricts, also in certain manors there were villaines 
who, as well as holding their yard lands, held 
pieces of land in the demesne itself, for which, as 
tenants in chief, they paid rent in money or kind. 


Ancient Village Life. 

One can see how full of interest was village life 
in these Saxon times. Each villager was sure of his 
lot, he had his own garden and agricultural strip, 
he had free access to the open land, where he could 
gather wood, fish, or, with certain restrictions, hunt 
game. He had his holy days and the days when 
the whole of the village proceeded to the market 


* Conclusion of the second of a series of six lectures nw being delivered 
at University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.1), on Tuesdays at 5 p.m. 


town and the fair. He had his political int 
also, for if not always participating in the ma 
ment of the village he had at least a seat i 
gallery, and was in intimate relation with all 
was going on. . 


Norman England. 


By the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the ; 
ence of the Church had spread, and now the p 
originally entirely dependent on the lord, ho, 
much more influential position, and my lord 
very often an absentee. 

Many new manors were erected by the Non 
and old ones taken over by lords of Normans 

England becoming more closely organ 
national taxation was definitely established, an| 
manor became in a sense a Royal holding r; 
than an independent entity. Bishops would, 
numbers of manors. The manors of the Bisho 
Winchester at East Meon, Hampshire, had fi 
villages and 24,000 acres of land within its | 
daries. :| 

Now the village quarrel, originally settled 1 
village, was a subject of perquisites if taken t( 
hundred moot, and the informal village market! 
came subject to strict supervision and the ex 
tion of tolls. | 

The rule of restriction by which no villager) 
allowed to depart became more severe. © ]}} 
evaded lord and bailiff and slipped away to we 
along green lanes or in forest glades. 


Rise of Trade Crafts. | 

The nobles, enriched by taxation, moved ¢ 
with glittering retinue. Pedlars, musicians, 
beggars tramped from fair to fair. Towns gre 
number and importance, and whilst the handic! 
of the village were supplanted by the trade «@ 
of the town, towns became more and more d 
dent upon the village for their food. 
This great change in the conditions of servi 
the agricultural classes was suddenly, in the 
349, augmented by the depredations of the |: 
plague, and whilst in some cases it swept awa’ 
populations of whole villages it left others all) 
the country wrecked and depleted. The sho 
of labour that followed produced a rapid 1} 
wages, which was quickly answered by the pa} 
of the Statute of Labourers, an Act creating } 
mum wage, resulting at the end of the fourté 
century in a great peasant revolt. It wast 
these conditions that arable land was turned ov 
sheep farming and the introduction into the vi! 
of industries such as the manufacture of cloth. | 


Development of Enclosures. 7 

It was during the fifteenth century that the ¢ 
lopment of the system of enclosure first bed 
serious, no doubt encouraged by the eager inte} 
in the ownership of land now for the first time 
cised by a new class of prospective landli 
lawyers, and merchants from the towns. 
sure took place in three ways—(1) by dell 
agreement, (2) by gradual adjustment; and (3 
appropriation; and thus we get the first appeal! 
of convertible farming, whereby the farmer, 
of cultivating a multitudinous number of stn 
virgates scattered all over the arable area, ha 
holding consolidated into six fields. One can eas! 
how in succeeding centuries the holding of the‘ 


sant became more and more precarious, and how 
rradually became the landless labourer on the 


-om now onwards the history of the village as a 
al community is one of loss of intimacy and part- 
hip between the lord of the manor and _ his 
ntry, he at the same time strengthening his 
ly legal hold on his land, and it is easy to see 
the dissensions that set in amongst the labour- 
classes led, on the one hand, to food riots and 
ration to the towns, and, on the other hand, to 
Istering up of the paternal interest of the squire 
uch acts of benevolence as the founding of alms- 
yes and the institution by Act of Parliament of 
is of relief of a charitable kind. 


Increase in Travelling. 
ae seventeenth century saw an important in- 
se in travelling and a completely new face put 
nose villages that lay in the way of main roads, 
whilst it was not until the middle of the 
teenth century that England saw that important 
cle the stage coach, it was during the seven- 
th that the packhorse gave way to the wagon, 
we get an added importance to the village inn. 
ae King’s court was in early times billeted on 
inhabitants. The King himself would be re- 
sd in a neighbouring monastery, and so would 
great lord, also their retinue, in which case 
mmodation would be found for them in the 
astic guest house, often outside the walls of the 
al monastery. The monastic guest house would 
be the night refuge of poor travellers, wander- 
scholars, pilgrims, and such like. 


| Inns and Alehouses. 
erchants and professional travellers would, as 
le, seek accommodation in the inns. These 
dseem to have been numerous if not very 
rious, or even always very clean. 
the earlier centuries they were often mere cara- 
erais, where nothing except bare shelter was 
d. In these days travellers carried their own 
. But later the innkeepers on the main roads 
me substantial people. There was much going 
id fro, and a regular service of horses seems to 
been established between important towns. In 
scription of a journey along the North Road in 
_ there seem to have been inns at regular intervals. 
here there were no inns, the smallest village 
certainly contain an alehouse, where the 
al traveller would slake his thirst. This was 
cated by a pole or post, called an Ale Stick, 
_the end of which hung a bunch of bush or ivy, 
ant sacred to Bacchus. Apparently these ale- 
es were kept by women, notorious for their -dis- 
‘st dealings. These places are described as being 
often the scenes of the quarrels of drunken 
ants and the revels of disreputable characters, 
Male and female. The respectable traveller 
d guench his thirst and pass on. 
ns in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries became 
t fitted in their accommodation, though still little 
a than the Spanish fosada as described so 
‘tely and contemptuously by George Borrow in his 
+ The Bible in Spain.” 
the middle ages there was always a distinction 
een an inn which lodges and entertains travellers 
a common alehouse which sells ale to all-comers. 
the London inns, such as Staple Inn, etc., which, 
> simply lodging-houses. were probably the pro- 
‘ors of the modern hotel. | 
Was in the middle of the seventeenth century 
with the Act of Nonconformity, Quakers, Inde- 
ents, and Baptists each vied with one another 
tting up their respective tabernacles in villages, 
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as well as in the larger towns. The result on the 
social structure of the village was loss of influence 
of the parson and a closer relation between parson 
and squire. 


The Modern Village. 

We now come to that period which connects 
the Stuart village with the village of to-day. The 
general appearance of the village is not much 
changed except that during the reigns of the Georges, 
in the case of the more progressive villages, many of 
the old thatched and casemented cottages left derelict 
by the decrepit labourer have given place to others of 
squarer proportions that are sashed and tiled. Where 
such changes are noticeable it is not always the farmer 
or squire who has undertaken this, but tradesmen and 
interlopers who have established themselves in the 
village that is now, in many cases, taking on the 
appearance of the town. 


The Rise of Industrialism. 

It was during the eighteenth century that the old 
village industries and older crafts decayed, to give 
place to the more economic methods of the factories 
in the rising towns. It was during the end of the 
eighteenth and the commencement of the nineteenth 
century that villages having mineral resources or lying 
in the direct line of trade routes, rapidly developed 
into manufacturing towns, and whilst this was going 
on on the one hand and the property of the village was 
being acquired by a manufacturing class on the other 
hand, in the more secluded villages of England enclo- 
sure still proceeds, and the labourer is still further 
trodden down. 

Enclosive Acts. 

In such rural districts, at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, enclosures and open fields were 
still found side by side. It was a transitional period. 
Enclosed fields were now worked for the most part by 
the successful farmers, who employed hired labour ; 
the open fields by a class who had withstood the 
oppression of ages—the cottiers, or the less successful 
of the farmer class. There were also now squatters, 
who had been allowed to erect cottages on the com- 
mons as labourers, and who were gradually acquiring 
rights. But there was a widespread demand for 
enclosure to meet the requirements of a more scientific 
method of agriculture, so the political cry ran. Asa 
result this caused, between the eighteenth and the 
middle of the nineteenth centuries. the passing of some 
four thousand special Acts of Parliament for the con- 
solidation of tenancies, and incidentally to enclose 
common land. There is no doubt that the reform was 
a good one, getting rid of, as it did, an enormous 
amount of entanglement between the arable holdings 
of small farms, but, used as a pretext for enclosing the 
commons, wastes, and pastures, it was one of the worst 
and most cruel series of Acts that the country has ever 
passed, eventually resulting, as it did, in the ruination 
of many thousands of poor families by dispossessing 
them of their common rights. 

It is outside the purport of our inquiry to consider 
further the type of village which, losing its village 
character, rapidly developed the character of a manu- 
facturing town, except to point out, and this 1s 
important, that the classes who make up the manu- 
facturing towns of the nineteenth century are not the 
classes who made up the medieval city or even the 
eighteenth century market town, consisting, as they 
did, of professional men, tradesmen, and independent 
artisans. The manufacturing town, on the other 
hand, is in its social structure an eighteenth-century 
village, except that the squire is now manufacturer and 
the labourer a factory hand. 

It is my intention in my next lecture to inquire into 
the evolution of the industrial village—to-day one of 
the most important sections of the social structure. 
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CORRESRONDENGE: 


RILB.A. National Housing Competztion. 

Sirs,—The attention of the Council of the Insti- 
tute has been drawn to criticism of the conditions of 
the competition for working-class houses initiated by 
the R.I.B.A. on the ground that such conditions are 
in contravention of the Regulations for the Conduct 
of Architectural Competitions, inasmuch as no under- 
taking is given that the successful architect shall be 
employed to carry out the work. 

I am directed by the Council to call attention to 
the following facts :— 

1. The Local Government. Board invited the 
R.I.B.A. to co-operate in the housing scheme by pro- 
viding the best typical plans for cottages, which 
might be issued as a guide to Local Authorities and 
others in charge of housing schemes, to be used as 
instructions to the architects to be employed by them. 
An adequate sum of money is to be allotted as pay- 
ment for these plans. 

2. The Council consider that they have acted in the 
best interests of architecture in acceding to this 
request. They considered that the best way of pro- 
curing the designs was by means of a public competi- 
tion, rather than by instructing a few architects to 
prepare them, especially in view of the fact that the 
great majority of architects are at present debarred 
from the practice of their profession. 

3. Particulars of the designs asked for have been 
carefully prepared, so that there should be no like- 
lihood of their being used other than as types show- 
ing the kind of houses that are required. The designs 
do not cover or provide for the varying conditions 
which will present themselves in actual housing 
schemes, nor do they touch the matter of lay-out, a 
very important part of the architect’s functions. 
Moreover, it is the intention that a competent archi- 
tect shall be employed in every scheme that may be 
initiated by public authorities. 

4. The payment offered to the authors of the 
successful designs is adequate to cover the excep- 
tional conditions. 

5. If the present competition had carried with it 
the commission for execution of housing schemes all 
architects now on Service would have been precluded 
from taking part in such work when they are released 
from the Colours. 

6. The entire circumstances are quite exceptional, 
and the Council see no objection to members taking 
part in the competition. 

T am, Sirs, Your Obedient Servant, 
G. NORTHOVER, 
On behalf of the Secretary. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


Architectural Association Bureau and Drawing 
Office. 

SIRS,--Some time ago you were good enough to give 
publicity in your columns to the Association’s scheme 
for assisting members of the architectural profession 
on their discharge from the Army. One of the pro- 
posals outlined was the establishment of a drawing 
office, in which men upon their discharge would find 
employment, until such time as they could obtam 
permanent work, and in which an opportunity would 
be afforded to those not physically fit to take up 
employment elsewhere, of working. under circum- 
stances specially arranged to meet their requirements. 

I am now writing to inform you that the drawing 
office is established, and whilst fully aware that work 
in the architectural profession is scarce at the present 
time, I shall be very grateful to any architect who can 
send work to the office to be done. Any type of 


drawing can be undertaken, and assistants can be sent 


out to architects’ offices for temporary work. |] am) 
the office will commend itself to the profession, | 
that its existence has only to be known to ensu 
receiving sufficient support to make it a success, | 
I would also draw attention to the fact that 
Architectural Association Bureau is most anxior 
help any member of the profession, being discha 
from the Army, in matters connected with his retu 
civil life, and that special arrangements are } 
made in the schools to re-train and assist those } 
military service has rendered this necessary. 
Through the bureau, many discharged soldiers 
been helped in various ways, and it is hopec 
others requiring assistance will not hesitate to 1 
their needs known. 4 
F. R. YERBURY, Secretat 


35, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. | 
THE PLATES. BP 


Alterations to No, 22, Conduit Street, London 
HE premises comprising No. 22, Conduit St 
and No. 32a, George Street, Hanover sy 

were acquired some time ago by Mr. R. 
Phillips, estate agent and auctioneer, late of — 
Bond Street, who has carried out extensive altera’) 
and decorations in order to adapt the premises tc 
special requirements of his business. The gre 
floor and basement have been entirely re-arrange 
follows: From the entrance hall on the Conduit $ 
front access is had to a large gallery or reception si 
18 ft. 6 in. wide by 50 ft. deep, with a clients’ telep]| 
room adjacent. At the end of this salon is a a 
corridor, from which is entered the principal’s pri 
office, 13 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft., and six other rooms as of 
with private lavatory and cloak accommodation, | 
a staff staircase to upper portion in rear. Over 
are arranged three special typists’ rooms (sound-pi; 
and the staff lavatories and’ cloak rooms. The }) 
to Conduit Street is carried out in Portland stone, | 
bronze bay windows and wrought-iron balconettes! 
railings, and iron casements to the windows al 
These were carried out by the General Iron Fou 
Co. Messrs. Taperell and Haase were the archit( 


Decorations at Deysbrook, near Liverpool. | 
Deysbrook, West Derby, near Liverpool, was | 
in the ’forties for the Blundell family, but is nowa 
valescent hospital for children from the West D! 
Workhouse. The commission for the Deysbi 
decorations was obtained for Stevens in 1847 by! 
L. W. Collmarnn. With the architectural part ol) 
interior Stevens had nothing to do. “The ro! 
Mr. Stannus relates, “were wanted for a special ! 
pose at a given time. Mr. Collmann had givena | 
notice, and when the time drew near became | 
anxious. To all his reminders Stevens returned! 
answer, ‘They will be ready.’ There remained } 
than a fortnight, and Collmann was in despair. 1 
Stevens arrived with a carpet bag, a small portfoll 
sketches, and a colour-box, and executed the dec 
tions in something less than one day each. Thev¥ 
sketched on the walls in red chalk and thinly pai 
in Parris’s Medium, without models of any kind.” | 
illustration reproduced on one of the plates in this it 
shows a detail over the chimneypiece in the [al 
drawing-room. In the roundel is “ Minerva” | 
her owl. 


The Salon, Blenheim Patace. . 

Typical of its generation, when immense apartm} 
were the dominating feature of all the §) 
“Palladian” mansions throughout the country, | 
salon at Blenheim is not perhaps the most excel! 
example of its kind. It is interesting, however 
being typical of the peculiar taste prevalent m 
rather degenerate period to which it belongs. 


ay a * 
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i 
jiterim report has been prepared by 
e Technical Conference set up by 
ional Housing and Town Planning 
( to consider and report on various 
(is which are likely to present them- 
yor solution in regard to housing 
jm-planning action at the close of 
i and more especially the following 
(1) The methods by which the best 
and site plans can be secured for 
schemes to be carried into effect 
lose of the war in both urban and 
yeas. (2) The provision of work- 
jutions of technical difficulties aris- 
yregard to: (a) The shortage of 
}s (and more especially timber), 
juch shortage is due to the abnormal 
ii which will arise at the close of the 
| the economical adoption and use 
jing construction of new materials 
\forms of materials; (c) the substi- 
ff materials in construction—e.g., 
titution of concrete for timber in 
Wists, etc.; (3) The provision of 
laving appliances in the equipment 
hes; (4) the provision of useful 
jiities for experiment; (5) the 
jit of the scope and possibilities of 
\-andarisation in the prodiuction of 
{mt parts ; (6) the statement of the 
!m which the bye-laws .usually in 
tn in (a) urban and (b) rural areas 
lye amended in order to permit of 
ition of new ideas in building con- 
Wis (7) methods by which the 
Iylanning of those areas in which 
}-War housing schemes to be 
(nto effect can be secured—includ- 
relaxation of conditions as to road 
_ residential roads. 
jwembers of the Conference have 
) the basis of their inquiries some 
yestimate as to the number of 
jor the working classes likely to be 
the financial assistance of thé 


n the year following the close 
War, and 
for England 

‘d by 


the figure of 


and Wales, 
President of 


the the 


CHT 
lh. 


, 
Ey 


cit 


Local Government Board—the Right 
Hon. W. Hayes Fisher, M.P.—in a speech 
delivered at Manchester on November 6, 
1917, has been adopted. The members of 
the Conference have, to give still further 
clearness to their inquiries. assumed that 
these houses will, approximately, be dis- 
tributed as follows: Urban areas, 200,000 ; 
rural areas, 100,000. These figures apply 
only to England and Wales, and do not 
include estimates as to the number of 
houses which should be built to meet the 
undoubtedly grave and pressing housing 
needs of Scotland. 

With regard to this estimate for Eng- 
land and Wales of 300,000, the members 
of the Conference desire to emphasise the 
fact that the building of this number of 
houses will not do more than make un for 
the shortage of the sunply of new houses 
directly due to the cessation of building 
activity during the war itself, and will 
leave untouched the general housing ques- 
tion, with all that this means with regard 
to sanitation, etc. 

The members of the Conference are 
satisfied that if 300,000 houses are to be 
erected in one year, the organising ability 
and energy of at least one-half of the em- 
ployers in the building trade will be 
needed, and the labour of not fewer than 
400,000 workmen will be required for the 
accomplishment of the task. The same 
proportion apphes to the subsidiary 
trades engaged in the production of 
building materials, for at least one-half of 
the productive energy available in normal 
times will be needed to supply the mate- 
rials to build these houses. 

It is urged that the houses should not 
only be designed with a high measure of 
skill, but should also be executed in a 
substantial manner under most careful 
supervision. “They should also mark a 
clear advance on the type of houses built 
for the working classes in the period pre- 
ceding the war. It is desired to empha- 
sise the fact that it will be necessary at 
the close of the war to ask the tenants of 
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DUSING AND TOWN PLANNING AT THE CLOSE OF THE WAR. 


the new houses to pay higher rents than 
those current before the war.. For this 
reason, if for no other, the new houses 
must be made so attractive as to secure 
that they shall be fully in demand and be 
regarded by those living in them as pos- 
sessing valuable amenities well worth the 
extra rent charged. Given the exercise of 
architectural skill in designing, the cost 
of a well-designed and well-planned cot- 
tage need not be substantially greater 
than that of the “brick box” in a row 
built abutting on the street. 

With regard to detailed points in con- 
struction, local authorities are urged to 
insist that in all plans adopted by them 
the following clear points in good cottage 
building shall be observed: 

(1) The houses should be broad—rather 
than deep—in order to secure that all the 
rooms shall have ample light. (2) Back 
extensions are better avoided, andi all the 
rooms should be brought under the main 
roof. (3) Three bedrooms should be pro- 
vided in all the new houses. (4) The 
houses should, as a rule, be provided with 
parlours. (5) Each house should have a 
bath, with provision for hot-water supply, 
either in a separate bathroom or in the 
scullery. (6) Ample window space should 
be given, and the windows should be car- 
ried as near to the ceiling as possible. (7) 
Where the bye-laws do not already 
demand it, an impervious layer of con- 
crete, or other approved impervious mate- 
rial, should be laid under all floors to 
prevent damp rising, and a proper damp- 
proof course should be nrovided to all 
walls. (8) The level of the ground floor 
of the house should be above the level of 
the ground immediately surrounding it. 
(9) The assistance of women with close 
knowledge of household economy should 
be sought in regard to details of interior 
construction, such as the design of the 
stairs, the provision of cunboards, larders 
and storage accommodation. 

We hove to find room in a future issue 
for further extracts from this report. 
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HE-—following particulars are taken 
from the current issue of the 


<“R--b= Journal’: 
Killed in Action. 


Atkinson, Lance-Corpl. Beaumont E., 
Middlesex Regiment, Licentiate. Killed 
in action on September 23. 

Tucker, Arthur Haines, Royal Sussex 


Regiment, Licentiate. Killed in action. 


Brundle, Lieut. (acting Capt.) Henry Car- 
leton, Lancashire Fusiliers, Probationer. 
Killed in action on October 9. 

Lieut. Brundle was killed while leading 
his company into the Bulgar trenches. He 
was a pupil of Mr. A. Heron Ryan-Teni- 
son :(F.), who-<writes: (7 71) have Slost =a 
faithful friend and a man I could trust.”’ 
His colonel and brother-officers and chap- 
lain speak equally highly of him. 


Members’ Sons. 

Adams, Tieutwhee b. Row RoE Ace Kalled 
in action. Aged twenty. Son of Mr. H. 
Percy Adams (F.). 

Mr. Adams’s elder son, Capt. Cecil 
Adams, R.E., one of the first to get a Mili- 
tary Cross for gallantry in the field, was 
badly shell-shocked, and is now filling the 
appointment of military instructor to the 
Canadian Military Academy at Ontario. 


Crow, Pte. Arthur Arnold, Essex Regi- 
ment, formerly of the Artists’ Corps and 
Captain of the Loyal North Lancasbire 
Regiment. Killed in action. Elder son 
of Mr. Arthur Crow (F.) 

Capt. Crow in July, 1916. had to resign 
his commission in. the Loyal North Lanca- 
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shires on account of ill-health. Recover- 
ing, he found he could not regain his rank 
without abandoning the prospect of foreign 
service. He therefore preferred to enlist 
in the Essex Regiment as a private. 


Military Honours. 

Howitt, Lieut.-Col. T. Cecil, Leicester- 
shire Regiment (Associate, 1911), has 
been awarded the D.S.O. 

The official report states: ‘‘ In Flanders, 
early in October, Major Howitt com- 
manded a battalion in the field with the 
utmost gallantry. Supporting the front- 
line troops his battalion assisted in repuls- 
ing five hostile counter-attacks. He then 
took over command of another battalion 
in addition, and held on to the position 
until relieved. He was very slightly 
wounded on the day prior to the attack.”’ 
He has since been promoted  Lieut.- 
Colonel. 

Woollatt, 2nd Lieut. John, R.E., of Bee- 
ston (Associate, 1910). Awarded the 
Military Cross. 
2nd Lieut. Woollatt joined the the Royal 

Engineers in June 1916, and, ‘after training 

at Newark, received his commission and 

went to France in December, 1916, where 
he was attached to the 79th Field Com- 
pany. He was severely wounded at Ypres 
on August 8, 1917, and is now in Horton, 
County of London, War Hospital. 


Serving with the Forces. 
Intimation has been received that the 
following are serving, bringing the total 
to 78 Fellows, 833 Associates, 331 Licen- 
tiates, and 299 Students: 


(See pages 251 and 252.) 


RICHARD HENDERSON. ARCHITECT. 


1947 


: 


FELLOW. 


Allen, J. Gordon, 2nd Lieut., R.E 
the Artists). 


ASSOCIATE. 
Jenkins, W. D., Sergt.-Major, R.] 


LICENTIATE. 


Finn, H.. Roy Gieutss Roi Jc 
sapper in July, 1916; given com 
in January, 1917. 


STUDENT. 
Pite, Horace V. W. (son of Mr.j 
Pite (F.), Hampsnire Regiment. | 


Promotions. 


Quirke, Lieut. W. Dathy (Al® 
tain, R.E. 
Solomon, H. (A.), to 2nd Lieut., — 


An Architect Inventor of a Cork, 


- Submarines. 

Deserving place in this record 
name’ of Mr. W. Henry Bailey 
Manchester, who claims to have so 


problem of destroying the immut 


invention of certain’ alteration 
adaptations to -destroyers, 
vision of accessory means for cott 
submarine attacks. In honour ofi 
vention, which was inspired as ar 
the ‘* Lusitania ”’ atrocity, Mr. Ba 


Inventors. 
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ODERN MOTOR WORKS, 
GLASGOW. » 


J's building is devoted to the construc- 
nof bodies for vehicles—principally 
cars and vans. The following accom- 
tion is provided : Ground floor, offices, 
and receiving store; first floor, 
carpenters’ 


and 


varnishing shops. In anticipation of 
future development, allowance has been 
made for the use of the roof as a floor. 
The angle features above the cornice level 
are already utilised as rooms for storage 
purposes. 

As may be seen from the plan repro- 
duced below, access from floor to floor is 


amply provided for by two staircases and 


a lift, the latter being used for the raising 


1917. 251 
The building is constructed of reinforced 
concrete throughout on the Kahn system 
designed by the Trussed Concrete Steel 
Co., Ltd., of Caxton House, Westminster. 
The construction may be studied from the 
drawings shown on this page and from the 
details and sections of beams and column 
foundations reproduced on page 252. The 
architect was Mr. Richard Henderson, and 
the contractors were 


ig Messrs. Stevenson 
is shop; second floor, painting and and lowering of large motors and vans. and Co., of Glasgow. 
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PARKS’S MOTOR WORKS, GLASGOW. 


General Pian. 


Scale of Feer 


RICHARD HENDERSON, ARCHITECT. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Change of Address. 


Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, F.R.I.B.A., has 
moved his offices from 28, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W., to 10, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, adjoining Sir . John  Soane’s 
Museum, of which he has recently. been 
appointed curator. 


Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
Informal Conference. 


An informal conference on the subject of 
‘“ Unity of the Profession ” will be held at 
the R.I.B.A. this afternoon (Wednesday, 
December 5) at 3 p.m. Professor W. R. 
Lethaby will preside, and Professor F. M. 
Simpson will open the debate. 


White Lead Permtts. 


The Ministry of Munitions’ regulations 
about the use of white lead are the subject 
of a letter addressed to Mr. Churchill by 
the National Painters and Decorators’ 
Joint Council, representing both masters 
and men. They allege that white lead is 
being used all over the country without the 
necessary permit, and that the total 
amount being used would, if equitably dis- 
tributed, be of real service to the trade and 
to property Owners. 


Rebuilding Belgium. 


The new Belgian Government Depart- 
ment, of which M. Paul Hymans, the Bel- 
gian Minister in London, is the chief, will 
have for its object, says Reuter, the co- 
ordination and completion of the work 
already accomplished through private and 
official initiative for studying the problem 
of the economic restoration of Belgium 
and to suggest the measures to be taken in 
order to further its solution. Among other 
things which the new department will study 
are the questions of war indemnities, re- 


equipment of factories, and replenishment ~ 


of stocks. 


Memorial Reredos at King’s College 
Hospital. 
The Bishop of Southwark dedicated, on 
All Saints’ Day, a reredos erected in the 
chapel of King’s College Hospital to the 


Monk, formerly the Sister Matron of the 
Hospital. The reredos, which is the gift 
of many past nurses and friends, has for 
its subject the New Jerusalem (Rev. xx1., 
xxii.), with Christ in glory, the Throne, 
the foundations, and the Tree of Life on 
either side of the river. The work has 
been carried out in ‘‘ opus sectile,”’ 
designed and produced by James Powell 
and Sons, of Whitefriars, in collaboration 
with the architect of the hospital, Mr. 
William A. Pite, F.R.I.B.A. 


Temporary Housing in Cheshire. 


A correspondent of the “ Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph ” states that the chemical firm 
of Brunner, Mond, and Co., Cheshire, 
have adopted a temporary scheme for re- 
lieving the housing shortage to some 
extent. A number of single-storied four- 
roomed dwellings have been erected of 
wood, with corrugated iron roof. Each is 
detached and surrounded with its own little 
“ cabbage-patch,’’ and lets at 3s. 6d. a 
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week. For the single men a larg 

and corrugated iron building has } 
erected, the men being served with m} 
etc., at a low price which just cover} 
cost. These buildings can be erected} 
small cost, and might do much to “«¢ 
on” until more elaborate houses, 
érected. .. | 


3 ‘ 4 
Manchester Wages Increase. 


By an agreement arrived at betwee} 
Manchester, Salford, and District B 
ing Trades Employers’ Association | 
the Manchester Joint Management (hy 
mittee of the Building Trades Opera 
the wages of operatives have beer; 
vanced id. an hour. 7 


The True View of Cottage Buildis, 


In an exceedingly well written artic 
“Country Cottages: The Lost “Ay 
Building,’’ a correspondent of ‘) 
Times” concludes: “ To achieve a }} 
way of building, the first step is tot 
cottage building as the proper field fo 
expression of artistic ideals and not m¢ 
the concern of the speculative build) 
that kind of utilitarian who attemp! 
disguise his materialism under the 5 
of a practical efficiency which he doe 
possess.” 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. foseph Huntley. 


The death has occurred at his resic 
in Rowlandson Terrace, Sunderlanc 
the age of seventy-six, of Mrgjq 
Huntley, a well-known Sunderland but 
and contractor. A native of Wot 
Northumberland, he went to Sundei 
when a young man, and in 1875 he stb 
business as a builder in Rudland Terk 
and later established the flourishings 
cern of the Villette Joinery Works, a} 
ness which he conducted practically 1 
the time of his~ death. Mr. Hull 
carried out many large building cont) 
and erected a considerable numb 
houses. He was a prominent memb 
the Sunderland Master Builders’ Fel 
tion. . | 
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bef! ff Secordgry Beam 


Details and Section Beams. 


RICHARD HENDERSON, ARCHITECT. 
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SALON, 


VIEW IN 


XXXI]].—BLENHEIM PALACE, WOODSTOCK, OXFORDSHIRE : 


SIR JOHN VANBRUGH, ARCHITECT, 


MONUMENTAL ARCHITECTURE (SERIES II.). 
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TAPERELL AND HAASE, ARCHITECTS. 
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CURRENT ARCHITECTURE (SERIES IV.). 


TAPERELL AND HAASE, ARCHITECTS, 
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3UY NATIONAL WAR’ BONDS. 


rtaculars may be obtained from any Money 
r Post Office, your bankers, or the National 
Savings Committee, Salisbury Square, Fleet 
ON 

TENTION may be drawn to the supplemen- 
tary particulars which have been issued by the 
R.1J.B.A. in response to questions by intending 
etitors. Of these addenda, which are printed on 
r page of the present issue, the most noteworthy 
- extension of time for sending in the designs, 
ity 31, 1918, being the date now adopted, 
ently at the request of competitors. It is no 
a judicious postponement, whether in considera- 
if the time that is apt to run to waste during the 
ening Christmas holidays, or of the occasional 
5 in transmission that are inevitable supposing 
iurchitects on war service abroad are competing, 
: trust they are—their case is perhaps contem- 
1in the decision that the drawings are not to be 
ted on strainers; while any difficulty that may 
from the regulation immediately following—that 
ink is to be used—may be overcome by the 
y offices of some friend at home, who, through the 
sion of the date, will have the greater opportunity 
king-in the pencilled designs. Three other points 
nay be commended are—(1) that a w.c. may not 
iced in a bathroom nor entered from the scullery ; 
iat the author of a premiated design may make 
fit in his own practice ; and (3) that the assessors 
the option of recommending further premiums to 
ns of merit, or of according them honourable 
on. With respect to (1), no observation should 
scessary but for the unfortunate fact that the 
y objectionable arrangement it condemns was 
sly very common; (2) is mere justice—it would 
been most galling for the author of a premiated 
n to find himself debarred from using it, and any 
exclusion would have been inconsistent with the 
t and spirit of the competition; (3) should cer- 
‘have the effect of increasing the number of- 
nts and of augmenting greatly the supply of 
ns available for guidance and imitation. These 
ementary conditions are all to the good, and 
d certainly tend to make the competition .the 
lete success we all hope that it will be. 

% * * * 


correspondent whose letter appears on a subse- 
‘page suggests a variation in the R.I.B.A. condi- 
for the national housing competition. He thinks 
t would be an improvement to have separate 
etitions for the design of elevations, for plans, and 
iethods and materials of construction. There is 
to be said in favour of this sub-division, and much 
‘stit, but in a brief note it is impossible to go into 
ibject‘exhaustively. Briefly, we may say at once 
this appears to us to be one of the innumerable 
tes that are apt to lose much of their virtue in the 
ss of reducing them to practice. Specialisation 
°s drawbacks as well as its advantages, and is 
’ overdone, and one is very doubtful whether its 
®r application to architecture is either practicable 
sirable. It is incontestable that a man who is 
at designing elevations may be weak in planning, 
‘ice versa, and that either or both may possess less 
‘ledge of construction than another who has a 


| 


particular bent in that direction; but the “compleat 


architect ” 1s as well equipped all round as the sound 
“general practitioner” always is, and we cannot 
think that the R.I.B.A. would be well advised either on 
this occasion or on general principles to encourage the 
specialisation suggested. If a student is markedly 
better in one department than in another, that is surely 
a reason why he should be exhorted to aim at a more 
symmetrical development of his powers, because he will 
most often be called upon to be self-dependent, ana 
because a building should be an organic whole, one 
part of it growing out of another rather than being 
patched on to it by another hand. 


* * * % 


But the strength of our correspondent’s case rests on 
the exceptional character of the housing emergency, 
on the undoubted fact that competitions often produce 
designs that are admirable in the elevation but deplor- 
able in the plan, or vice versa, and on the reasonable 
supposition that there are many specialists who, know- 
ing much about construction and materials, have so 
little skill in design that they would refrain from enter- 


_ Ing a competition in which dexterity in that depart- 


ment is essential to success. To the extent to which 
they feel this discouragement, their special knowledge 
will be lost to us, and our correspondent may fairly 
count this as a flaw in a competition that should search 
out from all sources the most fruitful ideas available. 
While, therefore, we do not much like the idea of 
separate competitions for elevations and plans, we 
think that it might be desirable to arrange a supple- 
mentary competition in which prizes should be offered 
for the best methods of constructing the houses from 
the selected designs. Such a competition should be 
prolific in new ideas, and would be the most effectual 
means of bringing them to light. It might be made a 
very practical competition. Money would be well 
spent in building houses on the methods and of the 
materials advocated, the final awards being made “on, 
in, or about” the actual buildings. It would be an 
expensive undertaking, but would be well worth while. 
A national housing competition, conducted by the 
Royal Institute at the request of the Government, 
should be, we agree with our correspondent, a model 
of its kind, and should be carried out in the grand 
manner. 


* * * * 


Mr. Halsey Ricardo, in a letter to “The Times,” 
deprecates the assumption he gathered from an article 
in that paper (“Country Cottages: the Lost Art of 
Building”) that architects consider it beneath their 
dignity to build cottages ; and he says that no architect 
will admit that “to build good cottages no great educa- 
tion is needed, or great knowledge.” He does well to 
contradict these unveracious traditions, which, one 
suspects, owe their vitality to persistent and not 
altogether disinterested effort to sustain them. Too 
many small houses—not merely cottages—are built 
independently of the architect, with results, inside and 
outside, that are simply deplorable. And the profes- 
sion gets the blame for the ugliness, inconvenience, 
and general unhealthiness, of dwellings with which it 
had nothing whatever to do. Even Mr. Sidney Webb 
said that “it was a reproach to the architectural profes- 
sion whenever they saw a house badly built, and it was 
a reproach to the architectural profession that any town 
in the kingdom should be badly laid out.” He did not 
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mean, we take it, that the profession did either the bad 
building or the bad laying out, but that the profession 
had been lax and timid in failing to act on the realisa- 
tion that prevention of these things was a part of its 
function. Mr. Webb knows well enough that the 
responsibility with which he seeks to saddle us is 
moral; he would fain have us rise to a higher concep- 
tion of the duties of citizenship, to which professional 
skill and thorough organisation should be made tribu- 
tary. To put the matter baldly, we ought not to allow 
these things to go by default; nor meekly to leave 
uncorrected such fallacies as those to which Mr. 
Ricardo has drawn attention. 


* ok 3 


We commented rather fully last week on Mr. Sidney 
Webb’s very pithy address at the Institute, but one 
or two further observations suggest themselves. 
A very large question was opened ‘by his remarks 
on the right of a profession to prescribe the 
conditions of entry to it. That may be taken as 
primarily an oblique reference to the question of regis- 
tration, and it involves several related subjects, such 
as education and technical training. It would be 
dangerous to invest any profession with complete 
control over such matters, because this power might 
be used selfishly, with detriment to some other pro- 
fession or to the community. It would be invidious— 
and is unnecessary—to specify professions, or “close 
corporations,” in which this abuse 1s manifest ; but it is 
not at all likely that these bad precedents will be 
followed—they are commonly regarded as examples 
for avoidance rather than for imitation. Then, “ The 
professional association ought to regard it as a duty to 
inform the Government of the professional opinion 
upon every kind of act done by it on which the pro- 
fession had a distinct opinion.” And the Government 
ought to listen. But will it? It will, perhaps, if Mr. 
Webb’s further suggestion of a Government pro- 
fessional advisory council in each profession is carried 
out; but we feel by no, means certain on this point. 
Judging from past experience, it would seem rather 
easier and safer for a Government to ignore the advice 
of one of its own departments than to disregard that 
tendered from outside by an independent body. And 
as there is always a tendency for system to become 
mechanical, the net effect of the suggested machinery 
would probably be the perfunctory production of 
advice which would pass regularly and automatically 
straight to the pigeon-holes. Failing advisory councils 
of unprecedented energy and determination, and a 
Government with an uncommonly sensitive conscience, 
the remedy for inattention is clamour—in Parliament 
and in the Press; and to this end the profession ought 
to have its member in the House. A development 
(which may seem grotesque because it is unfamiliar) 
of this idea is that each considerable profession should 
elect its own representative to Parliament. Why not, 
if, as Mr. Webb said, the vocational bond is stronger 
than that of parish, city, or even country? Some such 
scheme of electoral reform would certainly tend to 
make Parliament more truly representative, and would 
provide the Government with a band of experts always 
at hand for free consultation. 

* cS * * 


Towards the close of his address, Mr. Webb 
explained the neglect of architecture in the dwellings 
of the poor. “Practically all the professions began as 
a body-service to the rich; they had developed out of 
that to become the servants of the community, but 
they had not yet managed to make their service 
available for the whole of the community.” Archi- 
tecture was a luxury for the rich. Now, surely, the 
view is broadening, It is not as if the poor were the 
only sufferers from the ugliness of their houses. Rich 
persons cannot always avoid ugly and mean streets, 
and still less can they avoid the ugly and mean 


characters which such streets produce. _ Insaj 
areas were swept away when it was clearly recog; 
that they were a menace to the health of the | 
community. Ugliness and meanness are an eX 
formidable menace, but this is less plainly discen) 
moral effects being less comprehensible than thes} 
are physical and palpable. But while the j 
are deaf to the appeal for beauty gua be 
or even for amenity as such, they may} 
open to another form of approach. What; 
is was hinted by Mr. Henry T. Hare it 
presidential speech a few weeks ago. Wem st | 
upon the fact that ugly houses foster inefficienc 
even criminality. Mr. Kemp Prossor is proving 
said, the soundness of some of his theories as t! 
curative effects of certain colour schemes ; certain; 
colour schemes having, it may be supposed, the} 
trary effect. If colour is so potent, is form pro} 
without influence? ‘The form, the form alo} 
eloquent.” Mr. Sidney Webb, of course, is not re} 
sible for this development of his remarks. We 1) 
to him to express our admiration of his characte} 
ally frank, free, and philosophical address 
indeed, of his fine career of public service. i 


* ES # «s i 


Camouflage, if it continues to develop at its pi 
rate of progress, will soon have to be classed at 
the fine arts. One may expect to hear of appoint: 
to professorships in it; and the Artists’ Corps m 
even now justifying its title by having in a literal} 
“a brush with the enemy.” Lieutenant J. A 
Smith, of the Engineering Corps of the United % 
Army, gives, in the November issue of the New | 
“ Architectural Record,” which has just come to | 
an interesting account of the gentle art of illustr: 
his fellow-countryman’s line, “ And things are not) 
they seem,” or are not what it is hoped they seem } 
enemy. Naturally he gives away no secrets, but: 
tents himself with a broad outline of the pring 
Camouflage is no new art. It was practised 1 
hepday of the pirates of the Spanish Main, wh 
their quest of “ pieces of eight,” “golden moid 
and other “ properties” of picaresque romance 
disguised their “rakish eraft” to look like inni 
merchantmen; Birnam Wood came to Dunsianél 
camouflage sense, and the wooden horse of Troy\ 
camouflage on the Homeric scale. As Lieut! 
Smith says, camouflage “ differs only in the degr: 
the increased powers of the enemy’s observation, " 
the aeroplane, driven by keen-eyed obser 
equipped with all-seeing cameras, has raised in 
proportion to the vastness and scientific ingenu! 
the war game. The aeroplane has put the third di 
sion into reconnaissance, and the enemy’s eyé, mi 
of being restricted to width and breadth of observ 
now travels in vertical planes, flashing the 
sncredible swiftness of sight.” But the airm 
keep high up out of gunfire range, and it 1s 
possible to make appearances deceitful to 
make the long straight body of a cannon look 
crooked tree trunk, the tents in an encampmen 
the trees in an orchard, and so forth. This, 
is mere child’s play compared with the sce 
that are employed in the disguise of acres of tert| 


Long military roads are screened from obsety 
from above; and large factories are engaged olt 
making the necessary stage properties for const 
whole villages of sham buildings, to screen Ope 
falsify the lay-out, and confuse the landscape; 
has been necessary to re-study form and colour 
the new point of view—to use forms and colours 
will deceive not only the eye but the camera ais") 
this gear” the artist whose painting “looks be 
distance” comes into his own. But is not the Fu 
already an adept at camouflage, the art of ms 
things seem confusingly other than they aret 
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WOR EeeAND THERE’ 


ERE are those who believe, with the late George 
Augustus Sala, that what is once impressed on 
the memory can never be erased from it. Pro- 
's of “the art of never forgetting” are successful 
> degree to which they can assist this natural 
hmenon; and their methods, no matter how 
se they may seem superficially, must depend 
mentally on the skill with which they make facile 
atient’s inherent power to receive and to repro- 
A good memorty is “ wax to receive, and marble 
ain”—as Byron, following Cervantes (perhaps 
imeonscious effort of the memory), said of hearts 
most enamour us”; and one rather suspects that 
tablets of the memory” are somewhat of the 
ster of a gramophone or phonograph record, if we 
due allowance for the tremendous difference 
en a living organism and an inorganic substance. 
Cook had an inkling of this similitude—she was 
ps thinking of the musical box: certainly not of 
ramophone, for she was an Early Victorian— 
she lilted— 


ow cruelly sweet are the echoes that start 
‘hen Memory plays an old tune on the heart! ” 


Cook, with her sugary sentimentality, expressed 
effectually than any of her contemporaries the 
mal spirit of Early Victorian days, and no 
stic interior was complete without her portrait, 
g down approvingly on the wax fruit and woollen 
‘s of an artless but not a heartless generation. 


* * * * 


public memories, I am inclined to think, are 
‘away separately from our private memories, and 
ther less deeply engraven or are more of a 
osest. They seem to be less easily resuscitated ; 
iblic memory being notoriously short. It seems 
generally forgotten, for instance, that State aid 
using is no new thing. It would not surprise me 
m that the germ of the idea was conceived by the 
lwellers; but, to go no farther back than 1913, 
ew of us seem to remember (the war having 
ently driven it—“ out of our heads,” I was going 
, but, remembering Sala, I will substitute “into 
ckground ”) that in March of that year Sir R. L. 
backed by the Unionist Party, brought in a B’ 
sing the establishment of a special department 
Local Government Board to supervise the opera- 
of local authorities under the Housing Acts. 
igh the Bill passed its second reading, it had to 
hhdrawn because the Government of the day 
ed the provision of an annual grant of a million 
g. How the present Government must envy its 
essor the opportunity it so recklessly threw away 
ung off so cheaply! Oh, for the leisure to write 
it a ballade with the burden, “ Our late repent- 
osts us dear”! But perhaps there was a sort of 
nce in refusing to spend millions that were to be 
Tfor the war. Even in March, 1913, somebody 
3 Mr. Blatchford may have seen the war cloud on 
rizon. 


* % * * 


lé Same year a provosal to assist the building of 
ottages by lending money from public funds was 
jected. I am not shedding any tears over either 
ophe. Tinkering preserves in lingering 
emey many an old pot that ought to be 
€d; and now that the pot is past mending we 
eeds get anew one. Housing matters had been 

to go from bad to worse until the need for 
teform became not only obvious but imperative, 
ate aid offered the only way out of the difficulty. 
surse had “broadened slowly down from prece- 


dent to precedent.” Municipalities, being in the midst 
of the famine, were forced to do what little they cou. 
to relieve it. London built some ten thousand tene- 
ments at a cost, roughly speaking, of nearly three 
million pounds, and about the same number of rude 
remarks from the opposition, who thought that the 
tenements should not have cost some three hundred 
pounds each to build, to say nothing of the two million 
and a half spent on clearing insanitary areas. 

ae * * 3 


Other municipalities, notably Birmingham and 
Liverpool, spent rather heroically on housing, the 
former going well on towards two millions of money, 
and the latter having by this time, I suppose, 
exceeded a million. London, Birmingham, and Liver- 
pool very soon discovered that they were housing, not 
the very poor who had been cleared out of the slums, 
but the comparatively well-to-do artisan class. London 
seems disposed to let it go at that, but Liverpool has 
come very near to a solution of the problem of rehous- 
ing¢ the very poor. On Gildart’s Gardens it built a 
number of cottage flats which could be let at a shilling 
a room; but later experiments have been more expen- 
sive, and the corporation has had to recoup itself out of 
the rates. Birmingham could not, apparently, get the 
cost down lower than eighteenpence a room. What 
has always struck me about all this striving for bed- 
rock bottom rents is the pity of it that’ so many 
thousands of persons are unable to pay more than a 
shilling or eighteenpence a week in rent, and that, asa 
direct consequence, there has been much mean build- 
ing. There, indeed, is a large hole in the social sauce- 
pan, and I have always felt that there is no use in 
tinkering with it. As Professor Adshead has said in 
his valuable lectures at University College, we want 
not only more houses, but better houses; and we do 
not want to build down to low wages, but to raise wages 
to the level indicated by the cost of decent housing. 


Housing experts were not slow to diagnose the case. 
One of them wrote, years ago, in accounting for the 
dearth of labourers’ cottages, “ The lowness of wages 
is probably the chief cause, since the small rent which 
it is possible for the labourer to pay offers no tempta- 
tion to the builder.” Philanthror-, has, on the whole, 
tended to complicate the problem rather than to solve 
it. Peabody, Guinness, Sutton, and other trusts, have 
always striven—with very honourable motives, no 
doubt, in spite of the jeers about “philanthropy and 
5 per cent.”—to put their tenements on a paying basis, 
so as neither to pauperise the tenants nor to compete 
unduly with private building enterprise. But, private 
enterprise having been, in one way and another, 
brought to a standstill, the State has been at last forced 
to step in, and to take over popular housing in much the 
same manner and in much the same circumstances as it 
had to take over popular education. It had to make 
elementary education free. To suggest that in process 
of time it will have to make working-class dwellings 
rent-free would be to lapse into cynical humour. Also 
the contention that the workers will never be really 
satisfied until beverages stronger than water are 
delivered to them from the main is too strained an 
effort to push things to a logical conclusion ; but I must 
confess that I am rather enamoured of the idea put 
forward by Mrs. C. S. Peel in her breezy book on “ The 
Labour-saving House ”—that hot water as well as cold 
should be supplied from a central source. During the 
present cold snap the idea is specially alluring. But 
imagine the hot-water main bursting, and the aug- 
mented minor facilities for getting into hot water! 

DIOGENES. 
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HOUSING PROBLEMS AFTER THE WAR.* 


BY PROFESSOR S. D. ADSHEAD, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


N considering the development of the modern indus- 
| trial town, and the making of its community since it 
severed its inherited associations with the land, we 
must remember that the forces that have brought about 
these great changes, though not new, were, during last 
century, so powerful, that we may describe them as 
revolutionary. Whereas up to the commencement of 
the nineteenth century agriculture had ever been the 
staple industry of Great Britain ; it is now the inanufac- 
ture, or rather the production, of machine-made goods 
of all kinds, and it is only by keeping clearly in our 
minds the nature of the great changes that brought this 
about that we are enabled to understand the difference 
between the social structure of an old country town like 
Chester and that of a manufacturing town like Man- 
chester. And whilst on the one hand the nineteenth 
century saw the English villages which continued to 
subsist on agriculture fossilised, on the other hand it 
saw those villages which had supplemented’ their 
meagre agricultural earnings with earnings derived 
from the weaving of cloth rapidly converted into 
manufacturing towns, and this more particularly where 
mining, shipping, and railway communications lay 
close at hand. 
The Soulless Century. 

So rapid was the transformation, so confined and yet 
so strained the outlook and so detached the move- 
ment from those inherited conditions of existence which 
we call traditions, that the nineteenth century may be 
described as a period in the world’s history when the 
circumstances of man’s environment were such as to 
stultify his imagination and debase him to the Jevel of 
a machine. 

The nineteenth century produced wealth, but in 
doing so it lost its soul. And in regarding it in this 
light we see how those movements for social reform set 
on foot about the middle of the last century with the 
object of improving the condition of the working 
classes, and which, commencing with prison reform and 
the founding of hospitals, and following with housing 
reform, have to-day culminated in town planning. 


Mills in the Valleys. 

But let us examine in detail the circumstances of this 
great industrial upheaval. . 

I pointed out in my last lecture that so early as the 
fourteenth century spinning and weaving were carried 
on by the labouring classes in many of the villages in 
order to supplement the earnings by agriculture. The 
cloths so manufactured were bought by the merchants 
in the towns, largely for shipment abroad. The 
importation of cotton from America, and of wool from 
Spain, brought about by the sudden expansion of trade 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
together with improvements in machinery and the 
introduction of steam power, were the means of rapidly 
developing the manufacture of articles of all kinds, and 
in particular of transferring the manufacture of cloth 
from the cottages to the mills, and this more especially 
in those districts where handicrafts were carried on. 


The first mills to be erected were situated by rapidly, 


running streams, for they were dependent upon water 
power. Later, with the introduction of steam, they 
needed water for washing and condensing, and close 
connection with a canal or railway was always 
desirable. 

Thus, from the earliest advent of the factory, mills 
were situated in our most beautiful valleys, in our dells, 
and on the borders of what were once our most 
beautiful streams. 


* Portion of the third of a series of six lectures now being delivered at 
University College, Gower Street, W.C.1. 


Organising the Factory System. | 

When the factory system became more comp) 
organised, factories were erected in close assoc} 
with one another, and a series of mills would s{ 
along a valley, and be linked together by a raj 
forming a continuous chain of smoke boxes, with 
of cottages as appendages. This was the 
arrangement of the earliest factory assembly. B 
must remember that whilst these purely ind 
villages were rapidly monopolising .the ye 
polluting the streams and blackening tHe ec) 
around, many of the old towns and villages from | 
they usually radiated were rapidly developing a: 
markets and exchanges, with warehouses, coui 
houses, offices, shops, and business premises of 
description. They were the focal points of the f 
communities around. 

In some cases so rapid would be the develo 
that the body of the octopus soon became ineie! 
from the tentacles. 


| 
Development of Manufacturing Towns. 
Now it is outside the scope of our inl 
dwell at length upon the final development c 
manufacturing town. Suffice it to say that | 
later stages of development its market centre 
surrounding factory area became more and 
involved in their dependence upon one an 
Indeed, as manufacturing towns developec 
their influence spread, a whole series of towns 
group themselves into one gigantic whole. In 
cashire, for instance, whilst spinning is carried 
the southern districts about Bolton and Manek 
where different towns produce different qualit 
yarns, in the northern districts towns like Pr 
Darwen, Blackburn, Accrington, and Nelsc 
engaged in weaving, and each specialises! 
different quality of goods. And not only doe: 
make its separate contribution to the total ¢ 
and combine (though doubtless by force of ci 
stances) in marketing and shipping, but this 
conurbation has in Blackpool and the Isle of 
its organised recreative and holiday resorts. 
Together they make up the great Cottonop 
the North: a congeries of some fifty towns, 
combined industries would some two hundred 
gone by have been carried on in one small 
though in a much more elementary and mo 
way. 
But whilst the description I have given ¢ 
development of a manufacturing town refers 
ally to those towns engaged in the cotton ind 
it is equally applicable as regards wool and 
and this in so far as that development took 
along valleys, and separate undertakings grt 
themselves in a chain. Indeed, the same con 
apply to the steelworks of Cleveland in the 
Riding of Yorkshire, to the tile works of the 
valley, to the potteries of Staffordshire, and 
shipbuilding yards in the Clyde. 5 


Change in Social Conditions. 

But let us return to the social conditions ‘ 
operative, as we see him removed from his 
village, his ancestral home, and engaged in § 
up spools in a mill. j 
Whilst at first the operative was the cottage! 
the surrounding neighbourhood, it was not 
before he was housed in long rows of one-st0 
two-storey cottages in close proximity, in faet 
ing the works. To-day these cottages would b 
sidered to be insanitary as regards refuse di 
and water supply, and later, when in many’ 


- came to be three storeys in height and were 
hezed closer and closer together, unhealthy as 
rds light and air. 

ut during the latter end of the eighteenth and 
9 the middle of the nineteenth century they were 
10 means devoid of all architectural interest, as 
slums of Liverpool can testify. 

here exists to-day in Etruria a group of 
teenth-century cottages and works in the 
eries, an _ eighteenth-century manufacturing 
wwe, which displays in its door architraves and 
iis all the architectural refinements of the 
od, and similar groups which were the begin- 
rs may be discovered in the heart of most manu- 
uring towns; though in most cases their architec- 
‘| fronts are backed by unhealthy courts and they 
+ become the slummiest of slums. 


An Early Demand for Housing Reform. 

was in the ‘fifties and ’sixties of last century that 
e first rang through England a great outcry for 
sing reform, and in the Shaftesbury Act and the 
he Public Health Act of 1875 we get the first 
onal acceptance of the essential need for it. 


(To be concluded.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


National Housing: RI.B.A. Competition. 


the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


1RS,—Architects will no doubt welcome the idea of 
Local Government Board calling in the R.I.B.A. to 
st in the solution of the housing problem. 

‘he Board appear to have given the R.I.B.A. an 
olutely free hand, and a very liberal sum of money. 
1OW remains to be seen whether the R.I.B.A. will 
ify the confidence which has been placed in it. In 
spting this invitation the R.I.B.A. has accepted a 
at responsibility. 

tis to be hoped they have fully realised this. 
urally, all who have interested themselves in pre- 
is housing questions will expect great things from 
1 an eminent body ; therefore, it is most important 
he profession that the methods adopted do not 
it in failure. Failure, of course, would be a 
istrous blow to the profession; yet, judging from 
conditions of the competition which have been 
‘ed, I am afraid that failure is inevitable, and that 
refore the result will in no ways be commensurable 
athe lavish amount of money expended. What a 
rious and unique opportunity the R-.I.B.A. have 
ywn away! With its experience of hundreds of 
vious competitions one is entitled to a far better 
aagement than the commonplace method which has 
ar been displayed. 

Vhen one considers the magnitude of the problem 
3 most essential that the very best possible plan is 
ured, the very best form of construction, and the 
y best design. I emphatically say that this is abso- 
sly impossible in our competition, and this is why 
a pessimistic about the result. I consider that to 
‘ain the best possible results there should be three 
apetitions for each class; that is, one for the plan, 
>for design on the selected plan, and one for con- 
iction on the selected plan and design; in this way 
‘the brains at work would be concentrated on one 
ig. Of course, I am quite aware that, from a pro- 
310nal point of view, there are objections to my three 
Apetitions idea, but in this case the main objections 
ave in mind do not apply, for all designs premiated 
rome the property of the Board of Trade, who, in my 
mion, are entitled to a good deal more than they are 
ly to get under the methods adopted. 

D. J. ROBERTS, A.R.I.B.A. 
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POE SEEAcRS: 


Gate to All Souls College, Oxford. 

Alige® very fine example of seventeenth-century 
ironwork is commonly attributed to Tijou. It 
has much of his characteristic manner, but 

documentary evidence of his authorship ‘is lacking. 

Architectural Ideas in War-Time. 

That each factory or workshop should have its own 
power-producing plant seems to be an unnecessary 
duplication of machinery and labour; it also tends to 
create a very serious drain upon our coal and water 
supplies. There is a growing consensus that a solution 
to this problem may be in the creation of power supply 
centres, situated near to coal districts, and in close 
proximity to large and unlimited water supplies. 
Manufacturing counties could be sub-divided imto 
districts, and each district could have its power supply 
station, from which power would be transmitted to dis- 
tant points, supplying the great factory combine or the 
individual craftsman at a charge per unit of power 
used. This may seem, at the first glance, to be purely 
a question for the engineer; on closer study, however, 
it will be found to have a very direct influence on the 
architecture of buildings utilised for the purpose of 
manufacture. The general appearance of the factory 
would be improved by the omission of the ugly 
chimney stack, with its adjoining engine-house, grimy 
coal conveyors, and bunkers. In the selection of a 
factory site there would be fewer limitations. Factories. 
would not necessarilv have to be built in the already 
congested river valleys of our manufacturing districts.. 
The smoke nuisance would be eliminated to some 
extent, to the advantage of the health and comfort of 
the workers. In fact, with a centralised power supply, 
the danger of factories becoming unsightly and objec-. 
tionable would be minimised. The power station would’ 
be monumental in character and worthy of its purpose_ 
It would occupy a commanding site, and have the same: 
study bestowed upon its lay-out as would be given toa 
civic or Government centre. The public would be 
admitted at all times to view the plant in motion, from 
promenade galleries circulating throughout the whole 
building. The vistas in the machinery and boiler halls 
would give the architect a chance to use a dignified 
treatment in design and detail. The entire project 
would have the same significance and importance as a 
large public building. The power supply station would 
be a monument to commemorate the victory of 
co-operation in industry over the individualism of the 
past. Mr. Alex. T. Scott has expressed his conception 
of such a building in the drawing which is reproduced 
on one of the plates in this issue. 

The Great Gallery, Blenheim Patace. 

The obvious fault of this apartment is that it 
resembles a corridor rather than a gallery: it is much 
too high and much too narrow. Its bad proportions, 
however, are largely due to the dictates of the Palladian 
manner, of which it is a fairly typical example. 

The Grand Theatre, Moscow. 

The Grand Theatre, Moscow, erected in 1854 front 
the designs of Cavos, is, on the whole, a very dignified 
composition. Exception may be taken, however, to 
the arrangement of the two large pediments one above 
the other, a treatment obviously inspired by Schinkel’s: 
Opera House in Berlin. 


Balcony on the Palace of Fontainebleau. 

Fontainebleau onwards from the Middle Ages was 
one of the chief residences of the Kings of France. It 
has fortunately survived the many vicissitudes of the 
French Royal dynasties, and almost every monarch 
from the time of Francois I. has left his impress upon 
the buildings. The Palace affords a comprehensive: 
survey of the various phases of French Renaissance. 
architecture: 
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COMPETITIONS: 


Housing of the Working Classes in Eng- 


land and Wales: R.I.B.A. Cottage 
Competitions. 

January 31, 1918. COTTAGES FOR 
HOME COUNTIES AREA.—The conditions 


of this competition were given on page 
220 of our issue of November 14. It will 
be noted that the time for sending in de- 
signs has been extended to January 31, 
1918, on or before which they are to be 
delivered, carriage paid, to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. There are offered 
three first premiums of £100, three second 
premiums of £50, one first premium of 
£50 and one second premium of £30. 


The following supplementary particulars, 
in response to questions by competitors, 
have been issued by the R.I.B.A.: 

1. The floor areas given apply to all 
classes, and are to be nett area clear of all 
projections. The floor of living-room 
should have an area of not less than 180 ft. 

2. The heights of storeys may be from 
7 ft. 6 in. to 8 ft. in the clear. Bedrooms 
may be partly in the roofs, but not less 
than two-thirds of the ceilings must be of 
the maximum height; and the vertical 
walls must not be less than 5 ft. high. 

3. The bath should be fixed and not of 
the tip-up type. It is not essential that a 
separate bathroom should be provided. 
The w.c. should not be placed in the bath- 
room or entered from the scullery. 

4. No drainage need he shown, and it 
may be assumed that access to the houses 
is from both front and back, and no gar- 
dens or plans of site need be shown. 

5: No alternative plans will be allowed. 

6. All drawings are to be drawn with the 
long dimension of the paper horizontal, 
and each class is to be clearly marked A, 
B, C, or D, as the case may be. 

7. Each class is to be shown on a 
separate sheet, and the classes may not be 
intermixed. 

8. The drawings are not to be mounted 
on strainers, and are to be in black ink, 
with a black wash over the window open- 
ings. No perspectives are to be sent. 

g. The time for sending in designs is 
extended to January 31, 1918. 

10. The fact of a design being premiated 
~ will not prevent the author from making 
use of it in his practice if he so desires. 

11. The two elevations asked for may 
be such as the competitor thinks will best 
illustrate his design. 

12. The assessors in each competition 
will have the option of recommending de- 
signs of special merit for further pre- 
miums (or honourable mention) in addi- 
tion to those stated in the conditions. 

13. Each of the Classes A, B, and C is 
to be designed as a block of five or six 
houses, of which three are to be drawn 
in detail, the others in outline only. Of 
the three which are to be fully drawn, 
one is to be an end or semi-detached 
house, another a terrace house between 
party-walls and lighted front and back 
only, with frontage of 18 ft. from centre 
to centre of party-walls, and the third to 
be a house one room deep only, with long 
frontage at the discretion of competitor. 
The grouping or composition of the block 
may be arranged in any way the competi- 
tor desires. A section of one house in 
each block, if sufficiently explanatory, is 
all that is required. 

14. It may be assumed that water supply 
is available. 

15. A committee of assessors will be ap- 
pointed by the Architectural Societies in 
each area. 
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The following points are given as desir- 
able, but are not to be regarded as essen- 
tial: 

Staircase should have direct ventilation. 

Coals should be accessible under cover, 
and accommodation should be provided 
for at least one ton. 

Scullery should be large enough to serve 
as a relief to living-room, but not large 
enough to take centre table. 


January 13, 1918. COTTAGE DESIGNS 
FOR SOUTH WALES.—Designs are wanted 
for four specified types of cottages suit- 
able for the industrial classes in the South 
Wales area. A competition, under the 
charge of the R.I.B.A., will be held, and 
premiums of 4100 and £50 for the best 
designs of each of three types, and £50 
and £30 for the fourth type, are offered. 
Copies of conditions from Mr. C. H. 
Kempthorne, hon. sec., South Wales In- 
stitute of Architects, Albert Chambers, 
High Street, Cardiff. Designs to be sub- 
mitted not later than January 13, 1918. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
OF IRELAND. 


Mr. R. C.-Orpen on “tS he Tyranny “of 
Fashion.” 

The lecturer started by endeavouring to 
define what.the word fashion implied. He 
stated that the subject index in the 
National Library afforded him little help— 
Fashion, see Costume,’’ which was not 
at all what he desired to see. He en- 
deavoured to give a definition: ‘‘ Fashion 
is the outward indication of varying taste.”’ 
The lecturer asked, Whence comes the 
power which controls the various changes 
in taste which fashions indicate? He 
found the answer in the fact that intel- 
ligent beings are impelled to change that 
which by its familiarity has become 
contemptible, and concluded that the 
authority which ordains our fashions is 
found in the collective minds of men. He 
regarded the tyranny of fashion as a 
benevolent tyranny, which modifies the 
monotony of life, which rescues us from 
the dull water-ways of the common-place 
and launches us on the wide river of 
adventure. 

He said that, in regard to Art, every de- 
parture from accepted standards had its 
pioneer; some adventurous spirit, who, 
finding the circle of convention repressive, 
steps outside, becomes a transgressor, and, 
as such, finds the way he desires to travel 
hard indeed. Pioneers, be they a Wagner 
or a James McNeil Whistler, must face 
hostility from two sources, from those who 
cling to their old creeds and resent any 
tendency to disturb their repose, and from 
those camp-followers, ever an increasing 
host, who desire to be ‘‘ in the new push,”’ 
but are themselves totally unequipped. 

He attributed the present fashion in 
architectural taste to the rise of University 
training. He said there was no style of 
architecture which so readily afforded a 
groundwork for the lecture theatre or 
studio. The Greek type was adopted for 
academic teaching as the most conform- 
able, as it were, to grammatical rule. He 
concluded bv pointing out the great incen- 
tive to young architects of a change of 
fashion in type which synchronises with 
their entry on the field. They find it de- 
lightful and stimulating, and believing it 
to be the true national and logical style 
long expected become whole-hearted dis- 
ciples. Such faith can alone produce the 
best art. 


ae 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTUR, 
ASSOCIATION. 


“ Sculpture, Nationality, and Wa 
Memorials.” 
Dr. Pittendrigh Macgillivray, Rs 
delivered last week before this associa: 
a lecture under the title of “ Sculpt: 
Nationality, and War Memorials.” 
keynote of the discourse might be tert 
“Art, the Manifestation of the Soul . 
People.” From that standpoint 
lecturer urged that each nation must 3} 
out its own salvation in the various 
arts and avoid allowing himself to be n: 
the mere recipient of art creations 
outside or alien hands. Considerable 
dence was put forward in support of 
statement that in its higher ranges 
ture could scarcely, after a hundred 
of effort, be said to exist in Scotland. 
art apparently suffered with us from la 
public encouragement and from the pi 
mity of “octopus London.”’ The fact 
our National Gallery was without . 
ture section, and, with the funds at its) 
posal, had done practically nothing ; 
sculpture, was commented on. The 
position of the Board of the Cale | 
severely dealt with, because of its bi 
with one exception in the hands of 4 
men. It was stated as an extraordin 
fact that the Board have recently been 
appointed for a third term of five y: 
solely on the authority of the Seca 
Scotland. A suggestion was put forv 
for a more unimpeachably representa 
and better qualified Board, the majoriti 
which would be painters, sculptors, 
architects. The apathy of Edinbr 
towards the fine arts was exemplified by 
experience of the R.S.A. in connection’ 
its exhibitions. Within the last th 
years, the annual return from these | 
gradually fallen to one-half, and i 
Academy stands to-day with a deficit « 
its liabilities of £700. 
The suggestion was made that as tl 
exhibitions are largely of the nature ‘ 


high-class communal benefit to Edinbui 
the debt arising from them might wel 
cancelled out of the City’s Common G 
Fund. It is argued that as the city | 
spent nothing on works of art it would ]| 
graceful act to requite the Academy for 
sacrifices its members have made for w' 
properly regarded, is a ereat source 
public enlightenment and refinement. | 
a stirring and most interesting manner} 
lecturer dealt with his main them 
nationality and its relation to the m 
abstruse matters of art expression and) 
dividualitv. He showed that great art 
been at all times the outcome of a str 
sense of nationality, acting through ar 
whose strength lay in their being, } 
birthright, a medium of the soul of tl! 
people. In connection with war me? 
rials, a forcible contrast was dri 
between the Latin and Teutonic works) 
the kind. It was claimed that the mot? 
of the former were on the side of | 
angels ; while those of the latter appea' 
dedicated at the altar of force and m? 
rialism, and were morose and brutal! 
character. The genesis of the French‘ 
Italian monuments was to be looked. 
in the clear and rhythmic things of ancl 
Greece and Rome, while much of 
recent war monumental art of Germ: 
seemed to derive from the colossal 
massive work of Egypt and Assyria. 

“Battle of the Nations’? monument 
Leipzig was instanced as perhaps the ™> 
objectionable creation of the kind in | 
world and an example of what to avoid. 
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NEW WOOLLEN MILL, PEEL MILLS, MORLEY, YORKS. 


(E. four-storey mill premises here 


illustrated have been erected for 
ts W. and E. Jackson, Ltd., to re- 
> buildings destroyed by fire in June, 


The structure is one of very con- 


‘able interest, showing the possibility 
ombining in one work other methods 


onstruction in conjunction with re- 
ced concrete. 


ve external walls are of brick, faced 


with double pressed brick, the heads, sills, 
and other dressings being in local brown 
stone; all lintels. are in __ reinforced 
concrete. 

The ground floor is finished in concrete, 
with pits for milling machinery. . The first 
and second floors are of reinforced con- 
crete, 105 ft. 6 in. by 53 ft. 9 in., and con- 
sist of 4-in.slabs supported on 12-in. by 
4-in, secondary beams and of 17-in. by 


1o-In. main beams finished with floor 
boards. There is one row of columns 
down the centre, 20 in. square on the 
ground floor, and 16 in. square on the first 
floor, with 7-ft. 6-in. square footings. The 
load from the main beams is distributed on 
to brick piers in the wall by reinforced 


concrete padstones. These floors are 
designed to carry a load of 2 cwts. per 


square foot. The third floor is formed 


N“ 


Note attachment of machinery shafting to reinforced concrete beams. 


WOOLLEN 


MILL, PEEL MILLS, MORLEY, YORKS. 


T. A. BUTTERY, ARCHITECT. 
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with rolled steel beams and redwood floor 
joists and boards, supported by cast-iron 
columns. 

The roofs are double timber trusses, sup- 
ported under the centre gutter by cast iron 
columns and covered partly with green 
Westmorland slates and partly with patent 
glazing. Steel windows by Messrs. Henry 
Hope and Sons, Ltd., Birmingham, are 
used throughout. 

The main stairs are of stone and the 
auxiliary stairs are of oak. An engine- 
house with a roof of reinforced concrete 
adjoins the mill. 

The contractors for the building were 
Messrs. H. Arnold and Son, of Leeds and 
Doncaster. Mr. T. A. Buttery, of Morley 
and Leeds, was the architect. 

The reinforced-concrete work was de- 
signed by the Indented Bar Co., of Queen 
Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, S.W.1, 
whose bars were used as reinforcement. 


NEW GOVERNMENT ORDER AS 
TO HOME-GROWN_ TIMBER 
PRICES aoa: 


In pursuance of the powers conferred 
upon them by Regulations 2 F. and 2 J. J. 
of the Defence of the Realm Regulations 
as respects timber, the Board of Trade 
hereby order as follows: 

1. As and from December 1, 1917, no 
person shall sell or offer for sale, or pur- 
chase or offer to purchase, any timber 
grown in the United Kingdom at prices ex- 
ceeding the following : 

(a) For timber standing or felled in the 
wood the prices set forth in Schedule A 
hereto annexed. 

(b) For timber in the log delivered free 
on rail at loading station the prices set 
forth in Schedule B hereto annexed. 

(c) For converted hardwood timber de- 
livered free on rail at loading station the 
prices set forth in Schedule C_ hereto 
annexed. 

(d) For converted softwood timber de- 
livered free on rail at loading station the 


prices set forth in Schedule D_ hereto 
annexed. 
2. The Home Grown Timber Prices 


(Great Britain) Order, 1917 (T. 24051) is 
hereby cancelled, without prejudice to any 
act or thing done or suffered or any penalty 
incurred or proceeding or prosecution taken 
or begun thereunder. 
Signed on behalf of the Board of Trade 
this 4th day of December, 1917. 
(Signed) H. LLEWELLYN SMITH. 
Schedule A. 

Schedule of maximum prices for standing 

timber. 
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WOOLLEN SMILES PEELE MILLS, MORLEY, 


Prices are per cubic foot 3 girth Hoppus 
measure tape over bark, with the cus- 


tomary allowance for bark. 
Not exceeding 
per cubic ft. 
8S, d. 


d 
WATCH Cahste cs saakancenetonnersdicevecas Mess cate teees nates Lt: 
Scots Pine and Douglas Fir ......................+. 011 
Spruce and other coniferous timber, except 
GHERDOVE © Shecck-fesnesve vaste sceeesonaurenestuccees 0 10 
Ash— 
Selected for aeroplane purposes ............ Ayn) 
For other purposes) Bias s.ccctsssa-neesseree-ores 350 
InferiorsdesCripllONs we-ce-cute-tens eh esecears ese 16 
Oak— 
Well grown, selected trees ..............:..006 Bh 8} 
Well grown, whole parcels .............:00...05 ry 3 
Inferior descriptions) (eccscsseeasecetesee case a aS} 
Sycamore and Hornbeam ......-.......-2+s1.-ss0+0 rae iD) 
Chestnut— 
Spanish . i. .cscscvecsccurcowsccsatetnek con stesaertevcsteees 0 
Selected trees 0 


IBGCCH Wistescecestaucannseepeaestematess 
Poplar, Alder, and Lime ... 
Elm 


oce 


Coniferous timber and oak and _ syca- 
more of exceptional sizes required for 
special purposes may be negotiated at pro- 
portionate prices, but in such instances 
sellers must submit particulars to the Con- 
troller of Timber Supplies and obtain his 
approval thereto, 

For timber felled and trimmed lying in 


1917. 


up to Io per cent. 


| 

Schedule B. FZ 

Schedule of maximum prices for t 

in the log, delivered free on rail at loli 
station. 

Prices are per cubic foot Hoppus 

sure tape over bark, less allowance) 

bark, as per scale given, and aH 


within one month from date of dispa 


23 per cent. discount for cash pavi 
Allowance .( 

for bark. pe 

Per f 

cent. of ex 

volume. | 

Larch ....i.2..c-.cacetasieecsat deere ean 10 ee 
Selected lengths and diameters ... 10 ... | 
Scots Pine and Douglas*Fir ............ 100%. (a 
Selected lengths and diameters ... 10 : 


Spruce and other coniferous timber 


(except the above)  .......-..<-s-0ss5 10m 

Selected lengths and diameters... 10... { 
Ash— 

Aeroplane, selected butts 12 ft. 

and up, taken to the first stop 

Or branch: Seccacvosnesneeeeeeceaee eee ie. 
Other logs — .c.:..ccavenersesaieegee eee : 
Inferior timber .2.2..2.-:--o--e-seeeeneene it 


Oak— 
Selected butts of not less than 
12 in. diameter top 
Selected logs 
Inferior timber 


Secon Floor 


First Fioor, 


‘4 Grouno Fiog 


LONCITUDINAL _ SECTION. 


WOOLLEN 


MILE, PEELPMILES) MORLEY.“YORKS:* SECTIONS; 


CROSS SECTION. 


Tf. AoBUTTERY,“ARCHITECTS 
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Per cent. 
of vol. si d. 
Sycamore and Hornbeam— 
Selected butts of not less that 
12 in. diameter tOp! <..-cc.c.ssse<ese 7 4 0 
ObheriO gS ei acevrsccsteepececeeeeeeec reer 73 0 
Chestnut— 
Spanish selected logs 10 3 6 
Other logs” .icescm.> deere 10 246 
BEGG isccuct iccssenttr nas: ehsostesteeeergsasies (Ps 3 0 
Poplar, Alder, and Lime ............... 15 2 9 
BRIT Revcws sc eoetdaresecoreeee seks ce careresatemenss 15 2 6 
Other Common Hardwoods ............ 10 2 6 


Logs of exceptional dimensions re- 
quired for special purposes may _ be 
negotiated at proportionate prices, but in 
such instances sellers must submit particu- 
lars to the Controller of Timber Supplies 
and obtain his approval thereto. 

Where timber (other than pitwood) is 
sold by weight the price shall not exceed 
the equivalent price per cubic foot based 
on the above maximum prices. 


Schedule C. 

Schedule of maximum prices for con- 
verted hardwoods delivered free on rail at 
loading station. 

Prices are per cubic foot and subject to 
23 per cent. discount for cash payment 
within one month from date of dispatch. 

Per cubic ft. 
s. d, 
Ash— 

For aeroplane 

and through i 

Selected lengths and thicknesses of plank ... 10 6 


purposes, logs cut through 


For other purposes, logs cut through and 
thro a gh ~ i scape wee eenrenet ene eetats roles Poe seng wiser 6 0 

Selected lengths and thicknesses of plank... 7 0 
Oak— 

Logs cut through and through ..................... Hy AY 

Selected lengths and thicknesses of plank . 6 0 

Wagon sizes tin Tull sets tices ene peeraee te enecner re i Gi 

Wagon sole bars, side rails, or headstecks 

im Separate units: .....sccanctsteeassceusnessenarss 8 6 

Scantlings in small Sizes: <..-1...2..:00--eesscae--ones 5 6 
Sycamore and Hornbeam— 

Logs cut through and through ..................6 4 6 

Selected lengths and thicknesses of plank... 5 6 
Chestnut— 

Spanish logs cut through and through ......... 3°°6 

Selected logs cut through and through ...... 4 6 

Selected lengths and thicknesses of plank... 5 0 
Beech— 

Logs cut through and through ..................... 4 0 

Selected lengths and thicknesses of plank... 5 0 
Poplar, Alder, and Lime— 

Logs cut through and through ..................... 3 6 

Selected lengths and thicknesses of plank ... 4 6 
Elm— 

Logs cut through and through ..................... 3 6 

Selected lengths and thicknesses of plank ... 4 0 
Other Common Hardwoods— 

Logs cut through and through ..................... 3 6 

Selected lengths and thicknesses of plank... 4 0 


Specifications which do not come within 
the above schedule may be negotiated at 
proportionate prices, but in such instances 
sellers must submit particulars to the Con- 
troller of Timber Supplies and obtain his 
approval thereto. 

Timber in the round may also be sold 
and converted for buyers’ account, the cost 
of sawing being charged separately at cur- 
rent local rates, provided that the aggre- 
gate price for log and sawing shall not ex- 
ceed the prices set out in this schedule, 
based on the measurement of the converted 
timber obtained. 

Town saw mills and town retailers are 
permitted to increase the above scheduled 
prices for converted hardwoods up to 20 per 
cent., such increased prices to cover cost 
of conveyance of log to town mills or town 
vards and delivery of converted material 
from mills or vards free on rail or within 
the usual cartage radius. 


Schedule D. 

Schetlule of maximum prices for con- 
verted softwoods delivered free on rail at 
loading station. 

Prices are per cubic foot and subject to 
25 per cent.:discount for cash payment 
within one month from date of dispatch. 


-form, 
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Spruce, Scots 
Fir or other 
coniferous 
timber (except 
Larch). Larch. 
Bet, s. d. 
Deals and Battens— 
From 2 to 9 in, wide by from 2 to 
4 in. in thickness, random lengths, 
averaging up to 11 ft., not ex- 
ceeding 
For each foot in length over 11 ft. 
average price may be _ increased 
according to the following scale: 
Average over 11 ft. up to and in- 
cluding average of 16 ft. ............. DOM eo 
(id. per foot cube additional] for 
each extra foot or part of a foot 
in average length, i.e., 16 ft.) 
Average over 16 ft. up to and in- 


cluding average of 24 ft. ..........+ 4 73 5 1d 
(14d, per foot cube additional for 
each extra foot or part of a foot 
in average length, i.e., 24 ft.) 
Prices for specified lengths may be 
increased by 5 per cent. over the 
limits scheduled above. 
Boards, in random lengths and 
widths— 
2 ins bhick wand Inder co scrssses ccm ees 4 0 4 6 
Over 34 in. to 1 in. thick .................. 3 6 4 0 
Over 1 in. to 1} in. thick ............... i] 3 9 
For specified lengths and/or widths 
prices may be increased by 10 per 
cent. 
Slating \BAbGENS so .ceccsscewedsseesn-seerseprees 5) 3 6 
Tile Bia hens sent. 202gucskoete nye snoctentes sae 3 0 3 6 
Crater Wood 2 ese ccur.s-ncracceanhceteresc. twee 3 0 3 6 
Timber, in random lengths— 
Planks over, 9° in. Wide e..2.c...0cceeer- eee 39) see eS 
NQUATES OVET 4 UNS wecracccnrosececenassenneas By NS ay 
Batley Overtesinh uecnecoved.seamencdcamcake 3 9 4 3 


For special lengths the price may be iereased 
7% per cent. up to and including 16 ft., and 10 per 
cent. over 16 ft, up to 25 ft. 

Timber in the round may also be sold 
and converted for buyers’ account, the cost 
of sawing being charged separately at cur- 
rent. local rates provided that the aggre- 
gate price for log and sawing shall. “not 
exceed the prices “set out in this schedule, 
based on the measurement of the converted 
timber obtained. 

Coniferous timber over 25 ft. in length 
cut for particular purposes may be nego- 
tiated at proportionate prices, but sellers 
must submit details to the Controller of 
Timber Supplies and obtain his approval 
thereto. 

Town saw mills and town retailers are 
permitted to increase the above scheduled 
prices for converted softwoods (excluding 
sleepers) up to 25 per cent., when the 
quantity sold is 50 cubic feet or over, or up 
to 50 per cent. when the quantity sold is 
less than 50 ft. Such increased prices to 
cover cost of conveyance of log to town 
mills or town yards and delivery of coa- 
verted material from mills or yards free «n 
rail, or within the usual cartage radius. 


Spruce, Scotch Fir, Larch, or other 
coniferous timber. 
(9 ft. long 10 in, by 5 in.) " 
Bs 


Sleepers. 


8-in. face 
7-in. face 
5-in. face 


Export of Timber (Ireland) Order, 1917 

In pursuance of the powers conferred 
upon them by the Defence of the Realm 
Regulations the Board of Trade here order 
as follows 


From the date hereof until further 
notice no person shall, without a permit 
issued by or on behalf of the Controller of 
Timber Supplies, export or remove from 
Ireland to Great Britain round or sawn 
timber of any description grown in Ireland, 
. Application for permits under this 
Order must be made on the prescribed 
to be obtained from the Assistant 
Controller of Timber Supplies, 6, Hume 
Street, Dublin. 

3. This Order may be cited as the Ex- 
port of Timber (Ireland) Order, 1917. 
Signed on behalf of the Board of Trade 
this ath day of December, 1917, 
(Signed) H. LLEWELLYN SMITH. 


FABIO COSACOC RTOS SrICEOCE Opens, 
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WORKERS’ WELFARE 
MUNITION FACTORIES, 


In the House of Lords on Decen 
Lord Sydenham asked if the ¢ 
ment could state what steps hai 
taken to carry out the recommen 
of the Health of Munition Workers 
mittee, and how the position now st 
regarded (1) the limitation of the 
of work of men, boys, and girls; (2 
day labour ; and (3) labour be 
fast. In the present war the i 
of labour, which could be continue; 
short time, might, he said, b 
gerously excessive. In a report ‘iss 
1916 the Committee laid down 
hours as the maximum to be work: 
it was remarkable that the Committ 
been forced by experience to chaj 
views very considerably. It s 
proved that long hours actually 
the output of the worker. 
raised the question of Sunday labo 
year, he was informed that 60 per c 
the firms making munitions wer 
doing no Sunday work, and that 
rest were gradually coming into lin 
trusted that the noble lord would 1 
able to say that all the rest had con 
line. ; 

Lord Elphinstone, in reply, was 4 

have the opportunity of assuring! 
lordships that immense progres: 
being made on the lines indicated 
Committee. Early in 1916 a sectic 
established at the Ministry of Mut 
known as the Welfare and Health § 
and through that organisation, 
existed in every industrial area, the 
tion of factory managers was con 
drawn to the recommendations m 
the Committee, who also had po 
incur any expenditure which mi 
considered necessary. In additi 
many other matters, they made 3 
mendations with regard to recreatic 
development of benevolent scheme 
the inspection of hostels. Hours oi 
beyond a certain point did not re 
any corresponding increase of ou 
hours of the men were not regula 
the Factory Acts, or indeed by any 
statute. The possibility of laying 
some statutory limitation in the ( 
men was under consideration. 
garded women, boys, and dis, 
hours were regulated by the Factor) 
Women and boys over sixteen Col 
employed up to a maximum shift of 
hours, or sixty hours per week, bu’ 
hours were being carefully recons 
it being hoped to reduce the hours 
commencing work until after breil 
With regard to Sunday labour, t 
afraid it was impossible to prohibit 
gether, but as regarded women, boy 
girls the rule was that they should 
employed, unless in very exception 
cumstances. — Figures showed thai 
was a very satisfactory diminutio 
dav work all over the country. 

The Earl of Selborne thoug as 
twelve hours was a great strain 0M} 
and boys. What periodical holiday 
arranged for the munition workers 

The Earl of Stair said that Briti 
soners of war in Germany wef 
ployed in making munitions, 4 
was no provision as to giving 
days. Was there any prospect OF ¥ 
prisoners being employed in this cou 

Lord Elphinstone said he ee 
practice was that all the local ant 
days should be observed by ™ 
workers. As regarded the employm 
German prisoners, he was not Mm - 
tion to give any information on @ 
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}UY NATIONAL WAR BONDS. 


\ticulars may be obtained from any Money 
Post Office, your bankers, or the National 
Savings Committee, Salisbury Square, Fleet 
f+ 


NATIONAL PAPER ECONOMY. 


mg to the very necessary Government restric- 
on paper supplies, all elements of waste must 
orously excluded. Our readers, we are sure, 
ladly assist in promoting this object, which ts 
min national economy. They can co-operate 
a effectually in ether of two ways—(i) by 
\g a direct subscription for this Journal, or (2) 
wing with a newsagent an order for its regular 
ry. Casual purchases—now here, now there— 

a@ serious discrepancy between supply and 
id, and cause a wastage of effort and materials 
ould obviously be reduced to a minimum but 
sual and erratic purchasing. 


VEEK or two ago, in dealing with Mr. Sidney 
‘Webb’s address at the reopening of the 
R.I.B.A. informal conferences, we com- 
dat some length on his observation that the 
ment of professional institutions usually 
Ito elderly men. We pointed out that the 
y men really ruled on sufferance—that the 
er men suffered them gladly, being them- 
exceeding wise. At the latest informal con- 
e this view has been signally confirmed. Pro- 
-F. M. Simpson had opened a discussion on 
y of the Profession,”’ in which he advocated 
sion into one body of all duly qualified archi- 
with particular reference to the Society of 
ects, whose members should ‘“‘ be taken into 
stitute ex bloc,” and then uprose a champion 
Associates to ‘‘ warn”’ the Institute ‘‘ that it 
‘be a dangerous thing to throw the door open 
to Licentiates.’”? Why ‘‘dangerous’’?  Be- 
» as we had said, it is always in the power of 
ssociates to turn out the government if they 
0 unite with that object. Rather curiously, 
reat thus held out on behalf of hot-blooded 
is in opposition to proposed change. “ Asso- 
members had passed the examinations the 
ite required, and would resent the bringing 
sale into the Institute of persons to hold a 
m similar to that which the Associates held.” 
vaturally; but, nevertheless, the comedy of 
ave elders making the pace too hat for impe- 
youth is rather diverting. 


* * % 


tough the ‘“‘warning”’ necessarily partook of 
nformal’’ character of the conference, it may 
‘epted, no doubt, as an authentic indication 
1e attitude of the Associates on the Licentiate 
Mremains unchanged. They consented— 
sluctantly, it would seem—to give the innova- 
trial, but are clearly opposed to further expéri- 
i the same direction; and, above all, they 
/€ expected to vote solidly against outsiders 
js up on the lift to the landing the Associates 
jeached by a step-by-step ascent of the stair- 

They argue, quite reasonably, that it would 
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be unfair to obliterate their classification by admit- 
ting to it those who have not been tested by similar 
standards or with equal rigour. This objection is 
a formidable obstacle to that complete unity of the 
profession which therefore remains among the 
ideals that are perhaps all the more fascinating 
because they are apparently impracticable. Pro. 
fessor Simpson, in defending his position, asked the 
Associates to think more of the actual work done 
by a man than the passing of an examination. We 
all know the defects of the examination system, but 
the difficulty is to find a substitute that shall be 
equally effective, less faulty, and not less easily 
apphed ; and to judge a man by his work would, for 
obvious reasons, be enormously difficult. 


* c 3 *% *% 


In a newspaper report inauspiciously headed 
“ Unbeautiful Nottingham,” Professor F. S. Granger, 
D.Lit., is represented as saying, in a lecture at Univer- 
sity College in that town, that “ public buildings in 
Nottingham are almost entirely devoid of architectural 
ornament,” and that “instead of patronising our local 
school of sculpture people preferred apparently to read 
books about ‘ art as art”” It may be suspected that 
the language has suffered in the summarising; but, 
without pinning down the professor to the words 
quoted, it may be permissible to infer from them the 
trend of his argument—that buildings in Nottingham, 
or in any other place, are unlovely because local art 
1s not sufficiently encouraged. That is incontrovertible. 
A town that is apathetic to art is not likely either to 
have inherited many graciously adorned buildings or 
to put them up—the thing goes on in a vicious circle. 
There are excellent architects in Nottingham, and 
doubtless excellent sculptors also. and here and there 
one sees evidences of their work and influence ; but in: 
the long run it is the general community who decide 
the character of the buildings they procure and control. 
That, as Ruskin noted in one of his early works, is the 
tragedy of architecture. Ignorance and unrefinement 
in the patron are more directly reflected in the produc- 
tions of the architect than in any other form of art. 
An easel picture or a piece of sculpture can, of course, 
be commissioned; but even then commands as to 
subject and composition are comparatively rare, and 
there is but little disposition in the client to interfere 
during the progress of the work. Perhaps it is for this 
very reason that the public take so little interest in 
painting and sculpture—they feel that they do not “ get 
enough of the game.” 


* * >. He 


How very different is the case with the architect! 
He is subject to the client’s dictation and interference 
ali along the line. Unlike the painter and the sculptor, 
he has not merely to produce a marketable commodity 
—he is spared that risk—he must build to order; 
and the quality of his product depends on the extent 
to which he or his client succeeds in a sort of tug-of- 
war, in which, indeed, a weak-kneed architect may find 
himself dragged along on his haunches in a most 
undignified way. If, in disgust, he were to throw u 
the job, he would be promptly sued for breach of con- 
tract—a calamity almost unknown among painters and 
sculptors. Ultimately, therefore, the public are, as we 
think Professor Granger contends, the arbiters of art 
and the artist cannot carry them farther than they are 
willing to go. As to their preferring to read books 
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about art rather than to give it definite encouragement, 
it is unfortunate that the bookish man seems to be of a 
different type from the man of action who is the chief 
promoter of building, and who reads nothing but the 
newspapers. Whether this is also the sad case of the 
so-called “patron” of the other arts we are not, for the 
moment, concerned to inquire. 
* * * * 


What touches us much more nearly is that the 
apathy of which Professor Granger complains 1s 
symptomatic of a disease that is eating deeply 
into the national prosperity. Our traders, unlike 
those of most other countries, do not seem _ to 
realise that the neglect of art is bad business. They 
have hardly any perception of the potency of art in 
practical affairs. Professor Granger seems to 
accuse Ruskin of having carried art high beyond 
the comprehension of the common man. Ruskin, 
it is true, sometimes made it seem a sacred mystery, 
with which the profane vulgar might not meddle 
with impunity, and perhaps that was the general 
impression derived from his complete works. Yet 
no man ever insisted more strongly on the value and 
the necessity of art as a munistrant to common 
everyday needs. Not even his disciple Wiliam 
Morris was more insistent on the moral obligation 
to make no ugly thing. But Ruskin’s practicality 
was obscured by his transcendentalism, and those 
who most admire his eloguence are most prone to 
miss his message. Hence Professor Granger seems 
justified in saying that ‘‘ the literary critic such as 
Ruskin was tempted to lay too. much stress on what 
he supposed to be the ultimate purpose of the work 
of art, and by so doing gave a wrong lead to public 
taste.’’ As Professor Lethaby so often finds occa- 
sion to remind architects, if we wish to have art 
more generally regarded as something real and 
vital, and no mere airy abstraction, we must dis- 
card the cant that sterilises it, and talk in plain 
terms of the virtues of “tidiness.” 

* * * ae 

Distrust of the arts from sheer inability to under- 
stand the tall talk about them is only one of several 
agencies of depression. We have not entirely out- 
lived a sort of pseudo-religious animosity towards 
them. An instance of the bitterness of this parti- 
cular form of hatred is chronicled in the recently 
issued Life of William McTaggart, which tells us 
that ‘‘The Free Church minister who contemp- 
tuously dismissed painting as ‘a dravelin’ trade’ 
spoke to his mother of art as vanity and even 
wickedness.’’ If such slanders still pass current 
in the remoter nooks and crannies of this untidy 
kingdom, the best way to turn the tables on the 
slanderers would be to charge them with gross 
unspirituality. But hatred and contempt towards 
the arts must be nowadays so little prevalent as to 
be entirely negligible. What we have to overcome 
is a certain stodgy-minded apathy, and this is much 
less easy to grapple with. Conversion from this 
dangerous heresy—for it has done serious harm to 
the nation’s credit by misrepresenting us as a mean- 
thinking and an unenterprising people—might be 
effected by demonstrating incessantly that those 
keen commercialists the Americans have proved 
that good building is good business—that a liberal 
view of the arts is “a paying proposition.” 

* * * * 


Professor Granger’s reference to local schools 
was no doubt amplified in his lecture, but the 
meagre report upon which these notes are based 
raises a doubt as to the impression it will convey 
to the superficial reader. Certainly the professor 
was not advocating that narrow parochialism which 
seems to have reached its extreme limits in Ireland, 
where in one breath the people are denouncing 


foreign materials and clamouring for their im) 
tion. Parochialism is bad only in its excesse 
is good to encourage local talent, local trade 
local interests generally. To do that is lay; 
to set one’s house in order, and to maintain }) 
ciency a unit of the commonwealth ; but that 4 
is neutralised when it leads to segregation or 
siveness. Professor Granger would, we are} 
agree in this view; for, on his own showing, it} 
segregation and the exclusiveness suggested ]}} 
attitude of art critics that has led to the ¢oj 
supposition that art is a thing apart from pre 
affairs—an airy nothing for cranks to moon ¢ 
a mere esthetic craze, as more than one Se 
in Parliament said, or insinuated, in the cou) 
the debate on the Charing Cross Bridge Bill. | 
is the heresy which we must find some med 
eradicating, or at least of neutralising ; and $ 
and sturdy insistence on the. moral and mé 
profitableness of art seems to promise the} 
effectual means of converting the benighted. 


* * * * 


Architects will learn with great regret of thet 
of Mr. John P. White, of the Pyghtle Works, Be 
He was one of those genial, sociable, and | 
knowledgable men whom it is a delight to meet: 
in business relations. But his chief claim to } 
here is the very considerable and rather special s} 
he rendered in augmenting architectural resource 
had the discerning eye of the connoisseur, an 
recognition of the artistic merit of a centu 
garden-seat which he discovered in a Norfolk vic 
led to his production of other items of garden fur} 
that were not only beautiful in themselves, but w 
harmonious sympathy with their environmen 
was famous, also, for the wood chimneypieces | 
he encouraged young art-craftsmen to carve witl 
utmost skill. It was on these lines that he buil 
large business that bridged over the gulf be 
craftsmanship and commercialism, and his bul 
success was by way of being a triumph for appli¢ 
It is also an encouraging proof that there is a 
public to appreciate the artistic treatment of 0 
which are commonly regarded in too utilitarian a 
—objects which the ordinary tradesman is accust! 
to make as ugly as he dares, but which Mr. J. P.! 
made as beautiful as he could. :. 


—_— 


OUR SPECIAL ISSUE. _ 
EXT week we shall publish our Annual § 
Issue 


Elementary, Open-air, and other schools. At2 
like the present, when educational reform 1s a pr 
of vital national importance, this supplement, shi 
a thoroughly representative collection of st 
designed, planned, and constructed on the best m 
principles, should be of considerable value not 0} 
architects and educational authorities, but to al 
are either directly or indirectly interested int 
ject. In addition to this supplement, the isst 
contain a comprehensive survey of the architectur 
building events of the year. Among the bull 
illustrated are the Cunard Building, Liverpoo. 
new Premises for the Comptoir National d’Es 
de Paris, London, the Australian Commony 
Building, London, and the completion of the 
Government Buildings, Whitehall. A further va 
feature is a special section on Modern s€ 
Illumination. The issue will also contain a 1 
architects fallen in the war, together with a list of 


who have gained military and other decorations. 


2rofessor William James, who contrived to be 
a metaphysician without becoming a pedant, 
has said, most of us indulge in the bad 
of inferiority to our full self.’ (This has no 
ice to Food Control conditions.) “ Admit so 
then, and admit also that the charge of being 
r to their full self is far truer of some men 
}f others; then the practical question ensues, 
at do the better men owe their escape? and, in 
jctuations which all men feel in their own degree 
rgising, to what are the improvements due, 
they occur? In general terms, the answer is 
Either some unusual stimulus fills them with 
‘nal excitement, or some unusual idea of 
ty induces them to make an extra effort of 
Excitements, ideas, and efforts, in a word, are 
arry us over the dam.’’ True, O King James! 
‘n architectural competition is “some unusual 
as,’ with modern emphasis on “some ’’ ; it fills 
h emotional excitement; while the “idea of 
lity” inducing us to make an extra effort of will 
wanting. Therefore the R.I.B.A.-cum-Govern- 
sompetition should be a huge success qualita- 
4s well as quantitatively. So mote it be. 


* * * * 


; should be an encouraging thought to those 
re now wrestling with the permutations and 
jations possible in the planning of four rooms 
‘scullery. With this merely mathematical side 
/problem a wet towel and a “ lightning eraser ”’ 
| work wonders. But it takes a metaphysician 
forts—to design the elevations; and it is here 
Ruskin is so helpful. One-half of his book on 
/ Poetry of Architecture,’’ in which he says 
no man can be an architect who is not a meta- 
jan, is concerned with cottages, the other 
ith villas. He is very severe, you will remem- 
n the neglect of metaphysics by architects. 
‘what is the consequence,” he asks, of the 
pets habitual neglect of metaphysics? 
‘have Corinthian columns placed beside 
| order at all, surmounted by 
fosified pepper-boxes, Gothic in form and 
nin detail, in a building nominally and pecu- 
national; we have Swiss cottages, falsely and 
iously so entitled, dropped in the brickfields 
1 the metropolis; and we have staring, square- 
wed, flat-roofed gentlemen’s seats, of the 
id-plaster, mock-magnificent, Regent’s Park 
jotion, rising on the woody promontories of Der- 
fater.” Pity the sad case of the staring, flat- 
' gentlemen of Derwentwater! and mix not 
4 with Grecian in your cottages or in your 
\x, lest you make Quintilian (who is certain to 
> of the R.I.B.A. assessors) stare and gasp. 


* * % * 


Kin insists, in somewhat Early Victorian 
og, that the cottage should be an embellish- 
70 the scenery—should give animation to the 
' “If we erect a dwelling which may appear 
id to the wants, and sufficient for the comfort, 
fentle heart and lowly mind, we have instantly 
*d our object: we have bestowed animation, 
*have not disturbed repose.’’ It is here where 
mpetitors who are not metaphysicians will 
down rather hopelessly. Lacking experience of 
ntle heart and lowly mind, they will not easily 
{ animation without disturbing repose. A mice 
of equipoise may be gradually developed by 
‘ing the edge of the T-square on the left leg 
dividers, but by the time the right degree of 
fity is attained the competition will be over; 
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Hoke eAN DY bHERE, 


and it will be then found that all the winners are 
born metaphysicians, who will have seen to it that 
“the light wooden porch breaks the flat of the cottage 
face by its projection,’’ will have made its columns 
and pilasters congruous, and will not have failed to 
provide “a latched wicket, persuading the weary 
and dusty pedestrian, with expressive eloquence, to 
lean upon it for an instant to request a drink of water 
or milk.’’ Nowadays, if the request were for milk, 
the gentle heart and lowly mind would register its 
elastic limit. At present, as the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin has said, it is necessary “to take the bull by 
the horns ’’ in the matter of milk; “Punch,’’ as you 
will have seen, courteously suggesting a change in 
sex and an application to “ the udder end.’’ 


* % * * 


A thatch firmly pegged down and mathematically 
levelled at the edges; stainless whitewash (make not 
specified); a luxuriant rose trained gracefully over 
the window; a gleaming lattice, diamond-paned, 
thrown half-open to admit the breeze that, as it 
passes over the flowers, becomes full of their 
fragrance; a branch or two of honeysuckle spread 
over the low hatch: there you have the Ruskin 
recipe for the perfect cottage, English style; “and 
the architecture is all we want in such a situation ’’— 
“whether looking out of the woody dingle with its 
eyelike window, and sending up the motion of azure 
smoke between the silver trunks of aged trees; or 
grouped among the bright cornfields of the fruitful 
plain; or forming grey clusters along the slope of the 
mountain side.’’ Very much prettier than a 
“monstrosified pepper-box,’” but involving, it will 
be seen, a profound knowledge of metaphysics, or of 
the Early Victorian stage-carpenter cottage from 
which the lowly maiden steals forth amidst the 
gathering shades of eve to meet in yon secluded 
glade her shady lover, the scallywag son of the hard- 
hearted squire whose favourite pastime is evicting 
his low-born tenants. Limelight. Slow music. 
Scent of the rose and honeysuckle across the foot- 
lights. 

Another useful hint to competitors is “that no real 
beauty can be obtained without a touch of sadness. 
Whenever the beautiful loses its melancholy, it 
degenerates into prettiness.’”’ On this showing 
Ruskin’s pet cottage is merely pretty; for his 
schedule omits the very important detail, “ Provide, at 
prime cost, 1 touch of sadness of approved make, 
with gutter and drips to same.’’ In Italy, Ruskin 
says, they get in this touch with cypress trees. In 
England it is imparted satisfactorily by a method 
commonly adopted in garden suburbs, where the 
rainwater-butt fulfils every reasonable requirement 
of sloppiness, and quite counteracts any weak 
tendency to prettiness. Melancholy, however, often 
suffuses the entire design. Then no adventitious aid 
is necessary. Some cottages I have seen would make 
heaven weep. I am not ridiculing Ruskin. Perish 
the thought! He was an Equator of whom one may 
not speak disrespectfully—he equated incompatibles 
to evolve paradoxes; and his diligent extraction of 
the cube root of poetry from architecture was a 
splendid corrective of the sordid industrialism that 
provoked it. I shall hope to see a good many of the 
R.I.B.A. cottage designs infused with the Ruskin 
spirit; but the competitors should not strive over- 
much to incorporate that touch of sadness. It will 
come of itself on the realisation that they ean’t all 
win. How I wish they could! 

DIOGENES, 
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HOUSING PROBLEMS AFTER THE WAR,* 


BY PROFESSOR S. D. ADSHEAD, M.A., F.R.1.B.A. | 


(Concluded from page 257, No. 1197.) 


HE Act of 1875, though far-reaching, was 
especially directed to the need for improved 
sanitation, and it provided the necessary 

legislation for effecting a great sanitary reform; 
and whilst it certainly secured for the indus- 
trial town-dweller a more sanitary house and a 
healthier town, at the same time its drastic and martial 
by-laws gave us those brick boxes with slate lids 
which, set ’twixt stereotyped streets, have so degraded 
the existence of the town-dweller andi uglified the town. 

The outcry against this mutilation of men’s lives, of 
their imprisonment in rows of red brick cubicles, has, if 
anything, been louder than the earlier outcry against 
insanitary conditions, and here we arrive at the final 
phase. The segregation of industries into separate 
groups and the attempt to settle the operatives in 
detached villages, equipped with all those amenities 
that were once the inherited rights of every labouring 
man, rights which were enjoyed by the working classes, 
as we have shown, during the centuries that are past, 
rights which were enjoyed to the fullest degree in 
Saxon times, which were encroached upon during the 
Middle Ages, and which have been stolen, lost, for- 
gotten about, are once more realised to-day. 

Let us now trace the beginnings of the model indus- 
trial village as it emerged from the chaos that housing 
had come to when industrial towns first paused to take 
breath in their maddening career. 


A Sheffield Scheme of the’Fifttes. 

About 1850 social reformers in the neighbourhood 
of Shefhleld set on foot a scheme whereby the artisan 
classes who were densely packed close to their works 
were enabled to become the freeholders of small houses 
on smal] plots varying in size from 300 to 1,200 yards. 
The scheme provided for the acquisition of land about 
two miles distant from the works, at a place known as 
Walkley, and for the setting uv of building societies, of 
which ultimately there were more than a dozen. These 
societies sold plots to the workpeople.on a system of 
payment by instalment. Ultimately there were 3,000 
holders, and the scheme prospered. and became a verit- 
able garden city. Ultimately the Sheffield Corpora- 
tion, over-exorbitant in its demands for road dedica- 
‘on, became one of the chief culprits amongst others 
for stifling the continued progress of the scheme. 


The Saltaire Scheme. 

But about the same time a Bradford manufacturer, 
Sir Titus Salt, decided to erect works and housing 
accommodation for his operatives on model lines. The 
site chosen was about three miles outside Bradford, 
and, considering the period of its inauguration, it shows 
extraordinary enlightenment. It was called Saltaire. 
The main interest in the scheme lies in the fact that, 
whilst it: provided in symmetrical array all sorts of 
public buildings and amenities, including a park of 
13 acres, the houses themselves are crowded together, 
and work out, including roads and public buildings, as 
high as thirty to the acre. 

The village has since been enlarged, and there are 
now about 830 houses, a large school of some archi- 
tectural pretensions in the Italian style of architec- 
ture, built at a cost of 460,000, and comprising a 
large hall to seat 1,200 persons, a reading room, 
lecture theatre, and gymnasium. 

There are also high schools, a museum, and an 
art gallery. Sir Titus Salt also included in his 
scheme a costly Congregational church. 


* Conclusion of the third of a series of six lectures now being delivered 
at University College, Gower Street, W.C.r. 


This scheme is particularly interesting as she} 
the lack of interest taken by the promoter jy) 
individual amenities of each householder and 3} 
profusion of public buildings and public ame} 
that he provided for his tenants outside the curt} 
of their homes. It is an entire reversion of wl} 
to be seen at Well Hall, where each householde} 
his little garden, but where there are no p; 
buildings, and, with the exception of one of 
public greens, no public amenities whatever. 


Ducal Villages. 

It was about this time that the ducal landows 
no doubt in a measure actuated by a desi 
emulate such industrial reformers as Sir Titus } 
built model villages at the entrances to their est 
Canford village, at Wimborne, and Edensor, § 
Chatsworth, the seat of the Duke of Devonshires 
examples. 
As to the influence which the ducal villages ; 
exerted in bringing about the founding of the n¢ 
industrial villages of which we have sou 
examples before us to-day, it would be impog 
to say to what extent any such influence is sk} 
But there is no doubt that in the model villag| 
Port Sunlight, Bournville, and Earswick somet} 
of the desire to have a model village for the yj 
people engaged on the estate already realise 
the ducal landowner was more than casually refi 
in the later efforts of the reformed industrial empl 


Modern Housing Schemes. 

Industrial villages like Port Sunlight, Bourm 
and Earswick; garden suburbs like Hamps 
Wavertree, and Hull; mining villages like tho 
Woodlands and Wrexham in South Wales; n 
tion housing schemes like those at Woolwich: 
Gretna; town-planned areas like Ruislip anc 
Quinton and Harborne area at Birmingham; n 
cipal undertakings like the Central Livei 
schemes and the garden suburbs of the Lo 
County Council at Tooting, Old Oak, and T 
ham; and, lastly, urban improvement schem 
the Duchy of Cornwall estate at Kennington, ; 
too well known and too close upon us to justif 
than a comparative reference to them as typ 
reformed industrial world which is_ ever 
coming into its own. 4 
It may be said of Port Sunlight that in its 
stages the village was essentially a model 
erected regardless of cost, that an_ outst 
feature is its lack of back gardens and subs 
of allotments, a system that is universal thro 
the village. Of Bournville it may be said th 
essentially a garden village, its gardens being 
cularly big. Of Hampstead Tenants and | 
tree and other of the co-partnership 
schemes, it may be said that they have led # 
in providing cheap and delightful little how 
the working man, where he may lives 
amenities and social conditions which, to $ 
least, are calculated to his uplifting. | 
Of the Government scheme at Well Hall, 
wich, it may be said that architecturally (pro 
sixteenth-century style is permissible) it is t 
scheme that has yet been done, but as an e€ 
provosition and as a scheme devised to meet 
social needs of a community it is thoroughl 
And so one might point to the many 
and the many weaknesses in the housing work | 
is being and has recently been done, but with a! 
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dence to some very plain war cottages at Letch- 
mn by Mr. Barry Parker, and which point the way 
iat is to come, I must pass on to review some of 
-aore characteristic of the modern industrial 
aes on the screen. 

Garden Suburbs and Industrial Villages. 

ter comparing the different schemes and review- 
he progression of housing during the present 
jry, I think that the conclusion we shall come to 
oe that up to to-day garden suburbs and indus- 
villages have been a little affected, perhaps a 
| fussy, and perhaps lacking in composition, 
ig regard to their origin and comparative size. 

mmencing with these picturesque cottages at 
Sunlight and passing over the panorama of 
ing until we arrive at the war cottages at Letch- 
r1, and remembering that in the near future one 
jred model cottages will need to be erected 
» yesterday there was but one, we realise that 
> future we must of necessity see more repeti- 
1nd some standardisation ; and with this, interest 
¢depend more and more upon composition and 
teneral lay-out of the plan. 


— 


| THE PLATES. 
| Restoration of Whitekirk Church. 

FULL description of the restoration of the 
ancient parish church of Whuitekirk, East 
Lothian, under the skilled supervision of Sir 
t Lorimer, Edinburgh, appeared in our issue 
Kctober 31. By the courtesy of the architect 
‘e able to publish this week a number of illus- 
as of the completed work. 

\the exterior changes the most noticeable is 
/using of the nave roof and west gable to their 
mr height. The roofs have been covered with 
tone slates, those in use before being utilised 
f- as possible and the lichen on them carefully 
sved. The gable of the south transept has 
jrebuilt in complete sympathy with the rough 
ucter of the masonry and finished with crow- 
plike the medieval porch and east gable. The 
wes within the building are more marked than 
§ without. Only one real structural difficulty 
ented itself. The walls of the tower are of 
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PLAN OF THE RESTORED WHITEKIRK CHURCH, EAST 
LOTHIAN. 
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great thickness and immense weight, and the sand- 
stone arches which support it had been so severely 
burned that cracks began to develop in an alarming 
manner. New arches were therefore built within 
the old arches, and the piers were faced with new 
stone carefully bonded into the old piers. Near the 
east end of the church has been placed the holy table. 
The pulpit, which is of Scotch oak, richly and beauti- 
fully carved, stands against the south pillar and faces 
nearly west. 


Wrought-iron Gate from the Villa Pisani, Stra, 
TAL 
The Villa Pisant, or Villa Reale, at Stra, lies on 
the banks of the Brenta, some seven miles east of 
Padua. It is rather a fine mansion of the early 
eighteenth-century period, erected from the designs 
of F. M. Preti and Count Girolamo Frigimel:ca. 


Two Dutch Doorways. 


Holland derived its characteristic early eighteenth- 
century manner of decoration largely from France. 
The two doorways reproduced on the double-page 
plate in this issue are good typical examples. 


JOLY TABLE IN WHITEKIRK CHURCH, EAST LOTHIAN. 


SIR ROBERT LORIMER, A.R.S.A.. F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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The question was fully discussed a few increased cost of living. This al 
NEWS ITEMs. days ago at a largely attended meeting of affects 6,ooo men, and is in addition t 
the Portsmouth Chamber of Commerce, 24d. previously paid. It is under; 
Change of Address. and although several leading tradesmen that the employers will make the a 
Mr. John Borrowman, A.R.I-B.A., and professional men expressed them- apply to all operatives engaged o 


announces that he has removed his offices 
from 9, Adam Street, Adelphi, to No. 14, 
Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Proposed New Public Baths for Dudley. 


The Estates Committee of Dudley Cor- 
poration has recommended, at a meeting 


of the Town Council, that new  pubiic 
baths, which have been urgently needed 


and that the 
submit a 
the 


for many years, be provided, 
Committee be authorised to 
scheme for the consideration of 
Council. 
Cement for Holland. 

Lord Robert Cecil stated, in reply to a 
question by Brigadier-General Page Croft, 
that the gentlemen who have consented to 
form the committee to inquire into the 
question of the export of cement to Hol- 


land are: Admiral Sir Hedworth Meux, 
who will act as chairman: Sir Bae 
Cokayne, of the Bank of England; Briga- 


dier General Cockerill, Director of Special 
Intelligence at the War Office; and Mr. 
Norton Garrard, chairman of the Baltic. 


New Quays to be Built at Bristol. 

The Bristol City gave their approval last 
week to a scheme for the enlargement of 
the accommodation of the Royal Edward 
Docks at Avonmouth at a cost of 
41,325,000, to be effected by the construc- 
tion of an eastern arm with 4,870 feet of 


quay. A new western arm not included 
in this amount has already been sanc- 
tioned. The extension is due to the 


growth of business in the port, and in par- 
ticular to the establishment of a spelter- 
producing industry for dealing with Aus- 
tralian ores. The works to be erected 
will, it is stated, be among the largest of 
the kind in the world. 


Munificent Bequests to Rochester. 

Mr. Thomas Hellyard Foord, who in 
his lifetime had made princely gifts to 
Rochester Hospital and to the cathedral, 
of which he restored the tower and spire, 
has by will bequeathed another £10,000 
to the hospital and £2,000 to the Dean and 
Chapter for the restoration of the south 
choir aisle of the cathedral. Both the 
cathedral and the hospital were the object 
of the liberality andl care of the first Nor- 
man prelate, Gundulf of Bec, who founded 
the hospital as a leper hospital, and built 
a larger cathedral than that which sufficed 
his Saxon predecessors. The Norman 
chapel of the hospital is still in use. 


Proposed Garden City for Portsmouth. 
A garden city on the southern slopes of 
Portsdown Hill is the latest scheme for the 
development and improvement of Ports- 
mouth after the war. It was brought for- 
ward recently by a member of the Town 
Council, whose suggestion is that as 
nearly all the land available for building 
within the borough boundaries has been 
taken up and us sed, the Corporation should 
acquire some thousands of acres on the 
slope of the hill (to the north of the 
borough) and lay it out, the houses being 
chiefly artisans’ dwellings. As this site is 
several miles out of the borough an ex- 
tended tramwav service for conveying 
workmen to and from the Dockyard and 
elsewhere would be necessary. A preat 
objection to the scheme is the long dis- 
tance of the proposed site from the Dock- 
yard and other work places. Then the 
only approach to it is through the village 
of Cosham, where the road is very narrow. 


selves as being strongly in favour of the 
scheme, the discussion was adjourned. 


Organ-builders as Atr Workers. 
Organ-builders have, it is stated, proved 


to be among the best aeroplane makers, 
but the Federation of Master Organ- 


builders, in a letter to ‘‘ The Daily Mail,”’ 
points out that the whole of the craft might 
have been secured for the work if the 
Government had accepted their offer, made 
nearly three years ago, of factories, plant, 
and staffs for the duration of the war for 
the manufacture of war material, includ- 
ing aeroplane parts. With the gradual 
stoppage of work, organ-builders, says the 
Federation, have had to close down. Not 
only, therefore, has the opportunity been 
lost for making the best use of our skilled 
men but also the task of restoring to its 
former pre-eminent position an industry 
now plunged in ruin has been rendered 
exceedingly difficult. 


Ancient Stone Monuments. 


“Rude Stone Monuments and _ their 
Builders ’’ was the subject of a lecture by 
Sir Courtenay Bennett, C.I.E., at the 
Plymouth Institution. |The lecturer said 
that these monuments appeared to have 
been constructed about 4,000 years ago, 
probably by one race, who found their way 
all over the coasts of the world. They 
were probably people of Mongolian extrac- 
tion, and took their course along the coast 
through Egypt and along the Mediter- 
ranean, finally reaching Britain and 
North-Western Europe. How or whether 
they reached America would very likely 
never be known, although monuments of 
their type had been found in that conti- 
nent. The strongest nroof that the same 
Asiatic race found their way alike to 
Europe and America lay in the similarity 
of their rude stone monuments. Dolmens 
were used by the American-Indians as 
burial places in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and their connection with 
the proto-Egyptians could be traced in an 
almost unbroken chain. The early Britons 
of the neolithic period exhibited the same 
characteristics and built the same kind of 
monuments, such as the dolmens of Dart- 
moor. Wherever these monuments were 
found. concluded the lecturer, his thesis 
was that they were the work of one race, 
and he suggested that this missing race 
were Finns. 


SOCIETIES AND _ INSTITUTIONS. 


Birmingham Builders’ Association. 


The annual meeting of the Birmingham 
Building Trade Employers’ Association 
was held at the Chamber of Commerce 
last week, Mr. A. J. Bowen presiding. 
The report, which was of a satisfactory 
character, was iapproved. Mr. Bowen 
was re-elected president, Messrs. E. Teall 
and S. G. Capcote vice-nresidents, and 
Mr. H. Gibbs hon. treasurer. With refer- 
ence to the latest award by the arbitrator, 


it was decided to recommend that the in- 


crease should apply to private work gene- 
rally throughout the trade. The award is 
that the rate of wages is to be advanced 
from December 1, 14d. per hour as a war 
bonus to persons when engaged on muni- 
tion work, and is to be regarded as a war 
advance intended to assist in meeting the 


than war work, as was done when 
advance was made. Sir William Robi 
has also awarded an advance of 1 
hour, as a war bonus, to the membe 
the Birmingham district of the Oper 
House and Ship Painters and Decor 
whose wages are now brought w 
1s. 144d. an hour. 


Ww akefield and District Master Bu 
Association. 


The annual meeting of the Asso 
was held at the Bull Hotel last week 
Saml. Hall (President) in the chair. 
the proposition of Mr. Crook, seconde 
Mr. Craggs, the officers of the Associ, 
were re-elected ex bloc for the “* 
year. The accounts were submitted 
adopted, and the auditors (Messi 
Turner and H. B. Steel) were than 
their services. Reports were pres 
recent meetings between representat 
the Association and the Bric 
Joiners’, and Labourers’ Societies, 
meetings it had been arranged that 
wage of the members of each 
societies should be increased one pe 
hour, and the agreements which h 
come to at these meetings were confi 


TOWN PLANNING AND HOU 
IN SCOTLAND. 


The quarterly meeting of the 
National Housing and Town P 
Committee was held on December 
Council Chambers, Edinburg 
Thomas Hunter, Town Clerk, presi 
The Chairman said they met in some 


changed circumstances. Hitherto 
had sheltered themselves behind 
expected report by the Housing” 
mission. They had got that rep 


they were deeply grateful to the p 
of it, who had rendered such yeo 
vice. They were free now to act 
would be a reflection on their own 
gence if they acted wrongly a 
ciently. He looked forward with 
their action within the next few m 
along with/their colleagues in 

One “thing they must not forget 
this housing matter was appalli 

magnitude, urgency, and importat 
it no longer admitted of being 
He hoped they would be able to 
foundation that day, and that: 
would be produced between now 
next meeting. 

Bailie Paton, Dundee, submitted t 
port of the Parliamentary Comm 
said the Committee had met to | 
what steps should be taken follo¥ 
the report of the Royal Commi 
was suggested that a committee 
tative of all the interests shoul 
pointed with the view of conside 
drawing up a definite reasoned | 
be submitted to a National Confe1 
be called on the subject. “He 
gestedi that there should be a s 
tive committee appointed to ac 
way necessary. Some discussi0: 
place as to the functions of the ¢ 
at present, but ultimately it wa 
to approve of the proposal, t 
being left over for appointme! 

Sir Thomas Hunter was elect 
man for the year, and Sir John } 
vice-chairman. 
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ur issue for December 5 we gave 
{me interesting extracts from the 
4a report prepared by the Technical 
irence set up by the National 
lyg and Town Planning Council to 
er various problems which are 
to present themselves for solution 
jard to housing and town planning 
‘at the close of the war. Following 
jwther instalment of the report: 


Planning of Housing Estates. 


members of the Conference desire 
mit the following resolution: ‘‘ This 
dence is of opinion that the Govern- 
should be advised to lend or grant 
in connection with ‘ Housing 
after the War’ only when the 
" of the estate or area on which 
yusing scheme is to be carried out 
with the approval of the Local 
©@ment Board, has been prepared on 
jlanning lines. and is in conformity 
general outline town plan for that 
41 of the district of which the hous- 
veme forms a part.” 
1 opinion of the members of the 
ence, the Government will commit 
der of an inexcusable kind if, for 
‘ason—other than that of, housing 
Orest at the centre of cities (as in 
(se of the schemes of the Liverpool 
ation) they permit housing schemes 
carried into effect under the old 
ons of lay-out. 
the passing of the town-planning 
of the Housing and Town 
ng Act of 1909 the national policy 


Tespect was made clear, and it is 
food planning is in the public 


€ is, moreover, a strong feeling that 
sarly date town- planning action by 
luthorities should cease to be per- 
4 and become obligatory, and mem- 
the Conference are of opinion that 
yernment should show no hesitancy 
jist that post-war housing schemes 
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shall bear witness to skill and foresight in 
planning and shall embody good stan- 
dards, more especially in regardi to: (a) 
The limitation of the number of houses 
per acre ; (b) the provision of open spaces ; 
(c) the securing of arterial roads of ade- 
quate width ; (d) the relaxation of condi- 
tions in regard to width of roads in resi- 
dential streets; (e) the fixing of building 
lines, etc. 

With regard to these points, the mem- 
bers of the Conference are of opinion: (a) 
That the number of houses per gross acre 
in urban housing schemes should not 
exceed twelve. They also strongly .re- 
commend that whenever housing schemes 
require the acquisition of several acres of 
land, a substantial proportion of the area 
—10 per cent. Is suggested—should be de- 
voted to recreation grounds, playgrounds 
for children, and open snaces. In the 
provision of these open spaces it is desir- 
able, wherever possible, that no house 
should be more than yards from a 
children’s plaveround. which should be 

uccessible without crossing a main road, 
ee wherever possible recreation grounds 
should be adjacent to public school play- 
grounds, so that the shelters, etc., may be 
available for them both. 

With regard to (b) That attention should 
be given to the planning of arterial roads 
so that future expenditure on road-widen- 
ing may be avoided; and 

(c) That on condition that the prepara- 
tion of a town planning scheme is entered 
upon within a reasonable period, local 
authorities should be permitted to relax 
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for the purposes of these housing schemes, 


their bye-laws and customary provisions 
relative. to the width and! construction of 
streets in residential areas. 

The members of the Conference regard 


this economy as of great importance. 
Provided that ample space is given 


between houses on opposite sides of resi- 
dential streets, so planned as to be, in 
effect. non-traffic streets, it is in the inte- 
rest of the public to diminish the width of 


: 


vavavava 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING AT THE CLOSE OF THE WAR. 


road to be made (and maintained) and to 
devote the space to the “green of useful 
garden instead of the grey of useless 
road surface,’’ to quote the dictum of the 


Right Hon, J. H.. Whitley, M-P.,\ the 
Deputy-Speaker of the House of 
Commons. It will be advisable, in the 


opinion of the members of the Conference, 
to give local authorities power, under well- 
defined conditions, to declare such resi- 
dential streets open only to limited traffic 
and to forbid the access of exceptionally 
heavy traffic—such as industrial motor 
lorries of great weight. 

(e) That building lines should be fixed 
to secure the proper set-back of cottages. 


The Value of Gardens for Food 
Cultivation. 

In suggesting under (a) above that not 
more than twelve houses per gross acre 
shall be permitted in urban areas the mem- 
bers of the Conference desire to emphasise 
the national aspect of this question. 

There will probably be a world shortage 
in regard to food supplies in the period 
following the war, and, both on the 


grounds of individual economy and 
national well-being, adequate garden 
space should be the rule and not, as to- 


day, the exception. 


Rural Planning. 

Under the head of Rural Planning, the 
members of the Conference desire to urge 
the Government to make a condition of 
housing loans and grants-in-aid for rural 
housing schemes: (1) That there shall be 
in every case a proper lay-out scheme sub- 
mitted; (2) that where a scheme is large 
enough to justify it, an open space shall 
be provided; (3) that the provision of land 
for cottages shall, as a rule, be not less 
than one-eighth of an acre per cottage; (4) 


that even where only a few cottages are 
built, care shall be taken in their grouping 


(and especially in the set-back from the 
main roads, which should be ample, in 
view of possible future requirements), 
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Regarding the acquisition of land by local 
authorities for housing schemes, both 
urban and rural, the following resolution 
has been unanimously adopted : 

‘“ That the members of this Conference 
are of opinion that sanction should be given 
by the Local Government Board, and loans 
snould be granted without delay by the 
Treasury for the purchase of suitable 
housing sites.” 

It is felt that unless action along the 
lines suggested is taken much regrettable 
delay will be caused, and that, therefore, 
it will be impossible to have schemes fully 
ready to be placed in operation directly the 
war closes. 


The Shortage of Materials: Substitution 
of Materials, etc. 

With regard to point (2) in the terms 
of reference, viz., the provision of work- 
able solutions of technical difficulties aris- 
ing in regard to (a) the shortage of mate- 
rials (and more especially timber), where 
such shortage is due to the abnormal de- 
mand which will arise at the close of the 
war; (b) the economical adoption and use 
in building construction of new materials 
or new forms of materials; (c) the substi- 
tution of materials in construction, e.g., 
the substitution of concrete, for timber, in 
floor joists, etc., the members of the Con- 
ference have given careful consideration to 
questions relative to the supply of the fol- 
lowing materials: Bricks, stone, timber, 
glass, cement, lime, ironmongery and 
light castings (baths, stoves, grates), roof 
coverings, etc. 

In making the following recommenda- 
tions the members of the Conference re- 
cognise that the most economical method 
of employing the labour of men available 
at the close of the war will be to follow 
methods of construction with which work- 
men were familiar before the war. At the 
same time they advocate that all new. 
methods of sound hygienic construction 
should receive careful and favourable con- 
sideration. 

Bricks and Stone. 

Given proper organisation, the supply 
of enormous quantities of bricks and stone 
for the construction of the 300,000 houses 
does not present any insuperable difficulty. 

Such questions as the supply of fuel for 
brickmaking, the rapid and prior demobili- 
sation of brickmakers and quarrymen, and 
the organisation of additional transit facili- 
ties in the shape of motor lorries (which 
towards the close of the war will be re- 
leased ‘from military work, etc.) must, 
however, be given careful attention, and be 
made the subject of wise foresight in plan- 
ning adequate “ways and means”? of 
overcoming difficulties. 

The members of the Conference will in 
a later ‘stage deal in detail with several 
points arising in this relation, but mean- 
while they desire to plead urgency for the 
consideration of the present conditions of 
the brickmaking industry on the ground 
that if the present condition of affairs is 
left unremedied. the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to secure an adequate supply of 
bricks will be hampered and thwarted. 

At the present time the manufacturing 
plant of scores of brickyards. is rapidly 
being destroyed by the elements, and as a 
result of the absence of orders the owners 
of these brickyards are likely to go into 
liquidation. 

To permit the decay and destruction of 
the plant of the business. organisation on 
which the production of bricks at the close 
of the war must depend, will be unwise in 
the extreme, and the members of the Con- 
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ference beg to submit the following resolu- 
tion :— 

“ That the attention of the Government 
be drawn to the serious condition of the 
brickmaking industry throughout — the 
country and recommend an investigation 
to ascertain what steps (if any) can be 
taken to keep this industry alive so that 
the brickyards may be kept in efficient 
working order and sufficient stocks of 
bricks available at the close of the war.” 


Timber. 

In discussing the shortage of timber sup- 
plies at the close of the war the members 
of the Conference have realised from the 
outset that the problem is one in regard to 
which they have not (and cannot hope to 
have) the knowledge necessary to enable 
them to arrive at a sound judgment as to 
the possibility of importing timber from 
the Baltic, Sweden, Norway, Canada, and 
America at the close of the war. 

But they nevertheless realise that the 
two following points may be stated quite 
clearly :— 

(1) The demand for seasoned timber 
from European sources of supply will be 
very great at the close of the war. 

(2) The supply of shipping available for 
the transhipment of all the timber which 
can be secured for England, Scotland, and 
Wales will be below the normal. 

The members of the Conference regard 
it as clear, therefore, that measures of the 
most vigorous kind should be taken to 
secure a great increase in the cutting and 
seasoning of timber in various areas of 
probable supply. 

In view of the great demand which will 
certainly be made for the timber of Sweden 
and Norway, and the prospect that (if we 
are helplessly dependent on these markets) 
the price will be a greatly inflated one, the 
members of the Conference desire to sug- 
gest that special action should be taken to 
secure the cutting without delay and the 
seasoning of timber in Newfoundland, 
Canada, other parts of the Empire, and the 
United States. 

With regard to the timber of the United 
States, the shipping engaged in the return 
of the war material of the American Army 
might well carry a great deal of timber on 
the journey to Europe. In view, however, 
of the fact that the scantlings of the 
American timbers are unfamiliar to those 
engaged in constructional work here, 
authoritative action should be taken to de- 
monstrate to users of timber that construc- 
tional timbers of such sections as are in 
common use in the United States may be 
adopted with safety for similar work in 
Great Britain. 

With regard to home timber, according 
to the ‘‘ Statesman’s Year Book of 1914,”’ 
there were in England 1,666,000 acres, 
Wales 182,000 acres, and Scotland 878,000 
acres in woods and plantations. In this 
relation the members of the Conference de- 
sire to point out that prior to the latter 
half of the nineteenth century the timber 
used in rural areas, and in most urban 
areas, was home-grown timber. It is‘not, 
therefore, in accordance with the facts to 
say that British-grown timber is of no 
service. 

It will probably not be necessary to rely 
to a great extent on home-grown timber, 
but the members of the Conference de- 
sire to urge the Government to take steps 
to secure that an endeavour shall be 
made to furnish at least home-grown tim- 
ber for the 100,000 rural cottages. 

To bring timber hundreds of miles 
across the sea and then to send it many 


miles on overworked railway lines to 
districts in the centre of England, \ 
in the woodlands of the rural counties 
ber can be found in relative abun 
will be to enter upon a wasteful 
economic course of action. 


* 
an) 


4 


urgent. 
timber are costly, and if home-growr 
ber is to be used to a great extent 
building of cottages at the close @ 


sap rises in the spring of 1918. 
probably not be possible to do more 


be taken to pass quickly through the 
stages of seasoning. 

The members of the Conference | 
also to urge the Government to tal 
carliest possible steps to secure that al 
when the military occupation of 
various hutments erected during the 
ceases, the timber shall, as far-as pos 
be made available for use in the con 
tion of houses. The members of the 
ference realise that much of this t 
is not suitable, but, in so far as they! 
been able to make inquiries, they | 
been led to realise that, given caré 
skill in dismantling and adaptation 
use of this timber will be of materiz 
vantage in the earlier paris of the pos 
period. 


Ironmongery and Light. Casting 
The members of the Conference w 
a later date submit several detailed 
gestions as to the production of the s 
of well-designed standardised fit 
They take the view that, given the | 
cation of the best skill in designing, 
of the trumpery fittings which have 
commonly in use in the past may t 
placed by fittings which will be mori 
viceable and more artistic. 

The factories and works which 
before the war engaged in the prodt 
of these requisites for cottage buildin 
now for the greater part engaged 1) 
production of munitions, and are cont 
to a greater or lesser degree. For 
reason it will be practicable for the Go 
ment gradually to turn the energie 
these factories and works, towards th 
of the war, into the channel of prod 
on a large scale whatever is require 
at a price which shall not only be fi 
the producers, but fair also to the 
payers. 


Roof Coverings. 

The members of the Conference a 
opinion that, with a view to increasin 
range of materials available for roof 
ing, materials of the composition type 
be adopted provided that they are i 
meable, durable, and fire-resisting. | 
With regard to (b) The econo 
adoption and use in building constru 
of new materials or new forms of 1 
rials; and y 
(c) The substitution of materia 
construction, e.g., the substitution of 
crete, for timber, in floor joists, ete., 
A Sub-Committee of the Conferen 
now considering these points. They 
already reported that concrete blocks 
slabs for walls and partitions can be 
to economical advantage where Stl 
aggregates are available in sufficient 
tities. Tile blocks will also come W 
the scope of the same recommend. 
when used in combination with brick 
or concrete-built cottages, for such 
tions as internal walls or partitions. 
(To be concluded.) # 
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MMUNAL WASH-HOUSE AT HAMMERSMITH, LONDON: VIEW OF WASH-STALL., 
SHOWING BOILER, TAP, AND FITTINGS, 


| 
| COMMUNAL WASH-HOUSE. 


| 
Lor to the war numerous inquiries 
| received in this ,country with 
id to equipments for communal wash- 
3s. The idea is certain to be revived 
diately after the war, so a few par- 
(ts of what is being done in England 
)} on a smaller scale, in Scotland!) may 
interest to readers of this Journal. 
e accompanying photographs show 
jommunal wash-house at Hammer- 
|, probably the largest in Great 
lim. The equipment comprises vari- 
yanges of wash stalls, each stall con- 
)§ of cast-iron side frames, boiling 
| steam connection. and a wash tub 
steam connection, all the necessary 
3 for hot and cold water supply 
at the operator’s hand. After the 
ng has been treated in the stall the 
are put into the hydro-extractors, or 
’, one of which is shown in position 
2end of each range. This machine 
( articles very quickly by centrifugal 
a. The operation being very simple. 
tendance is necessary, and provided 
>p_of the revolvine basket is well 
ia there is no danger, as the drive 

| 

| 


derneath the floor—a position that 
‘sually be arranged. 
* next process to which the washing 
mitted is drying under steam: this 
med out on a range of drying-horses, 
10wn in the illustration opposite. 
horse or drier consists of a number 
ular hanging rails fixed to wrought- 
dates, to which the carriages are also 
The lintels are of cast-iron, and 
pPrights are of steel, securely stayed 
imgle and tee irons. The back and 
fates are also of metal, the latter 
Covered with wood for strength and 
The hot-air for heating these 
34S generated in a tubular air heater, 
ting of two steam heads or ends, 
steam tubes supnorted between, the 
Ing enclosed bv a cylindrical steel 


Casing, with air inlet and outlet 
45 


steam employed—either live or ex- 


haust—is passed througn the tubes, so that 
the end covers and tubes only are subject 
to pressure. The air is drawn across the 


a 


a ; - 
/ & ia ote . 
pos ae - 
br Sadia 
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outside of the hot tubes ,and is guided by 
baffle plates to take a zig-zag course to 
insure uniform heating. The end covers 
are of cast-iron dished section, ribbed on 
inside and bolted to mild steel tube plates. 
The tubes are expanded into plates, and 
are 14 in. external diameter of solid drawn 
mild steel, easy of access for renewal. 
The steam pressure for which the heater 
is designed is 45 lb. per sq. inch for Nos. o 
and 1 sizes, and 30 lb. per sq. in. for 
larger sizes. From the heater the hot air 
is discharged into the chambers by means 
of a centrifugal exhaust fan running at a 
moderate speed, with sheet-steel balanced 
wheel running in oil-ring bearings. The 
casing is constructed of sheet and angle 
steel, and the frame is of cast-iron, with 
run metal split bearings bolted to casing. 

Communal wash-houses on the above 
lines are established in most of the large 
cities in England, particularly in the City 
of London (where there are at least half a 
dozen) and at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Merely a nominal charge was imposed 
on householders who carried their washing 
to these establishments, and soap and 
soda and washing materials were provided 
free. 

The idea had certainly made much 
headway in this country prior to the war: 
and it is intended to establish communal 
wash-houses on a similar scale in some 
of the industrial towns in Lanarkshire and 
elsewhere. Obviously it embodies an idea 
of which the application could be very 
beneficially extended to many other forms 
of communal service or supply—cooking 
centres, for example. 


Sa tee 
\ 2 
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~~ COMMUNAL WASH-HOUSE AT HAMMERSMITH, LONDON: VIEW SHOWING 
DRYING-HORSE PULLED OUT. 
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BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES IN 
ARGENTINA. 


Although building has practically come 
to an end in the larger cities of the Argen- 
tine since the commencement of the war, 
the continuance of which has rendered it 
impossible to obtain supplies of construc- 
tion material, there is no question (says 
the ‘* British and Latin American Trade 
Gazette ’’) that immediately normal condi- 
tions are restored there will be a large ac- 
cession of new buildings, and the restora- 
tion of existing structures. The Argen- 
tines resident in large cities have a perfect 
mania for building. This is strangely in 
contrast with the proclivities of the camp- 
dwellers, who seem willing to put up with 
almost any kind of dwelling so long as it 
keeps out the wind and weather. 

To afford some idea of the opportunl- 
ties in Buenos Aires alone open to manu- 
facturers of builders’ machinery and ap- 
pliances, it may be mentioned that there 
are more than 300 different streets in the 
city, and these, if extended in a straight 
line, would measure in length over 600 
miles. New thoroughfares are being sur- 
veyed, and in some cases laid out, and 
only await the return of peace to the world 
to witness the erection of more avenues 
of those stately buildings for which 
Buenos Aires is famous among South 
American countries. The most notable 
street in the city, in everyone’s opinion, is 
the beautiful. Avenida de Mayo. This 
splendid boulevard. is over one mile in 
length, and about 120 ft. in width ; it ex- 
tends from the Plata de Mayo to the 
Capitol, or Palacio de Congréso. Down 
the middle of the thoroughfare, in a 
double row, are suspended upon artistic 
iron poles the arc-lights which illumine 
the city most brilliantly. On each side, 
near the kerb of the 20-ft. sidewalk, are 
planted rows of trees extending the entire 
length. The main feature of this Avenida 
—its only competitor is the magnificent 
thoroughfare in Rio de Janeiro known as 
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the Avenida Central—is the uniformity in 
height and fine architecture of the build- 
ings which line it. There are no “sky- 
scrapers”? as in New York No buildings 
are more than six or eight storeys high, 
and all are of fine and modern style with 
artistic frontages. 

The rapidity with which buildings are 
run up and completed in the South 
American cities—this does not mean that 
they are in any way “ jerry-built ’’—neces- 
sitates the employment of all the builders’ 
latest appliances and machinery. More 
especially, the use of concrete has obliged 
our contractors to adont power-driven 
mechanical mixers, as well as mechanical 
navvies of all kinds in the excavations that 
are being carried out, even at this time, in 
the central localities of the larger cities, 
in order that full advantage may be taken 
of the area of ground (the cost of which is 
extremely high), and in order to facilitate 
the speedy removal of the excavated earth 
and the loading of it into the carts that 
bear it away from the site. Thus there is 
a demand for mechanical concrete mixers. 
Many of the Buenos Aires street-paving 
companies, having seen the satisfactory 
results of employing mechanical concrete- 
mixers in the large contracts given out by 
the Anglo-Argentine Tramways Company, 
and the Buenos Aires Western Railway 
Company (both being in connection with 
long, deep tunnels made under the city 
roads), have adopted this kind of machine 
for the mixing of asphalt. The munici- 
pality of Buenos Aires has already two 
asphalt factories, and is now in the market 
for machines of this descrintion. 

British manufacturers seeking to intro- 
duce into the Argentine new machinery of 
almost any kind must be prepared for 
many rebutis, for with all their enterprise 
and energy Argentine builders are not 
lovers of experiments. They would rather 


see a new machine tried at someone else’s 
expense, and they will often go against 
their own judgment rather than incur the 
outlay of some thousands of pésos upon a 
new apparatus, the capabilities of which 
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have not been sufficiently esta 
Very many of the large contraet 
Italians, and it is known that the 
highly conservative people, chary 
extreme of trying new inventions. 
convince them, however, — tha 
can really save money or time 
means money to them—and they ¢e& 
be booked as purchasers. “9 

The city of Buenos Aires is by ne 
the only favourable Argentine m; 
present offering for manufactt 
builders’ machinery. The second 
the Republic, Rosario, is a city 
180,000 people, and here in a few) 
time great activity will be notie 
connection with wide extensions — 
improvements in, the vort-works 
some 214 miles from Buenos 
river, Rosario is a rapidly grow 
and calls for practically everythi 
engineering and allied trade lines 
its greater sister and rival city.” 
there are the hardly less importar 
of Cordoba, with 100,000 inhabita 
Plata, with 99,800; 


a 


Tucuman, 
Bahia Blanca, 73,000; Mendoza; 

Santa Fé, 49,000; Salta, 40,000; 

35,800; Corrientes, 30,000; Sam 
15,700; and San Luis, 14,5400. 


DEATH OF SIR SWINTON J, 


Colonel Sir Samuel Swinton 
K.C.I.E., C.V.O., died at Weyhm 
week, in his seventy-seventh yea 
Swinton Jacob’s name came inl 
prominence in connection with dis 
as to the most fitting architectur 
new Indian capital at Delhi, a 
were many strong advocates of ai 
Indo-Saracenic style. The Se@ 
State associated him with Mr. 
and Mr. Baker in preparing arel 
plans, but after a short time fi 
from the work on account of 
health. He married, in ‘1874 
daughter of Mr. Robert Brown, 
burgh, who survives him. 
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_ ARCHITECTURAL AND BUILDING EVENTS OF 
WAS Yea 


| 
. 
} 
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T will be seen from this brief survey of the year’s 
architectural events that the items are of very 
considerable interest, notwithstanding the over- 
shadowing influence of the war, and in spite of 

_ the scarcity of normal opportunities for profes- 

jalactivity. Ihe one really great event of the year, 

jarfing everything else, 1s, of course, the crystallisa- 

i. of the national housing problem—the determina- 

i1 of the Government to take the matter in hand, 

‘| its wise application to the Royal Institute for 

(ice and assistance. A short summary of the events 

sling up to this development naturally takes the fore- 

rst place in these “abstract and brief chronicles.” 


. National Housing. 
Jn May 11, Lord Rhondda, as President of the 
ical Government Board, received a deputation from 
| National Housing and Town Planning Council, 
ch put before him a housing programme that had 
In formulated as the result of a series of conferences 
din various parts of the country. During the 
imer the Local Government Board issued to local 
horities a circular requesting a statement of housing 
cuirements, and intimating that the State would 
)vide financial aid. In September it was stated 
cu-officially that the Government had invited the 
..B.A. to arrange a competition, or series of com- 
yitions, with a view to securing model designs for 
‘king-class houses. In September also there was a 
cu-official announcement that, at a private confer- 
ie at the Local Government Board Offices, it was 
cognised that more than 200,000 houses would have 
Je erected without delay, and it was hinted that a 
‘ernment scheme had been outlined. Shortly after- 
fds it was stated that Mr. Hayes Fisher had 
ie a the Institute to appoint a representative to 
ve on a committee which had been set up by the 
al Government Board to consider various technical 
»stions arising out of the housing problem, and that 
| Aston Webb had been nominated by the Institute. 
\the same time, the names of a special committee on 
‘sing formed by the Institute was published. The 
2d societies were invited to nominate representa- 
’s to serve on it. 
Ve were able to state, in our issue of October 24, 
't the Government had definitely decided that the 
‘7 national housing scheme should be controlled 
| directed by the Local Government Board, but 
‘ond the vague statements that, after the war, 
1€ 150,000 to 200,000 houses—the figure is put 
300,000 by most authorities—will be required 
| that the Government will be asked to grant a 
‘sidy of several million pounds, details are still 
cing. 
twas not until November 5, however, when Mr. 
ty T. Hare delivered his first presidential 
ress to the R.I.B.A., that we got the first 
mal and official intimation that the Government 
placed at the disposal of the Institute an ade- 
te sum of money for procuring housing designs, 
| that the Institute had drawn up a scheme for a 
es of competitions. Particulars of the first of 
series of competitions under this scheme were 
lished in our issue of November 14. 

; RI.B.A. Transactions. 
ollowing up a suggestion made by Professor W. 


Lethaby, the Council arranged for a series of 


informal conferences to be held at the Institute on 
subjects of interest to architects and of importance 
to the public. These conferences, which were held 
on Wednesday afternoons at fortnightly intervals, 
proved highly successful, and consequently have 
been renewed for the present session, the new series 
being opened on November 22 by Mr. Sidney Webb 
with a masterly address on ‘‘ The Functions of an 
Architectural Society.’’ 

The annual report, published in our issue of May 
2, showed that the council had done excellent work 
in the interests of members, and that, in particular, 
it had at length got into touch with the Government 
—a fact that was more strikingly revealed by the 
announcement that the Institute had been invited to 
conduct a competition for designs to be used in the 
Government housing scheme. 

On the entry of America into the war, the Institute 
sent a letter of fraternal greeting to the American 
Institute of Architects, which was equally cordial in its 
response. 


Architectural Association. 

The Association (which during the autumn removed 
from Great Smith Street to Bedford Square) issued, in 
January, a report containing suggestions for dealing 
with the requirements of members of the profession 
after the war. The main points considered were: (1) 
Providing facilities for bringing assistants and 
employers into touch; (2) helping the temporarily 
disabled and unfit; (3) helping the totally disabled ; 
(4) coaching those who, after years of service in the 
war, might feel the need of further professional 
training. 


Society of Architects. 

In their annual report, presented on January 11, the 
Society of Architects stated that they had endeavoured 
to arrange for a conference with the R.I.B.A. on regis- 
tration and other matters, but the Institute was unable 
to comply with the request, as it had determined to 
suspend, during the war, the discussion of controversial 
matters. The Society shows a disposition to proceed 
independently with a Registration Bull. 


Institute of Scottish Architects. 
In June the newly formed Institute of Scottish 
Architects, held in Edinburgh its first annual conven- 
tion, with Sir Rowand Anderson as its first president. 


Architects’ Reorganisation Committee. 

An Architects’ Reorganisation Committee, repre- 
sentative of all the architectural societies in London 
and the provinces, was formed in the autumn, with 
Mr..C. Macarthur Butler (secretary of the Society of » 
Architects) and Mr. F. R. Yerbury (secretary of the 
Architectural Association) as joint hon. secretaries. 
Its main object is the after-the-war re-establishment 
of architects in practice. 


Sydney Chair of Architecture. 

Early in the year it was announced that the 
Government of New South Wales had granted an 
endowment of 42,000 a year for a Chair of Architec- 
ture at Sydney University, and it is claimed that 
this is the first occasion of a Government of the 
British Empire recognising the national importance 
of architecture. 
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National Federation and the National Form of 
Contract. 

At the annual general meeting of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers, held in 
London at the end of January, progress was re- 
ported with respect to the revision of the general 
form of contract, and it was decided to ask the In- 
stitute of Builders to unite with the Federation in 
approaching the R.I.B.A. on the subject. The retir- 
ing president of the Federation, Mr. W. F. Wallis, 
J.P., was succeeded by Mr. James Storrs, J.P., of 
Stalybridge. Mr. A. G. White, the able secretary of 
the Federation, has added to this function that of 
secretary to the Institute of Builders, succeeding 
Mr. Thomas Costigan. 


_ Government Restrictions on Materials and Labour. 

Early in the year the Government issued stringent 
regulations with respect to the sale and purchase of 
lead, and demanded monthly returns of all transac- 
tions relating to this metal. A little later the con- 
trol of timber was assumed by the Army Council. 

In April it was announced that the Director of 
Timber Supplies had decided to institute a monthly 
census of stocks of timber. Further restrictions 
on timber were ordered by the Army Council on 
April 14; in August the Board of Trade took over all 
stocks of various woods exceeding in the aggregate 
5,000 ft., and a new Government order regulating the 
prices of timber was issued in December, and was 
published in our issue of December 12. 

Consequent on timber restrictions, more than 500 
representatives of wood traders attended a meeting 
held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, in October, 
to consider the situation. Resolutions were adopted 
asking : (1) That the traders should be allowed to carry 
on their business with a minimum of Government inter- 
ference consistent with national necessities ; (2) that 
unrestricted importation of wood should be permitted, 
and Government control of stocks limited ; and (3) pro- 
testing against Government control of British and 
foreign timber after the war. 

In November, the Minister of Reconstruction, in 
consultation with the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Secretary for Scotland, appointed 
a committee to consider and report on the supply of 
building materials after the war. Mr. James Car- 
michael, J.P., vice-chairman of the Munitions Works 
Board, was appointed chairman of the committee, 
which included Mr. James Storrs, the president of the 
National Federation. ; 

A list of restricted occupations issued by the 
Ministry of Munitions in March, ‘prohibiting the 
employment of any new workers except for work of 
national importance, included most of the building 
trades. 


Photographs at the Academy. 

In this year’s Royal Academy exhibition, photo- 
graphs of architectural work were admitted for the first 
time—rather, it is to be feared, as an expedient for pre- 
venting bare walls than in recognition of the claims 
of the camera. 


New Type of L.C.C. School. 

On the recommendation of its building committee, 
the London County Council Education Committee 
resolved (it was announced last March) to adopt a 
cheaper type of school building, of which the cost 
would work out at £11 4s. gd. a head, as against the 
customary fifteen guineas. As this was to be done at 
the expense of all embellishment, the economy would 
seem to be merely nominal, and of very questionable 
wisdom. 

Hutments Contracts. 

The report of the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the question of hutments contracts, about 
which some wild statements had been made in the 


,| 


Press, was published on April 16. It showed eo) 
sively that the charges which had been brought ag) 
Sir John Jackson in the daily Press were ground 


Reinforced Concrete. 

The versatility of reinforced concrete has j 
further extended by adapting it to the constructic 
seagoing vessels; and its use in the construction} 
school at Birmingham is said to have made the bui 
bomb-proof. Experience has shown that, at any | 
this material has justified the confidence in it by en 
ing direct hits as well as vibration shocks, during 
raids, with extraordinary immunity from damage, 


— 


Legal. H 

The most important law case of the year was | 
in which the Metropolitan Water Board sough| 
show that the stoppage by the Ministry of Munit} 
of operations by Messrs. Dick, Kerr and Co., at} 
reservoirs at Littlettn, did not determine the } 
tract, and that therefore the plant on the job 4 
vested in the Water Board. Ultimately, in the Hi 
of Lords, in November, the decision was in fayou| 
the contractors; the finding of the Court of Ap; 
which had reversed that of Mr. Justice Bray, bi 
upheld. | 

There have been several prosecutions for con} 
vention of the building restrictions order, anc} 
some cases heavy fines have been inflicted. | 


building but a building Act makes an addition a} 
building, and so we arrive at the ridiculous post 


suggested that the subsequent Act had made & 
by-law unworkable. | 
Miscellanea. qa 

On March 13, the reintroduced Charing Ci 
Bridge Bill was read a second time by 128 votes aga 
50—a result mainly due to the apathy of the L.C 
and the Westminster City Council. The second re 
ing in the Lords was passed on June 14, by 53 agai 
19. a 

Advisory committees to assist the Ministry 
Labour in the administrative work of the Labi 
Exchanges were selected from men of note am<¢ 
employers and workmen, the committees deliberatg 
independently. . 

The centenary edition of Laxton’s Price Book ¥) 
issued this year. New editions of Marsh and Dun 
manual on reinforced concrete, and of Taylor é 
Thompson’s work on the same subject were issut 
and an important work on “ Modern Industrial Bui 
ings,’’ by Mr. Moritz Kahn, assembled for the i 
time a number of striking examples of mod 
factory construction. 


Obituary. — | 

The obituary of the year includes the follow! 
notable names: Mr. S. Stevens Hellyer, the samité 
engineer; Mr. E. R. Robson, formerly architect to 
London School Board; Mr. Lisle March Phillip 
writer on art and architecture: M. Hippolyte Bla 
long a leading figure among Edinburgh architec 
Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, one of the best-kno 
“all-round practitioners” in London; Sir A: 
Binnie, from 1890 to 1901 chief engineer to the Lo 
don County Council; Mr. Walter Lewis Spiel 
curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum since 190 
Degas and Hemy the painters, and Rodin t 
greatest of modern sculptors. 
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ARCHITECTS FALLEN 


HE following is a list (incomplete, it is feared) 
of those architects, architectural assistants, 
and students who have fallen in the War 

lag the past year: 

eby, 2nd Lieut. Derrick, killed in 


-tion. . 


Sidney 


inson, Lance-Corporal Beaumont E., killed in 
‘tion September 23. 

ker, Private Thomas Christopher, 
tion August 4, aged thirty-six years. 
yett, Lieut. James (A.R.1.B.A.), killed in action 
yvember 28. 


killed in 


Alfred Geoffrey (Probationer 
I.B.A.), killed in action on Easter Sunday, 
117, aged twenty years. 

ce, Capt. Walter Llewellyn (A.R.I.B.A.), 
(led in action. 

vell, 2nd Lieut. Charles Joseph Morton 
.R.I.B.A.), killed in action September 12. 
ant, Capt. Arthur Michael (Royal Engineers), 


.R.LB.A.), killed in action. 


fe Capt. Charles William, killed in action, aged 


airty-five vears. 

er, Lieut.-Colonel Victor Augustine (D.S.O.), 
iled in action August 5. 

att, Edward (Licentiate R.I.B.A.), killed serving at 
\ battery in Flanders, September 12. 

cell, Lieut. Reginald, accidentally killed while 
ing for his pilot’s certificate. 


‘ 2nd Lieut. 
| 
t 


: —_ 


TE following is a list of mulitary decorations, 
» etc., gained by architects, architectural assis- 
» tants, and students, during the past year: 

, Capt. David McLeod (Royal 
.R.LB.A.), mentioned in Dispatches. 
glas, Major J. W. (member of the Northern 
(A.), awarded the D.S.O. and the Serbian 
der of the White Eagle. 

ant, the late Arthur Michael, mentioned in 
spatches. 

ferstonhugh, Staff Capt. H. L. (A.R.1.B.A,), 
varded Military Cross. 

or, Capt. Stanley Howe, mentioned three times 
Dispatches and awarded Military Cross. 

, Lieut. H. A., awarded Military Cross. 

ier, Capt. Cecil (Student R.I.B.A.), awarded 
2 Serbian Order of the White Eagle. 
ef Coc, awarded the D.8.0: 
»ack, Brigadier-Gen. Arthur B. (F.R.I.B.A.), 
varded the Most Distinguished Order of St. 
ichael and St. George. 

y, 2nd Lieut. Williams James 
leers), awarded Military Cross. 
, Lieut. Gordon, awarded Military Cross. 


Engineers) 


(Royal En- 


tr 
NI 
a7) 


IN THE WAR. 


Hill, Staff Sergeant Claude Edgar (R.A.M.C.), 
killed in action September 3. 

Honan, Capt. Matthew (South Lancashire Regt. ) 
(A.R.I.B.A.), severely wounded and missing. 
Houston, 2nd Lieut. William Wylie, killed in action 

August 17. 

Johnson, Capt. Ronald Lindsay (R.F.A.), killed in 
action May 28. 

Meikleham, Lance-Corporal David Lang, killed in 
action. 

Moodie, 2nd Lieut. John (Student R.I.B.A., 1908), 
died of wounds August 27. 

O’Brien, Edward (R.A.M.C.), died on service. 

Owen, Lieut. Meurig, killed on August 21, aged 
twenty-one years. 

Papworth, 2nd Lieut. Alfred Wyatt, reported killed 
April 11. 

Pywell, Private William Jackson, killed in action 
February §, aged thirty-two years. 

Sturgeon, Capt. Robert Victor (A.R.I.B.A.), killed 
in action. 

Tucker, Arthur Haines, killed in action October g. 

Wilson, 2nd Lieut. John Hardy, killed in action 
April 7, aged thirty-three years. 

Wray, 2nd Lieut. Ernest Warnford (R.I.B.A. 
Measured Drawings Medallist, 1909), killed in 
action August 23. 

Wright, 2nd Lieut. Cecil Laurence, killed in action 
July 7, aged thirty-seven years. 


MILITARY DECORATIONS, ETC., FOR ARCHITECTS. 


Mann, Lieut. Harry W., mentioned in Dispatches. 

Mauchlin, Capt. R., awarded Military Cross. 

Moss, Lieut. 
Cross. 


Rahbula, 2nd Lieut. 
Cross. 


Ridley, Capt. Basil White, awarded Military Cross. 

Rogers, 2nd Lieut. William Herbert, mentioned in 
Dispatches. 

Rosenthal, Brigadier-Gen. Charles, mentioned three 
times in Dispatches, awarded C.B. and C.M.G. 

Runton, Capt. Percy I., mentioned inv the 
s Gazette; 

Russell. 2nd Lieut. Robert Tor (I.A.R.O.), awarded 
Bs:0;: 

Triscott, 2nd Lieut. Harris Stephens, awarded bar 
to Military Cross. 

Waterhouse, Capt. Michael (Sherwood Rangers), 
awarded Military Cross. 

Webb, Capt. Maurice E., awarded Military Cross. 

Woolatt, 2nd Lieut. John (Royal Engineers), 
awarded Military Cross. 

Young, 2nd Lieut. awarded Military Cross. 


Vincent Newton, awarded Military 


Rahles, awarded Mhihtary 
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THE NEW CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 


HE Cunard Steamship Company’s new building, 
j which has been erected on the Pier Head, Liver- 
pool, is a work of the first magnitude ; nothing of 
igher architectural importance has been done since 
he outbreak of war. It is a striking exposition of the 


agonist, that a fusion of the Classic traditions offers 
he best promise of development towards a modern 
tyle. 

The only projections of plan beyond the external 
urface planes are formed in the centre of each facade 
yy the axially disposed entrances, and by a slight 
idvancement of the middle bays of the ground-floor 
urcade, between the lateral doorways and the angles of 
he building. From the first-floor level the angles are 
itrengthened by the continuance of a wide strip of 
ustication up to the soffit of the architrave. Above 
he architrave a fenestrated frieze is emphasised by 
ieavy shields, which on the river front bear the arms 
f the Allies. The four angle shields are ornamented 
vith the insignia of the Cunard Company, and are sup- 
yorted by eagles. Surmounting the frieze is a strong 
sornice of the Tuscan palazzo type, its corona marked 
it intervals by a ship’s prow in place of the traditional 
ion’s head; a moulded blocking, slightly raked, holds 
flown the cornice. Portland stone has been used 
hroughout, coarse Roach-bed for the rustication, and 
Nhit-bed for the remainder. 

~The planning is for the most part simple, direct, and 
argeinits parts. There are four main entrances (with 
otary doors), one in the centre of each facade. The 
ransverse and longitudinal axes of the building pass 
hhrough the entrances. On the transverse axis is esta- 
olished a corridor 20 ft. wide, 22 ft. high, and 200 ft. 
ong, with a central traffic hall. Lifts occupy a portion 
of one side of the corridor, and a staircase is placed on 
he samie side of the hall. From this hall and corridor 
ill the offices on each floor can be approached. Light 
vells, approximately 65 ft. by 55 ft. in area, flank the 


heory, for which McKim was so masterly a pro- . 


{i GENERAL GENERAL MANAGERS DEPT 
! ty 
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central position, Of the ground floor the Cunard Com- 
pany occupy the western half, with an entrance from 
the river front; in the eastern half will be housed the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company, having their main 
entrance at the other end of the long axis. The 
Cunard Company also occupy two-thirds of the lower 
ground floor, a section of the basement, and the whole 
of the fifth floor. As, besides being the owners, they 
are also the principal occupants of the building, the 
disposition of their quarters is of chief interest. 
Parallel to the central transverse avenue on the 
ground floor is a second corridor at the west end, 
separated from the river-front entrance by a vestibule. 
One limb of the corridor admits to the general 
manager’s rooms and to the lifts, which are for the 
exclusive use of the company and give access to the 
lower ground and fifth floors. The other limb leads to 
the first-class passengers’ department and waiting- 
room. Staircases descend from the corridor down to 
the lower floors. A central opening, opposite the 
vestibule, connects it with the public space of the 
general office, which may also be approached at the 
opposite extremity from the central hall. The public 
office, designed to include the general manager’s staff, 
cash, publicity, and freights departments, extends 
across the entire width of the building. Its central 
area receives illumination through a glazed roof from 
one of the two light wells. Piers support the super- 
structure. Glass doors are used throughout on the 
longitudinal axis, so that an uninterrupted vista is 
obtainable from end to end of the building. 
Unquestionably the pztce de résistance of the fifth 
floor is the board-room. Its shape, colour, and detail 
make it the most successful of all the smaller rooms in 
the building. With elliptical ends, coved plaster ceil- 
ing, and lunettes, it is like an English translation of a 
Krafft interior. Russian oak, fumed to a dark brown, 
covers the walls in large panels; the Doric columns at 
either end and the door frames are also made of it. 
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THE NEW CUNARD BUILDING, PIER HEAD, LIVERPOOL: GROUND-FLOOR PLAN. 
WILLINK AND THICKNESSE, FF.R.I.B.A., AND MEWES AND DAVIS, ARCHITECTS. 
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Particularly excellent are the consoles and entablature 
to the latter. In order to bring the shallow reticulation 
on the ceiling and the moulded borders of the lunettes 
into tone relation with the rest of the room, certain 
parts of the enrichment have been lightly picked out 
in brown. 

The general contractors for the building were 
Messrs. W. Cubitt and Co., of London. The contrac- 
tors and engineers for the reinforced concrete work, 
including the extensive floors, were the Trussed 
Concrete Stee] Co., Ltd. (under the supervision of Mr. 
B.-L. Hurst; M:Inst:¢,E5 ) ACME oreleondcon. 
The steelwork was supplied by Messrs. Francis 
Morton and Co., Ltd., of Liverpool. The whole of the 
Portland stone and granite was supplied from the 
quarries of the United Stone Firms, Ltd., of Bristol, 
and executed by them. All the plasterwork, both 
piain and decorative, including that in the Cunard 
general office, was executed by Messrs. George Jackson 
and Sons, Ltd., of London. Messrs. J. Whitehead and 
Sons, of London, executed in a Roman marble the 
columns, screens, architraves, and walls in the main 
corridor and staircase. Messrs. Bellman, Ivey, and 
Carter, of London, manufactured and fixed the 
columns and main pilasters in the Public Hall. Messrs. 
M. B. Bounds and Son, of London, carried out the 
marble work in the public hall. The main corridor and 
lavatory floors and the artificial stone plaster were 
executed by Messrs. The Art Pavements and Decora- 
tions, Ltd., of London. The entrance to the building 
and also the fifth floor were laid with “ Rublino” by the 


THE NEW CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL: THE BOARD ROOM. 
WILLINK AND THICKNESSE, FF.R.I.B.A., AND MEWES AND DAVIS, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS. 


Leyland and Birmingham Rubber Co., Ltd. The! 
electric light and power installation was carried out. 
under the supervision of the consulting engineers, 
Messrs. Albion T. Snell and Partners, by Messrs, 
Higgins and Griffiths. Ltd., of London. The wires are! 
run throughout in heavy gauge screw-steel conduit, 
and have been carried out on the most modern prin- 
ciples of electrical engineering. The alabaster and! 
bowl fittings supplied by this firm were specially 
designed to suit the architectural decoration. Electric 
light fittings were also made, to the architects’ designs, | 
by Messrs. Samuel Heath and Sons, Ltd., of Birming-| 
ham. They are all of one pattern, carried out in iron, 
coloured to match the other ironwork in the building. 
The plumbing work, hot-water supply, and fittings were 


carried out by Messrs. W. Griffiths and Sons, of Liver- 
pool. The lift installation was carried out by Messrs. 
Waygood-Otis, Ltd., of London. A large number of | 
office-pattern hat and coat lockers, finished stove 
enamel, in standard green colour, also a number of 
frictionless ball-race runners for sliding doors and 
windows, were supplied by Messrs. The Crittall Manu-) 
facturing Co., Ltd., of Braintree, Essex. Wood case- 
ments were supplied by Messrs. J. P. White and Sons, 
Ltd., of Bedford. Gates, railings, etc., were supplied by | 
Messrs. W. Macfarlane and Co., of Glasgow. Clock 
cases were supplied by Messrs. Elkington and Co, 
Limited, of Birmingham. Messrs. Thornely and 
Furbur, of Liverpool, were the quantity surveyors for 
the building, and Mr. W. Riding, of Liverpool, was the 
clerk of works. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BUILDING, LONDON. 


ONSIDERABLE progress has been made during 
(J the past year with the erection of the Australian 
Commonwealth Building, in Aldwych, which is 
expected to be finished by May, 1918. The exterior 
of the building is carried out in Portland stone upon 
a base of trachyte, a greenish-grey stone resembling 
granite. It will be noted from the photograph of the 
Aldwych elevation, reproduced below, that the fronts 
which fill the arches on the ground-floor level are only 
temporary. This building, with its magnificent colon- 
nade of coupled columns, fine cornice, and dignified 
Mansard roof, is well worthy of the commanding site 
upon which it stands. The sculpture on the exterior 
was executed by Mr. Bertram MackKennal, A.R.A., and 


Mr. Harold Parker. Other gentlemen who should be 
mentioned in connection with the work are: Mr. S. 
Bylander (consulting engineer for steelwork), and 
Capt. Ruiall Sankey, R.E. (consulting engineer). 
Messrs. Dove Bros., Ltd., were the general contractors, 
and following are the principal sub-contractors: 
Messrs. Redpath, Brown, and Co., Ltd. (steelwork) ; 
Messrs. Crittall and Co. Ltd. (heating); Messrs. 
Higgins and Griffiths (electric lighting); Messrs. 
Stitson White and Co. (sanitary and plumbing); 
Messrs. Jenkins and Son, Torquay (marble work for 
exhibition hall); Messrs. Wylie and Lochhead, 
Glasgow (first-floor joinery). Mr. William Stark is 
clerk of the works. 


Photo: Bedford Lemere. 
THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BUILDING, LONDON: ELEVATION TO ALDWYCH. 
A. MARSHALL MACKENZIE, LL.D., A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., AND A. G. R. MACKENZIE, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 
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COMPLETION OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER, 


T was so long ago as 1898 that the late John M. 
Brydon was appointed by the Government to 
design and carry out a great new block of public 

suildings in Westminster. Three years later, in 1901, 
he died, leaving his work barely risen above the level 
of the ground. Since then Sir Henry Tanner, Princi- 
pal Architect to H.M. Office of Works, has been in 
charge, and under his able direction the work has now 
been brought to a successful completion. 

The first portion was finished in 1908, and consisted 
of the front to Parliament Street, part of the front to 
Great George Street, the whole front to Charles Street, 
and more than half of the great circular courtyard. 
After the lapse of a total period of nineteen years, 
Brydon’s great conception is completely realised. The 
suggestion that considerable changes and variations 
have been made from the original design has no 


foundation in fact; so far as the architecture is come | 
cerned, Brydon’s design has been carefully and faith. 
fully carried out. 

The buildings occupy an important island site about | 
five acres in extent, bounded on the east by Parliament. 
Street, on the south by Great George Street, on the 
coe by Charles Street, and on the west by St. James's | 
Park. 

These great buildings, of which we are now able to. 
form a fair judgment, may, on the whole, be pro- 
nounced a success. The work, though by no means | 
brilliant, possesses considerable dignity, as becomes a 
structure devoted to the service of the State. It isa’ 
good typical example of modern English Renaissance ; 
based on the work of Inigo Jones and Wren. 

The west front, that facing towards St. James’s Park, 
is the most satisfactory of all. It possesses a dignity: 


Photo: John H. Ave y & Co. 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER: ELEVATION TO ST. JAMES’S PARK. 


(DESIGNED BY THE LATE JOHN M. BRYDON, F.R.I.B.4., AND COMPLETED BY SIR HENRY TANNER, I.S.O., F.R.I.B-A-) 
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which is not to be found in any of the other elevations. 
It is more or less a repetition of the Parliament Street 
facade, but without the end pavilions and towers, the 
urns that crown the attic storey, and the decorative 
panels between the second-floor windows. All these 
features have been omitted with considerable gain to 
architectural effect. 

As a tule, towers that are hardly too large to be 
termed turrets do not, in our opinion, add to the dignity 
of a Renaissance building. To defend them as a 
device to relieve the general horizontality—and in 
most instances there is no other excuse for them—is 
to raise the question whether this effect is always 
desirable. 

The building is constructed of brick faced with Port- 
Jand stone, the floors being of ordinary concrete 
reinforced with rolled-steel joists. Reinforced concrete 
is used in the foundations and vaults, and in the retain- 
ing wall which runs the whole length of Great George 
Street. The light-wells are faced with white glazed 
bricks with stone dressings. There is a sub-ground 
Jevel covered with asphalt flats and steel lanterns. The 
roofs are flat and covered with asphalt. All this 


we 


asphalt work was executed by Messrs. The Limmer 
and Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., Ltd., of London. 

Messrs. Holloway Bros., Ltd., of London, were the 
general contractors for the superstructure, and they are 
to be congratulated on having carried through this 
important work to so successful a conclusion. The 
foundations were put in by Mr. F. G. Minter, of Putnev, 
whe also carried out the reinforced concrete work on 
the Kahn system, Messrs. The Trussed Concrete Steel 
Co., Ltd., of London, having supplied detailed draw- 
ings for this purpose. Work was executed by other 
sub-contractors as follows: Messrs. John Daymond and 
Son, of London (stone carving); Messrs. H. H. Martyn 
and Co., of Cheltenham (wood carving and plaster 
modelling); Messrs. H. J. Cash and Co., Ltd., of 
London (heating and hot-water supply installation and 
fire and steam mains) ; Messrs. The Leeds Fireclay Co., 
Ltd., of Wortley, Leeds (glazed brickwork); Messrs. 
W. Bainbridge Reynolds, Ltd., of London, and Messrs. 
George Wragge, Ltd., of Manchester (iron gates; ; 
Messrs. Waygood-Otis, Ltd., of London (lifts and 
cranes); Messrs. John Tann, Ltd., of London (strong- 
room doors). 
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COMPLETION OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER: ELEVATION TO GREAT GEORGE STREET. 


(DESIGNED BY THE LATE JOHN M. BRYDON, F.R.I.B.A., AND COMPLETED BY SIR HENRY TANNER, I.S.O., F.R.I.B.A.) 
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NEW PREMISES OF THE COMPTOIR NATIONAL D’ESCOMPTE DE PA 


N the design of this building the architects were 
confronted by a problem of more than ordinary 
perplexity. The site, as will be seen from the 

accompanying plan, is of very irregular formation 
—at one point the adjoining property is only 4 ft. 
from the main front. The architects, however, 
have overcome all difficulties in a masterly manner, 
producing an effect of normal regularity. 

The greater part of the frontage to King William 
Street, and the interior of the site on the ground 
floor and under, is allocated to the bank, while the 
two corner sites by Abchurch Lane and Nicholas 
Lane provide admirable positions for smaller com- 
panies ; the first floor and over are given up to 
offices for letting. 

The planning of the banking premises has 
received chief consideration, the architects’ endea< 
vour having been to embody the particular require- 
ments that were laid down by the directors. The 
large banking hall is placed centrally on the site, 
with the main entrance in the centre of the King 
William Street frontage. 

The building is a steel-framed structure, fire- 
resisting throughout. The frontages to the streets 
are faced with Portland stone with a granite base, 
and the open courts in the interior of the site are 
faced with white glazed bricks. Internally the 
upper floors are very simply treated; but the bank- 
ing hall and managers’ room are finished with marble 
and decorative plaster ceilings. 

One interesting feature of the work is the provi- 
sion that has been made for the use of gas for 
heating purposes. The building has been carcassed 
throughout with a gas supply, points running to 
every fireplace, so that when each room comes to 
be occupied the installation of gas heating stoves 
will be accomplished with a minimum of trouble and 
expense to tenants. The gas arrangements are 
such that any sub-division of the floors can have a 
separate supply for heating if required. 


All the necessary conveniences of a moder 
banking institution have been installed—heating 
mechanical ventilation (inlet and extract), tel 
phones, autophones, synchronised clocks, vacuu: 
cleaners, mechanical carriers, and many devices f 
the watchman and for the strong-room de 
ments, all the latter being separately and 
niously ventilated. 

The building being for one of the premier bankin| 
institutions of France, the intention of the a ch 
tects was to impart some French feeling to th 
architecture, and yet to maintain dignity and re 
straint. In this they have succeeded admirably) 
The strong lines and simple character of the tw 
end portions act as an excellent foil'to the centr 
portion, with its vertical lines and bay windows. 

The general contractors for the building wer! 
Messrs. Higgs and Hill, Ltd., who were also respon) 
sible for the whole of the stonework, joinery, ban] 
fittings, and plumbing, all this work having beei 
prepared at Crown Works, Lambeth. Granite fo 
the exterior, flooring mosaic, and various kind. 
of marble for interior decoration, were supplied b 
Messrs. H. T. Jenkins and Son, of Torquay. Floor! 
were executed by Messrs. Stuart’s Granolithic © 
Ltd, of London. The gas-fitting work was é 
cuted by Messrs. The Gas Light and Coke 
pany, of Westminster. Strong-room doors, 
were supplied by Messrs. Hobbs, Hart and € 
Ltd.of ondam Lifts and cranes were supphe 
by Messrs. Waygood-Otis, Ltd., of London. Sta 
cases were supplied by Messrs. Haywards, Ltd., 
London. _ Tiles were supplied by Messrs. Car 
and Co., Ltd., of London, and slates by Messrs} 
The Old Delabole Slate Company, of Cornwall, 
Metal casements and fittings were supplied 1 
Messrs. The Crittall Manufacturing Company, 
of Braintree and London. The consulting engin 
were Messrs. Whitaker Hall and Owen, and 
Thecdore Stevens was the electrical engineer. _ 
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NEW PREMISES OF THE COMPTOIR NATIONAL D’ESCOMPTE DE PARIS, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON. 
H. V. ASHLEY AND WINTON NEWMAN, FF.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 
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NEW PREMISES OF THE COMPTOIR NATIONAL D’ESCOMPTE DE PARIS, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON. 


H. V. ASHLEY AND WINTON NEWMAN, FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 
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itreeNG Were hen TELS VANCOUVER: 


JUT thirty years ago the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way built the first hotel at the corner of 
Granville and Georgia. Streets ; a few years later 
ension was built on the adjoining property on 
ille Street. About ten years ago a “new” five- 
building was erected on the other property 
ing the original building at the corner of Georgia 
owe Streets. Six years ago the official architect 
> Canadian Pacific Railway designed an exten- 
long Howe Street to the building at the corner. 
owed the same general architectural treatment, 
is built of fire-resisting reinforced concrete con- 
on. These two buildings were required to 
and be incorporated with the new buildings ina 
mme of operations which began in the early part 
1 and ended in July, 1910. 

site is on sloping land at the top of a low Ill, 


THE NEW C.P.R. HOTEL, VANCOUVER. 


which forms the highest ground in the business section 
of the city. The available portions of the site measure 
224 ft.on Granville Street and 216 ft. on Georgia 
Street. 

The new building, by Mr. Francis S. Swales, 
possesses many fine apartments, among them being the 
ballroom, which is decorated with painted ornament in 
grey colour over a body colour of raw umber; its ceiling 
light is of white rippled glass with a border of stained 
glass in tones of amber and green. The spring dancing 
floor, of maple with oak and marble borders, is 66 ft. by 
gO ft. 

The hotel contains 600 bedrooms and 450 bathrooms. 
The reinforced concrete work was carried out on the 
Kahn system. The _ terra-cotta was supplied by 


Messrs. Doulton and Co., Ltd., of the Royal Doulton 
Potteries, London, England. 
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FRANCIS S. SWALES, ARCHITECT. 
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THE NEW PREMISES OF MESSRS. HEART ces ORR 


ie this fine new building in the Tottenham Court 
Road, a noteworthy attempt has been made to 
solve the perennial shop-front problem — with 
very considerable success. The necessities of modern 
commerce have not been brushed aside, nor has an 
architectural scheme entirely out of relation to the 
requirements been superimposed. The elevation 1s 
carried out generally in Hopton Wood stone. 
The general contractor was Mr. F. G. Minter, of 
Ferry Works, Putney, who also executed all the 
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joinery and the plumbing and sanitary work. ] 
‘“Sprinkler’’ installation was carried ou 
Messrs. Mather and Platt, Ltd., of Manch\ 
Iron windows were supplied by Messrs. The Cf 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of Braintree. Pavyig 
lights and collapsible gates were suppiliel 
Messrs. Haywards, Ltd., of London. Theg 
sulting engineers were Messrs. Reade, Jed 
and Parry, and the architects were Messrs. Smitlg 
Brewer, FF.R.I.B.A. . 
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NEW PREMISES OF MESSRS. HEAL AND SON, LTD., TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 
SMITH AND BREWER, FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 
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, THE WHITELEY HOMES, BURHILL, WALTON-ON-THAMES. 


Emin Homes, Burhill, Walton-on- 
‘Thames, are being erected from the ‘“ 
designs ‘of several architects, one of whom 
Mervyn E. Macartney, F.RIBA., whose 
nof the scheme, Section No. 5 of the 
is Shown by the accompanying illus- 
as. This section, which will be found indi- 
(0 the block plan, is one of those having 
isadvantage of a steep fall in the ground 
west to east. Unfortunately oe inequality 


of the elevations after the Pilea had 
e Biomed and the consequent modifications 


contingent rather than desirable. The in- 
i of the work of the various architects in 
tion of the Octagon has militated against 
work in an unexpected way, hardly 
led in the original setting out. 

interesting to note that a diversity of 
has been secured on a standardised 
a d the practice is one which will in all 
fehty be greatly developed as time goes 


@ principal contractors were Messrs. H. 
} BLid., of Northampton, who, in spite 
-time difficulties, have carried out the 
a most satisfactory manner, so far as 
ction of the scheme is concerned. Mr. 
Comport was the resident clerk of works. ple hth 2 ee 
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THE WHITELEY HOMES, BURHILL, WALTON-ON-THAMES: ELEVATIONS. 


MERVYN E, MACARTNEY, B.A., F.R.1I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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CHELSEA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 


HE front of this building faces west to Arthur 

Street, and is 250 ft. in length, consisting of 

a central block with wings on either side ; the 
rear of the site is bounded by the Chelsea Infirmary; 
and on the south side is a plot of ground at present 
unoccupied, but upon which will be erected the 
nurses’ home, with a garden laid out between it and 
the main hospital building. 

The constructional work generally is of rein- 
forced concrete, including the bridges connecting 
the wings to the central block, with the exception 
of the very heavy beams under the ground floor, 
which, together with the stanchions supporting 
them, are of constructional steelwork. The floors 
are of reinforced concrete and tile construction, 
with a view to providing at minimum cost a sound 
floor with a flat soffit unbroken by beams. The 
success with which this has been done will be 
gathered when it is stated that the general thick- 
ness of the floors is only 9 in. on a clear span of 
18 ft. The tiles were made of a porous material, 
so that fittings of all kinds could readily be screwed 
to the ceiling, both during the original construction 
and subsequently, without its being necessary to 
have recourse to plugging and disfiguring the ceil- 
ing, and, incidentally, the use of this material adds 
to the sound-resisting qualities of the floor. A re- 
inforced concrete retaining wall, 15 ft. high, keeps 
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CHELSEA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 


YOUNG AND HALL, F. AND A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 


back the earth from the area which nearly | 
rounds the building, this wall being 9g in. thick 
the upper portion of its length, and 13 in. thick 
the lower portion. |The foundations for this , 
were carried down about 5 ft. below the area le 
so that access to the drains could readily be 
tained at any time without undermining the ret, 
ing wall. ‘The staircases also are constructec 
reinforced concrete, the landings being 4 in. 
thickness and the solid balustrade 3 in., all inter 
and external angles being rounded to facilitate 
removal of dust when cleaning. The whole of 
reinforcement consists of plain round mild 5 
bars. } 
The whole of the sanitary work was carried | 
by Messrs. Dent and Hellyer, Ltd. 
Messrs. James Slater and Co. (Engineers), Lt 
of London, installed the cooking, heating, h: 
water supply, and sterilising plant; also fire ma 
and hydrants. | 
The general contractors were Messrs. Foster ¢ 
Dicksee, Ltd., of Rugby and London. Flush do 
were supplied by Messrs. John P. White and Sor 
electric lift by Messrs. Smith, Major, and Stever; 
electric clocks by The Synchronome Co.; and st 
treads by Messrs. Stuart’s Granolithic Co., Ltd, 
The: total. cost of the hospital, as at prese 
erected, is stated to have been about £50,000. 
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MODERN SCIENTIFIC ILLUMINATION. 


E design of buildings is in many re- 
spects determined by the admission of 
ght. This is the chief factor in decid- 
ne size and shape of the most modern 
ils and factories ; but in any interlor 
ychitectural distinction the natural 
ng will likewise receive close atten- 
¢rom the architect, for the appearance 
e room by day depends very greatly 
}e way the lights are arranged. _ 
the other hand, artificial lighting, 
rally speaking, does not seem to re- 
the attention which it deserves from 
architect. When the expenditure 
ed to the various features im a build- 
s apportioned, the artificial lighting 1s 
‘0 be left to the last. This is not as it 
id be. Illumination is a necessity and 
luxury ; for example, it is vital to the 


er use of schools and} libraries, and in 


ries it has an important influence on 
h, freedom from accidents, and 
‘ty and output of work. The appear- 
of a noble interior may be quite 
ed by the use of unsuitable and un- 
ly fittings. In these days the appear- 
of a room by artificial light is quite as 
rtant as by day ; in many cases more 
Some buildings—theatres and picture 
ses, for example—are used almost ex- 
vely by artificial light. 
wing the last decade illuminating 
qeering—the art of applying light for 
oses of illumination—has made im- 


PEEe@LRICITY. 


mense strides. The subject is now too 
complex to be studied in complete detail 
by the architect, whose attention is neces- 


sarily spread over a great variety of 
matters. There have been marked im- 


provements in lamps and fittings, and a 
corresponding advance in our knowledge 
of how to use them. We can now manipu- 
late the distribution of light in many 
different ways. By the aid of illumination- 
photometers lhghting effects can be studied 
numerically, so that to-day it is possible to 
predict very closely the illumination result- 
ing from a given arrangement of lamps in 
specified fittings, and afterwards to check 
these results by actual measurement. At 
the same time illumination has been 
studied very closely in relation to the eye. 
It is necessary not merely to provide a 
sufficiency of light for any purpose, but to 
ensure that the eye is not offended by 
glaring, unshaded sources of light, falling 
within the direct range of vision, nor by 
violent contrasts or inconvenient shadows. 
If sources of high intrinsic brilliancy are 
used they should be high up and quite out 
of the field of view, softened or concealed 
from the eye by appropriate globes, 
shades, or reflectors. 

Improvements in shades and _ reflectors 
have had a very marked influence on illu- 
mination. To-day the lamp, with its ap- 
propriate reflector, globe-bowl, or other 
appliance, is considered as one unit. From 


IlJuminated- by Concealed Trough Reflectors. 


the illuminating engineering standpoint a 
well-designed shade or reflector is expected 
to fulfil one or more of the following 
requirements : 

(1) It should conceal or soften the li 
so as to avoid glare, 

(2) It should be so designed as to distri- 
bute the light where it is mainly needed 
(in general, on the tables and in the lower 
region of a room). 

(3) It should form a diffusing surface, 
spreading the light over a more extensive 
area, and thus softening the shadow. 

(4) It should be itself a pleasing and 
decorative object. 

These four reqrvirements will naturally 
vary in relative importance according to 
the nature of the problem. In lighting a 
factory (1) and (2), and, in some cases (3), 
are of paramount importance. In a deco- 
rative interior (4) must also receive atten- 
tion, and is not necessarily incompatible 
with the others. One still sees in use 
shades in conflict with all these require- 
ments—for example, reflectors too shallow 
to cover the light or materially influence 
the direction of its rays: one even observes 
shades of clear or tinted glass which merely 
absorb light, do not alter the distribution, 
and leave the inconveniently bright fila- 
ment fully exposed to view. Such shades 
are not only inefficient, but prejudicial to 
eyesight. ‘The brightness of the ordinary 
metallic filament was already so high as to 


ght 


: FIG. tect ANNE’S CHURCH, EDGEHILL, LIVERPOOL. 
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Fig. 2,—The Model Room. 


PREMISES OF SIR W. G. ARMSTRONG, WHITWORTH AND CO., LTD.—WALKER SHIPYARD. 
CACKETT AND BURNS-DICK, ARCHITECTS. 


make proper methods of shading highly 
desirable ; in the case of the much brighter 
‘“half-watt ’’? lamps it is absolutely essen- 
tial to shade the direct rays. Moreover, 
the distribution of light from electric 
lamps (which may vary within wide limits 
according to the shape of the filament) is 
rarely suitable for practical lighting 
problems. One important object in using a 
shade or reflector or other lighting appli- 
ance is to redirect those rays of light 
which would otherwise merely escape and 
dazzle the eyes into directions where they 
can most usefully be employed. 

The walis and ceilings of a room may 
also be effectively used to promote the 
diffusion of light, and, speaking generally, 
it is a great advantage if these surfaces are 
relatively light in tint. The nature of an 
object can only be clearly perceived when 
it receives light from many different direc- 
tions; the relatively small amount of re- 
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Indirect Principle. 
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flected light available is one of the greatest 
difficulties in lighting streets and large 
open spaces. 

In lighting an interior we may adopt 
either general lighting (ie., flood the 
entire working area uniformly with light) 
or local lighting, in’ which appropriate 
units are allotted to certain spots where 
close work is done, or a combination of 
both methods. There is now a strong ten- 
dency in factories towards “ overhead 
lighting” from units mounted direct on the 
ceiling or girders, especially with half-watt 
lamps. This leaves the room clear, keeps 
the lights out of the direct range of vision 
of operators, and makes it possible to alter 
the positions of machines. etc., without 
much interference with the illumination 
effects. 

In these circumstances we employ direct 
lighting, i.e., lamps in open reflectors. 
The distribution of light from such units 


Illuminated on the Indirect Principle. 


FIG. 4.—PREMISES 


OF THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, BEDFORD SQUARE, 


LONDON. 


Fig. 3.—The Dining Room. 


somewhat higher expenditure of ele 


Semi-Indirect Principle, | 


has been accurately determined, an¢ 
tions are given by modern firms co 
with such appliances for the 
spacing to produce uniform illumi 
It is possible to determine, with an z 
racy quite sufficient for practical purp 
the illumination to be produced 

working plane by a given consump 
electricity per square foot. For ex: 
with well-designed direct lightin 
tungsten lamps, half a watt per squa 
gives approximately two foot-candl iw 
gas-filled (‘‘half-watt’’) lamps the 

sumption for a given illumination w 
naturally be less. Experience also 
ables us to judge with fair accurai 
conditions of illumination necessa 
various industrial processes, al 
special cases will always arise whic 
to be studied on their merits. 


We have also a choice between di 


exclusively) in factory lighting, the 
many opportunities for indirect and 
indirect methods in offices, theat 
and for domestic use. In indirect 
the source of light is completely. shie 
and its rays are reflected on to the.ce 
whence they are diffused throughot 
room. The lamp is often moun 
bowl suspended from the ceiling, 
sometimes convenient to make use of 
nices, etc., for the reflection of light 
method has made considerable p 
since the introduction of the hal 
lamp, and has several distinct advai 
The complete shielding of the 
favourable to elimination of gl 
diffusion of light from large surfaces 
soft shadows, causes the light to 
into every corner, and avoids incon 
reflections of light from the polish 
faces of books, etc. 
Architecturally, these methods hay 
tinct possibilities, but they must b 
fully applied. The impression of fla 
and monotony sometimes arising fron 
form of lighting may be due to imp 
tions in design and application. fh 
cases it is desirable to relieve this 0 
sion by the use of bracket fittings or 
local lights, equipped with an approp 
mildly luminous shade, which se 
“break up” any apparent monoton 
surroundings. Z 
Indirect lighting involves, as a | 
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oduce a given illumination on the 
ing plane, but the fact of a much 
_ proportion of light being shed on 
alls is often an advantage for show- 
) pictures, etc. 

ii-indirect lighting resembles indirect 
ig, except that the bowl is made of 
bicent glass, so that some direct light 
yeived. The design of these orna- 
1 glass bowls affords exceptional 
vunities for artistic treatment, and 
vect of the transmitted light is often 


IG. 5.—PREMISES OF MESSRS. SEDGEWICK, COLLINS AND CO.: 
OFFICES AND GENERAL OFFICE. 


Illuminated on the Indirect Principle, 


ENQUIRY 


useful in avoiding monotony of brightness, 
where there is a danger of this impression 
being produced. 

The possibilities of decorative lighting 
in halls and other large interiors has not 
yet been fully developed. To get the finest 
results the design of the building and the 
lighting should be worked out together ; 
it hardly offers a fair chance to the light- 
ing expert if his assistance is only invited 
when the building is practically complete ; 
in these circumstances it is often exceed- 
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ingly difficult to get the desired unobtru- 
sive effect and to make the lighting an, 
integral feature of the general design. 

As an additional instance of the com- 
bination of structural design with the 
study of lighting conditions, we may men- 
tion the lighting of underground passages 
on some of the tube railways by lamps 
concealed in slots in the upper wall. In 
a recent American installation the idea 
has been carried further by cutting sec- 


tions in the walls and inserting lamps 
behind panes of diffusing glass. The 


lamps have special blue bulbs giving a 
colour of light closely resembling day- 
light, and the passage is thus made to. 
appear as though it were above ground, 
and receiving natural light through win- 
dows in the ordinary way. 

A somewhat complicated problem arises. 
in the case of old churches and mansions 
and buildings of historic and antiquarian 


interest. Here, it is sometimes contended,. 
one should aim at reproducing the 
original lighting conditions. One cam 


appreciate this view, though, logically, it 
would involve adhering to the use of o:l 
lamps and candles. But, as a matter of 
fact, the tendency is for electricity to be 
used more and more for such buildings ; 
and if a certain sacrifice of artistic fitness. 
to modern convenience is made, one 
should at least take pains to make the 
new illuminant unobtrusive, and, so far 
as possible, harmonious with the general 
scheme. One may conform to a distinc- 
tive style of fitting and yet not offend 
against the fundamental principles. Yet 
one often finds that electric lamps are in- 
troduced without any regard to artistic 
considerations; those responsible seem to 
have despaired of avoiding incongruity, 
and to have allowed the contractor to 
install lights and fittings which are a posi- 
tive eyesore. 

_In all such cases much might be done. 
by the co-operation of the architect and the: 
lighting engineer. Many electrical firms: 
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FIG. 6.—MODERN SEMI-INDIRECT FITTING FOR INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING PURPOSES. 
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have an illuminating engineering depart- 
ment able to advise and prepare lighting 
schemes; and there are also now arising 
independent specialists in lighting, who, in 
the case of important buildings, could 
help the architect by acting as an inter- 
mediary with the firm supplying the light- 
ing appliances. There is no reflection on 
the architect in thus seeking expert help. 
Already he invites the assistance of 
experts on heating and ventilation, and it 
is unreasonable to expect him to be fami- 
liar with the constantly changing develop- 
ments in lighting in the same way as one 
who has made illumination his special 
province. In taking advice on this sub- 
ject he is only following the precedent of 
the general medical practitioner who con- 
sults a specialist in complicated cases. 

A notable instance of such co-operation 
was afforded by the design of the Carnegie 
libraries in New York about ten years ago, 
when plans were worked out by the archi- 
tects and the consulting illuminating 
engineer conjointly, and with very bene- 
ficial results. Another instance of such 
co-operation was the remarkable Soldiers’ 
Memorial Building at Pittsburg. There 
is ample room for co-operation in regard 
to external lighting, both of streets and 
the outsides of buildings. Skill and fore- 
thought might make our streets more 
pleasing by night than by day. + This is 
one of the many problems in lighting 
which in general cannot be very actively 
dealt with at the present moment, but will 
deserve attention when we _ return once 
more to normal conditions, and even at 
present when new installations are under- 
taken or plans are being prepared for 
future action on a large scale. 

Concerning the illustrations which ac- 
company this article, the following notes 
may be added: Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, re- 
produced from untouched photographs 
taken by artificial light, are shown by 
courtesy of the British Thomson-Houston 
Co., Ltd. Fig. 1 shows the interior of St. 
Anne’s Church, Edgehill, Liverpool, illu- 
minated by concealed B.T.H. trough re- 
flectors. The advantage of this device in 
a case where exposed suspended fittings 
are not desired is obvious, while the illu- 
mination provided fulfils all requirements 
—practical and esthetic. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show rooms on the pre- 


Fig. 8.—View by daylight, showing installation of Semi-Indirect 
Industrial Lighting Fittings, 
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FIG. 7 —VIEW 


mises of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth 
and Co., Walker Shipyard. In the one 
instance, the system is indirect and in the 
other semi-indirect, the fittings in the 
latter case being equipped with luminous 
bowls. Both installations are of the “ Eye- 
Rest” type, and the mellow, though 
thoroughlw effective, illumination secured 
is well shown. 

Fig. 4 is an example that will be of more 
than ordinary interest to architects—the 
premises of the Society of Architects in 
Bedford Square. Here again the system 
employed is the “Eye-Rest,’’ and the 
even character of the illumination will be 
noted, together with the distinctness with 
which the pictures are shown up on the 
walls. 

Fig. 5 shows an office interior lighted by 
“ Eye-Rest ” indirect fittings. The excel- 
lence of the light on the working surface 
will be observed. 


A MODERN MACHINE SHOP. 


Fig. 9.—View taken by Artificial Light. 


OF MILLING MACHINE BY SEMI-INDIRECT 
LIGHTING. 


Fig. 6 shows the G.E.C. semi-indiri 
ting which has been specially desijt 
for industrial lighting purposes, and 
use to-day in hundreds of machine ;:) 
throughout the country. It is fitted i 
Osram ‘“ Atmos” type lamps. ; 

The diagram shows the method of g 
distribution, together with the diffi 
arrangement. 


Fig. 7 is a reproduction from ari 
touched photograph of a-milling mai 
taken by night and by the _ illuminit 
provided by the system itself. 1 
machine shown is one of many install 
this shop, the area of which is 3) 
Suet by 

Figs. 8 and 9 are general views oll 
shop by daylight and by artificial Il 
An excellent idea is given of the reil 
obtainable bv the G.E.C. system of s® 
tific general lighting. 
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nong latter-day scientific achievements 
(inating engineering occupies an im- 
mt place. The immense extent to 
h mankind must depend upon artificial 
is sufficient explanation of the pro- 
that has been made both in its pro- 
on and utilisation. It is not too much 
y that many of the highly refined in- 
‘jal processes that are now carried out 
perfect precision would have been 
ally impossible under the older systems 
tificial lighting. 


A Vast Field of Operations. 


ere are many phases of the lighting 
jon. It involves, to mention a few 
nees out of a number, the illumina- 
of the office, the workshop, the ware- 
e, the library, the church, the public 
yughfare, and the home; but, while 
‘equirements of all these differ one 
another, they nevertheless have a 
in amount of influence upon each 
-in so far as the good features of the 
of them accentuate the bad features 
e worst, and thereby create a contrast 
h is all the while calling for correc- 
For instance, better lighting in the 
» quickly draws attention to poor 
ing in the street, office, shop, or train, 
30 there is always a tendency towards 
ing the standard of illumination in an 
wd direction. 
| these matters come within the pur- 
of the architect. Sometimes the pro- 
is purely economic, as with industrial 
ing, where the object is to provide the 
lighting at the lowest possible expense 
a view to increasing output and re- 
ig manufacturing costs. At other 


3 the object is purely zsthetic, or only 
itely concerned with the question of 
' But whether the object be utilitarian 
sthetic, whether the lighting installa- 
‘be chiefly for use or for decoration, 
‘in principles must be borne in mind if 
faction is to be ensured. 


nee 


Il—GAS LIGHTING. 


Industrial Lighting. 

Progress in the important matter of in- 
dustrial lighting has received a great and 
valuable impetus from the recently issued 
report of the Home Office Departmental 
Committee, a document of very consider- 
able value to all who are concerned with 
this aspect of artificial illumination. 

The two guiding principles in industrial 
lighting should always be adequacy and 
suitability: that is to say, the degree of 
illumination should be sufficient for the 
needs, and it should be provided in such a 
way as to be inoffensive to the eye. It is 
remarkable that, whereas the first prin- 
ciple is not often lost sight of in practical 
work, the second is seldom given the at- 
tention it deserves; and it is perhaps in 
this matter more than in any other that 
reform is necessary. The size of the pupil 
aperture of the eye, that is its seeing 
power, depends upon the amount of light 
which enters it. If, therefore, an object 
is viewed under an unshaded or insuffi- 
ciently shaded source of light, the eye re- 
ceives rays from the object and also direct 
from the source. This latter, however, 
being so much more intense than the 
former, compels the pupil aperture to be- 
come so small as seriously to impair the 
visibility of the object. In such a case the 
illumination may be adequate but xot 
suitable. The defect, moreover, does not 
end here. The rays which enter the eye 
direct from the source are wasted, inas- 
much as they do not help the illumination 
of the object; and lighting on these lines 
is somewhat akin to the filling of a leaky 
buckxet. 

Fig. 1 shows in diagrammatic form the 
distribution of candle power from an in- 
verted gas mantle in all directions between 
the horizontal and the vertical. In indus- 
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greatly increased, and in addition the rays 
within about 10 degrees from the hori- 
zontal have been eliminated, or rather re- 
directed. 


The Shading of Lights. 

Attention to the question of shading 
constitutes nine-tenths of the art of indus- 
trial lighting. It is entirely one of suff- 
ciency and efficiency, aesthetic considera- 
tions forming only a small part. In other 
words, it is a matter of pounds, shillings 
and pence,-and the use of suitable shades 
will generally mean better illumination at 
less running cost. It should, of course, be 
remembered that the particular shade re- 
ferred to in Fig. 2 is only one of many 
that are procurable. Different contours 
of reflecting surfaces produce different 
forms of light distribution, each of which 
has its particular usefulness; and it should 
be the business of the architect, in con- 
sultation, perhaps, with an illuminating 
gas engineer, to consider the special re- 
quirements of individual cases and _ pro- 
vide accordingly. It is gratifying to know 
that appliances are procurable for any set 
of conditions. 

Another factor in good industrial illu- 
mination which is closely allied to that of 
scientific shading is the arrangement of 
the sources of light as regards height and 
spacing. Generally, the distance between 
the separate units should be one and a half 
times to twice the height above the surface 
upon which the work is done, this propor- 
tion ensuring that the illuminations from 
‘the separate sources overlap each other so 
as to produce a uniform whole. 

The amount of light necessary for good 
work naturally varies with the conditions ; 
and the following brief summary may be 
regarded as representing good practice. 


| 
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Description of Area to be Illuminated. 

TG Steer tap eas ieh aca eed suncee ti esmaiessceceszuccsveaswoanenete ans 1i to 2 ft. 
Printing Works (Compositors’ Frames, ete.) it 
General Engineering Works .......... 


Foundries 


Automatic Machine Tools 
Wood Working Shops 
Drawing Offices 
General Offices 
Passages and Staircases 


34 
Sh ei CN ee) a ho a ete 


Illumination to be Provided. 
candles. 

. candles. 
candles. 

it. candles. 
candles. 

ft. candles. 

. candles. 

. candle. 


trial worl it is usually desired to illumi- 
nate horizontal surfaces such as objects on 
a floor or on a work bench, so that a pre- 
dominance of rays downwards from the 
source is required. Compare Fig. 1 with 
Fig. 2. The same mantle is used in each 
case, but in Fig 2 the light is re-distri- 
buted by means of a shade. Note that the 
rays in the downward direction have been 


It is useful to remember that one cubic 
foot of gas per hour used on the low pres- 
sure direct system will yield an illumina- 
tion of one foot candle over 100 square feet 
of surface, so that the gas required for a 
given installation using ordinary low pres- 
sure gas can be readily computed thus: 


Illumination (Foot Candles) X Area to be 
Lighted }(Sq.0ft:), -¢.-jt.-ofgas per 
hour, 100. : 

The high-pressure gas direct system is 
particularly suitable for industrial lighting, 
and being twice as efficient as the low- 
pressure system will require only one-half 
the gas given by the above calculation. 

In addition to the direct system, two 
others, namely, the indirect and the semi- 
direct, are used for special. work, but 
generally they are less suitable for indus- 
trial establishments. Besides the fact that 
they are much more expensive to run than 
the direct system, structural difficulties in 
workshops frequently preclude their use. 
We shall, however, refer to them in con- 
nection with other aspects of gas lighting. 

For the moment we may briefly describe 
these systems as follows: The direct 
system, by far the most common, is the 
method by which about 70 per cent. of the 
total light is directed downwards and about 
30 per cent. upwards towards the ceiling. 
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The semi-indirect is practically the com- 
plement of the direct, 70 per cent. of the 
total light going direct to the ceiling and 
only 30 per cent. downwards. The in- 
direct system sends the whole of its light 
to the ceiling to be re-directed downwards. 
Clearly the use of the semi-indirect and the 
indirect system, d¢pendent as it is upon the 
efficiency of the secondary reflecting sur- 
faces, namely, the walls and ce iling, can 
only be used where these surfaces can be 
kept in a high state of cleanliness, a fact 
which almost always precludes their adop- 
tion in industrial establishments. Even 
when the walls and ceilings can be kept 


quite clean the indirect system is 100 per 
cent. and the semi-indirect system 50 per 
cent. more expensive than the direct 


system, assuming the same degree of iJlu- 


mination in each case. 


Illumination in Public Institutions. 

Church lighting is a matter that de- 
serves the most careful consideration. © It 
is beset with many difficulties, which, how- 
ever, can be overcome by attention to cer- 
tain principles. 

The upper part of the work in many 
beautiful churches is frequently rendered 
entirely invisible by the adoption of an un- 
suitable scheme of lighting. In contra- 
distinction to industrial lighting, church 
lighting should not be a matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, but should rather aim 
at revealing the architectural scheme at 
least as well as, and preferably better than, 
natural lighting. The semi-indirect system 
offers excellent opportunities for the exer- 
cise of skill in revealing the features of 
church architecture, and is worthy of the 


FIG. 3.— 
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most careful study as an integral part of 
the architectural scheme. 

The light provided in churches and other 
places possessing architectural features 
which ought to be visible in a pleasing 
form under all kinds ‘of lighting, whether 
natural or artificial, should be as multi- 
directional as possible. The more nearly 
the illumination approaches to the uni- 
directional the harsher become _ the 


[lluminated by Semi-Indirect Gas Lamps. 


CATHEDRAL OF SS. PETER AND PAUL, PHILADELPHIA. 


1917. 


FIG. 4, 


shadows, and in the end the features 2 
mutilated so far as accurate visibility 9 
concerned. 


. 


Illuminating the Speaker. — 

A point of very special importance is t) 
illumination of the speaker. Fig. 3 shor 
the false expression resulting from a bad) 
placed light. The placing of a single ai 
too powerful lamp above the head of tl 
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Sives the appearance of a veritable 
vead and clearly deprives him of 
of facial expression. The defect 
7 due to the uni-directional charac- 
2light. Fig. 4 shows the defect 


is no physical reason why church 
are or any other architecture 
jot be illuminated so as to be 
sen at all times; and the maiter 
orth the attention of the architect. 
rtificial illumination of church 
‘from the outside so as to render 
ible from the inside during the 
tartificial lighting has, so far as 
x is aware, never been carried 
vertheless, it is a perfectly prac- 
one would think a desirable pro- 


/is a reproduction of a photo 
iken at night) of the interior of 
fedral of SS. Peter and Paul, 
yhia. It is lighted by semi- 
ras lamps, the installation having 
mied out by the illuminating 
sof the United Gas Improvement 
adelphia. 
with the problem of revealing in- 
thitecture is that of illuminating 
architecture. The many beautiful 
in London and elsewhere are 
Y invisible after sunset owing 
the very small amount of light 
Is upon them from the street 
ad partly to the contrast with the 
bright illumination of the 
y the street lamps. Some years 
Writer drew attention to the need 
vecial illumination of some, at any 
qe buildings in English towns and 
Considerable development — on 
es has taken place in America, 
recent example of which is the 
ion of the statue of Liberty at the 
to New York harbour. The 
of light are hidden from direct 
id are disposed so as to graduate 
and shade of the statue as nearly 
He in accordance with the effect 
by natural lighting. ‘‘ Flood 


Illuminated by inverted incandescent gas-burners. 


FIG. 6.—ART ROOM, WESTMINSTER CITY SCHOOL. 


Lighting’? is the term generally applied 
to work of this ixind. ; 

The lighting equipment of art schools 
and museums is closely akin to the subject 
just discussed. Similar principles must 
be observed, namely, the provision of a 
soft diffused multi-directional light in 
order to ensure true expression. 

Fig. 6 is a view of the art room at the 
Westminster City School. It is lighted by 
inverted incandescent gas burners, the 
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illumination on the working surfaces 
being 6 to 15 foot candles. 

The foregoing remarks are mainly 
of lighting unit. But 
there is another consideration which fre- 
quently calls for studied attention and 
otten imposes certain limitations as to the 
type to be employed, namely, the fixture 
tnat supports the unit. In some old places 
of worship these fixtures are highly trea- 
sured, and a great deal of ingenuity is 
needed to harmonise their antiquity with 
the modern lighting unit. 


The Hygienic Aspect. 

There is a very important aspect of gas 
lighting in public buildings which should 
appeal specially to the architect ; that is 
the question of ventilation. 

It is a demonstrable fact that potentially 
one cubic foot of gas can set in motion 
about 3,000 cubic feet of air; that is to 
say, for each cubic foot of gas consumed 
it is possible under favourable conditions 
to eject from a building 3,000 cubic feet of 
air. This fact gives particular significance 
to the value of gas lighting in public 
buildings where large bodies of people as- 
semble and an abundance of fresh air is 
required. The above figure, namely, 3,000 
cubic feet of air per cubic foot of gas, is 
ideal, the percentage obtainable in prac- 
tice depending upon local conditions. Ven- 
tilation is always a very subtle problem, 
and it is not intended to discuss it in detail 


here; but it may be said that “ air 
’ - 

change ’’ and “ air movement ”’ are impor- 

tant factors. The manufacture of gas 


lamps specially designed so that the best 
use can be made of their ventilating power 
has been considerably developed during 
the past few years. Fig. 7 shows an in- 
stallation of such lamps. They, may be 
controlled from easily accessible positions 
by means of pneumatic or other switches. 

There are seven five-burner ventilating 
gas lamps, each of 500 candle-power, con- 
suming twenty cubic feet of gas per hour. 
This installation was carried out by the 


Il.uminated. by Ventilating Gas Lamps. 


FIG. 7.—BANQUETING HALL AND BALLROOM OF THE FELLOWS OF THE ROYAL 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY, 


REGENT’S PARK, 


LONDON. 
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experts of the Gas Light and Coke Co.. to 
the instructions of the committee of the 
Roval Botanical Society. 

Fig. 8 is another interesting application 
of gas as a ventilating agent. In addition 
to the ventilating lamp we see exposed two 
nests of gas-heated radiators for control- 
ling the temperature of the incoming air. 
By a special arrangement of valves the 
temperature can be changed almost in- 
stantaneously, so that the uncertain nature 
of the English climate can always be met. 

This installation was carried out by the 
heating and lighting ex~erts of the Gas 
Light and Coke Co., to the instructions 
of the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health. 


Lllumination of Public Thoroughfares. 

The correct illumination of our public 
thoroughfares in normal times is a much 
more important matter than it used to be. 
The rapid extension of high speed and 
heavy motor traffic has rendered the road 
an unsafe place for the pedestrian, but 
much of the risk may be avoided by a suit- 
able system of lighting. The past ten 
years have seen some very remarkable de- 
velopments and, speaking in a pre-war 
sense, it may be said that the degree of 
illumination provided nowadays is at least 
ten times as much as it was twenty years 
ago. This does not mean that expendi- 
ture on this work has been lavish; on the 
contrary, it is generally less, the whole 
improvement being due to better methods 
of producing and distributing the light. 

The gas lamps used for modern street 
lighting vary from about 80 to 4,500 candle- 
power, the former being sufficient for cer- 
tain streets not much used by fast vehicu- 
Jar traffic. For units about 300 candle- 
power it is usual to resort to what is known 
as high-pressure gas lighting. Lower 
candle-powers are usually provided by 
lamps supplied with low-pressure gas. 


Town Plannine and Street Lighting. 

As with other aspects of artificial light- 
ing, the choice of the lighting unit and of 
an appropriate shade is important if the 
light is to be directed in the most satisfac- 
tory manner. Modern practice in public 
lighting is to provide an installation of 
lamps each of an agreed candle-power 
measured in given directions. This is 
verified from time to time by a photometer. 
Such methods have been in existence in 
London for about ten years, and experi- 
ence shows that they form a sound basis 
to work upon. This system of specifying 
and evaluating the power of public lamps 
was originally worked out by Mr. Dugdale 
Bradley, engineer and surveyor to the City 
of Westminster, and has since been further 
developed by him and adopted in other 
parts of the country. 

It is important for the town planner to 
‘determine the importance of a thoroughfare 
before deciding the amount of light it shall 
receive. Broadly, thoroughfares may be 
considered under two headings, namely, 
those which need sufficient illumination for 
the clear distinction of objects, and those 
which require only an occasional light for 
the guidance of the public. This latter 
variety is sometimes known as beacon 
lighting, the lamps being placed so far 
apart as to yield practically no illumination 
in the intermediate region, but still suffi- 
ciently near to each other to allow at least 
two lamps to be always visible. This 
frugal use of light aims at economy, but 
should be superseded by a more ambitious 
scheme as the neighbourhood develops. 

The use of lamps on brackets instead of 
posts is often worthy of consideration, but 
in this case it is necessary to obtain the 
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co-operation of the owner of the premises 
facing the thoroughfare. Nevertheless, it 
frequently forms a useful expedient where 
footways are so narrow as to render posts 
undesirable. 


Illumination in the Home. 

The subject of lghting in the home 
ought to be touched upon, but a difficulty 
arises from the ancient but commendable 
idea that ‘‘ an Englishman’s home is his 
casile,’? and scientific principles are not 
popular in home life, and generally the 
lignting, like other matters of decoration, 
will follow the taste of the occupants, and 
more particularly of the feminine section. 
Nevertheless, reterence may be made to 
some aspects of the question. 

It is well known that the lighting effect 
of a.given installation depends in some 
measure on the colour and brightness of 
the surrounding walls. In large places 
such as public buildings, this is of minor 
importance, because of the remoteness of 
the walls from each other; but as the 
walls come nearer together, until they 
bound the space of, say, an ordinary draw- 
ing-room, their character becomes increas- 
ingly important. In view of the wide 
variety of colours used in modern wall de- 
corations, ranging from a pale cream to a 
dark chocolate, this effect is one which the 
architect should bear in mind when advis- 
ing his clients. The darker decoration 
might need anything up to 100 per cent. 
more light than would be sufficient with 
the lighter surface. 

The practice of decorating and furnish- 
ing interiors on ‘‘ old time ”’ lines draws 
attention to the candle and its gas’ equiva- 
lent as a source of light. It is possible 
to adapt old pattern candelabra, etc., for 
gas, and thus preserve the antique style of 
lighting, while avoiding the troubles at- 
tendant on the use of candles. 


Illumination in the School. 
School lighting is a matter of the highest 
importance at the present time, when the 
future of the nation depends so much upon 


Not2 Ventilating System (Casings Open.) 


FIG. 8.-COUNCIL HALL OF THE SOCIETY OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEAL 
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the educational equipment of the} 
generation; yet unhappily the k 
capacity of many children is impa’ 
detects of vision. a 

Many architects, conscious of wh! 
have believed to be the total ina¢ 
of artificial lighting of any kind, ha’ 
driven to the conclusion that schoo 
should be limited to the daylight } 
The superiority of natural as ¢o; 
with artificial lighting in  schoc 
hardly be gainsaid: nevertheless, s 
idea casts a quite undeserved slur uy 
lighting industries. It is, unfortu 
true that many schools are badly e 
in the matter of lighting, and an | 
tion of them might easily give ris. 
belief that artificial lighting should) 
ever possible, be avoided. Recently} 
ever, experiments made in London, 
School Lighting Committee of th 
minating Engineers’ Society, prov 
by attention to certain principles 
can be well lighted with regard bot} 
tensity and comfort at a cost whicl| 
significant, compared with the fares 
ing results obtained. Classrooms we 
aside for the experiments, ani 
systems of gas lighting were inst 
one direct and one semi-indirect. / 
mum illumination of three foot i 
upon the writing surface of the ta 
aimed at and attained at a trifling et 

Town schools especially, it i | 
forgotten, are, in winter, frec 
plunged in the gloom of a_ heay 
which turns day into night. In juse 
the children and to the teachers alik 
only right that in these condition) 
light, or a near approximation } 
should be restored to them; and 
happily possible through the immer} 
provement in the means of artificialk 
ing that within recent years hask 
effected. Moreover, many town a 
are now habitually used for ef 
classes; and the new views of@nik 
education foreshadowed in Mr, Fh 
Bill will probably materialise in aj 
considerable extension of this practi. 
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Cardiff Technical Institute. Ivor 
Jones and 


Architects 


Percy » Themas, 


Chemistry Building for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Paul Water- 
house, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., Archi- 


CECE 

King’s College for Women, 
Campden Hill, Kensington, 
London. H. Percy Adams, 


F.R.IB.A., and Charles Holden, 
A.R.I.B.A., Architects 


Science Building, King’s College 


School, Wimbledon Common, 
London. Arthur Stratton, 
F.S.A., F.RI.B.A., Architect 

Chemistry Building, University 
College, London. Professor 
F. M. Simpson, F.R.I1B.A., 
Architect 


Il. SECONDARY AND ELEMEN- 
TARYSSGHO@OLS. 


Furzedown Secondary School for 
Girls, Tooting, London. W. E. 
Riley, F.RIBA., Architect 
(Superintending Architect to the 
EO Ch 


Bexley Welling Infants’ School, 


Kent. Wilfrid H. Robinson, 
M.S.A., County Education 
Architect 


4-7 


35:0 


10-15 


16-18 


10-21 


BEF 


Willesborough Council School, 
Kent. Wilfrid H. Robinson, 
WES ye, County Education 
Architect 

Dartford Maypole Council 
School, Kent. Wilfrid  H. 


Robinson, M.S.A., County Edu- 


cation Architect ..- 


Barrington Council School, 
Northumberland. G. Topham 


Forrest, F.G.S., Architect 


Infants’ School, Thornbury, 
Bradford.. W. Williamson, 
Licentiate, R.I.B.A., City Arehi- 
tect = ee se 


OPEN-AIR AND 
SPECIAISZ CHOOR. 


Open-Air School, Uffculme, 


mingham. 


OTHER 


Bir- 
Cossins, Peacock 


and Bewlay, Architects 


Open-Air Recovery School, Ket- 
tering. R. J. Williams, Archi- 
tect 


Portable School for 100 Scholars 
at Ellington, Northumberland. 
G. Topham Forrest, F.GS., 
Architect 


Cleansing Station and _ School 
Clinic, Sussex Road, Ton- 
bridge, Kent. Wilfrid  H. 
Robinson, M.S.A., County Edu- 


cation Architect 


School for the Mentally De- 
ficient, Tonbridge, Kent. Wil- 
frid H. Robinson, M.S.A., 
County Education Architect 


30, 31 


32-34 
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its greatest impetus from “An Act to provide 
for public Elementary Education in England 
and Wales,” which was passed on August 9, 
1870. Until then, the promoters of popular 
ucation raised funds as best they could, and the 
ool premises they built were, as a rule, mean and 
verty-stricken. In country districts many of the 
jools that were put up by voluntary effort are still 
nding, and a writer in the “ Athenaeum” for Novem- 
tr, 1917, thus describes them: “In spite of many 
provements, the old schools remain draughty, stuffy, 
sty, and cold. The doors are often ‘church doors,’ 
uch are much too large and do not fit perfectly. The 
oring is of the wrong kind—of soft old boards which 
2 eternally dusty, in spite of the best efforts; and 
ey are still heated by open fires or stoves, which, 
wever well-stoked, are quite inadequate. Another 
eat defect is the very poor provision of cloak- 
oms. These are generally the lobbies of the 
hool—you open the school door and find yourself 
the middle of the boys’ or girls’ cloakroom. The 
ace is inadequate and the position unhealthy; 
ch miserable provision as there is for children to 
ish themselves is made among the clothes.’’ This 
a sufficiently heavy indictment, without going 
-o the further details given in the article cited. 
It is surprising that such schools should have sur- 
ved the Education Act, and the fact that they have 
ne so supports the demand for buildings of much less 
tmanent character, which would not only cost less 
construct, and perhaps to maintain, but would not, 
outliving the educational methods, ideas, and con- 
ons they were designed to meet, linger on as 
sitive obstacles to reform—old bottles ito whch 
e new ferment may not be poured with impunity. A 
iking instance of the material effect of a mere 
ange of practice is that relating to the size of classes 
elementary schools. The decision that classes must be 
aller if teaching is to be effective involves structural 
erations so extensive and costly that the London 
ucation authority had to plead for leave to spread 
> work over a period of sixteen years. It will be 
nembered, also, to how great an expense the sup- 
rters of voluntary schools were put when, a few 
ars back, they were compelled to bring their schools 
0 conformity with modern requirements. Following 
on these inconveniences, it became necessary to hold 
departmental inquiry,” and in the subsequent report 
ess was laid on the desirability of building schools 
“the newer and lighter materials of construction.” 
-wenty, and thirty, and forty years on,” as Mr. E. E. 
wen’s fine Harrow School song counts it, views of 
ication may have changed radically, and the science 
_school-building may by then have developed 
maginably. It is therefore wise as well as econo- 
cal to build schools that shall suffice to serve their 
y and generation, but shall not embarrass progress, 
becoming obsolete long before they are worn out. 
Che appointment of a Minister of Education, and the 
ogramme he has drawn up, foreshadow changes that 
even more revolutionary than those brought about 
the Education Act of nearly fifty years ago. As 


"N Great Britain modern school-building received 
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Mr. H. A. L. Fisher said in introducing his Bill on 
August 10, 1917, it was the intention “to make an 
effective survey of the whole educational provisions of 
the country, and to bring private educational institu- 
tions into closer and more convenient relation to the 
national system.” This surveyincludes in its wide 
sweep all education and every class’and type of school, 
and, in a manner, will link them all together, so that the 
very buildings will react on each other more sym- 
pathetically than hitherto, and much more directly. 
It was not until schools innumerable were required 
under the Act of 1870 that the study of school archi- 
tecture in this country became really systematic and 
intensive; and the experience gained in designing 
thousands of elementary schools naturally influenced 
schools of higher grade. Problems of pianning, 
lighting, warming and ventilating. and sanitation were 
solved afresh, and what is called the “science” of 
school-building then first emerged. It is still in pro- 
cess of development; and it is with the object of 
assisting in its development that the present collection 
of representative types of modern schools—technical, 
lsecondary, elementary, and special—has been here 
brought together. These examples, it is confidently 
assumed, will form a sound basis for study of the whole 
subject of school design, and should be prolific in 
suggestion for future developments. Ideas do not 
spring up into the mind by a sort of spontaneous 
generation, but are derived from close observation of 
what, being already done, is susceptible of improve- 
ment, or from discernment of what is lacking in the 
object examined. To the extent to which this purpose 
is assisted by the present collection, we shall have 
attained our object of furthering, from the architec- 
tura] standpoint, the cause of national education. 
In Mr. Fisher’s Bill—which, although temporarily 
dropped, is sure to be revived in substantially the same 
form—there are certain provisions that point directly 
to a large increase in the number of schools, and to 
certain modifications in those already existing. 
Additional accommodation will be required as a con- 
sequence of keeping at school until a later age numbers 
of children who are now claimed earlier for factory or 
field; nursery schools, apparently of a new type, are 
expressly mentioned; central schools for higher 
elementary education are foreshadowed ; continuation 
echools, acquiring new functions and a higher import- 
ance, will probably require special buildings ; and there 
is a broad hint that the premises of many private 
schools will be superseded; and open-air schools will 
no doubt be considerably augmented and improved. 
In secondary as well as in elementary schools, 
science laboratories will be indispensable; nor will 
the arts and crafts, nor drill and physical education 
be neglected. In short, we are on the eve of a com- 
plete renascence of national education; and it 1s 
believed that the .present collection of modern 
schools of various types will be of great assistance 
to architects, educational authorities, and others 
who are preparing to take part in this great and 
momentous new movement, upon the success of 
which the national welfare so greatly depends. For 
right education spells prosperity in peace and war. 
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I—SCIENCE AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


CARDIFF TEGHNICAL INSTITUWEE | 


HIS building adjoins the Glamorgan County 
Hall in Cathays Park, Cardiff, tacing King 
Edward VII. Avenue. It forms roughly three 

sides of a quadrangle (the fourth side reserved for 
future extension), and consists of three floors. 

The building is constructed generally of local 
brickwork, faced with Portland stone on the front 
and side elevations. The main staircase is of re- 
inforced concrete. The floors throughout are 
formed of six inches of concrete between rolled 
steel joists. The main roofs are covered with 
Dolemaen  silver-grey random slates, and other 
roofs with Portmadoc blue slates. The halls, 
corridors, lavatories, etc., are finished with terrazzo 
flooring, the floors of the rooms being laid with 
pitch-pine blocks. 

Heating is by hot water supplied from central 
boilers with accelerated circulation. This system 
provides a_ particularly uniform temperature 
throughout the building and also economises the 
consumption of fuel. Provision is made _ for 
working in sections, and also for shutting off any 
portion not required. For the ventilating of the 
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building, fresh-air inlets are provided in connecti| 
with the radiators, each inlet being under contro 

Fireplaces are provided in all rooms for the teac. 
ing staff, and in the students’ common-room aj 
reterence library, offices, etc. The generalieo 
tractors were Messrs. E. Turner and Sonsiaimy 
of Cardiff. The following works were executed | 
sub-contractors: Steelwork, supplied and erect. 
by Messrs. Archibald D. Dawnay and Sons, Lt 
of London and Cardiff; patent roof glazing } 
Messrs. Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd., ot Birmin 
ham; wrought steel sashes, leaded light glazin 
wrought iron balustrade to main and seconda 
staircases, wrought iron railing, five-light electr 
liers, bronze galleries for lamp standards, and ca 
bronze wreaths and ribbons by Messrs. Geor 
Wragge, Ltd., of Salford, Manchester; oak fenci' 
and gates by Messrs. John P. White and Sons, Ltc 
of Bedford ; goods lift by Messrs. Smith, Majc 
and Stevens, of Northampton; electric light instz 
lation by Messrs. H. J. Cash and Co., Westminste 
The stone carving to the main entrance was ex 


cuted by Mr. Albert Hodge. 
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NEW CHEMISTRY LABORATORIES, OXFORD. 


*HESE research laboratories are presided over by 
Professor Perkin, the necessary funds having 
been provided by Mr. C. W. Dyson -Perrins. 

The two names, “Perrins and Perkin,” have been 
ingeniously associated by the architect, Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, in a chronogram cut ina stone on the main 
facade to South Park Road. The plan of the build- 
ing comprises a central block, containing the entrance 
and main staircase, a service-room, the Professor’s 
room, laboratory, and private room, with two wings, 
each consisting, on the upper floor, of a large labora- 
tory, 64 ft. by 35 ft, and a lower floor, divided into 
separate research rooms. Of these wings the western 
is now erected (as shown in our photograph of the 
exterior), but the eastern remains to be added later, if 


funds are forthcoming. The principal feature is tl 
large laboratory. Its height to the apex of the roof 
33 ft. It is lighted by a continuous skylight, as well ; 
by large windows, each of which is fitted with a glaze 
fume chamber. The piers between the windoy 
accommodate the flues. The roof is of pitch-pine, tl 
walls are of glazed brick, the metal part of the windoy 
is of bronze, the drainage channels are of stonewar 
and the benches are of pitch-pine with mahogany top 
Electricity is employed throughout for lighting, fi 
ventilation, and for working a powerful lift, which go 
right through the building to the roof. At the wester 
end of the wing are a library and lecture theatre. 

Messrs. Armitage and Hodgson were the gener 
contractors. 
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CHEMISTRY BUILDING FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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Facade to South Park Road, 


CHEMISTRY BUILDING FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A., F.R.I.B.A , ARCHITECT. 


KING,S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. | 


ING’S COLLEGE for Women (University of 
K London) is the outcome of an idea inaugu- 
rated eight years ago, when courses in 
domestic and social science were instituted by 
King’s College for Women, with a view to providing 
education in science and economics of a University 
standard, and applying the principles thus taught 
to the management of the home and of young 
children, to the hygienic and businesslike conduct 
of institutions, to the laws and economic conditions 
affecting the employment of women in factories and 
workshops, etc. 

The lectures given are expressly adapted to the 
needs of women wishing to prepare themselves for 
the efficient management of their own homes, and 
for stimulating that interest which knowledge and 
thought can develop in those subjects with which 
all women are more or less concerned, whatever 
their other objects may be. The training also 
fits them for posts as teachers, and for other 
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PHYSIOLOGY LADORATORY 
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spheres both professional and voluntary, includiy 
inspection, work on district councils and ot}: 
public bodies, and especially for housekeeping , 
a large scale. There are also many openings Cc} 
nected with the interests of public health, ¢. 
demand for trained social workers in connecti, 
with which is constantly increasing. 

The grouping of studies within the courses nc 
includes (three years’ course) biology, chemistr 
physics, hygiene, physiology, household wo. 
(cookery, laundry, and housewifery), economi 
(including a short course in book-keeping and bu; 
ness affairs), ethics, and psychology. ‘Thus it w 
be seen that this is an endeavour to treat all su 
jects connected with the household both scienti 
cally and practically, and in every case to link 1 
the practical arts with the scientific principles « 
which they are based. 

The buildings ultimately will form a comple 
quadrangle, but, as will be seen from the plan, tl 
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ront block, comprising the administration offices, 
he college library, and various classrooms, has not 
-et been erected. 

In the refectory the architects have had their 
-hief opportunity for interior design. It is a room 
neasuring about 75 ft. by 35 ft., covered by a 
yarrel ceiling (in reinforced concrete ) and lighted 
yy French w vindows and by clerestory windows. A 
ange of columns extends down each side, and at 
one end is a slightly raised platform for the high 
able. @oneiderable refinement is displayed in the 
architectural treatment of this interior. 

With regard to the furnishing of the building gene- 

ally, it may here be noted that the aim has been to 

sombine sound construction with elegance of form, 

ind the result is wholly satisfactory. The tables and 

chairs are able to stand any amount of handling, yet 

ire not at all cumbersome. They follow on the sound 
“nglish tradition of the eighteenth century, and as 
»xamples of modern furniture-making are a credit to 
‘hose who were responsible for their production. 

| To the left of the entrance hall are the kitchen: 
yfices, and beyond these, on the west side of the 
juadrangle, are a series of rooms which are quite 
anique. They comprise a large teaching kitchen in 
he centre, with a teaching pantry, a teaching scullery, 

a teaching larder, and a teaching laundry in conjunc- 
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KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, CAMPDEN 


HILL, KENSINGTON. LONDON : 


tion. These rooms are equipped with every kind of 
apparatus and fitting for cooking and other domestic 
work, and practical instruction and demonstration 1s 
given in them. The kitchen, for instance, has different 
types of stoves for cooking by gas, coal, and elec- 
tricity; there are meters with glass fronts, through 
which the working of the apparatus may be studied ; 
there are two long benches with tiled tops and with 
sheet-iron recesses covered by grids in which gas 
burners are fitted ; ; and other apparatus appurtenant to 
modern methods of cooking. In the teaching scullery 
one finds a similar complete equipment, while in the 
teaching laund ry are appliances for ironing by gas and 
electricity, washing machines, mangles, etc. The 
floors of all these rooms, like the working kitchen 
offices themselves, are laid with red quarries, the walls 
having a dado of white tiles, finished above with white 
distemper. Everything is of excellent quality and 
finish. 


The hostel proper is installed insthe south and 
west blocks. There are fifty-seven bed-sitting- 
rooms, to each of which a _ dressing-room 1s 
attached, the remainder of the hostel being occu- 
pied by the common-rooms, isolation-rooms, and 
administration offices. 

The laboratories block is on the north side of the 
quadrangle. On the ground floor are four large 


VIEW IN QUADRANGLE 


H. PERCY ‘ADAMS, F.R.ILB.A.. AND CHARLES HOLDEN, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS, 


South Sideof Refectory. 


B) 


Laboratory Building, looking North-east. 


KING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). CAMPDEN HILL. KENSINGTON. LONDON, 
H. PERCY ADAMS, F.R.I.B A.. AND CHARLES HOLDEN. A.R.I.B.A.. ARCHITECTS: 


Fratories for physics, physiology, bacteriology, 
| hygiene respectively, and in connection with 
m a lecture theatre, a research-room, prepara- 
, rooms, and lecturers’ rooms; the first floor 
Qg mostly occupied by chemistry laboratories, 
/) various rooms in connection with them. 
se laboratories, in their equipment and finish, 
lw the same sound construction and careful 
(ntion to detail which are noticeable throughout 
| building. The fittings—benches, fume cup- 
{rds, etc.—are of oak, the bench tops being of 
ik, and the floors laid with wood blocks. 

chemistry and physics will no doubt occupy, in 
are, a much larger place in the curriculum of every 
‘901 and college, and it is specially significant that 
‘nce is assuming so important a position in the 
‘cation of women who, having been, through 
jonal necessity, called upon to take up work which 
_ been hitherto left mainly in the hands of men, and 
ing demonstrated the skill and the high intelli- 
sce with which women can perform it, will never 
in consider it outside their scope. Science, as 
sady shown, should, at all events as regards its 
mentary principles, form the groundwork of all 
cation for girls, even though many of them find no 
‘re ambitious application of it than the betterment 
lomestic work. But, beyond that, the war is so sadly 
bleting the male population that women who have 
sn trained thoroughly in science will find no diff- 


_ 


culty in turning it to professional account. Hence the 
necessity for providing them,im schools and colleges, 
with equal opportunities to those afforded the men. 
In general architectural character the exterior 
design of the college is an individual treatment of the 
Later Renaissance; the refectory, for example, and 
the main entrance to the hostel, recall Wren’s work at 
Hampton Court; but the whole has been given the 
touch of a modern artist, and the buildings thereby 
gain the interest that attaches to all personal work. 
The general contractors for ‘the college were 
Messrs. Wallis and Sons, of Maidstone. Casements 
were supplied by Messrs. Henry Hope and Sons, 
Ltd. The electric-light fittings are by Messrs. 
Faraday and Sons—from Mr. Holden’s designs. 
The cooking and laundry plant was supplied and 
htted by Messrs. Fletcher, Russell and Co:, Ltd., 
Messrs. James Slater and Co., and the Gas Light 
and Coke Co. Tiles were supplied by Messrs. Min- 
ton and Co.; sanitary fittings by Messrs. Doulton 
and Co.; grates by Messrs. Bratt, Colbran and Co. 
The Gas Light and Coke Co. were responsible for 
the gas-fitting ; Messrs. Rashleigh, Phipps and Co, 
for the electric wiring ; and Messrs. Berry and Sons 
for the heating apparatus. The decorative plaster- 
work was executed by the general contractors, 
Messrs. Wallis, from models prepared by Mr. G. P. 
Bankart (of Messrs. George Jackson and Sons 


Ltd.) and Mr. Palliser. 
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SCIENCE BUILDINGS, KING’S CORLEGE SCHOOL, WIMBLEDON. 


THIS is an admirable example of a physics and It was desired that the physics laboratory should be 


chemistry building in connection with a large both a lecture and a demonstration room, and for this 
school for boys. The walling is of multi-coloured reason the benches are arranged and fitted so that the 
sing bricks, with bright red quoins and window boys all face one way, toward the physics master’s 
ches ; the doorways and the cornice being of Portland lecture bench. The arrangement of the chemistry 
yne. Lhe roof is covered with sand- fated tiles. laboratory is similar. The benches have 13-in. oiled 


KINGS COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
WIMBLEDON CoMmMmoNn.S.W. 


New ScIENCE BUILDING CONTAINING 
PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY [ARORATORIES, 
(WITH SEPARATE ENTRANCES, EACH PRO- 
<VIDING ACCOMMODATION FoR. 30 SCHOLARS) 
PREPARATION ROOMS. &tc. 
WoRKSHOP ETC.ON LOwER FLOOR. 
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teak tops, and the sinks, provided at regular intervals, 
are of the round variety, which can be cleaned with a 
minimum of labour. 

Glazed channels with acid-proof joints, laid to falls 
in the thickness of the floor and accessible for clean- 
ing, carry the wastes to two outlets in each laboratory, 
as shown by the dotted dines on the plan. 

Gun-metal, swan-neck, water-taps are fitted to 
receive rubber tubing, and at the base of each are two 
small taps, for condenser and other work. The drawers 
in the lecture benches, and the cupboard and shelving 
around the walls, provide for systematic storage of 
apparatus and material. 

The fume cupboards have a sliding sash in front, an 
acid-resisting stone base, and a slate plinth against the 
wall. The fumes are drawn off by an electric blower 
in the roof, and discharged through a louvred dormer, 
as seen in the sections. 

The floors are of reinforced concrete, laid with wood 
blocks, .except in the lobbies, where they are of 
Durazzo, with sinkings for doormats. 

Adjacent to the physics laboratory are a preparation 


CHEMISTRY LABORATORIES, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, ©) 


HE new chemistry laboratories at University 
College, Gower Street, London, have been 
erected on a site immediately to the north of 

the main College buildings. The front to Gower 
Place is 315 ft. in length. The planning of the 
interior was settled by the architect, Professor’ F. 
M. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A., in consultation with mem- 
bers of the chemistry staff, who had beforehand 
made a tour of inspection of the chief modern labo- 
ratories at home and abroad. The laboratories at 
University College may therefore be regarded as 
embracing the most modern ideas in arrangement 
and equipment. 

The building comprises a half-basement, ground, 
first, and second floors. The western portion of this 
floor is occupied by the laboratories and research 
rooms for physical chemistry. At the eastern end is a 
room, about 50 ft. square, supplied with gas, water, 
steam, compressed air and drainage, for the experi- 
mental electrical plant. Adjoining this room is a 
well-fitted workshop for the construction of apparatus 
for the departments of chemistry and physics and for 
the use of students. On the same floor are rooms for 
the production of liquid air and hydrogen for low- 
temperature research, and for the main chemical stores. 

On the ground floor are two lecture theatres and 
preparation rooms, the library, the private room and 
laboratory of the Professor of Inorganic and Physical 
Chemistry (Dr. F. G. Donnan, who succeeded Sir 
William Ramsay in 1913), the main inorganic labora- 
tory for second-year students, with rooms adjoining 
for operations involving noise or fumes, for balances, 
and a store for the chemicals needed on this floor. The 
laboratory and the balconies have special fan ventila- 
tion. The tops of the benches are of unglazed, highly 
compressed tiles, which are fire-proof ; they are easily 
kept clean and do not increase the breakages, as was 
feared. Beyond this laboratory is a group of research 
rooms for the assistant members of the staff and for 
research students. On the first floor are the private 
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room and a balance room (equipped with a Fletghd 
heater for hot water), and a photographic dark room 
and adjacent to the chemistry laboratory are a pre 
paration room and a balance room ,the latter having” 
thick stone bench, supported so as to protect the mor 
delicate balances from vibration. 


Each laboratory accommodates thirty boys. Light 
ing 1s by electricity, and the switches are arranged si 
that the hghts can be turned out simultaneously fron 
the lecture bench, thus saving time and trouble whe 
the laboratory is desired to be darkened for lanten 
work ; curtains are fitted to the inside of the window 
reveals, and thus enable light to be excluded, whil« 
admitting abundance of fresh air. 


For experiments in photometry, electrolysis, anc 
various other brariches of science, current is laid on tc 
every bench in the physics laboratory. 

The general contractors for the building were 
Messrs. William Moss and Sons, Ltd. of Lough- 
borough and London, who also carried out the rein- 
forced concrete floors on their own system. 


Chemistry (Dr. Norman Collie, who has occupied the 
Chair since 1902 and is Director of the Laboratories), 
the organic laboratory, combustion room, and balance | 
room, at one end, and a group of research rooms at the 
other, as well as the organic theatre, the orgamic i 
chemical stores, an apparatus store, a dark room, a 
spectroscope room a service room, and lavatories. On 
the second floor are the laboratory for first-year 
students (providing bench accommodation for one 
hundred to work at a time), the Department of Patho-| 
logical Chemistry, and six rooms for general chen) 
research. ] 

The building has three staircases—the main one 
in the centre of the building, one at the extreme ~ 
west end, connecting the research rooms, and the 
other at the end of the bridge, over Little Gower | 
Place, which connects the new building to the old 
College buildings. The three lecture theatres and | 
the first-year laboratory open on to the last stat 
case. By this means the larger portion of the traffic — 
of the building and the attendant dust 1s kept to ae 
staircase, and to the one furthest removed from the — 
part of the building devoted to advanced work and | 
research. There is also an external fire-escape | 
staircase, serving the back of the theatre and the 
large laboratory on the top floor at the east end. ) 
The general ventilation of the building is controlled — 
by four separate fans, the flues from each room 
running to a main duct in the roof. The labora-_ 
tories and research rooms have glazed brick walls; 
they are amply supplied with fume cupboards, 
which are ventilated by separate flues in which the 
draught is created by gas-flames. Round the walls 
of the research rooms are teak ledges carrving $45) 
water, waste, and compressed air. i 

The general contractors were Messrs. Dove 
Bros., Ltd., of London. Dadoes were supplied by 
Messrs. Art Pavements, Ltd., of London, and lifts 
by Messrs. Waygood-Otis, Ltd., of London. 
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IIT—SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


FURZEDOWN SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS; TOOTING 


HIS school forms a portion of an educational 
centre, comprising training college and hostel 
and secondary and elementary schools. It is 


situated on the Furzedown Estate, Tooting, the whole 
The land allocated to the 


area comprising 13 acres. 


secondary school is 3-2/3rd acres in extent, and pro- 
vides ample space for recreation and _ horticultural 
instruction for the students. Tar-paved courts are 


laid out for tennis and other games. 
The buildings are of red brick with stone dressings, 
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FURZEDOWN SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, TOOTING, 


W. E. RILEY, F,R,1,.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


(Superintending Architect to the L.C.C.) 


LONDON. 


Supplement to 


and are roofed with green Westmoreland slates; all 
floors are of fire-resisting materials. The ground floor 
comprises entrance-hall, assembly-hall (which is also 
used as a dining-room), gymnasium, cookery-room, ten 
classrooms, accommodating 247 students, library, 
mistresses’ rooms, kitchen, scullery, etc. 

The first floor comprises eight classrooms, accommo- 
dating 214 students, chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories, and art room, each accommodating thirty 
students. 

Owing to the levels of the site, an opportunity was 
afforded of placing the cloaks in a half-basement ; they 
are approached from the two main staircases, and are 
adjacent to the students’ entrances. The sanitary 


BEALEY WELLING COUNCIL (SCHOOL ENS | 


HIS school accommodates 250 infants in five class- 
rooms, and contains an assembly hall, which, well 
cut off from the classrooms, is used for marching 

and singing. Ample cloak room accommodation is 
provided, and there is a room for teachers’ use and for 
periodical medical examinations. 


FURZEDOWN SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, TOOTING, LONDON: VIEW IN ASSEMBLY AND DINING-HALL. 
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blocks are in duplicate, and are detached from the mair 
building by covered ways; they are axial with the 
students’ entrances, and afford exits to the playground 

A feature has been made of the assembly hall, whick 
is carried up the height of the building, and has 3 
gallery around three sides. This serves as a corridor 
on the first floor. 

Glazed tile dadoes have been provided to all teach. 
ing rooms and staircases; the walls above, relieved 
with a frieze rail, are plastered and distempered. A 
caretaker’s house and cycle shed are provided apart 
from the school building. The contractors were 
Messrs. Holliday and Greenwood, Ltd., of Lough- 
borough Park Works, Brixton, 


The school generally is heated on the low-pressure _ 
hot water system, and, in accordance with the usual 
practice, this means of heating is supplemented by 
an open fire in the babies’ room. This school adjoins| 
one that was erected a few years earlier; and the two 
combined accommodate more than 600 children. 
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View of North and West Elevations, 


View Looking towards Courtyard. 
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View of Cloakroom: and Latrines. 


BEXLEY WELLING INFANTS’ SCHOOL, KENT, 
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WILLESBOROUGH COUNCIL -SCHOOL, KENT, 


HIS school is of the verandah type, the object 
being to obtain thorough cross-ventilation and 
the maximum amount of light and sunshine. 

Accommodation is provided for 200 boys. The build- 
ing is faced with local red bricks, with a blue vitrified 
brick plinth, and the roofs are covered with local sand- 
faced dark brown tiles. The verandah is constructed 
of steel stancheons, and has a reinforced concrete roof, 
which is covered with asphalte. The school is heated 


by low-pressure hot water, infants’ rooms having ope 
fireplaces in addition. . 
As we have observed in the preface to this series 0} 
illustrations of various types of schools, what is termec 
the “science” of school building has been largely 
evolved—and nevessarily so—from the vast amount o} 
experience accumulated in building — elementary. 
schools, which, of course, far outnumber those of 
different class. Elementary schools of modern design 
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for this reason commonly models of good planning 
| of the beauty which springs almost spontaneously 
‘n simple and direct adaptation to purpose and the 
ffected expression of it in the elevation. We have 
very firm belief that it is a moral duty to make 
nentary schools attractive. This obligation applies, 
bourse, to all schools, but it is especially binding 
a regard to the schools of the peonle, because it is 
y who are in most need of all the refining influences 
: ean be brought to bear upon them, and because 
'r schools, vastly outnumbering all others, are to be 
4 everywhere, and, in their mere appearance, are of 
nense educative influence. It is therefore a matter 
xtreme importance that they should possess comely 
pleasing exteriors, as well as such internal 
ingement and equipment as shalt conduce to the 
Ith, happiness, and educational progress of the 
dren. 

‘his is no mere advccacy of xsthetical grace for its 
1sake, no mere’plea for such sensuous pleasure asa 
utiful building can give at the moment of gazing 
nit. The argument goes deeper and wider than 
5 It should easily reach the moral consciousness 
hose who are aware of the subtle effects of environ- 
at, and who know that ugly surroundings produce 
vy characters, and that beautiful impressions are 
ent for the propagation of like conduct. It is 
nge that this simple psychology of school-building 
uld have been hitherto so generally ignored or 


pooh-poohed even by persons calling themselves 
educationists. It is nevertheless a fact that every 
architect who designs a beautiful school is a practical 
educationist whose teachings are more far-reaching, 
more irresistible—because they are imbibed uncon- 
sciously—or, rather, sub-consciously—altogether more 
powerful, pervasive, and enduring than those of the 
schoolmaster : the school is teaching when he is sleep- 
ing. Nor should it be forgotten that the school 
inspires the teacher—keeps him a bright and an enthu- 
siastic lover of his avocation, or depresses him to the 
verge of melancholia, accordingly as the schoo] build- 
ing 1s one in which he can take joy and pride, or some 
dismally squalid shanty which it is penal servitude to 
work in—a daily affliction that he dreads. The Kent 
County Council seem to us to be building in the right 
spirit. Those of their buildings that are here illus- 
trated show a quiet beauty that is, in our view, a valu- 
able educational asset. Moreover, the Council seem 
to have recognised—that of which architects are very 
well aware—and it is a point upon which they should 
always strongly insist—that school buildings are so 
numerous as compared with other types of building 
except dwellings—that their ubiquity affects the 
character not only of the persons who see them con- 
stantly. but more especially they influence the 
character of the buildings which are erected near them. 
It is therefore a public obligation to keep them arch:- 
tecturally inoffensive. 


WILLESBOROUGH COUNCIL 


WILFRID H. ROBINSON, 


SCHOOL. 


KENT: VIEW IN CLASSROOMS. 
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DARTFORD MAYPOLE COUNCIL SCHOOL, KENT 
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BCHOOL FOR 


[ is rather astonishing to reflect that until within 
comparatively recent years no special provision 
was made for the re ception of children who were 
some way abnormal—the deaf, the blind, the 

ippled, and the mentally ceficient, were all lumped 

gether in the same school with the sound, healthy, 

id intelligent units, to the grave prejudice of all 

ncerned, and, of course, to the serious detriment of 

e general efficiency of the school and of the teaching 

aff. All too tardily it was borne in upon the ec duces 

ynal authorities that these abnormal elements must 


MENTALLY DEFICIENT CHILDREN, 


TONBRIDGE. 


be segregated, and that special buildings, as well as 
specially trained teaching staffs, must be provided. 
This view has now been generally adopted, and a good 
example of a small sc hool for the mentally deficient is 
here illustrated. This school, of which, unfortunately, 
no photographs are available, provides accommodation 
for thirty-eight children. It is built on the verandah 
type of plan and has a large playshed, which is used for 
class purposes in fine weather. Low-pressure hot 
water is employed for heating purposes, while infants’ 
rooms have open fireplaces in addition. 


for tlluslration see page 4o. 


DARTFORD 


7HIS school is built on the verandah principle, a 
type of planning which ensures thorough cross- 
ventilation and the maximum amount of lght 

id sunshine. Accommodation is provided for 300 

ildren (mixed and infants), and allowance is made for 

ture enlargement by the addition of three classrooms 
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for 150 children. The heating chamber is placed cen- 
trally under the verandah in order to distribute the 
circulation equally. Heating is by low-pressure hot 


water, but infants’ rooms have open fireplaces in 


addition—a practice that is now almost universally 
adopted. 


DARTFORD MAYPOLE COUNCIL SCHOOL, KENT: 


WILFRID H. ROBINSON, 


VIEW IN CLASS-ROOMS. 
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BARRINGTON 


HIS school is erected at Barrington Colliery, about 


sixteen miles from Newc 


constructed of wood on brick foundations, the 
mode of construction being shown on the accompany- 
ing plan. 
alternate courses, 
three rows of best galvanised steel. 


The brick foundations 
the 
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reinforcement consisting of 
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COUNCIL SCHOOL, NORTHUMBERLAND. 


astle-on-Tyne. It is 
foundations. 


are reinforced in two ing on the inside. 
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The floors throughout are of wo 
joists, boarded and supported on sleeper walls. 
The ceilings are formed with asbestos sheets, and tl 
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The wood superstructure is securely fastened doy 
by wrought-iron bolts and plates, and bedded in t. 
The framing is of wood, weathe 
boarded on the outside and lined with asbestos shee 
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ofs are covered with Eternit slates. The 
st of the school worked out at about 47 a school 
ace. 

For colliery districts, where the life of the colliery is 
icertain, such a building is strongly to be recom- 
ended. It is considerably cheaper than a brick or 
yne building, and, with the exception of the main 
ills and floors, can be finished exactly similar to one. 
this instance, a low-pressure water apparatus was 
stalled, with ample heating margin, and a_ twenty 
ars’ loan was granted upon it from the Local Govern- 
ent Board. 


The school, which is compactly arranged around a 
square courtyard, comprises two infants’ and four 
mixed class-rooms, the one type accommodating fifty- 
six and the other fifty children. Large cloak-rooms for 
boys, girls, and infants are provided adjacent to the 
entrance doorways. It will be noted that adequate 
lavatory basins are installed. An assembly-hall of 
commodious proportions 1s also provided. Manager 
and teachers have comfortable private rooms of their 
own, with sevarate lavatory accommodation. Some 
interesting constructional details are shown on _ the 
following page. 
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INFANTS’ SCHOOL AT THORNBURY, BRADFORD. 


{IS school occupies a site on the Leeds Old In the centre of the block immediately behind the 
Road, and provides accommodation for 368 assembly hall is the medical inspection room, which 
scholars. {he principal front, which faces can also be used as an ante-room to the hall. 

‘oad, and has a south aspect, is occupied by The teachers’ rooms are situated at the extreme 

-rooms on each side of a central assembly hall. ends of the corridors on the north side, and allow of 
hall will accommodate the whole of the a thorough supervision of the playgrounds and con- 

lars at one time, and can also be used for physi- vemiences. Each of these rooms is_ provided 

xercises and school singing without causing with an open fireplace in addition to the ordinary 
rbance to the classes in the various class- heating apparatus. 

s. It is amply lighted and cross - ventilated, The heating is on the low-pressure hot-water 

entrance doors in the front bay, which will be system, and natural ventilation is obtained by the 

{1 useful should the hall be used for a public formation of hopper windows in the lower portion of 

ing. the windows, and pivot-hung-sashed in the upper. 

ie approach to the hall for general school pur- [he cost of the school works out at 415 4s. 1od. 

3 is from the covered corridors, which traverse per scholar, which constitutes a record for cheap 

vhole length of the school on the north side of buildings in Bradford. 


Jass-rooms. At each end of the building is an 
-air teaching verandah, the south sides and 
of each being provided with movable glazed 
tions, aS a protection during inclement 
her. 

ie babies’ room is situated at the south-west 
2 of the school, this being the most sheltered 
ion of the site. The room is so arranged that 
n be shut off from the remainder of the school 
ing if so desired, and is of ample dimensions, 
1g a large bay window on the south. An open 
lace is also provided, in addition to the heating 
; and radiators, and separate provision is made 
ofants’ cloaks and lavatories. 
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III—OPEN-AIR AND OTHER SPECIAL SCHOOLS | 


OQPEN-AIR SCHOOL, UFFCULME, BIRMINGHAM. | 


HIS building is a good example of current prac- ‘eachers, spray baths, and a large resting hl 
tice in open-air schoo] design. Built on a Each class-room seats about thirty-two children, 
sloping site, it comprises, roughly, four class- Boys’ and girls’ cloak-rooms and lavatories are P 
rooms, a dining-room, separate accommodation for vided adjacent to the spray baths. 
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OPEN-AIR 


rITH the development of the open-air school 
movement a demand hes been created for a 
wholly novel type of building, to which none 
2 accepted canons of school planning apply. It is 
realised that enclosed rooms are an unsatisfactory 
onment for growing children. particularly those of 
urally w eak constitution. 
e school at Kettering, which has been built on 
st the highest ground in the town, provides, in 
ion to classroom accommodation, dining-rooms, in 
4 meals are served to all scholars. The mentally 
tive and the delicate are accommodated in the 
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main building, the central portion of which faces almost 
due south. 

On each side are wings, comprising two classrooms, 
measuring about 21 ft. by 18 tt. These have been 
canted out at the angles, so as to affora as much shelter 
as possible from the north winds. 

‘he rooms are about 11 ft. in height, and are effec- 
tively treated with distemper in two shades of green. 
Electric light has been installed throughout. 

A separate phthisical block is provided, the flooring 
being raised 2 ft. 6 in. from the ground. The school 1s 
estimated to have cost 4 3,000. 
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PORTABLE SCHOOL, ELLINGTON, NORTHUMBERLAND. | 


al HIS school is entirely portable, and is erected four hours. It has withstood some of the roughe 
on what has been described as the hook-and- gales of Northumberland. 
eye principle. It is formed principally of The cost was £400, which is £1 per head mor 


wood-boarding, with asbestos sheeting strained 
across it, and the building is set upon piles which ing. A school of this description is of inestimab, 
can be adjusted to any required level, The build- value in pit districts, where pit-sinking operatior 
ing 1s made in sections, and was put together and are in progress, and where, consequently, the pop: 
completed in the remarkably short space of twenty- lation is of a migratory character. | 


than the cost of an ordinary corrugated-iron built 
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CLEANSING STATION AND SCHOOL CLINIC, TONBRIDGE, 


IS building adjoins the school for mentally- ground floor, and rooms on the first floor for dental and 
deficient children, which is a centre for the ophthalmic treatment. The building is heated by low- 
locality. The cleansing station contains waiting, pressure hot water. Photographs, unfortunately, 
ying, bath, disinfecting, and dressing rooms on the are not available. 
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O grit, no slate, no harsh spots are found in these superfine 
pencils. Strongleads that do not break ; wood, straight grained 
cedar ; every bit of the pencil does useful work to the last inch. 
[N the “Venus” Pencils you can get just that degree which suits 
you perfectly and depend upon getting that exact degree 
again, because 


“VENUS ” GRADING NEVER VARIES. 


INUS 


Made in grades 6B, 5B, 4B, 3B, 2B. B, HB, F, H, 2H, 3H, 4H, 5H, 6H, 7H, 8H, 9H. 


Oyou like a soft pencil, try a ‘‘ Venus” 3B or 2B; if a medium, HB is the best; fora fairly hard, ° 
D try 2H or 3H. Ofall Stationers, Stores, etc., throughout the world. 4 Flawless, uniform, 
“BS the Technical man, writing on his letterhead (or enclosing card), the makers will send free ° 
sample. State degree required. unvarying—perfect. 


“VENUS” (Dept. No. 371), 173-5, Lower Clapton Road, London, E.5 


MAN’S Fire=Resisting Floors 


Have been executed in over 3,000 Buildings, and are the most efficient and economical. 
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Solow Bricks 
idvantages of this Construction >—No centering required. Rapid in Construction, Sound Resisting. Light in weight. No discolouration ot ceilings, 
backing of ceilings, the grooved bricks giving an excellent key for plaster. Moderate in price. Dries out quickly. Can be fixed close to and over existing floors, 


Constructional Steelwork of all kinds, Cast Iron Columns, Concrete Staircases, Granitic Work, Asphalte on Roofs, etc. 


| HOMAN & RODGERS, Engineers, 


t Offices :—17, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. Works :—NINE ELMS LANE, S.W., & WARE, HERTS. 
ographic Address:—“Homan RPodgers- London.” Telephone No. |06 Avenue, 
Derr METAL CONSTRUCTION Co Lrp| 
IRONES BUILDING EES EDE MEER Prope of ST PANCRAS IRONWORK C9 
526 HOLBORN Ec ONEQ [TD and CHECKFIRE DOOR Ce: 


New & Better Fittings 
for Modern Buildings 


LTHOUGH modern buildings are built with the idea of 
being more sanitary and durable, yet they cannot be entirely 
fireproof if the fixtures and fittings are of wood. 


The Art Metal Construction Co. manufacture doors, desks, 
tables, partitions, lockers and complete interior fittings of every 
description of specially prepared light sheet steel. 


: Not only are they fire-resisting, but they possess a fine 
| appearance, and are extremely durable—giving an added charm 
to modern architecture. 


The surface is entirely free from scale, and is as smooth 
as glass. 


Every Architect and Builder, or, in fact, everyone interested 
in the erection of hew and better buildings, should send for our 
illustrated booklet. 


Plans, Estimates and full particulars sent on request. 
ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD., 
7, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1 


"Phone: Holborn 6622. Works: Romford and Holloway. 
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M, Office of Works for National Gallery. 
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“THE BUILDERS’ PARLIAMENT.” 


On this subject Mr. C. Ernest Fayle 
has a thoughtful essay in the “ West- 
minster Gazette.” 

Next to the conduct and objects of the 
war, he writes, no subject is engaging 
more attention at the present time than 
the future of British industry. The desire 
for a juster, more stable, and more effec- 
tive industrial system is as deep and wide 
spread as the desire for a better order in 
international relations, and the discussion 
of aims and methods reveals a wide diver- 
gence of opinion. 

As a general rule, the most successful 
human institutions are those of gradual 
growth, but there come from time to time 
moments when a whole stream of ten- 
dencies is suddenly embodied in concrete 
form. Such landmarks are not always 
easily recognised at the time. It is easy 
to confuse the realisable scheme with the 
visionary Utopia. But they do occur, and 
the rate of human progress depends upon 
our ability to recognise them. President 
Wilson’s manifesto may not improbably 
form such a landmark in the field of inter- 
national politics. In the industrial sphere 
it may very possibly be found in the pro- 
posal for a Builders’ National Industrial 
Parliament now under consideration. 


The terms of this proposal have been 
made public. It provides for the creation 
of a body appointed in equal numbers by 
the National Associated Building Trades 
Council and the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, and includ- 
ing representatives of the managing staffs 
and actual operatives, as well as employers 


We Specialise in 


TOWERS, 


BRIDGES AND SUBWAYS. 


Schemes and Estimates 


Free on Application. 


REINFO! 


STORAGE 
AND FACTORY 
BUILDINGS, 
GONGREWEarPIlES 
& FOUNDATIONS, 
HARBOUR & RIVER WORK, 
WATER TANKS & COOLING 


SHRISTIANI& 


and trade union officials. To this Trade 
Parlhament would be entrusted the task of 
setting up Committees of Inquiry on every 
subject affecting the prosperity of the 
industry and the welfare of those con- 
concerned in it, and of framing, on their 
recommendations, two codes, one compul- 
sory and one voluntary, for the govern- 
ment and guidance of the industry. The 
Compulsory Code, dealing onty with ques- 
tions of wide application on which there 
was general agreement, would require the 
sanction of the Board of Trade or a 
Ministry of Industry, who would see that 


the interests of consumers were safe- 
guarded. The provisions of the Volun- 
tary Code would be suggested for 


experiment and report by progressive and 
enterprising firms, with a view to subse- 
quent more general adoption. The 
danger of undue centralisation would be 
provided against by the establishment of 
Joint District Boards and Works Com- 
mittees affliated to the Parliament. 

Among the subjects proposed for early 
consideration are several of great import- 
ance, such as the regularisation of wages, 
the prevention of unemployment and 
decasualisation of Tabour, technical train- 
ing and research, scientific management 
and increase of output. But the real 
importance of the scheme lies not so much 
in its specific proposals as in the broad 
principles which animate it. 

It is significant that the proposal is con- 
tained in a memorandum issued by the 
National Associated Building Trades 
Council, representing twelve separate 
unions, with a total membership of a 
quarter of a million. Hitherto, the rela- 
tions of trade unions and employers’ 
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federations have been, in the mai 
frankly those of hostile protective ass 
ciations. This is fully recognised by t] 
authors of this proposal, and while th, 
claim that Labour demands for improv 
conditions are often “ opposed almost as 
matter of duty” by the employers, ¢hy 
admit that “many improvements in {j 
direction of increased production gy 
efficiency are countered by the restrict) 
regulations of the trade unions.” 

For this atmosphere of mutual distry 
and hostility the Building Trades Counc 
desire to substitute the “intimate ar 
continuous association of Manageme 
and Labour for the purpose of promotip 
the progressive improvement of their indy 
trial service.” In other words, while the 
desire to obtain sympathetic consideratig 
by the employers of all that concerns th 
working conditions and well-being of th 
workers, they pledge themselves to thro 
the whole weight of the trade unions po 
the side of improved methods and organ’ 
sation, efficient working, and_ increase 
output. They believe that “the commo 
interests of industry will be fund to } 
wider and more fundamental than thos 
which are still, admittedly, opposed,” an} 
that the new industrial order must } 
based upon recognition of this fact. 

It is characteristic of their desire t 
make the work of the Builders’ Parliamer’ 
constructive that all questions of coneili:| 
tion and arbitration are definitely exclude! 
from its purview. Machinery for th 
adjustment of differences already exists 
and what the Building Trades Counce 
have now in mind is the change from con 
stant latent fiction or apathy to organise: 
combined effort. 


———— 


SILO BUILDING, covering area 130 
Reinforced Concrete Piling, 


CONCRE 


NIE ~ 


oot 


ft. x 200 ft.; Bins 33 ft. diameter; tounded on 
Architect: P. M. Fraser, F.R.I.B.A., London. 
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Founded 1904. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. G. W. Heron. 
e death has taken place at his resi- 
, 38, Brighton Grove, Newcastle, of 
KGeorge William Heron, builder, of 
gration Street. He was fifty- -six years 
CA 


Mr. Fames Wilson. 


e death has taken place of Mr. James 
pn, who for some years filled the office 
san of Guild in the city of Edinburgh. 
Wilson was born in 1845, and was 
wincipal of a firm of builders and 
‘tors. He was a patron of art, and 
red a fine collection of pictures. 


Saillie F. A. Smith, Aberdeen. - 


e death of Baillie James A. Smith 
taken place at his residence, Ard- 
n, Westburn Crescent, Aberdeen. 
vas senior partner of the firm of 
rs. D. Macandrew and Co., Ltd., 
ers and contractors, Loch Street. That 
f: established in 1850 by the late 
Daniel Macandrew, into whose em- 
os Mr, Smith entered in 1872. After 
ig his apprenticeship and working 
al years both in the office and the 
shop, Mr. Smith went to London, and 
engaged with a large building firm 
for a number of years. He re- 
d to Aberdeen in 1883, and on the 
sment of Mr. Macandrew, sen., he 
ed into partnership in the business of 
rs. D. Macandrew and Co. with Mr. 
ndrew, jun. Following the death of 
/Macandrew, jun., he took over the 
‘ess and conducted it on his own ac- 
= with characteristic energy and 
ved success. Among other large con- 
4 which his firm carried out may be 
jioned Peterhead Prison, Craiginches 
n, the Aberdeen University Exten- 
, Greyfriars Parish Church, and the 
deen Post Office. In all parts of the 
. their work is to be found. The 
e of Cromar, for the Marquis of Aber- 
; Aultmore House, Nethy Bridge ; 
5 House, Elgin; Dulnain Bridge, 
mhill, for Mr. Alfred Booth; and 
ybrough, for the Right Hon. E. S. 
jague, M.P., suffice to show its scale 
‘character. They held the appoint- 
) of showyard contractors to the High- 
} and Agricultural Society. Messrs. 
‘acandrew and Co. are also horticul- 
h builders, and one of their largest 
is of this kind was the winter Garden 
tuthie Park. Another notable local 
as the building of the famous Strath- 
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DETAILS OF MILITARY HUT CONSTRUCTION. 
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cona Hall, erected at the Gallowgate in 
connection with the University quater- 
centenary celebrations. Erected and fur- 
nished complete in six weeks to accommo- 
date 4,500 guests, it was taken down and 
the site entirely cleared in ten days. 


MILITARY HUT CONSTRUCTION 
INS LEE U:SsAG 


That the scope of a soldier’s activities 
has been greatly enlarged in recent years 
is attested by the construction of a large 
number of mess halls by the militia and 
regular army at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
In the typical case of an infantry regi- 
mental unit, there are usually nineteen 
mess halls, six 20 by 36 ft. and thirteen 
20 by 64 ft. Ofthe smaller size, one is used 
for headquarters, three for battalion, one 
for supply, and one for headquarters’ com- 
pany. Of the large size one is used for 
the machine-gun company and the remain- 
ing twelve for companies of the line. The 
centre line of each of the larger halls, 
which are located at the head of each com- 
pany street and flanked on the left by the 
headquarters’-company mess hall, and on 
the right by the supply-company mess hall, 
coincides with the centre line of the row of 
company tents. 

The materials used were pine lumber, 
tar-paper roofing and wire screening. 

A commissioned officer was detailed in 
charge of the work and was held account- 
able both for labour and materials. . The 
execution of various parts of the work was 
under the immediate charge of non-com- 
missioned officers, the work usually being 
divided into carpentry, roofing, teaming, 
and general labour. The carpentry was 
done by the company mechanics, one de- 
tailed from each company to the construc- 
tion gang. Special details of other 
soldiers from such companies as seemed to 
afford the best material completed the’con- 
struction organisation, which amounted 
usually to between thirty and fifty men. 
A civilian carpenter was employed to work 
with the carpenter squad. 

After one or two houses had been com- 
pleted the men were sufficiently trained and 
proceeded rapidly with the work. A squad 
of thirty men working nine hours a day 
usually completes one house per day. The 
progress of the work was greatly facili- 
tated by an undercurrent of rivalry exist- 
ing among various regiments. Details of 
construction are shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 
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WAR SUPPLIES DEPOT IN 
DUBLIN. 


The sustained efforts of the Dublin 
Chamber of Commerce, supported by the 
Irish members of Parliament, for the 
opening of a Supplies Depét and Informa- 
tion Bureau in Dublin are about to bear 
fruit, temporary premises having been 
taken by the War Office in Oriel House, 
Westland Row, for this purpose. The 
matter has been under consideration for a 
considerable time. A few weeks ago a 
representative of the War Office visited 
Dublin to inquire into the subject. He 
was met by a deputation representing the 
Industrial Committee of the Irish Party, 
who drew his attention to three alternative 
sites, one of them being Oriel House. The 
deputation pressed upon the War Office 
the desirability of at once securing tempo- 
rary accommodation pending the erection 
of a more suitable building. Oriel House, 
which is at present occupied by the Dunlop 
Rubber Company, is a centrally situated 
and commodious building. It will be 
vacated in about twelve months by the pre- 
sent tenants, who have acquired the site 
formerly occupied by Messrs. Armstrong 
and Co.’s paper warehouse in Lower Abbey 
Street, where they intend to erect a large 
building. In the meantime the company 
have entered into an agreement with the 
War Office by which they will place two 
large rooms at their disposal, and’ they are 
now in possession of the military authori- 
ties. It is intended to open these rooms 
for the exhibition of patterns of articles 
required by the War Office, and to estab- 
lish an information bureau; where intend- 
ing contractors will be able to obtain all 
necessary information as to contracts, 
materials, manufacture, and so _ forth. 
Hitherto intending Irish contractors had 
to go to England to inspect patterns. It 
is hoped that no time will be lost in mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements for the 
opening of the new pattern rooms. 


THE DUNDEE HOUSING MODEL. 


At a recent meeting of Dundee Corpora- 
tion the City Engineer reported that to 
meet the views of those who had made 
suggestions and criticisms he had prepared 
the following alternative schemes: (a) 
Plan showing arrangement similar to that 
first under consideration and as provided 
in the model, but with the coal bunker re- 
moved from the kitchen-scullery and 
placed near the entrance door, the bed- 
room enlarged, and a bath provided in each 
house of whatever size; (b) plan showing 
each house provided with a lobby giving 
entrance to the bedroom and bathroom 
without passing through the living room, 
and also showing a bath in each house; 
(c) a similar arrangement to that provided 
in (b) with the exception that baths are 
provided only for the three-roomed houses, 
and that the small houses have a com- 
bined sink and tub in the kitchen-scullery 
instead of a sink only, as in the model; 
and (d) a plan similar to (c), with the 
addition that certain of the houses are in- 
creased in size by the provision of bed- 
rooms in the attic, making the design two 
storeys and attics, while the former de- 
signs were only two storeys in height. 

"These amended plans are evidence of 
the usefulness of the model which, at the 
suggestion of Mr. James Thomson, the 
City Engineer, was prepared and 
exhibited with the object of eliciting 
opinions and suggestions. 


| PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 7 


‘THE question of the cost of Advertising is geverned entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for “ Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


the reach of everyone. 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 
we are able to announce that ‘ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 
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than that of any other Architectural Journal.”’ 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3s. 


BUILDER’S General or Working Foreman, or any 
place of trust; age 49; life abstainer; twenty-five 
years’ experience, including ferro-concrete and 
Government work; first-class references and testi- 
monials.—Foreman, 5, Hathaway Road, West Croy- 
don, 


BUILDER’S General Foreman, thoroughly practical 
and reliable; twenty-two years’ experience; first- 
class references; used to Government work and 
schedule; new or alterations; carpenter and joiner; 
any size job.—W. J., 97, Larkhall Lane, Clapham, 
S.W. 


BUILDER and Contractor’s General Foreman (Car- 
penter in trade) seeks Re-engagement; experienced 
in ferro-concrete work; capable and energetic.— 
J. F. L., 94, First Avenue, Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 


CONTRACTOR’S General Foreman seeks Re-engage- 
ment; thoroughly experienced and pushing; any size 
job; town or country.—H. 8., 8, Carlton Street, 
Kentish Town, N.W.5. 


FOREMAN Carpenter; age 42; reinforced concrete, 
huts, alterations, general construction; contract or 
otherwise.—G. P., 49, Colchester Road, Leyton, E.10. 


FRENCH Polishing.—Contracts wanted for any 
quantity of work; estimates given.—F. R. Sheath, 
Contract Polisher to the Trade, 54, Spenser Road, 
S.E.24. 

GENERAL or Clerk of 


Foreman Carpenter, or 


Works; age 42; concrete or general construction; 
refs,; wages mod.—Q, P., 49, Colchester Road, Ley- 
ton, E.10. 


PAPERHANGER (over twenty years’ London, West 
End, experience) wants piecework; well up in all 
specials, panelling, etc.; best work only taken; town 


or country.—Robert Clifton, 31, Ospringe Road, 
Kentish Town, London, N.W. 3 
SHOP Foreman of Joiners, Works Manager, or 


General Foreman. Keen and competent. Govern- 
ment work, etc, Good experience and highest refer- 

“ss —I R. W., 14, Westbury Road, Bowes Park, 
New Southgate, N.6. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
Road, 8.W. Competent foremen and clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association. 


WANTED.—Staircase work; hand rails  (con- 
tinuous). Alterations. Town or country. Wreathed 
parts prepared and fixed by T. Bradley, 64, Bellamy 
Street, Balham, S.W.5. 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ASSISTANT wanted immediately in Architect’s 
Office; must be good draughtsman.—Apply, stating 
age, qualifications, salary, and all particulars, to 
H., c.o. Westbury and Holt, Bevois House, Basing- 
hall Street, E.C, 


WANTED, Clerk for P.C. and general office and 
stores work; either a junior or an experienced man 
exempt from military service.—Write, C. H, Green, 
Contractor, Blandford, Dorset. ; 


Miscellaneous, 
6d. per line. 


BOOKS.—Books on Butiding Trades, Engineering, 
Kducational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


FOR Sale, 40 4-in, Galvanised Mica Flap Valves, 
2s. 6d, each delivered.—Powell, Gwinnell and Co., 
Promenade, Cheltenham. 4 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 
WORK 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 

London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham, 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Charkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road), 


WANTED,—Copies of the “ Architectural Review ” 
for October, 1910.—Write, W. and E. Hunt, Doning- 
ton House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W,C. 994 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 

Special personal system of preparations by cor- 
respondence or private tuition, Bond and Batley 
(A. G. Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor 
Road, 8.W. Tel. 7036 Victoria. 


The Rebuilding of Belgium. 


BVERY far-seeing business man knows that the resolu- 

tions adopted unanimously at the Allies’ Economic 
Conference held in Paris opened up tremendous oppor- 
In order to derive full benefits from 
the policy to be adopted, it is essential for English con- 
tractors and manufacturers to acquaint themselves with all 
the requirements and conditions affecting their business 


tunities for the future. 


on the Continent. 


An enlightening and valuable book embodying the needs of 
Belgium with respect to the Building Trade has been written 
by two eminent Belgians for the express purpose of showing 
English contractors and manufacturers frankly and clearly 
how this side of the Belgian trade is to be captured. 

Every contractor and manufacturer should have a copy. 
Postage 1d. inland. 


Price 1/. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS 


27-29, TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, S,W. 1 


Price 1/- 
LIMITED 


“French-English Glossary of Architectural |] 
and Building Trade Terms.” | 


T seems to be evident that the French language will be 
almost an essential under the new conditions of trade which ¢ 
are so rapidly opening before contractors and manufacturers. | 


No ordinary knowledge of French, however, includes ll 
technical and trade terms, and such terms are not to be found |] 
in the ordinary dictionary. 

The book contains a useful collection of words and phrases , i 
most commonly in use in the building and kindred |} 
industries—just those very terms which are most difficult to 
find when they are wanted. Such a book is practically an 
essential to every manfacturer and contractor, 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS LIMITED 
27-29, TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


1917. 
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Educatienal Announcements—continued. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOO! 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
including ¥ 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 
Professor of Architecture: ; 
C. H. REILLY, M.A., F.R.1I.B.A. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. ‘ 
The School provides a thorough theoretical ay 
practical training for students wishing to enter 4] 
Architectural Profession. The courses, which lead | 
a degree (B. Arch.), a Diploma and a Certificat 
begin on October 5. After a two years’ cour 
students obtaining a first-class certificate a 
exempted from the Intermediate Examination of t] 
Royal Institute of British Amchitects. A speci! 
certificate of the University is given in Architeetur, 
Design. The designs required as testimonies of stu¢ 
for the Final R.I.B.A. are made in the School as paj 
of the second year work. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. — 
Professor of Civie Design: 1 
L, P. ABERCROMBIE, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 
The department provides a training for Architec{ 
and Engineers who wish to specialise in Town Pla 
ning, The courses lead to a Certificate and Diplomi 
The session consists of the Autumn and Lent Term: 
Autumn Term begins on October 9. ' J 
Prospectuses of day and evening classes may h 
obtained on application to the Registrar of th 


University. 
EDWARD CAREY, Regi 


can) 


Auction Sales. ‘ 
9d. per line. 


SALE BY ORDER OF THE TRUSTEE. 
STANMORE, MIDDLESEX. 
Remaining Portion of the . \ 

ELM PARK ESTATE, 2. 

Close to Stanmore Station (L. and N.W. Rly.) ani 

in a choice residential locality. ‘ 

RIPE FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, for Shops am 
Villas. Frontages amount to about 2,000 ft. t 
made roads. : 

FIVE FREEHOLD SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES, le 
at rentals of from £38 to £50 per annum. ‘| 

FREEHOLD JOBMASTER’S PREMISES, with Dwel 
ing House, occupied by Mr. Hammond at £50 pe) 
annum. 

FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS, 
per annum, on 1 to 7, Elm Terrace, 
Rack rentals about £140 per annum. 
To be SOLD, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, B.C. 


by Messrs. x 
CHESTERTON AND SONS, | 

On THURSDAY, July 12, at two olor” | 
Particulars and conditions of sale of the solici 
tors, Messrs. Rivington and Son, 1, Fenchurel 
Buildings, E.C.3; and of the auctioneers, at theil 
offices, 52 and 53, Cheapside, E.C.2; also at Ken! 
sington, Cadogan Place, and Norbury. 


amounting to £1l 
Elm _ Park 
* 7 
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CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT 
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Motor Accessories Factory, Cricklewood, London. Architect: Robert Angell, Esq., L.R.I.B.A. 


Floor reinforced with B.R.C. Fabric. 


Y reducing the number of loose parts 
that the workman has to handle, 
B.R.C. Fabric makes floor slab reinforce- 
ment simpler and safer. Instead of a 
large number of loose wires or rods all to 
be separately bent and separately fixed at 
measured distances apart, B.R.C. Fabric 


= 


a s : Y 
ts laid in one long roll 7fit. wide. K/ 
The British Re- ‘ London: 36, Lime Street 
inforced Concrete ¥ i N i Birmingham : 118, New St. yy 
Engineering Co., Ltd., , Z Ay Liverpool: 36, Dale St. 7; 
Head Office: 1, Dickin- Newcastle-on- Tyne: 2, f 
son Street, Manchester Te lo ri Cc St. Nicholas Buildings 
Works: Trafford Sheffield: 38, Church St. L) 
Park, Manchester Glasgow : 62, Robertson St. qj 
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S OWEN  W JONESGASPRIZES #6Or 
THE ROYAU SOCIETY OFFARTS: 


In consequence of the abandonment last 
year by the Board of Education of the 
National Competition of Students of 
Schools of Art, no prizes were offered 
under the Owen Jones Trust in 1916. For 
the present year the Council, with the 
assistance of the Director of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, were able to arrange 
an independent competition, and notice 
was sent out in November last stating that 
the usual six prizes would be offered under 
the usual conditions to students of schools 
of art. Each prize consists of a bound 
copy of Owen Jones’s “ Leading Principles 
in Composition of Ornament” and a 
bronze medal. The competition this year 
was limited to designs for textiles. The 
date for the receipt of competing designs 
was fixed for June 30, 1917, and arrange- 
ments for their inspection were made at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

One hundred and twenty designs or 
works were sent in from twenty-two schools 
of art by seventy-three students, and these 
have been considered by the following 
judges, whose report has now been re- 
ceived and confirmed by the Council: Alan 
S. Cole, C.B., A. F. Kendrick, Professor 
W. R. Lethaby, Frank Warner, Arthur 
Wilcock, and Sir Henry Trueman Wood. 

The judges report that the designs sub- 
mitted show a high average of excellence, 
and that they could easily have awarded 
a larger number of prizes than those 
placed at their disposal, had a larger num- 
ber been available. They have therefore, 
in addition to those designs which they re- 
commend for prizes, mentioned a number 
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of others which they consider worthy of 
commendation. Some of these are really 
up to the medal standard; others, while 
showing considerable artistic merit, are 
deficient in certain technical points neces- 
sary for rendering them suitable for 
adaptation to the various materials for 
which they are intended. The judges con- 
sider that the Society is to be congratu- 
lated both on the amount of work sent in 
under existing conditions by the various 
schools, and also on its high quality, and 
they hope that the arrangements adopted 
for the current year may be continued in 
future. 

They think it desirable that greater stress 
should be laid by the students’ teachers on 
the necessity for more attention to the 
technical details required in designs in- 
tended for reproduction by printing or in 
the loom. Very few of the designs sent in 
had appended to them any explanatory 
specification such as 1s usually required 
for the guidance of the technical crafts- 
man who has to put the artist’s drawing 
into the shape necessary for reproduction. 


CHURCHES & WAR MEMORIALS. 


In the Lower House of Convocation on 
July 7 the Archdeacon of St. Albans men- 
tioned that in the course of the evidence 
taken by the Committee of the House of 
Lords on the Safety of National Monu- 
ments, an opinion was found to be held 
rather widely that our cathedrals and more 
important parish churches ought to be 
nationalised, because they were not pro- 
perly protected bv the present guardians. 
The answer put forward to such an accusa- 
tion was that nobody could touch our 
anc‘ent buildings without obtaining a 


‘a 


v 


Pah ie APE 


faculty, but that was not a true angwe| 
It was perfectly possible, unfortunate]| 
for an incumbent and two churchwarde) 
to take in hand the alteration and repai| 
of extremely interesting and valuah 
churches and to do irreparable mischi 
without its being known until after ¢} 
mischief was done. Faculty law shou! 
be made more effective. The Dean | 
Worcester pointed out the risk of serioy| 
damage being done to our cathedrals } 
war memorials, many of which were {) 
questionable taste. If ever it was impo} 
tant that care should be exercised in tf 
issue of faculties it was at present, J] 
his own cathedral no memorials were to }! 
erected except those of a collective coun} 
or city character. 


A New Use for Old Rectortes. 1 
The Rev. Edward Miller, writing to th 
“Guardian” from Wrabness Rectory 
Manningtree, Essex, makes the followin 
contribution to the housing question: “U} 
and down the country there are parsoi 
age-houses no longer suitable for the paris 
clergyman, who could be accommodate 
in a smaller and more compact up-to-dat 
dwelling. There are old rectories whic 
might be adapted (as farmhouses hay 
been) as agricultural d'welling-houses’ 
and there are also many glebe sites whic) 
should be available for new building: 
Let the subject be well thought out, an| 
not be allowed to drop till somethin 
tangible and practical comes out of it, ] 
the importance of the matter is full 
realised, it may be some well-considere 
scheme may be arrived it—through th 


powerful agency of the Ecclesiastice 
Commissioners — with the necessar 


measure of legislation to give it effect.” 


MILITARY HOSPITAL HUTS. 


’ Hut constructed with Hy-Rib ready for plastering. 


LARGE STOCKS AVAILABLE -FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. LTD. 
52, CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, 


Hy-Rib, on account of the stiffening ribs, requires less framework than other types 
of metal lath, and is more rigid to plaster on; it is easily handled, 
rapid erection of first-class buildings. 


and ensures the 


ol 
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BEECTRICAL, NOTES. 
Ss : geee|| ices ssessaeeees|| 
The Progress of the G.E.C. 


Mr. H. Hirst (chairman), presided at the annual general ; \ 
eeting of the General Electric Co., Ltd., which was held last 
sek, when it was announced that the net profits for the year 


}ded March, 1917, were £265,220, plus £48,053 brought 
rward, making £313,273. After deducting debenture interest i STEEL REFLECTORS 
id normal and special depreciation, amounting to £38,541, ; 

174,732 is available, and it is appropriated as follows: 6 per FOR 

nt. preference dividend, £42,000 ; employees and managing 
rector’s bonus, £18,468; 1o per cent. dividend on ordinary 
bares, free of tax, £62,500; reserve, £40,000; grants to war 
)pendants, £11,477; repayments of income-tax to preference 
| areholders, £10,500; balance to carry forward (subject to 
cess profits duty, if any), £89,786. The reserve account has 
en increased by £100,000 transferred from pre-war suspense 
counts of provision for contingencies which have not arisen, 
ud with the addition of the above £40,000, the total amount to 
re credit of the account will be £400,000. The operations 
ling the year, it was said, consisted mainly in continuing 
id developing the policy initiated at the outbreak of the war, 
‘he results have again been satisfactory. The works have all 
hen fully occupied, and almost exclusively in the production 
| material and electrical equipment for war purposes, so that 
sactically the whole of the output normally employed in the 
pply of the electrical trade thas been diverted to meet such 
imposes and for controlled establishments. About 1,700 mem- 
ors of the staff and workpeople are now serving with the 
jlours, so that substitution and dilution of labour has become 
yore imperative than ever. Thanks, however, to the loyalty 
id united efforts on the part of those members of the com- 
mnys technical and commercial staff whom the authorities 
ave allowed to remain, it has been possible to overcome 
yecessfully most of their difficulties. The scarcity of raw 
vaterial and the difficulty in obtaining machinery, together 
‘ith the Government restrictions placed upon all building 
verations, has not enabled the company to proceed with the 
yeparations for the developments awaiting the electrical 
dustry after the war. Capital expenditure during the year 
anew works of immediate importance has amounted approxi- 
jately to £15,000, and £11,000 has been expended, under 
tmit from the authorities, to advance the Kingsway building 
ficiently to protect the steelwork. The investment account 
| the company has again considerably increased, with an 
finently satisfactory return. Nearly £300,000 has been 
vested in the Osram-Robertson Lamp Works, Ltd. ; a further 
30,000 has been required by the Pirelli-General Cable Works, 
‘d.; and certain smaller sums have been ‘invested in minor 
ctories essential for the production of material for the com- 
my’s requirements. All the allied and subsidiary companies 
intinue to do well, with the exception of one or two, which 
tve been adversely affected by conditions of war. 

/The G.E.C. is to be warmly congratulated on the sturdy and 
jirited way in which it is ‘“‘ carrying on ”’ under the adverse 
jmditions created by the war. Not that it is exceptional in this 
spect; for when the history of these troublous times comes to 
: written with the judicial impartiality possible only to the 
imalist who is years away from the heat ahd strife, some of 
¢ honours of war will be accorded to business non-combatants. 


O 
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RUS TPROOF 
STRONG. 
EFFICIENT & 
INEXPENSIVE. 
MADE IN 
SEVERAL TYPES 
EACH DESIGNED 
FOR ITS 
SPECIAL PURPOSE. 


CATALOGUES ON REQUEST. 


SIMPLEX 
CONDUITS. 
‘TVD. 


GARRISON LANE + BIRMINGHAM, 
SHOW ROOMS. 

{15-117 CHARING CROSS RE LONDON, 
» MANCHESTER + GLASGOND: 
BRISTOL* NEWCASTLE “LEEDS 
LIVER POOL* SWANSEA CARDIFF, 


Points in Shop-window Illumination. 


)Discussing some of the fundamental considerations in shop- 
indow illumination in the “Electrical Review and Western 
ilectrician,’? Mr. W. H. Mather says: It seems to be now 
reed that, as a rule, the best place for the main lighting is the 
'p edge of the window. Proper reflectors, selected according 

| the depth of the window, are very important, and the back- 

*ound should also be chosen with care. It is better to avoid 

uuny and polished surfaces, but if these are used they should 

fey not be carried right up to the ceiling; in this way 

je can avoid irritating direct reflections of lamp filaments, 

ixely to be visible to persons outside the window. 

Another point on which there is agreement is that shadow- 

He illumination_is not desirable. On the contrary, provisions | 
‘ould be made for fairly sharp contrasts. The use of lamps 

« eppapar “artificial daylight,” or, at least, fairly white in 

plour, i sdesirable when blue-coloured goods are to be shown 

pe there is an almost unexplored field for ingenuity in the 

duction of pleasing colour-harmonies. : 

‘The specification of the consumption of energy for windows 

' Specified dimensions is a rather awkward problem. Muclr 

spends on the type of lamp and reflector employed and the 

‘lation between depth and height of window. 
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SANITARY ENGINEERING. 
July 27.—SEW 


certain sewers, etc., in the town of Rath- 
for the 
Plans and specifications can be inspected 
at the Clerk’s Office, 
also at the offices of the Engineers, 
M’Carthy, 


friland, 


Westmor 
Wilson 
Square, 
form of 


be returned. 
delivered to W. R. Bell, 
R.D.C. Offices, 


Sureties required. 


land §S 
Reside, 


Newry. 


tender, 


ties, to be 

of the Council, 

house, Newry. 
July 


Supplying and laying 350 yards, or there- 
I2-in. 
4-in. 


abouts, of 
and 


g-in. 


“MALTESE CROSS BRAND. 
highest quality, London 


PORTLAND 
‘CEMENT. 


LIOM WORKS, GRAYS, ESTABLISHED I85S. 
CAPACITY, 4000 TONS WEEKLY. 


 35.GREAT STHELENS.E.C. | 


Maas 


branch 


ERS. 


Newry 


B.E- 


treet, 


key pla 


30.—DRAINS 


No. 
Workhouse, | 


M.I.C.E.T., 
Dublin, 
ACMAGeE. 1 ‘ 

Copies of Sau i otiue 
n, and 
quantities can be obtained at the Clerk’ 
Office on deposit of £1 1s., which will ne 
Tenders, with priced quanti- 


Bridgwater.— 


stoneware 
drains, 
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LATE CONTRACTS, ETC. 


catchpits, and other works appertaining 
thereto, for the R.D.C., in accordance 
with drawings, specification, and instruc- 
tions of the Engineer, W. Horace-Cousins, 
R.D.C, Offices, Westonzoyland Road, 
Bridgw ater. Drawings may be seen and 
copies of specification and bill of quanti- 
ties obtained at above-mentioned offices on 
deposit of £2 2s. Tenders to T. M. Reed, 
Clerk, R.D.C. Offices, Northgate, Bridg- 
water. 


PAINTING 


July a iar eat HOSPITAL. . Lon- 
don, The Metropolitan Asylums 
Board ie tenders for the internal clean- 
ing and-distempering and external paint- 
ing at the Eastern Fever Hospital, The 
Grove, Homerton, E.g, in accordance with 
specifications prepared by. Mr. T. Cooper, 
M.I.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., ‘Acting Engineer- 
in-Chief. Specification and form of tender 
may be inspected.at the office of the Board, 
Embankment, E.C., and the specification 
and form of tender ¢ can there be obtained 
upon payment of a deposit of 41. The 
amount of the deposit will be returned 
only after the receipt of a bona-fide tender, 
sent in accordance with the instructions on 
the form of tender, and after the specifica- 
tion has been returned. Tenders, ad- 
dressed as noted on the form, must be 
delivered at the office of the Board not 
later than 2.30 p.m. on July 25. 


Publisher’s Notices. 


Offices: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL, COUNTING HOUSE, 
AND PUBLISHING—27-29, Tothill St., Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Buildable, Vic., London.” 
Telephone: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL, COUNTING 
HOUSE, AND PUBLISHING—6936 Victoria (2 lines). 
Date of Publication. —THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL is published every Wednesday, price 4d. 
The Subscription Rates per annum are as follows :— 


£8. Gs 
At all newsagents and bookstalls ... 017 4 
By post in the United Kingdom ...... 019 0 
By. post.toe Canada) co... eces een eesee 12 2 
By post e'sewhere abroad ............ 14 4 


Subscribers can have their volumes bound complete 
with Index, in cloth cases, at a cost of 4s. 
each, Carriage extra. A cheaper binding can be 
supplied at 8s. Carriage extra. A useful Binder 
has been especially prepared, allowing the copies 
to open flat for reading, price 4s., post free. 

Advertisements for the current week, alterations to 
serial advertisements, etc., must reach the office 
not later than first post on Saturday. 

Rates for serial Advertisements, Special position, 
etc., sent upon application. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers. 
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July 25.—IN PARKS, etc. Leeds, 
Leeds Parlcs Committee invite tenders } 1 
the painting work required at varic, 
parks, recreation grounds, and cemeteri 
for the Corporation Parks Committ) 
The specifications may be seen and for} 
of tender and schedules of work and 
particulars may -be obtained at the off; 
of Mr. W. T. Laneashire, City Engine} 
Municipal Buildings, Leeds, and contri. 
tors may tender for any or all the ec 
tracts.. Tenders, properly endorsed, mil 
be received at the Town Clerk’s Offi) 
Great George Street, Leeds, not later th) 
10 a.m. on “July 25. 


~| 
CEM 


July” 26.—PAINTING AT 
TERY. Hove.—Painting the exterr, 


wood and ironwork of the cemetery lod 
and chapels; also the greenhouse exter 
ally and internally, for the Corporati¢ 
Further particulars may be obtained at t 
office ‘of the Borough Surveyor, H. | 
Scott, Town Hall, Hove. Tenders to ¥ 


Jermyn Harrison, Town Clerk, Tey 
Hall, Hove. 


4 


Telephone : 
CENTRAL 2366. 


Telegrams: 
** COATOSTONE, LONNON.” 


THE STONE 
PRESERVATION 


Ccao., LTD. 


RESTORERS & PRESERVERS 


OF 
MODERN and HISTORICAL} 
BUILDINGS. 


| 
INEXPENSIVE. aire. 
PERMANENT. | 

“AFTE | 


REPAIRS AFTER BOMB 
A SPECIALITE. 


DAMAGE 


9a, Little James St,, 
Gray’s Inn, London, w.c. 
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McCNEILL’S STANDARD MANUFACTURES. 


LION ROOFING 


The Most Efficient and Economical Material for Hospitals, Munition Factories or Hutments. 
ASPHALTED ROOFING FELT, SARKING, SHEATHING, INODOROUS, HAIR and other FELTS. 


SLAGBESTOS (perfected Slag Wool or Silicate Cotton). 
ASBESTOS CEMENT SHEETS. PIPE COVERINGS, Etc. 


Samples, Prices and Full Particulars from the Manufacturers— 


F. McNEILL & Co., Ltd. ov rst yen"? Spencer House, 4, South Place, London, E.C.2 


Telephone No.; London Wall 4388. 


OM = N’S Fire= feed Floors 


Have been executed in over 3,000 Buildings, and are the most efficient and economical, 
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\dvantages of this Construction :—No centering required. Rapid in Construction. Sound Resisting. Light in weight. No discolouration of ceilings, 
backing of ceilings, the grooved bricks giving an excellent key for plaster. Moderate in price. Dries out quickly. Can be fixed close to and over existing floors, 


Constructional Steelwork of all kinds, Cast Iron Columns, Concrete Staircases, Granitic Work, Asphalte on Roofs, etc. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, Engineers, 


Offices :—17, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. Works :—-NINE ELMS LANE, 8.W., & WARE, HERTS. 
Telegraphic Address:—“‘Homan Rodgers- London.” Telephone No. 106 Avenue. 


See CEE EEE EEE EEE CECE EE EE CEE EC CCEEEE LEE E LEER ee 


UILDING MATERIALS WANTED FOR BELGIUM AND FRANCE. 


he day draws near when ny ee tel poe at | A large section of this current issue of ‘ SPECIFICA- 
» wanted for rebuilding in Belgium and France. British ! Yee Raves oe 
MGants and manufacturers should ee once. prepare to TION ” is occupied with illustrated descriptions of 
eet the demand ntil now the great difficulty has | 
gen to ascertain exactly what goods are wanted. The UP-TO-DATE FACTORY BUILDING, 
ily clear, definite, and trustworthy information on this ; ; 

point is given ina special article in including a full set of drawings of 


“SPECIFICATION,” 1917, | «a LARGE NEW DYE-HOUSE, 


which Mr. A. G. White, General Secretary of ie 
ational Federation of Building Trades Employers, and NEW GRAIN-HANDLING STEEL-FRAME& CONCRETE 


ecretary of the Institute of Builders, has collected and PLANT AND SILOS BLOCK BUILDINGS 


gested a mass of valuable information, the comprehen- A NEW PAPER CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 
WAREHOUSE PREMISES 
ve and practical character of which will be seen from the 
: following headlines. 
ALLS AND FACADES PAVING 
.OORS ZINC Other valuable new features are 
DOF COVERINGS D 
ITERIORS oe Ceeerine A WEST-END CINEMA OF | THE HYGIENIC DESTRUC- 
ITERIOR PAVEMENT PLOORING FINE ARCHITECTURAL TION OF DOMESTIC 
winDows | IMPORTED eee ng A SMALL PRIVATE GARAGE | BOOK-KEEPING AND 
ATERIALS IN COMMON RECONSTRUCTIONPOINTS | DECORATIVEUSESOFCOM- OFFICE ORGANISATION 
USE | TEMPORARY .BUILDINGS POSITION WALL-BOARD FOR ARCHITECTS 
fesS AND BRICKMAKING | OPENINGS FOR BRITISH These new features are additional to the vast mass of practical 
STONEWORK ENTERPRISE : 3 : Sey ae an he 
information on all matters relating to Building, Lighting, Sanitation, 
onder each of these headings invaluable information is Civil and Municipal Engineering, which renders “Specification” a 
Peblied, and tables of Decimal Weights and Measures unique standard work of reference. 
e appended. Altogether, this article is competent to 
render important National Service. Price 3/6 nett. TE 7d. extra inland. 


: TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd.,.27-29,- Tothill. Street, WESTMINSTER, S.Wak, 
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THE ACTIVATED sLUPGr 
PROCESS” QF SEWAGE 


PURIFICATION. 


At the annual summer meeting of the 
Association of Sewage Works Managers at 
Worcester, Dr. Sidney Barwise, medical 
officer for Derbyshire, in his presidential 
address, referred to the activated sludge 
process of sewage purification. The essen- 
tial difference between purifying sewage 
by the activated sludge process and the old 
method of removing suspended matter, 
whether by purification, subsidence or 
septic processes, and the subsequent oxida- 
tion and nitrification of the organic matter 
in suspension, he said, was that in the acti- 
vated sludge process the organic matter in 
suspension was broken up and oxidised at 
once by various groups of living organisms 
in one process. Beyond supplying air to 
the sludge, innumerable infusoria, amcebee 
and other protozoa increased at a great 
rate. They lived upon the organic matter 
and split it up, at the some time liquefy- 
ing, oxidising, and nitrifying bacteria de- 
veloped in myriads. In this process the 
changes which take place when sewage was 
purified on a Dibdin contact bed, and by 
subsequent treatment on a _ percolating 
filter, were consummated in one process 
at one time. For these changes to 
take place it was necessary that the sludge 
consisting of organic matter with colonies 
of infusoria and bacteria should be stirred 
up in the presence of air, and intimately 
mixed with the whole mass of the sewage. 
When members of the Association were at 
Sheffield last year, they had an opportu- 


nity of seeing an interesting experiment 
where the stirring up was done mechani- 
cally, and where the air was forced into 
the sewage by an ingenious system of tur- 
bines. In Worcester the agitation of the 
sewage was effected by the air itself, which 
was blown in for oxidising the sewage. 
The question which was the more econo- 
mical arrangement was one which could 
only be settled by actual experience. In 
his opinion unnecessary work was done in 
forcing the air through porous blocks, and 
it occurred to him that it would have been 
better to distribute the air by means of a 
revolving arm fixed at the bottom of a cir- 
cular tank, inverting the ordinary process 
of a percolating filter. As an outcome of 
the activated sludge process he thought be- 
fore long they would see a new form of per- 
colating cultivation bed made of some- 
thing like brushwood laid on a sloping bed 
of concrete, which could easily be cleaned, 
or possibly a Dibdin slate bed. The 
sewage and the sludge would be aerated 
with compressed air, and distributed over 
the brushwood or poured into the Dibdin 
bed. In either case the colonies of 
conferve, infusoria, and bacteria grow and 
automatically fall off. The effluent would 
contain an enormous quantity of what they 
call humus, and would have to pass 
through a settling tank. If tanked sewage 
applied to a Dibdin slate bed were aerated 
as it was applied to the bed, he was con- 
fident that in many cases no subsequent 
filtration would be necessary. There were 
many sewage works which were inefficient, 
to which the activation of the sludge would 
make the difference between success and 
failure. The charm of the process to him 
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was the infinite variety of the methods 
which it could be applied. Indeed 
rivers might themselves be purified inl 
ponds above weirs on their courses, J 
were at Worcester to give impartial ; 
sideration and investigation to the or 
lox scheme of the activated sludge pro 
as devised by Dr. Fowler and as ear 
out by Messrs. Jones and Attwood in ; 
sultation with Mr. Caink. : 

He was exceedingly glad to see that 
engineers had the courage to back ¢ 
opinion by putting down works for 
city of Worcester on the terms they 
done. It was somewhat of a new de} 
ture in England for an engineer to de 
a scheme and carry it out. This was 
usual process in America. If they war 
a bridge across a river, a bridge engir 
would design and build the structure, 
this country an engineer designed a w 
and a contractor carried it out. 
believed that the American system wa 
much better one than the English. 
only way in which engineering works y 
carried out on these lines in England : 
where the official engineer of a corpo 
body prépared a scheme and carried it ¢ 


paket 


New Church of St. Germain, Edgbast 

Since the war broke out church-bu 
ing has been almost stationary, and 
new church of St. Germain, Edgbaston) 
probably the only one in the coun 
begun and completed during the progi 
of the war. The new church hash 
designed by Mr. Edwin F. Reynolds, ¢ 
accommodates 670 persons at a GOSst, 
£8,400. 
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Reinforced Concrete Piling, 


SILO BUILDING, covering area 130 ft. x 200 ft.; Bins 33 ft. diameter; tounded on 
Architect: P, M. Fraser, F.R.I.B.A., London. 


TIAN 
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WANTED. 


DESIGN for LAYING OUT a 


OMMERCIAL MOTOR 
GARAGE. 


A liberal fee will be paid for approved 
| design. 


Applicants should state parti- 
culars of works which they have 
already executed.—Apply Garage, 
s/o Box 18, Architects’ and 
Builders’ Journal Office, 27-29, 
Tothill Street, S.W.1. 


FSARDEN CITY 
HOUSES.’ 


This is not a simple collection of views, 
but a practical book for the practical 
man; each example being illustrated 
by a photograph and scaled drawing. 


ITHIN the past few years houses of “ garden city” 
NV type have been very popular among middle-class 

tenants of moderate income» who desire” to have 
1ouse that possesses a certain amount of rural character 
ule at the same time being thoroughly up-to-date in its 
uipment. There is every indication that in the future 
2se “‘ garden city” houses will be in even greater demand 
in they are to-day. This volume, therefore, giving 
arly 100 plates of selected examples, together with a 
del specification, is of very great value to all builders 
0 are concerned with estate development. It illustrates 
|? work of leading architects who have given special 
jasideration to this type of house, and embraces a great 
riety of treatments. 


The plates show not only the exteriors of the nouses and 
2ir plans, but also details of their-interior: fittings, such 
Staircases, doors, chimneypieces, panelling, dressers, 
ntries, etc. They are of a good size, and the drawings 
d photographs, having all been specially prepared for the 
2 represent the work in the most complete manner 
'ssible. 


Price 3s. 6d. (post free 3s. 11d.) 
Size 124 ins. by 9 ins: 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LIMITED, 
‘29, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


Practical Exemplar of Architecture. 
5 Vols. Over 550 Plates. £1 1 O each nett. 


Practical Notes 


for Architectural Draughtsmen. 
A Portfolio of Large Plates. Price £1 1 0 nett. 


Standard Examples of Architectural Details. 
A Portfolio of Large Plates of Details. Price 15s. nett, 


Recent English Domestic Architecture. 
3 Vols. Price 10s, 6d. each nett, Each volume contains 


over 200 pages. 
Garden City Houses and Domestic Interior 


Details. 
112 pages. Price 3s. 6d. nett. 


English Ecclesiastical Architecture. 
Over 20) pages. Price 10s. 6d. nett. 


| Chronological History of British Architecture. 


Price 15s. nett. Profusely Illustrated. 


} Some Famous Buildings and their Story, 


By A. W.: CLAPHAM, F.S.A, and W. H. Goprrey 
Price 5s. nett. 


| Etchings by Piranesi. 


2 Vols. 50 Selected Plates in each vol. 
Price 3s. 6d. each nett. 


Liverpool Architectural Sketchbook. 
Vol. II. - Price 5s, nett, Vol. III. Price 2s. 6d. nett 


|The Town of Louvain and Reims Cathedral. 


Before and After Destruction. Price 3s. 6d. nett. 


Who’s Who in Architecture. 
Price 10s. 6d. nett. 


| The Architectural Review. 


Monthly. Price 1s, nett. 


The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal, 
Weekly (Wednesday). Price 4d. 
Specification for Architects, Engineers, and 
Contractors. 
Over 500 Pages. Issued Annually. Price 3s. 6d. nett. 


The Rebuilding of Belgium. 
Price 1s. nett. 

French-English Glossary of Architectural and 
Building Trade Terms. 


Price 1s. nett. 


The Architects’ Library of Plates. 
14 Portfolios. 7s. 6d. each. 


CATALOGUE OF ARCHITECTURAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
Will be sent Post Free on receipt of this form. 
To TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LTD., 
27-29, TOTHILL StT., WESTMINSTER. 


Please send me Post Free your Catalogue, giving 
particulars of the above Publications. 
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LATE CONTRACTS. 
ROADS 6 CARTAGE 


Aug. 2—ROAD METAL. Alnwick. 
Supply of hand-broken Whinstone road 
metal required for ensuing season 


1917-18, to be delivered on usual roadside 
depots for main roads, main streets, and 
other highways within divisions No. 1 
(moor roads) and No. 2 (the town, por- 
tion) of the urban district, for the U.D.C. 
Forms of tender and other particulars can 
be obtained on application at U.D.C. 
Offices in Green Batt, where tenders are 
to be sent to the Highways Committee. 


Aug. 2.—OLD IRON AND STEEL 
WORK. Manchester.—Taking down and 


removal of the old iron and steel work in 
disused retort house at Droylsden Station 
for the Corporation Gas Department. 
Specification and form of tender can be ob- 
tained on application to Fredk. A. Price, 
Superintendent, Gas Department, Town 
Hall, Manchester. Material may be in- 
spected and any other information obtained 
on application to W. Newbigging, Engi- 
neer, Rochdale Road Gasworks. Tenders 
to be delivered at the Gas Offices, Town 
Hall, Manchester. 
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CONCRETE IN WAR. 


Long before the outbreak of the present 
war, says a writer in ‘‘ The -Times 
Engineering Supplement,’’ ordinary con- 
crete was widely employed for military 
structures of many kinds, and particularly 
in the construction of permanent fortifi- 


cations. Before the almost irresistible 
effects of modern high-explosive shells 


were clearly realised much more faith was 
reposed in the resistance of plain concrete 
than is entertained to-day. The compara- 
tive ease with which the powerful forts of 


Liege, Namur, and Antwerp’ were 
destroyed by high-explosive shells fired 


from heavy siege guns came as an un- 
pleasant surprise to the Belgians as well 
as to the Allies. There is something to be 
said on the other side, however, for it is 
reported that investigations have since 
proved that the concrete in some of the 
Belgian forts was of distinctly poor 
quality, and in the case of one fort at 
Namur, it is said that the material was so 
inferior that the concrete supporting a steel 
turret was demolished by a single shell. 

An interesting illustration of the utility 
of concrete in warfare is afforded by the 
conversion of the island of Heligoland into 
a powerful fortress and naval base. When 
this place was handed over to Germany it 
was chiefly used as a bathing resort, and 
was rapidly crumbling away under the in- 
fluence of waves and currents. As soon as 
it came into their possession, the Germans 
began to build groynes, breakwaters, and 
sea walls, in order to arrest erosion, and 
thousands of tons of cement grout and con- 
crete were filled into crevices in the cliffs, 
until, to use the words of one who visited 
Heligoland in 1912, ‘‘the island was 
literally stuck together with cement and 
ferro-concrete.’’ Further applications of 
concrete are to be found in fortifications 
with underground chambers and galleries, 
and an artificial harbour, capable of afford- 
ing safe anchorage for an entire fleet. 
Thus concrete has enabled the Germans to 
create from a moribund islet what they 
believe to be an impregnable fortress. 

As early as September, 1914, the German 
positions defending Brussels and Louvain 


THATCHING G 
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pen, Drawings, Tracings, etc., Educational, Legal Notices, Miscellaneous, 
Property and Land Sales—see pages vi, xiv, xvi. 


were stated by an eye-witness to fort) 
semi-circle of wide radius with reinfo, 
concrete trenches, redoubts, and of 
works. Early in the following year, Wop 
the Germans were in possession of Ty 
they began to construct reinforced con 

trenches, gun emplacements, and shey 


r 
5 


for machine-guns in the outskirts of} 
city. By the end of 1915 the Belgian cg 
between Heyst and Zeebrugge had }h 
converted into a strong artillery posi) 
bv facing the sand dunes and sea wall \h 
reinforced concrete and mounting hy) 
coast defence guns behind this ramy} 
Later these defences were extxended) 
Knocke, the works including numeig 
massive shelters and also crescent-shed 
ramparts, 6 ft. high, around several fare 
corwerting the latter into miniature fis 
Zeebrugge harbour well illustrates the '¢ 
fulness of concrete warfare, being 
tected by a crescent-shaped mole 1} ns 
long by 165 ft. wide, constructed of , 
crete blocks. Although Zeebrugge hadd 
peatedly been attacked by British wars)s 
and aircraft, the mole thas suffered 14 
little, the most serious injury being j 
breach reported as a result of the combjy 
attack carried out in May last. 
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MCcNEILL’S STANDARD MANUFACTURES. 


LION ROOFING 


The Most Efficient and Economical Material for Hospitals, Munition Factories or Hutments. 
ASPHALTED ROOFING FELT, SARKING, SHEATHING, INOCODOROUS, HAIR and other FELTS. 


SLAGBESTOS (perfected Siag Wool or Silicate Cotton). 
ASBESTOS CEMENT SHEETS. PIPE COVERINGS, Etc. 
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Samples, Prices and Full Particulars from the Manufacturers— 


| F. McNEILL & Co., Ltd. “rst vers" Spencer House, 4, South Place, London, E.C.2 


Telephone No.; London Wall 4388. 
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JUILDIN G MATERIALS WANTED FOR BELGIUM AND FRANCE. 
Te day draws near when vast supplies of materials will | A large section of this current issue of ‘‘ SPECIFICA- 
4 ee peernidin at pecan ya pment e ! TION ” is occupied with illustrated descriptions of 


et the demand. Until now the great difficulty has 

‘ke to ascertain exactly what goods are wanted. The UP-TO-DATE FACTORY BUILDING, 
y clear, definite, and trustworthy information on this : / ; 

! point is given in a special article in including a full set of drawings of 


mPECIFIGATION,” 1917; A LARGE NEW DYE-HOUSE, 


it Pehich Mr. A. G. White, General Cee of the 7 
Mtional Federation of. Building Trades Employers, and NEW GRAIN-HANDLING STEEL-FRAME & CONCRETE 


Scretary of the Institute of Builders, has collected and PLANT. AND’ SILOS ee Ew estes 
dested a mass of valuable information, the comprehen- A NEW PAPER POEUN IE TAG N Ss 
WAREHOUSE PREMISES 
se and practical character of which will be seen from the 
following headlines. 
ya AND FACADES PAVING ; 
JORS ZINC Other valuable new features are 


ROF COVERINGS D 

I ERIORS aae oS AS a Hae A WEST-END CINEMA OF | THE HYGIENIC DESTRUC- 
ITERIOR PAVEMENT FLOORING FINE ARCHITECTURAL TION OF DOMESTIC 
ORS, DOORS, AND CHARACTER REFUSE 


| winDows | IMPORTED MATERIALS ASMALL PRIVATE GARAGE | BOOK-KEEPING AND 

(TERIALS IN COMMON RECONSTRUCTION POINTS DECORATIVEUSESOFCOM- OFFICE ORGANISATION 
USE | TEMPORARY BUILDINGS POSITION WALL-BOARD FOR ARCHITECTS 

CKS AND BRICKMAKING | OPENINGS FOR BRITISH ay : 

NEWORK ENTERPRISE These new features are additional to the vast mass of practical 


information on all matters relating to Building, Lighting, Sanitation, 
Civil and Municipal Engineering, which renders “Specification” a 
unique standard work of reference. 


Uder each of these headings invaluable information is 
st plied, and tables of Decimal Weights and Measures 
y appended. Altogether, this article is competent to 
render important National Service. Price 3/6 nett. Postage 7d. extra inland. 
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Have been executed in ever 3,008 Buildings, and are the most efficient see economical, 
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vantages of this Construction s—wNo centering required. Rapid in Censtruction. Sound Resisting. Light in weight. No discolouration of ceilings, 
lacking of ceilings, the grooved bricks giving an excellent key for plaster. Moderate in price. Dries out quickly. Can be fixed close to and over existing floors. 
. 


eo Steelwork of all kinds, Cast Iron Columns, Concrete Staircases, Granitic Work, Asphalte on Roofs, etc. 
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| Offices:—I7, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. Works :—NINE ELMS LANE, S.W., & WARE, HERTS. 
ve clegraphic Address: :—“Homan Rodgers. London.” Telephone No. (06 Avenue. 
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THE=-DESTRUGHION ,ORSsT: 
QUENTIN CATHEDRAL. 
Definite information concerning the 


cause of the destruction of St. Quentin 
Cathedral is at present lacking, but there 
is little reason to doubt that we have yet 
another crime to add to the black record 
of German vindictiveness in occupied ter- 
ritory. A newspaper correspondent, writ- 
ing a few days ago, states that, quite 
unaccountably, so far_as he was able to 
observe, the cathedral suddenly becarhe 
enveloped in smoke. Soon flames burst 
forth, and the fire increased in intensity. 
Towards midnight the imposing building, 
dominating the plain with its lofty mass, 
disappeared in the flames, the sinister light 
of which was seen for nearly twenty miles 
around. The Germans will not be able to 
assert that the fire was started by French 
shells, for, since St. Quentin has been in 
proximity to our lines, not a French pro- 
jectile has fallen on the town. The whole 
superstructure which formed the lofty roof 
has disappeared. The apse has completely 
fallen in. It appears that the four walls, 
blackened by the flames, have alone sur- 
vived, with the towers breached, jagged, 
and scorched by fire. 

The mental and moral outlook of the 
German, says a writer in the “ Morning 
Post,” seems to be perverted by a kind of 
criminal astigmatism impossible to correct 
by the lens, so to speak, which regulates 
normal intellect and ethics. He regards 
conduct from a view point hitherto un- 
known to civilised races. The laws of God 
and man, the beauty of their creations, are 
nothing to him, though he blasphemously 
affects to be the protector of both. He is 
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ever boasting of the services Germany 
renders to. culture. The unfortunate city 
of St. Quentin affords two instances of the 
character of his services to culture. Ina 
recent number of the ‘‘ Woche,” Lieu- 
tenant Hofmann describes a museum which 
has been established by the German army 
in -the fortress town of Maubeuge, in 
France, as a place of intellectual repose 
for German officers far from the excite- 
ment of war, and as a witness to Germany’s 
consideration for culture in the occupied 
provinces of our Ally. 

This museum, once a third-class shop, 
the ‘“Pauvre Diable,’’ on’ the Place du 
Marché, Maubeuge consists of the most 
important works of art taken from St. 
Quentin and its neighbourhood, an enter- 
prise carried out by Lieutenant Baron de 
Hadeln, art historian, and Lieutenant 
Keller, a Berlin architect. The writer 
gives a very graphic account of the con- 
tents of this “ Place of distraction.” From 
the vestibule to the first floor of the house 
the walls are covered with tapestry repre- 
senting the most brilliant specimens of the 
best periods of the art of the Beauvais and 
Gobelins factories. One room is trans- 
formed into an Empire Salon, and its red 
damask hangings ‘give the fullest value to 
Canova’s marble bust of Napoleon. There 
are paintings, bronzes, and furniture from 
the Goulincourt Castle, and the Louis 
Philippe Salon .has splendid French and 
Oriental carpets, soft and restful, where 
“the boot of the German rests with joy.” 
The curtains are of yellow silk, chairs are 
gaily decorated, and the porcelain and pic- 
tures are good. 

The Cathedral of St. Quentin could not 
be removed to Maubeuge to save it from 


[9tZ 


the “French artillery,” so the Germa 
themselves have destroyed it by fire. B 
they first removed from the doomed byil 
ing a Gothic statue of St. Quentin, ¢ 
patron of the town, and from. t 
same basilica were taken a charmiy 
“Madonna” and precious stained gla 
windows. ew 

The most valuable works in the musey 
at Maubeuge are the wonderful pastels 
Quentin La Tour, who was a native of} 
name-town. These portraits of famo 
French men and women of the eighteen 
century were the glory of St. Quentin, aj 
are, as Lieutenant Hofmann says, “t 
most delicate flowers of a refined art,” mo 
than eighty in number, yet, he continu 
“IT did not experience the least fatigue 
contemplating them.” Then he goes, 
eloquently, “these priceless works of ¢ 
have been placed here [in Maubeuge] sa 
from the ravages of war. The Germ: 
spirit and German force ever know how 
safeguard the intellectual 
common to all nations.” 
Frenchman remarks: 
better appreciate this eloquent eulogy 
the services Germany renders to ‘ cultur 
if it were not recorded every day in theco 
muniqués: ‘ La Ville de Reims a recu 1,6 
obus,’” and he could now add, “if we we 
not awane of the dastardly destruct 
the Cathedral of St. Quentin.’’ 

It is to’ be feared that, in thai 
instances, the art treasures of whi 
France and other invaded territories ha 
been despoiled can. never be replaced. B 
the Allies must see to it when dictati 
the terms of peace that the Germans a 
made to pay heavily for all the dama 
they have done. 
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(RICAN CEMENT INTERESTS 


- Ernest F. Burchard, in a bulletin 
d by the United States Geological 
nes on Portland cement, says: Port- 
/ cement is now manufactured ia 
wty-eight States, those not yet having 
e plants for making this important 
tural material being the six New 
and States, Delaware, the Carolinas, 
da, Mississippi, Wisconsin, Arkan- 
¢Louisiana, the Dakotas, Wyoming, 
e Mexico, Idaho, and Nevada. 

‘e natural raw materials for cement 
(widely distributed, and there are few 
ds that do not contain them in suffi- 
e quantity for the manufacture of 
«land cement. The distribution of 
» and cement mills, however, has been 
-olled for the most part by markets 
transportation facilities considered in 
ection with adequate supplies of suit- 
jy) raw materials and fuel. The large 
mint of capital required for the con- 
rition and operation of a cement mill 
ring from 500,000 dollars for a small 
la: to five or six times that amount for 
of the larger plants—has necessarily 
s.cted the distribution of honestly-pro- 
ad plants to localities in which the 
ices for success are greatest. In late 
4; competition in the cement manufac- 
g business has been very great, and 
has further restricted the establish- 
e of new plants. 

ve United States produces more Port- 
n cement than is consumed within the 
try, and the raw materials are here 
sundance. The absolute indepen- 
2 of the industry is assured by the 
cthat everything needed by a fully- 
sped cement mill may be obtained in 
eJnited States, including pulverising 
ainery, pebbles for grinding and re- 
pry materials for kiln lining. The 
ner possibility of obtaining potash asa 
‘oduct at many of the cement mills 
encouragement to the production of 
mt at such mills, even in times when 
erofits from cement alone are small. 

€ year 1914 
md decrease in annual production of 
and cement in the United States. The 
try had experienced a remarkable 
th during the preceding ten years, 
‘twas but natural that a slight check 
d come at this time. The average 
per barrel in bulk at mills decreased 
}ents in 1914, and the beginning of 
var in Europe may be said to have 
fed a period of depression in the 
Mrican cement industry, from which 
Cery was slow at first. 

I> Portland cement industry showed 
wteworthy developments during 1915, 
‘thstanding the greater activity in the 
_ industries. In 1916 the conditions 
much more satisfactory. Higher 
(3 prevailed, and six new plants re- 
1 their first production, one each in 
ornia, Minnesota, New York, Okla- 
» Oregon, and Texas. The plants 
regon and Texas are close to tide- 
‘, and the one in Texas is unique in 
Oyster shells as the calcareous ingre- 
of its raw mix. 

ihe result of increased business in 1916 
tha of Portland cement were reduced 
! normal, yet the reserve of more than 
000 barrels on hand at the begin- 
of 1917 seems sufficient for emergen- 
* This reserve, however, should be 
\-ained, and, if possible, even. in- 


* present cement-clinker manufactur- 
pacity of the mills in the United 
* 18 possibly from 30 to 40 per cent. 
, * 


witnessed the first re-' 


greater than the normal consumption, and 
this surplus capacity seems likely to be 
maintained through the building of new 


mills and the enlargement of existing 
mills. The utilisation of the increased 


manufacturing capacity is likely to prove 
an incentive tor gaining new trade in the 
West Indies, South America, and_ the 
Orient if shipping is available. 

The production of Portland cement in 
the United States from 1912 to 1916 has 
ranged between $2,000,000 barrels and 
92,000,000 barrels annually, an output far 


exceeding that of any other country. Ave- 
rage prices have been relatively low, 


ranging between 80 cents and 1.10 dollar 
a barrel in bulk at the mills, yielding only 
small profits, but much higher prices are 
reported to have prevailed in the early 
months of 1917. 

The imports of hydraulic cements into 
the United States are normally very small, 
but in 1916 they were almost negligible, 
having dropped to 1,836 barrels, compared 
with 42,218 barrels in 1915. 

The exports have never been great, the 
largest quantity—that in 1912—having 
been only 4,215,532 barrels. In 1914, 1915, 
and 1916 the exports were respectively 
2,140,197, 2,565,031, and 2,563,976 barrels. 
These quantities represent less than 3 per 
cent. of the total production of hydraulic 
cements in the United States during those 
years. As recent increases have been due 
largely to greater exportation to South 
American countries and the West Indies, 
it appears that the cement trade is slowly 
expanding in the direction of greatest pro- 
mise. The opportunities in these fields 
were pointed out recently by the Director 
of the United States Geological Survey. 


CONGRETE AND CLAY 
MANUFACTURES IN THE BOURNE 
VALLEY. 


Members of the Bournemouth Natural 
Science Society recently visited the Bourne 
Valley Pottery, where the manufacture of 
concrete tubes and of bricks and earthen- 
ware pipes was exhibited and explained! 
Mr. Charles Sharp, the proprietor of the 
works, explained that the members of the 


society would see two quite distinct 
branches of the clay industry, namely, 
salt-glazed stoneware and _ terra-cotta on 


one side, and bricks on the other. Then 
they would also see a third and quite sepa- 
rate manufacture, which he believed was 
not to be found coupled with that of glazed 
ware pipes anywhere else in the world, 
nantely, concrete tube making, which the 
late Mr. Henry Sharp introduced into Eng- 
land in 1875, though with but little encou- 
ragement from the engineers of those 
days, whose knowledge of concrete did not 
generally extend beyond the coarse 
material used in foundations. Waste pot- 
tery ware, crushed to pea size, was at first 
used as the matrix, the other portions of 
the aggregate being clean white sand, 
water, and Portland cement. Afterwards 
sranite chippings from Guernsey took the 
place of crushed pottery, but the war has 
interfered with the shipping of granite. 
Any short supplies, however, are easilv 
made good with very excellent material 
from the clay-pits in the shane of the grey 


flints that are found just below the 
heather, and which are washed and 
crushed. 


The party were then taken by the works 
locomotive, ‘‘ Mars,’’ to the various clay- 
pits, where thev saw the noted “ ball clay,”’ 
which is only found in Dorset and Devon, 
heing cut from its pristine beds. These 
Poole beds are considered to have been de- 


cee 
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posited by a river flowing eastwards and 
bringing the detritus from the granite 
masses of Devon and Cornwall. Their 
clays are of the highest military importance 
in these times, being peculiarly suitable for 


the manufacture of acid-proof ware. The 
visitors also saw the flints being auto- 
matically screened and delivered into a 


trolley-pan, which, descending by its own 
weight to the washer in the valley, drew up 
the empty pan. 

Returning to the works, the concrete 
tube factory was first visited. Here 
machinery crushes the flints, mixes the 
aggregate, and makes the tubes. On the 
seasoning ground enormous stocks of tubes 
of all sizes from twelve inches to five feet 
in diameter were passed through, and a 
pause was made to see a tube tested to de- 
struction by the ‘‘ knife edge ’’ test, that 
is, it had no support at any point of its 
circumference, but was compressed _ be- 
tween two parallel plane surfaces. Under 
this severe test the tube, three feet in 
length, only broke when a pressure equal 
to a concentrated weight of three tons all 
but 300 Ibs. had been attained. Several 
complete sewer manholes made of ‘‘ Rock 
concrete tubes ’’ with patent aquetite base, 
which only has to be lowered into position 
and connected with the sewers on either 
side, were also seen. 

Passing on to the brick works, the con- 
version of the raw clay into wire-cut bricks 
was seen in operation, and the burning of 
the bricks by gas in Dunnachie patent 
kilns was explained, as well as the manu- 
facture of the gas in the adjacent producer. 
In Scotland large quantities of bricks are 
burned by gas, but not many in England, 
and these are perhaps the only gas-fired 
kilns in the south. 

After seeing stoneware pipes tested hy- 
draulically, some reaching as much as 
200 Ibs. pressure per square inch without 
breaking, or even leaking or sweating, the 
visitors passed through the main boiler 
house and engine room, where some spe- 
cial features of the large Galloway engine: 
interested several members, and then into 
the pottery. Here in due course were seen 
the grinding, mixing, tempering, and pug- 
ging of the clay, which then passed by ele- 
vators to the pipe machine. Following it 
upstairs it was seen issuing from the 
machine in the shape of a complete socket 
pipe, which was then cut off to length, and 
finished on the wheel, this including the 
grooving of the socket and spigot. Con- 
siderable interest was aroused by the work 
of the moulders also, who make in moulds 
by hand articles such as gullies, bends, 
interceptors, louvre chimney pots, and so: 
on, which cannot be equally well made by 
machinery. 


COMPETITION. 


School Buildings at Montevideo. 
The ‘‘ Diario Oficial ’’ (Montevideo) 
notifies that a competition of plans for the 
construction of school buildings at Union 
(Department of Montevideo) will take 
place in October. Projects will be received 


at the ‘‘ Secretaria del Ministerio de In- 
struccion Publica,’’ Montevideo, up to 
October 15. Prizes of 1,000 pesos, 500 


pesos, and 250 pesos are offered for the best 
projects submitted. The maximum cost of 
the construction of the buildings is put at 
150,000 pesos. Particulars (in Spanish) 
as to the buildings and the plans required 
may be consulted by British firms inte- 
rested at the Department of Commercial 
Intelligence, 73, Basinghall Street, Lon- 
don, E.C.2. The peso, at the present rate 
of exchange, is approximately of the value 
of 4s. 6d. 
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| PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


‘THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 


** Wants,” 


basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for 


the reach of everyone. 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulatien of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 


* The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 


we are able te announce that 


than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


Appeintments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3s. 
£2 Dif 


AGENT (Contractor’s) desires appointment; -en- 
gaged for past three years on military camps, air- 
craft works, etc.; practical and energetic ; first-class 
testimonials.—T. Hedges, Loch Doon, Ayrshire, Scot- 
land. 


AS Manager or Secretarial. Position of Trust; 
twenty-five years’ experience in dealing with estates, 
property, restorations, and high-class decoration and 
building; exceptional. references.—Reply Box - 392, 
Sell’s, Ltd.; 168, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


old ‘or new 
6, Stafford 


BRICKWORK and Pointing wanted; 
work; town or country; refs.—Apply H., 
Road, Walthamstow, E,17. 


CARPENTER and Joiner (energetic -and capable 
man) wants position as Working. Foreman. on estate, 
or with good jobbing builder; town or suburbs; ex- 
céllent references—H., 50A, Queen’s Road, Clapham, 


S:W.8. 

GENERAL Foreman seeks engagement; town or 
country; reliable, energetic; first-class references ; 
ferro-concrete.—J. P., 1, Beaconsfield Mansions, 
Bromells. Road, Clapham, S.W.4. 

PLUMBER (disengaged); new, jobbing, and altera- 
tions; well up in latest sanitary improvements ; 


good lead layer; references, reliable-——Plumber, 30, 
‘Cobourg Street, Hampstead Road, London, N.W.1. 


PLUMBER (good); hot water, heating, electric bell 
ae light.—A. B., 31, Broadway Avenue, West Croy- 
on 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained. by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
Road, 8.W. Competent foremen and clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association. 


WORKING or Jobbing Foreman of Painters seeks 
re-engagement ; well up in all branches of the. build- 
ing trade; would suit estate or otherwise; long- 
standing refs.—W. A., 183, Chapter Road, Willesden 
Green, N.W. 


Miseellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road), 


Miscellaneous. —Comiinued. 


OLD Roofing Tiles required—Stone, Roman, plain or 
pantiles, Apply, stating price and particulars,. to 
the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron, and Coal Co., Ltd., Ebbw 
Vale, Mon, 27 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES AND LE FOR ENGINEERING 
RK 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 
London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


OLD Oak Boards for sale, over 20 tons finest Eng- 
lish oak.—Inquire A. D. Wall,. Kingsland, Leomin- 
ster. 25 


Appointments Vacant. 
éd. per line. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA, 
Chair of Architecture. 

Applications are invited from gentlemen qualified 
for the above position. Salary (fixed) “£900 per 
ee and £100 allowed for travelling expenses to 

ydne 

Pension of £400 per annum under certain condi- 
tions: after twenty years’ service. Duties com- 
mence in March, 1918. 

Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom applications, stating age and qualifica- 
tions, and accompanied by references and ten (10) 
copies of three recent testimonials, should be sent 
not later than Thursday, Ist November, 1917. 

AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Sydney House, 

26/27, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 
14th August, 1917. 26 


LADY Teacher and Stenographer.—An experienced 
typist is required immediately to assist the 
Consulting Architect to the National Council of 
Y.M.C.A.’ s. The applicant should have decided 
artistic ability with a view to assisting the 
draughting staff in tracing, and every oppor- 
tunity will be afforded to a suitable applicant 
to acquire a knowledge of this work. Typing Speci- 
fications and general ‘correspondence from shorthand 
and the dictaphone and the care of, and filing, 
architectual drawings will constitute the chief duties 
of the post. Hours: 9.30- 1, 2-6. Saturdays: 1 p.m, 
Afternoon tea is provided on the premises, Salary 
to suitable applicant will be £104 per ann., payable 
monthly, with monthly notice. Overtime will be 
paid for’ pro rata. Apply, by letter only, to Box 26. 


Educational Anneuncements. 
6d. per line. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 

Special personal system of preparations by cor- 
respondence or private tuition, Bond and Batley 
(A. G, Bond, B.A., Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor 
Road, S.W. "Tel. 7036 Victoria, 


The Rebuilding of Belgium. 


VERY far-seeing business man knows that the resolu- 

tions adopted unanimously at the Allies’ Economic 

* Conference held in Paris opened up tremendous oppor- 
In order to derive full benefits from 
the policy to be adopted, it is essential for English con- 
tractors and manufacturers to acquaint themselves with all 
the requirements and conditions affecting their business 


tunities for the future. 


on the Continent. 


An enlightening and valuable book embodying the needs of 
Belgium with respect to the Building Trade has been written 
by two eminent Belgians for the express purpose of showing 
English contractors and manufacturers frankly and clearly 
how this side of the Belgian trade is to be captured. 

Every contractor and manufacturer should have a 
Postage 1d. inland. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS’ LIMITED 
27-29, TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1 


Price 1/. 


“French-English Glossary of Architectura 
and Building Trade Terms.” 


&c., at a figure well within 


Educational Announcements —continued. 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EVENING CLASSES 


in 
ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING TRADE SUBJECTS, 
SANITATION AND SURVEYING, 
are held at the undermentioned institutions. ma 
tained by the London County Council :— 
CAMBERWELL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, Peckh; 
Road, 8.E.5 (Architecture and Artistic Cra, 
connected with building). 
CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, Southampt 
Row, W.C.1 (Architecture and Artistic Cra) 
connected with building). i 
HACKNEY INSTITUTE, Dalston Lane, E.8 (All subject 
HAMMERSMITH SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, Brookl 
Road, Lime Grove, W. 12 (Architecture ‘ 
Artistic Crafts connected with building), — 
NORWOOD TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, Knight’s Hill, | 
Norwood, S8.E.27 (Building Construction a 
Sanitation). y 
PUTNEY SCHOOL OF ART, Oxford Road, Putney, dD 
(Architecture). 
SCHOOL OF BUILDING, Ferndale Road, Clapham,/8.V V 
(All Subjects). 
WESTMINSTER TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, Vincent sau 
S.W.1 (Architecture, Building Construction, 
Surveying). s 
In most cases persons under 21, qualified f 
mission to the Schools or Institutes and bona fi 
engaged in the trade are admitted free. 
Full prospectuses may be obtained on applicati 
to the Secretaries of the respective instivila 
JAMES BIRD, Ge: 
Clerk of the London County Couneil. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 4 


A SENIOR DAY TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
for youths intending to enter the offices of 
BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS, etc., @.. 
has been established at the > : 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
SCHOOL OF BUILDING, : 
FERNDALE ROAD, CLAPHAM. S.W.4.0 
The Curriculum includes instruction in: Build 
Construction, Reinforced Concrete and ‘Structur 
Architectural Drawing, Engineering applied to bu 
ing, Architectural History, Mathematics, Freeha 
and Perspective, Mechanics of Building, Geometr 
Land Surveying, Chemistry and Physics of Build 
Materials, Quantity Surveying, and practical | | 
ing in Brickwork, Carpentry and Joinery, M 
Plumbing, Painting and Decorating, 
Fees for complete course, £3 3s. per term; 
per year; individual subjects 10s. 6d. each pe 
The new session commences on Tuesday, Sep 
ber 11, 1917. 
Full particulars on application to the Prin 
who will be glad to advise the parents or guardial 
of candidates for admission to the School, oe 
letter or personal interview by appointment. 
JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Couneil 


Cc ° 
zy Price 1/- 


T seems to be evident that the French language will be ' 
almost an essential under the new conditions of trade which _ | 
are so rapidly opening before contractors and manufacturers. 


No ordinary knowledge of French, however, 
technical and trade terms, ‘and such terms are not to be found 
in the ordinary dictionary. 


The book contains a useful collection of words and phrases J 
most commonly 
industries—just those very terms which are most difficult 
find when they are wanted. Such a book is practically ar 
essential to every manfacturer and contractor, 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS LIMITED 
27-29, TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


includes 


in use in the building and rete 
O 


Postage 1d. inland. 
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SANITARIANS’ VIEWS CN 
HOUSING. 


Various phases of the housing problem 
were discussed at the conference of the In- 
corporated Sanitary Association of Scot- 
land, held in the Masonic Hall, Glasgow, 
last week. 

Mr. Peter Fyfe, chief sanitary inspector, 
Glasgow, dealt with the problem of the 
minimum accommodation which should be 
provided for a working man with a wife 
and children. He condemned the average 
existing house of one room and kitchen, 
in which mixed families resided, and hel:] 
that no future house for a family should 
be permitted to be erected in any town 
which had not a private w.c. convenience, 
well lighted and ventilated; a scullery, with 
hot water; a well-ventilated larder, and a 
store closet. Both in town and country no 
future house of less than three apartments 
should be let to any tenant with a family 
in which both sexes were represented. On 
ground costing 5s. per square yard, com- 
fortable houses of three apartments could 
be erected on the three-storey plan, with 
all the private conveniences suggested, at 
a net rent of £15 per annum on a pre-war 
basis of prices. 

Mr. Thomas Bishop, sanitary inspector, 
Leith, agreed with Mr. Fyfe that every 
house, however small, should be provided 
with adequate sanitary conveniences; 
while Mr. Frew, county sanitary inspector, 
Linlithgowshire, held that there was no 
use standardising the houses unless they 
could standardise the individuals. He 
knew of men who were paying income- 
tax, staying in single apartments of 1s. 9d. 
weekly rental. What was wanted was 
home makers as well as house builders. 

Mr. Spiers, president of the Glasgow 


Stee By 


Messrs. Topp Burns Premises, Dublin. 
Stairs, and Steel Work Encasing, 


- 


Expanded Steel-Concrete Flooring, Roofing. 
The late W. M. Mircue ct, R.I.A.1., Architect. 
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Houseowners’ Association; said the slum 
was the man, not the house. To deal with 
such people they must use what Mr. 
Roosevelt called ‘‘ the big stick.’? He 
questioned if the houses described by Mr. 
Fyfe could be let at that gentleman’s 
estimate. 

Mr. James Thomson, City Engineer, 
Dundee, dealing with the housing of the 
working classes, referred specially to the 


question of tenements as against cottages 
in city areas. In certain circumstances, he 


said, there could be no doubt of the neces- 
sity for good tenement dwellings. The 
advantage of cottage dwellings, however, 
could not be over-estimated, as they pro- 
vided an almost ideal mode of living, and 
there could be no good reason for delay by 
local authorities in acquiring land at low 
prices and erecting cottages simultaneously 
if need be with tenements. The main rea- 
sons for the limitations of the demand for 
cottages were low wages, and the ignor- 
ance or indifference of certain classes of 
the community, who, unfortunately, pre- 
ferred congested and unwholesome areas 
near busy centres. 

In the course of the discussion, Mr. 
Braid, sanitary inspector, Firkealdy, char- 
acterised the four-storey tenements as 
monstrosities which they must get rid of. 
Two storeys should be the height limit. 
Mr. P. C. Smith, burgh engineer, Dun- 
fermline, favoured the erection of the two- 
flatted cottage or two-storey house, and 
Mr. John Bryce, office of public works, 
Glasgow, hinted that Glasgow had some 
schemes up its sleeve in this connection. 
The two-storey house, with garden at- 


tached, and recreation space, would prove 
to be the cheapest type of house to build. 

Dr. Ebenezer Duncan, Glasgow, read a 
paper on *‘ The Burden of Rates and Taxes 
on House Property a 


Bar to the Re- 


VANES. oii 


REINFORCEMENTS FOR CONCRETE AND | 


LATHINGS FOR PLASTERWORK 


EXPANDED METAL SHEETS 
FOR FENCING, GUARDS, BASKETS, Etc. 


THE EXPANDED: | 
METAL COMPANY, Ltd.| 


(Patentees & Manufacturers 


YORK MANSION, YORK STREET, _ 


Works: STRANTON WORKS, WEST HARTLEPOOL. — 


housing of the Working Classes at k; 
nomic Rents.’? He said that rates a 
taxes on house rentals were not only y 
just but injurious in respect that they fi 
most heavily on the poor man with a lar 
family. ‘lhe remedy was quite simple ai 
easy—abolish house rental taxation, a) 
place all ratepayers’ burdens on the whe 
realised wealth of the nation in the form | 
a local income-tax on personal and mo 
able estate, as well as on land, and ] 
the houseowner, like every one else, | 
taxed on the net income he derives fro 
his property. 
A resolution on the lines of Dr. Dy 
can’s paper was passed. (, 


NOTTINGHAM AS AN INDUSTRIA 
CENTRE. } 


Few inland towns present equal adyar 
tages to those of Nottingham from ft 
point of view of the manufacturer who. 
seeking a good site for new works. fj 
transport facilities are excellent, and th 
city is in close proximity to the coalfield 
and to supplies of other raw materials ¢ 
many industries. An additional induce 
ment to establish works in this vicinity j 
that the Corporation have provided a 
excellent supply of gas, water, and ele 
tricity for lighting and power require 
ments, and that rates are low, while ney 
industries are specially dealt with in th 
matter of assessment. Although a num 
ber of new industries have already bees 
attracted to the Nottingham district, man! 
excellent sites for new works are still ayail 


able in) areas adjoining railways ani 
waterways. An interesting illustrate 
booklet, setting forth these advantages it 


detail, is officially issued by the Corpora 
tion from whom it may be obtained. . 


BRICKWORK 


of Expanded Metal.) 


Head Office : 


WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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) “ Tlluminating Glassware.” 
Under this title the British Thomson-Houston Company, 
jmited, Mazda House, 77, Upper Thames Street, London, 
1C., issue a most attractively produced catalogue describing 
4d illustrating a large number of dishes and bowls, globes and 
jmispheres, adapted for various lighting services, and designed 
ja large variety of shapes and patterns. They are made, also, 
;several materials, or modifications of material—of us Velluria, 
t» glass without glitter ”; of alabaster, F lorentine and I uscan, 
(-efully turned and polished so as to display their veining and 
{ts to the best advantage; ‘‘ Alabas’’ glassware, the result 
<a series of experiments made with the object of obtaining a 
qassware which should give, when illuminated, a practically 
j fect diffusion of light with a minimum of absorption; 
‘Jruid ”’ glassware, which is similar to ‘‘ Alabas,’’ but less 
(pensive ; and ‘*‘ Calla ”’ glassware, which, matt white in colour 
id of light weight, has an unglazed outside surface with a 
{ized interior to give the utmost reflecting efficiency. 
*Velluria,’’ to which the most prominent position in the 
¢-alogue is given, is a new lighting glassware, which is said 
trepresent the result of years of experiment by the most expert 
4iss-chemists. ° It is made in the form of reflectors, bowls, 
id spheres. - Unlighted, it has the shimmery whiteness of the 
fest Italian marble; illuminated, it has a warm, delicate 
jarly glow, and yields a soft-toned illumination. Its distribu- 
tn and diffusion of light are excellent, and it sheds a warm 
iliance that has the effect of harmonising tones, enriching 
q¢our schemes, and eliminating hard shadows. It is therefore 
¢table alike for show rooms and for domestic interiors; and 
{2 Veluria shades and globes are, by size, shape, and decorative 
fitures, designed to meet a large range of requirements. They 
4: of moderate price.- Chain suspensions for these various forms 
42 made in a full variety of styles and finishes, from oxidised 
sver to dark bronze. Very graceful forms are also given to the 


‘\labas *’ ware, and are, indeed, characteristic of all the 
camples shown in this interesting list. 

Holophane System.of Illumination. 
Messrs. Holophane Limited, 12, Carteret Street, London, 


W., have also issued an illustrated account of their speciali- 
ts. In a well-written ‘‘ foreword’? the general subject of 
jumination is usefully discussed. It is shown that the form of 
sade, globe, or reflector to be employed will depend upon the 
jrpose for which a lamp is required and the nature of the 
ferior it is intended to illuminate; the requirements for a 
jawing-room, for instance, being different from those of a 
Ming-room, or of a shop window, or of an office, or of a 
fee building. Holophane glassware is so variously designed 
4 to meet the most diversified requirements, and new 
tes are continually being designéd to meet the ad- 
Jace in illuminants. Sections of the list under notice 
(al respectively with churches, public buildings, offices, 
(bs and hotels, schools, libraries, the home, shop 
leriors, shop windows, railways, ships, workshops, and miscel- 
Ineous services. Clearly the fundamental problem in the 
janufacture of shades is how to protect the eye from glare 
ule avoiding an undue absorption of light by the protecting 
Pdium. Other details have to be carefully studied, and their 
(termination must often depend on the special circumstances 
‘any given case. The Holophane Company have issued com- 
jte engineering data which will assist architects, illuminating, 
<d electrical engineers and contractors in their choice of glass- 
‘we for various installations, and the firm are always prepared 
| advise on such subjects. The sections enumerated above 
#2 all fully illustrated with photographic views, which gain 
‘asiderably in value and interest from the fact that the original 
jOtographs were in nearly every instance taken by means of 
Vht derived solely from the Holophane installation. 


Illumination in War Time. 

‘In a recent issue of ‘‘ Electricity ’’ a curious difference in the 
jactice in regard to street lighting in war time in this country 
‘din the United States is noted. 

(The general tendency here is to reduce illumination to a mini- 
jam, whereas in America we hear of extra war-lighting— 
| portant yards, bridges, etc., being strongly illuminated. The 
‘planation is interesting. In this country the chief considera- 
)M is precaution against hostile aircraft, while under the 
lant action of the police any danger from alien enemies 
‘mally resident in the chief cities has been practically 
-ppressed 
me the United States, on the other hand, the danger from air- 
ids does not exist, but in view of the very large mixed popula- 
m the possibility of damage by enemy aliens requires con- 
leration. Accordingly, the intention is to flood all important 
j€as with light so as to render the task of any lurking 
alefactor as difficult as possible. 
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PAINTING. 


September 26. — CLEANING AND 
PAINTING. Bootle.—Tenders are in- 
vited for cleaning and painting the outside 
and ironwork of the Town Hall, 
Municipal Offices, Public Library, and 


W.O0¢ d 


Police Buildings, Bootle. Copies of speci- 
fication and schedule of work may be 
obtained at the Borough Engineer’s Office, 
Town Hall. Tenders should: be. delivered 
not later than g a.m. on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 26 inst. 
ROADS 6 CARTAGE 
September 24.—GRANITE. Romford. 


—Tenders are invited for the supply of 
such quantities as they may require but 
not exceeding 1,700 tons of granite 


for the Romford 
Tenders, marked 
must be delivered 


broken to 14 in. cube, 
Urban District Council. 
‘““ Tender for Granite,’’ 


“MALTESE CROSS BRAND. 
highest quality, London 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


LION WORKS, GRAYS, ESTABLISHED /85S. 
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LATE. CONTRACTS; (ELC: 


to Mr. C. T. King, Clerk, Romford, with 
samples of the materials quoted for, not 
later than September 24. Forms of tender 
may be obtained on application to the Sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, Market Place, 
Romford. 

— MATERIALS. 
of sets, kerbs, flags, 
pipes, macadam, and other materials as 
may be required during twelve months 
ending September 30, 1918, for the Bred- 
bury ead Romiley Urban District Council. 
Forms of tender may be obtained from Mr. 
A. Plunkett, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Romiley. Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Materials,’’ 
to be addressed to the Chairman, Council 


September 24. 
Romiley.—Supply 


Offices, Romiley, on or before Septem- 
ber 24 

September 24.—MATERIALS. South- 
owram, Yorks.—For supply of dross, 


granite, and tarred slag as follows, for the 
Southowram Urban District Council: 200 
tons of 24 in. granite to Brighouse Station, 
200 tons of 2} in. tarred slag to Elland 
Station, 20 tons of dry chippings to Elland 


Station, 100 tons of 24 in. dross to North 
Bridge Station, 50 tons of 23 in. dross to 
Brighouse Station. Tenders, marked 
‘‘Dross, etc.,’? together with samples 
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(railway companies do not deliver jy 
Southowram), to be sent in by twelve noor! 
on September 24 to Mr. J. Edgar ' Oates 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Southowram,. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


— SUPPLIES, 
are invited for 


September 20. 
church.—Tenders 


plies for the Welsh Metropolitan War! 
Hospital, Whitchurch, near Cardiff, 
from October 1 next, of turnery, iron- 
mongery, general and furnishing iron. 


mongery, builders’ and engineers’, 

asbestos, packing, painters’ materials | 
. . = } 

builders’ materials. Forms of tender and 


further particulars can be obtained an ap, 
plication to Mr. T. B. Morgan, Clerk and| 
Steward, War Hospital, Whitchurch, nea 
Cardiff. Sealed tenders endorsed ‘‘ War 
Hospital,’’ tender for , to be delivered 
not later than 10 a.m. on September 20 to 
J. L. Wheatley, Town Clerk, City Hail} 
Cardiff. 
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McNEILL’S STANDARD MANUFACTURES. 
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“IF WOMEN BUILT HOUSES.” 


Writing to the editor ‘of the ‘ Daily 
Mail ”’ on this topic, Mr. Sydney Tugwell, 
A.R.I.B.A., says :— 

With regard to the letter from the presi- 
dent of the National Federation of House 
Builders headed, ‘‘ If Women Built 
Houses,’? women who desire to practise 
architecture will meet no artificial barriers 
to their progress: their difficulties will be 
the difficulties common to the avocation. 

That the building by-laws need thorough 
overhauling and bringing into line with 
new materials and processes is generally 
admitted, but one must not look in this 
direction alone for great improvement in 
building conditions. The collaboration of 
women in details of house planning and 
furnishing will be welcome and valuable, 
but in working-class houses the dominant 
factor is their cost. State and municipal 
effort is liable to relieve the individual 
occupier at the expense of the community, 
and equally, I imagine, is it true that the 
outlay is not directly remunerative in the 
case of the large manufacturer who erects 
“* garden cities.”’ 

A solution of the difficulty cannot, in my 
opinion, exclude the following condi- 
tions :— 

(a) Better wages for the workman. 


’ 


(b) Skilled and intelligent planning to 
meet the particular demand. 


(c) Standardisation of the component 
parts of the building and purchase of 
materials in large quantities; an employer 
and staff trained in this class of work and 
having a financial interest in its efficient 
and economical output. 


ee ———— ———— 
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SUGGESTED SITE FOR THE NEW 
WAR MUSEUM. 


In a letter to the Editor of the ‘“ Morn- 
ing. Post” Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor 
says: In the various letters concerning the 
proposed War Museum which have ap- 
peared in the Press, the question of site 
has not, I think, been particularly insisted 
upon. Yet this is a matter of supreme 
importance and one, as it seems to me, 
that cannot be too largely canvassed or 
too carefully considered. 

In the one or two instances in which the 
question has been adumbrated there has 
been a tendency to suggest some spot in 
one of the parks as an appropriate one 
for a building which will be of national 
importance. May I trespass on your space 
to put forward a few considerations why 
such a selection seems to be inadvisable, 
and to make a counter suggestion as to a 
site which I cannot but think would more 
adequately serve the purpose. 

The objections to using any of the 
parks for this purpose are (1) that it is 
very undesirable that the advantages 
accruing from these lungs of London 
should in any way be curtailed, and that 
the amenities of any of them should be 
marred by the erection of a large building 
in its midst; (2) that a precedent, if thus 
created, might be productive of very un- 
satisfactory and unforeseen results; and 
(3) that it seems unnecessary to curtail 
any of them of their fine proportions 
when there is another site ready to hand 
which could not only be a good one for 
this particular purpose. but which, if thus 
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used. would largely help 
betterment of London. ; 

The site I suggest is one on the sok 
bank of the river at some noint east of | 
new London County Council’s buildin! 
now in course of erection. Such a pi. 
tion as this would be at once promin’ 
and central. Indeed, the existing Gove. 
ment store might be transformed, by | 
construction and the addition of a suita: 
facade, into excellent headquarters fo, 
War Museum. The development of 
south side of the Thames has alws 
seemed to me one of London’s most cry) 
needs. At present we have a city yj 
only one river bank. By the openin 
of the other side we should in time Poss 
ia London comparable, in this respec 
with Paris, and in place of the decay’ 
wharves and ‘warehouses which to. 
artistic eye (as, indeed, to Whistler th} 
appeared) may seem palaces and ca. 
panili in the night or through the mist, : 
might have stately buildings which wou. 
indeed, be palaces obvious to the u 
trained perception even under the exa. 
ing light of the mid-dav sun. We 
minster Bridge, by its ample width qa 
easy gradient, forms a narticularly ac 
quate approach from one side, a 
Waterloo Bridge serves as well from } 
other, to this area, which should one dy 
especially if the neighbouring Charis 
Cross railway bridge were removed, ri| 
the north bank and bear contemplati) 
from eyes accustomed to gaze on Somer} 
House. 

Nothing, it seems to me, should previ 
those to whom the betterment and cha 
of London is dear, from taking every ; 
portunity of helping forward the devel 
ment of the present derelict shore 
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SCOTTISH BUILDING TRADES 
FEDERATION. 


The twenty-third annual general meet- 
ing of the Scottish National Building 
Trades Federation was held on October 8 
in the Saloon of the Trades Hall, Glass- 
ford Street, Glasgow. Representatives 
were present from Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, Kilmarnock, Greenock, etc. 
Mr. Henry H. Spittal, Glasgow, the presi- 
dent, occupied the chair. In their annual 
report the Board stated that owing to the 
necessities of the war the ordinary 
activities of the trade throughout the coun- 
try are for the time practically suspended, 
and only in the most exceptional circum- 
stances may any building work other than 
what is urgently required for national pur- 
poses be undertaken. The report adds 
that the trade as a whole without demur 
are accepting the position. and are doing 
all in their power to prosecute the war in 
any capacity in which their skill may be 
utilised.! In addition to providing the 
buildings and other structural work re- 
quired by the Government, the labour of 
the trade has been made available to a 
great extent for the production of many of 
the implements and munitions of war. 
Granite workers and stone masons have 
become steel and iron dressers in foun- 
dries and engineering works, joiners in 
large numbers are now aeroplane makers, 
and skilled men in every branch of the 
trade are employed in necessary war work. 
Reference is also made in the report to the 
many restrictions and burdens on the 
trade due to the increase of local and Im- 
perial taxes, and, following on a recent 
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conference, representations have been 
made to the Government to have the laws 
affecting building and property-owning 
radically. revised, and the Government 
have also been urged to consult the trade 
before amy national building: schemes are 
decided upon. The report was adopted, 
and the following office-bearers were ap- 
pointed for the ensuing year: President, 
Mr. Edward Bruce, Edinburgh; senior 
vice-president, Mr. George Rome, Kilmar- 
nock ; junior vice-president, Mr. James 
Farquharson, Aberdeen; interim secre- 
tary and treasurer, Mr. James M. Laird, 
writer, 163, West George Street, Glasgow, 
in the absence on military service of Mr. 
Thomas Ferguson, solicitor, 123, George 
treet, Edinburgh. 


HOUSING AFTER THE WAR. 


- A conference of Public Utility Societies 
called by the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association was held at the 
offices of the Association, Gray’s Inn Place, 
on the housing policy which should be fol- 
lowed after the war. Mr.-J. E. Champ- 
ney, chairman, First Garden: City, Ltd., 
presided, and resolutions were passed 
stating the terms on which societies would 
be willing to proceed with building 
schemes immediately on the conclusion of 
peace. The resolutions declared: “That 
grants-in-aid should be made by the 
Government to societies on the same terms 
as were granted to local authorities. That 
in view of the difficulties which will exist 
in regard to the provision of private money 
for housing purposes, the proportion of 
loans from the Public Works Loans Com- 
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missioners should be the total value of 
land, including roads and go per cent. 
the valuation of the houses offered as se 
rity. That it is essential that the rate) 
interest on loans to utility societies shof 
be the same as that charged to local aut) 
rities. That the definition of “ work) 
classes” should be extended. That lo! 
authorities should be empowered to as 
the formation of societies and to adva‘ 
money to or invest money in societ) 
That local authorities should have poy 
to purchase and develop land and leasi 
to societies or convey it subject t(j 
ground-rent, such land not to be limitec 
use as sites for working-class houses. Tt 
public utility societies should have poy 
to apply, through some statutory by 
charged with the duty, for compulsory . 
quisition of land. That specially favo. 
able treatment should be accorded By F e 
Government to rural societies. 


An Opportunity for Builders’ Mert 
and Manufacturers. 


It is announced that the National Ho} 
ing and Town Planning Council, hav 
formed a committee to consider inter ¢ 
the question of the equipment of cotta‘ 
after the war, would welcome suggestii 
from manufacturers and others for labo 
saving devices and interior fittings a 
appliances suitable for artisans’ hous) 
A full statement of initial cost under n} 
mal conditions, the cost of fuel and s1 
other factors as influence the efficiency 
the installation should be included. Rep: 
should be sent to the minute secretary} 
the committee, Mr. W. Alex. 
F.R.I.B.A., 5, Bennett’s Hill; 
ham. We have pleasure in calling { 
attention of our advertisers to this requ 
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BEECTRICAL: NOTES. 


Understanding the ‘‘ Lumen.”’ 
wadually—and, indeed, rather rapidly of late years—the 
ninology of electrical science is being extended, and refined 
the introduction from time to time of more convenient or 
re accurate expressions for phenomena that are becoming 
re clearly understood, at all events in their relation to other 
momena. As knowledge increases, many early and tentative 
ns are naturally discarded in favour of others that seem to 
resent a closer approximation to truth as more intensive 
estigation reveals it. ‘‘ Candle-power,’’ for example, must 
‘re in favour of ‘‘ lumen.”’ 
‘he term ‘“‘ lumen ”’ is becoming more familiar to all branches 
he electrical trade, and-is now in use by the leading manu- 
-urers of Great Britain as the rating for expressing the 
\{sinous output of a lamp in place of candle power. 
ii lamp may be regarded as a pump, which uses electricity to 
pap light out from it in so many different directions that the 
nnerous streams (or beams) form a solid “ flood ” or ‘‘ flux ”’ 
ol ight. Some of the beams, however, are pumped out with 
g ater force than others, which causes the lamp to give a 
(mger light in some directions, and no light at all in others. 
: force or strength of the beams in any one direction may be 
rt to represent the candle-power in that direction. It is 
mplifest, therefore, that this candle-power (expressing the one 
aon force of beam) cannot be a really accurate full measure 
he amount of light that is being pumped out by a lamp in 
directions. 
Nith the old method of rating lamps, by expressing the light 


the beams pumped out from the lamp in one direction, i-e., 
f horizontal direction (with the lamp hung tip down). No 
(sideration was given to the light pumped out in other direc- 


is. One might have two lamps of the same candle-power, 


1 of which gave little or no light in other directions than the 
‘izontal, while the candle-power of the second lamp was a 
imum in the horizontal direction. Inasmuch as lamp fila- 
ats are now being made in numerous complicated shapes and 
dns, each form producing different distributions of light, and 
{ further, as few lamps are now being used except with 
Iides or reflectors which modify the distribution of light still 
e—tealising all this, some other rating than a mere one- 
ction intensity is necessary properly to express the actual 
{t Output given by a lamp. 
jor these reasons the ‘“‘ lumen ”’ has been adopted, as it ex- 
ses in an accurate way the value of the total light flow from 
lamp, iust as a unit of water pumped is expressed accurately 
che gallon flow per minute. We can say “ this lamp 
2rates 600 lumens,’’ just as we would say ‘‘ this pump de- 
\*8 600 gallons per minute.’? As some pumps require more 
(er than others to make a given delivery of water, so some 
pS require more energy (watts) than others to generate the 
€ number of lumens of light. Here we have an expression 
the efficiency of a lamp, i.e., ‘‘ lumens per watt.’’ 
heither the lamp rating in lumens nor the ‘“ lumens per 
(t” efficiency can be altered by any change in the shape of 
filament or the use of reflectors, or other change in the dis- 
nae of the light. The lumen values remain the same, and 
}ayS express the actual total light flow from the lamp. The 
men ”’ is a better unit than.‘‘ mean spherical candle power,”’ 
“mean spherical candle power” is only an imaginary 
intity, and its determination or calculation is a very tedious 
Mess. When you have the mean spherical candle power you 
rot apply it in a useful way as you can the lumen. The 
jen immediately enables one to determine the degree of illu- 
oe ny eae B y its definition, the lumen “‘ is the 
: ght which will illuminate 1 sq. ft. of surface to the 
oy a : i sAaesaer UT eeetore, knowing the number of 
ately know the degree of illumination in 
“candles on the surface illuminated. 
he “ lumen ” has bee 


—4 


z. eee be n adopted by the engineering societies 
fife lufacturers of the United States and Canada, and 
ts adoption by the leading British lamp manufacturers its 

iS becoming more and more widespread throughout the 


’ 


ve in candle power, we simply stated the average force of 
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ROADS G6 CARTAGE. 
October 22. — STREET WORKS. 


Bedwellty.—Private street works at Gely- 
nos Road, Gelynos Avenue, and Penylan 
Avenue, -Argoed, for the U.D.C. | Plans 
and specifications may be seen, and forms 
of tender and bills of quantities obtained, 
upon application to Dan H. Price, Sur- 
veyor to the Council, Aberbargoed. Ten- 
ler to T. J. Thomas, Clerk to the Council, 


i 


Clerk’s Office, Bargoed. 
SANITARY ENGINEERING. 


No date. — MAIN, EFC. :Lough- 
borough.—Excavating for, laying: in and 
jointing 22-in. cast-iron condensing ‘main 
pipes along the canal bank, Bridge Street, 
etc.; also construction of intake and dis- 
charge chambers, together with all appur- 
tenant works, for the Electricity Commit- 


tee. Bills of quantities and form of ten- 


“MALTESE CROSS BRAND. 
highest quality, London 


PORTLAND © 
CEMENT. 


LION WORKS, GRAYS, ESTABLISHED 85S. 
CAPACITY, 4000 TONS WEEKLY. 
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LATE-CONTRACYS, EG 


der may be obtained on application to A. 


H. Walker, A.M.I.C.E.,-.Borough, Sur- 
veyor and Waterworks Engineer, Town 


Hall, Loughborough, on deposit of £1 Is. 


Fair wages clause. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


November 5.—GREY PAINT. Johan- 
nesburg.—The Imperial Trade Correspon- 
dent at Johannesburg has forwarded a 
copy of the specification and tender form 
in connection with a call for tenders by 
the Johannesburg Municipal Council for 
the supply and delivery of 400 imperial 
gallons of grey paint (contract No. 289). 
Two sample tins, each containing 1 Ib. of 
the paint offered, must be delivered to the 
Controller of Stores not later than the time 
for the receipt of tenders. -Copies of 
specification, conditions of contract and 
form of tender may be obtained from, and 
sealed tenders on the proper forms will be 
received by, the Town Clerk, Municipal 
Offices, Johannesburg, .up to~noon on 
November 5. <A copy of the specification, 
etc., may be consulted by British manu- 
facturers at the Department of Commercial 
Intelligence, 73, Basinghall Street, Lon- 
don, E.C.2. 
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HOUSING REQUIREMENTS 4A’ 
NEWPORT (MON.) AND 
NORTHAMPTON. 


The sanitary authorities of New; 
(Mon.) have presented a_ report to 
Housing Committee ~ showing ~ that tf 
Was Overcrowding in-1,607 of the house: 
the town. The Local Government Bo 
requirement was 500 cubic feet per a 
and 200 per child. It was decided to infc 
the Local Government. Board that: 1, 
houses were wanted... _ 8 

The principal business at last wer 
meeting of the Northampton Tx 
Council was a discussion on the report 
the Housing and Town Planning Cc 
mittee, which had decided to intimate 
the Local Government. Board, that it ¥ 
probable that 500 houses would be requif 
to be built in Northampton at the endf 
the war. Attempts were made to get ' 
number increased, but various ame: 
ments were defeated. Pe 
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McNEILL’S STANDARD MANUFACTURES. 


LION ROOFING 


The Most Efficient and Economical Material for Hospitals, Munition Factories or Hutments. 

ASPHALTED ROOFING FELT, SARKING, SHEATHING, INODOROUS, HAIR and other FELTS. 
SLAGBESTOS (perfected Slag Wool or Silicate Cotton). 
ASBESTOS CEMENT SHEETS. PIPE COVERINGS, Etc. 


Samples, Prices and Full Particulars from the Manufacturers— 


F. McNEILL & Co., Ltd. ones 202"? Spencer House, 4, South Place, London, E.C.2 


HEATING & VENTILATION 


STEAM & HOT-WATER APPARATUS. For MUNITION FACTORIES, 
CAMPS, CANTEENS, HOSPITALS and SANATORIA. 


Foundry : CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO. Ltd. ecpitteh 


ee ABY- 65, 65a, Southwark Street, London, S.E.1. Ae CRONE, 
ON-TEES. SOUTHWARK. 
Wire: KINNELL, LONDON. - ‘Phone: HOP 372. 
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' Hollow Bricks. 
\dvantages of this Construction :—No centering required. Rapid in Construction. Sound Resisting. Light in weight. No discolouration of ceilings, 
| backing of ceilings, the grooved bricks giving an excellent key for plaster. Moderate in price. Dries out quickly. Can be fixed close to and over existing floors, 


 Constructional Steelwork of all kinds, Cast Iron Columns, Concrete Staircases, Granitic Work, Asphalte on Roofs, etc. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, Engineers, 


Offices :—17, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. Werks :—NINE ELMS LANE, cope & WARE, HERTS. 
Telegraphic Address:—“‘Homan Rodgers- London. me elephone No. 106 Avenue. 
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viii. 
WAR MEMORIALS. 


Memorial to Major F. A. Bloomfield. 

A tablet to the memory of Major J. A. 
Bloomfield has been unveiled in the 
Church of St. Margaret, Cannon Place, 
Brighton, by Colonel J. Turton, who spoke 
of the valuable services and high character 
of Major Bloomfield in the Crimean Cam- 
paign and afterwards in the Territorial 
Forces, and mentioned that he was the 
first, in the year 1885, to introduce the use 
of bicycles into the Army for military pur- 
poses. 


Sculpture at Barnet. 

A war memorial of a rather unusual! 
character has been dedicated in Barnet 
Vale. It takes the form of a figure of St. 
Mark (the patron saint of the parish) in a 
niche over the porch of the church. The 
figure was carved by Mr. N. Hitch under 
the direction of the architect of the church, 
Mr. F. L.- Pearson. It was erected in 
memory of Trooper Norman Child, who 
fell in Gallipoli, September, 1915. He 
was one of the communicants, and _ his 
father has been organist of the church for 
many years. 


Australian Memorial at Amesbury. 

The Bishop of Salisbury has unveiled a 
memorial to the men of the 1st Training 
Battalion, Australian Imperial Forces, 
which has been erected at Durrington, 
near Amesbury, Salisbury. It takes the 
form of a massive obelisk and bases, in the 
rugged red Scotch granite, standing alto: 
gether 15 ft. high. Below the inscription 
is the text: “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.” The arms of the Australian 
Commonwealth are finely modelled and 
cast in bronze. 
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& 
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ARCHITECTS AND NATIONAL 
SERVICE. 


Following are a few more points from 
Mr. John B. Gass’s presidential address to 
the Manchester Society of Architects, part 
of which was reproduced in our last issue. 
Government Departments, he said, were 
notified. by Mr. Chamberlain of the 
services architects could render, but the 
cold response of the War Office, parti- 
cularly to the profession, whose very name 
was disallowed in their organisation, led 
to a very unsatisfactory response.  Per- 
haps, however, the little more considera- 
tion given to members of our profession 
during the past year may have been the 
outcome of the deputation. 

There has also been an awakening among 
the allied societies during the past year 
and much necessary activity has been dis- 
played by them. In the Institute War 
Committee’s proceeding great interest was 
taken, and the allied societies were fully 
represented in the deputation in London 
to Mr. Neville Chamberlain. After the 
deputation the representatives met to- 
gether, and an allied societies conference 
was arranged to be held in Manchester. 
There was a special meeting to consider 
the housing question on March 31 last, 
when the constitution was decided on, and 
the first general conference was held in our 
society’s rooms on April 18. The consti- 
tution of the Conference states that “the 
objects are to strengthen the position of 
the profession, the Institute, and the 
allied societies in the world of affairs, and, 
to aid and encourage architecture as a 
living and vital force in the national life.” 
Conferences are to be held in various dis- 
tricts as may from time to time be ar 
ranged and twice in each year. Each of 
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the allied societies will have three dis 
sentatives. Manchester was agreed to | 
the headquarters, and Mr. Isaac Tay 
F.R.I.B.A., our society’s hon. secrets 
was appointed general hon. secretary ¥ 
an associated hon. secretary in the dist 
in which the conference is held. The pr 
dent of the society in whose district 
conference takes place is to be the ch 
man of it, and an executive committee » 
formed of presidents of the Birmingh 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Nottiz 
ham, and Sheffield societies. At 
‘(General Conference exceedingly inter 
ing papers were read and animated 
cussion of much value followed. Res¢ 
tions were afterwards submitted by 
|xecutive to the Institute embodying 
general feeling-of he allied societies. 
a special meeting of the Council of 
Institute held on June 18 the resoluti 
received sympathetic consideration an 
joint committee was formed composed 
very representative members of the Ins 
tute and the presidents of all the all 
societies with a view to consultation 
matters of general interest and importa 
to the profession, though the proceedij 
are to be considered informal. ‘The f 
meeting of the Joint Committee was h 
in London on Thursday, October 4, @ 
was well attended, and the second meet 
is to be held in Manchester on Wednesd 
December 12. I believe it is the | 
time in the history of the Institute ¢ 
such a conference has been held in a p 
vincial centre. 
| Further extracts from Mr. Gass’s pr 
dential address are held over. The addr 


De 


is of considerable length, and we reg 
that the war-time restriction of space f 
vent our giving it in its entirety in — 
issue. | 
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Reinforced Concrete Factory 


RICHARD JOHNSON,CLAPHAM & MORRIS | 


Reinforced Concrete Engineers. 


LEVER ST MANCHESTER. |} 
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CALLENDER’S 


NATURAL ASPHALTE 


BRITISH: THROUGHOUT 


. PRU FT T: |X RE ADY ROOFING 


Pie ; IN ROLLS 
Supplied in paste form it saves on an average BRITISH 
50 per cent. in cost of cement waterproofer AND READY 
FOR 
RUFIT ”’ PASTE is first mixed with BEST. 
water, and this water is then IMMEDIATE 
thoroughly mixed in with the sand and anak earet. 
cement, so that wherever the water goes a USE. 
the ‘‘ Prufit’’ goes too. a MADE 
That's why “Prufit” is cheaper and IN 
more efficient than any other waterproofing a EASILY LAID 
agent—why you should try ‘“ Prufit” on LONDON. 
your next job. | 
Our Booklet No. J 2 tells jou all about ‘‘ Prufit”’ | NO SPECIAL 
and how to use tt. Why not write for it now ? SEND FOR SKILL 
BOOKLET ee 
: eee) §~6REQUIRED. 
ROGERS: W FELCH 8S; AND SAMPLE TO- “Qigua 


* 26 Tage Steet - | GEORGE M. CALLENDER & C0., 


+ (DEPT. FOUR.) LTD. 
25, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


HEATING & VENTILATION 


STEAM & HOT-WATER APPARATUS. For MUNITION FACTORIES, 
CAMPS, CANTEENS, HOSPITALS and SANATORIA. 


Foundry: CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO. Lid. Serer 


“beh 65, 65a, Southwark Street, London, S.E.1. Rereye noe 
ON-TEES. Wire: LO: : HOP 372. SOUTHWARK. 


IRONITE 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


Patent WATERPROOFING and FLOORING PROCESSES 


British Manufacture. 


* full particulars please apply to— Managers: S. THORNELY MOTT & VINES, Ltd. 


‘he IRONITE CO Ltd 11, OLD QUEEN ST., WESTMINSTER, 
| og e LONDON, S.W. eee 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
November 1.—STORES, London, E.C. 


—Supply of the following stores, for the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Com- 
pany: Steel tyres for carriages and 
wagons, helical springs, spare parts of 
carriages and wagons, wheels and axles, 
tyre retaining rings, Yorkshire iron screw 
couplings. Specifications and forms of 
tender may be obtained at this office on 
payment of fee for specification, which 
payment will not be returned. Tenders 
must be delivered to R..H. Walpole, Secre- 
tary, Company’s offices, 48, Copthall 
Avenue, London, E.C. 


CEMENTING A COAL-PIT. 


One of the greatest struggles in connec- 
tion with the sinking of the new pit at 
Keresley, near Nuneaton, has been (says a 
writer in the ‘‘ Midland Tribune ’’) the re- 
markable battle which the engineers have 
had with the huge volumes of water that 
were met with. At first the difficulty wa's 
dealt with by means of cast-iron tubbing. 
In one shaft 160 ft. of tubbing was put in 
from a depth of 148 yards, and the water 
shut off amounted to 1,100 gallons per 
minute. In the second shaft two lengths 
of tubbing were put in—a length of 130 ft. 
from a depth of 152 vards and another of 
60 ft. from a depth of 183 vards, shutting 
off 2,670 gallons per minute. But the dif- 
ficulty was not to be overcome in this way, 
for on the resumption of sinking opera- 
tions water was met with again. 

It was then decided to try the cementa- 
tion process of shutting off the water in- 
stead of by cast-iron tubbing. A concrete 
plug, 20 ft. thick, was placed by a Belgian 
contractor in the bottom of each shaft. 
This shut off completely the water, and 
allowed of boring twelve holes in each 


“COATOSTONE” 


Effect of Natural Stone. Waterproof. 
Any Painter can use it. 
PRICE LISTS, Etc., From THE ) AKERS: 


THE COATOSTONE DECORATION CO. 


(Incorporated with The Stone Preservation Co., Ltd.) 
$a, LITTLE JAMES STREET, GRAY’S INN, LONDON, W.C. 


shaft for the injection of cement from the 
bottom of the shafts. 

By May, 1915, 153 ft. of ground had 
been treated below the plug, and sunk 
through one shaft, with the result that 
only 75 gallons of water per minute was 
met with, instead of 1,100 gallons before 
treatment. The effect in the second shaft 
was even: more striking, for there the 
same depth of ground had been treated 
and twelve yards sunk through, practically 
no water being met with, instead of 2,600 
gallons per minute before treatment. By 
utilising the system of sinking through the 
water-bearing strata by the cementation 
process, it was eventually possible to obtain 
perfectly dry shafts. 

It has taken about five and a half years 
to sink the shafts. They were started 
upon in March, 1912, and have only just 
been completed, or practically so. The 
area of the coalfield acquired is about 500 
acres and extends to the parishes of 
Keresley, Corley, Exhall, etc. The col- 
liery is being equipped to deal with an out- 
put of 4,000 tons a day. 
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ELECTRICAL NOTES. 


The Care of Motors and Generators. 


sritish machinery has achieved a reputation for quality and 
veral efficiency that is second to none in the world. With 
eful treatment it may be reasonably expected to last until, 
2 the “one-hoss shay,’’ it falls to pieces through sheer old 
; Yet how often does it receive that care and attention 
ich are an elementary necessity if it is to perform its func- 
as efficiently? Seldom, it would seem. Neglect in most 
es is not intentional, but is due rather to an inability to com- 
hend simple but essential requirements. In the hands of 
expert, of course, machinery is perfectly safe ; but in these 
s the most delicate mechanism is often unavoidably en- 
sted to individuals who are more or less unskilled—or in any 
e only partly skilled—and, if there be no properly alert 
ervision, disaster is a by no means remote possibility. The 
d for careful printed instructions in these circumstances is 
ious. This fact has been thoroughly appreciated by the 
tish Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
y have issued a most useful little booklet giving detailed 
Tuctions with regard to the installation, care, and repair of 
ir motors and _ generators. The following paragraph, 
‘ected at random from a section entitled “ Operation and 


,”’ will serve to show the practical value of the information 
en: 


A Summary of Practical Advice. 


In general, keep electric generators and motors clean and 
; cleanliness and freedom from dripping water, oil, grease, 
, etc., are very important. Keep all such articles as tools, 
S, oil-cans, etc., in their proper places and not lying loosely 
nd the machines or on the frames. Where it is hkely 
t foreign matter will get into the motor semi-enclosing or 
lly-enclosing covers should be used. Dust-proof attach- 
ats can also usually be supplied. After the machine is 


pleted, a final ful inspecti hould b le befo: 

Bing. When satisied that all esuuenons have Seer sere COPY OF XVI CENTURY 
lied with, start either without load ith light lead, 

Been ae ee Bncichoald Tees ree Sree ee E i EN [SH CANDLEABRA 

he booklet is full of useful tips such as those quoted above, ARRANGED FOR 

/a copy of it should be in the hands of all who possess, or are T i 1 Y 

‘usted with the running of, electric motors and generators— ELEC RIC LIG 

ht, indeed, with advantage be set out on a card to hang up . 

‘simple form of flood-lighti jector, fitted with a half- 

> type lamp, has me tel Mariya i fe Griese AND MA DE BY 
factories, shipyards, docks, bridges, and wharves, open SIMP LEX CONDUITS LID 

8 and approaches, power plants, coal piles, and storage 

yards, camps for prisoners, etc., and, f th ber of 

os ‘pie of German Piste: ‘feta ERO HER Rese PUBLIC BUILDING IN 

ps, it would a 

: lamps in floodlight projectors would serve a useful purpose SOUTH AFRICA . 

ssisting the guards to watch over prisoners andi prevent such 

eties of light distribution, from the 1 jecti : > 

cto ciactiation ee cae Ce Jone roicctive ray to DESIGNS PHOTOGRAPHS 
Sas well as narrow strips can be easily illuminated. AND CATALOGUES 

‘ports from Canadian and United States lamp manufac- 

ts show steady progress in the standardisation of lamp volt- 


: . ) £.646), 
anted and all mechanical and electrical connections are 
old the speed of the motor down to a safe value.” 
zarage walls. 
Projective Lighting. DESIGNED 

Canada for the purpose of protection to industrial plants 

Is, buildings located in open areas, railway termini, and rail- FOR A 
ppear that flood lighting with electric incandes- 
pes.. These floodlight projectors can be made to give all 
Standardisation of Voltages for Electric Lighting. ON REQUEST. 

« The chief voltage range im use in Canada and the 


ted States is 100-130 volts, and in this range the voltages 


Bin the Suess eplcing’ mete Maz wetmrm- | Il SIMPLEX CONDUITS LTD 


25 or more voltages in 


Tange with the three-standard voltages stated. It is not wh GARRISON LANE - BIRMINGHAM, 


SSary to enlarge on the great advantage this will be to the 


ety and the electrical trade and to the lamp con- SHOWROOMS, 
&§ public. This is a very desirable standardisation. A ss = 
ecm of the voltages of Great Britain would be equally NSIT CHARING CROSS ROA: LONDON 
eiciai to the trade and the public. Great Britain not onl @ ae “BK 
100-130-volt lamps to supply, but a further—and aoa MANCHESTER » GLASGOW ee ae 
ter—demand to supply in the additional range of 200-260 NEWCASTLE ** LIVERPOOL :> PEEINS, 
It would be an immense improvement if standardisation ~ 2 
d be effected in Great Britain so as to limit the lamp volt- SWANSEA * CARDIFF, 
£0 110, 115, and 120 in the low-volt r 


ange, and 220, 230, 
240 in the high-volt lange. Mel 


xVi1. 


BUILDING. 
November 17.—COTTAGE. Oxford. 
—Extensions of cottage at the sewage 
pumping _ station, Littlemore. Plans 


and specifications can be seen at the offices 
of the City Engineer, Town Hall, Ox- 
ford, to whom tenders must be delivered. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

\) i 
November 15. -— RETORTS, ETC. 
Bradford.—Supply of gas retorts and fire- 
bricks and fireclay required in the fixing 
of such retorts during the year 1918, for 
the Corporation. Form of tender may be 
obtained on application to C. Wood, Gas 
Engineer, Town Hall, Bradford. Tenders 
must be sent to F. Stevens, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Bradford. Fair wages clause. 


29. — STORES AND 
Nottingham.—Supply of 


November 
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EAT EMGONTDRACG lS 4E Crane " 


the undermentioned stores and materials, 
contracts to commence on January 1, and 
to terminate on December 31, 1918: (A) 
Cement; (B) blue lias lime; (C) red 
bricks; (D) blue bricks; (E) timber; (F) 
stoneware pipes, etc.; (G) stoneware 
pipes, etc. (patent joints); (H) iron cast- 
ings, iron gulleys, etc.; (1) Yorkshire 
flags, kerb, etc.; (J) granite setts, kerb, 
and broken granite; (KK) ironstone slag, 
chippings, etc. ; (L) river gravel; (M) coal; 
(N) picks, shovels, scoops, etc.; (O) iron- 
mongery; (P) scavenging. and, other 
brushes; (Q) disinfectants; (R) refined 
tar; ($8) pitch; (T) creosote oil; (U) 
plumbing work (for two years). Forms 
of tender may be obtained on applying to 
Arthur Brown, M.Inst,C.E., City En- 
gineer, Guildhall, Nottingham, on deposit 
of 5s. each. Patterns and samples may 
be inspected at the Eastcroft Depot, Lon- 
don Road, Nottingham. Tenders to be 
sent to W. J. Broad, Town Clerk, Guild- 
hall, Nottingham. Fair wages clause. 


December 1.—STORES. Enniskillen. 
—Supply of the undermentioned stores for 
twelve months from January 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1918, for the Sligo, Leitrim, and 
Northern Counties Railway Company: 
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Brooms, broom handles, ° brushes,” | 
mats, No. of form, 1; beater shafts, adz 
hammer, and sledge handles, 2; unifor 
clothing, vilskin coats, leggings, and Soy 
westers, 3; brass sheets, copper plate 
rods, tubes, wire, tin, spelter, and zing, , 
canvas, 5; cotton, waste, wick, and spo 

cloths, 6; cement, slates, sewer | 
bricks, etc., 7; colours, ete., ground img 
8; iron castings, 9; carriage and ax 
guards, buffers, plungers, cradles, hinge 
and drawbar hooks, 10; American lot 
flags, worsted, and flannel, 11; dryse 
teries, 12; edge tools, saws, files, fo 
steel, and implements, 13; galvanised itt 
sheets, buckets, cans, emery, etc 
glass plate, sheet, lamp chimneys, ar 
gauge glasses, 15; hinges (wrought iron 
locks, keys, and hardware, 16; indi 
rubber goods, 17; wire and wirework, 1 
iron and brass screws, split pins, ¢oa¢ 
screws, and belt fasteners, 19; iron—con 
mon English, bars, best Lowmoor iro 
bars, Swedish iron, bars, and iron fie 
gates, 20; leather, belting, chamois, ete 
21; lamps, brass, carriage fittings, and f¢ 
signals, etc., 22; lead (ground in oil ar 
dry), sheet, ete., 23; nails, 24; oil§, 29 


permanent-way fastenings, 26; pressui 
Sauges, 27; rope, twine, and flag, 2 
engine, carriage, and wagon spring 


spring steel, etc., 29; tin plates, 30; ee 
tric telegraph materials, 31; crossings { 
steel flange rails, bull-head switches, ete| 
R2: Mimber sas varnishes, 34; Wag 
bolts, nuts, and bolt ends, 35; plumby 
work, etc., 36. Forms of tender can }) 
obtained from the Secretary on paymel) 
of 1s. each. Tenders must be for tf 
supply of goods in accordance with th 
company’s patterns; these patterns may t 
seen at the General Stores Depot, Mano, 
hamilton (they cannot be sent away It 
inspection). Tenders should be deliver 
to John Duff, Secretary, Secretary’s | 
Enniskillen. : 

a 
_—_—_- errr 


THE STONE PRESERVN. CO. L’ 


Restorers and  Preservers of | 
Modern and Historical Buildings. 
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MCNEILL’S STANDARD MANUFACTURES. 


LION ROOFING 


The Most Efficient and Economical Material for Hospitals, Munition Factories or Hutments. 
ASPHALTED ROOFING FELT, SARKING, SHEATHING, INODOROUS, HAIR and other FELTS. 


SLAGBESTOS (perfected Slag Wool or Silicate Cotton). 
ASBESTOS CEMENT SHEETS. PIPE COVERINGS, Etc. 


Samples, Prices and Full Particulars from the Manufacturers— — 


F. McNEILL & Co., Ltd. °''Rr'ss yous Spencer House, 4, South Place, London, E.C.2 


Telephone No.; London Wall 4388. 
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View of Typical 
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Reinforced Concrete Engineers. LEVER ST MANCHESTER. 
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CURING A FLOODED STOKE- 
HOLE IN A MANSION. 


A famous Elizabethan residence in 
Somerset, the residence of a distinguished 
nobleman, is in part built over a subter- 
ranean stream. Sixty years ago, when 
the first heating apparatus was installed, 
the builders of the stokehole had consider- 
able difficulty in placing it in the sunken 
position which stokeholes usually occupy 
—for the stream was found to be flowing 
under the situation required. After con- 
siderable trouble had arisen, an iron tank 
was made sufficiently large to contain the 
boiler and furnace. In Victorian times 
this was the only way to stem. flowing 
water from stokeholes, and several man- 
sions have similar tanks. 

In the mansion referred to an addi- 
tional stokehole was recently sunk adjoin- 
ing the one described above. The estate 
agent and the clerk of works are alert to 
modern methods, and, having had con- 
siderable experience with waterproofed 
cement, they determined to make a very 
drastic test of this modern method of 
obtaining dry interiors. The estate fire- 
engine was utilised to divert the flowing 
water from the excavations of the new 
stokehole. The water was kept away 
while the worl was proceeding, and for 
seven days and nights after the work was 
done, to enable the cement to set. 

Fine Pudloed concrete was laid on the 
floor, but the brick walls were only ren- 
dered with Pudloed cement mortar. The 
tenacity with which cement plaster holds to 
an absorptive surface like common red 
brick is usually so great that after it has 
once set a considerable exterior pressure of 
water is required to force it off the wall. 


In this stokehole the reliance placed upon 
the wall rendering has been fully justified, 
for, in spite of the constantly flowing water, 
the walls are as firm and dry as the floor. 
The clerk of works emphasises the follow- 
ing essential points for cement waterproof- 
ing flooded work: (1) To keep the water 
away until the cement sets, (2) to use small 
non-porous aggregates, (3) to use coarse 
washed sand for the renderings. 


War Damage Compensation. 

The then Lord Mayor, Sir William 
Dunn, presided at an influential meeting at 
the Mansion House of the Committee on 
War Damage, called to consider the 
Government scheme for giving compensa- 
tion for war damage without insurance. 
He stated that the scheme fell so far 
short of what they had a right to 
expect from the promise given them 
by the Prime Minister that they 
could not be content with it. Mr. 
Mark H. Judge, chairman of the com- 
mittee, moved the following resolution: 
“ That, while we welcome the new scheme, 
in so far as it provides from national funds 
compensation for war damage to property 
up to £500, those present at this meeting 
are greatly disappointed at this insufficient 
outcome from the Prime Minister’s reply 
to the committee on July 13 last, especially 
as all sufferers prior to September of this 
year and all sufferers in person have been 
entirely left out of account. In our 
opinion the scheme is so unsatisfactory as 
to call for immediate reconsideration by 
the Government, and we hereby ask the 
Prime Minister to grant our deputation 
another interview with as little delay as 
may be.” This was carried unanimously. 


“HOUSES FOR WORKERS.” 


All indications point to a tremendous boom in the 
building of houses for workers; in view of which this 
volume possesses a special value at the present time. 


O-DAY there is no more crying need than that for the provision of suitable 
houses for the working classes in town and country. There wasalreadya 
large shortage before the War, and at the present time the deficiency is 

alarming. The houses to be built will need to conform to a better standard 
than has generally been adopted in the past; moreover, in the development of 
town areas especially, they will be required to form part of some co-ordinated 
scheme of lay-out. What can be achieved is well shown in this volume, which 
includes sections dealing with the following types: 


(1) Rural cottages and houses for workmen generally ; 


(2) Acolony of houses for munition workers; as carried out by the 
Government in connection with Woolwich Arsenal : 


(3) Houses and flats on a town area, as carried out in conformity to 
a scheme embracing shop premises, a church, etc., on the 
Kennington estate of the Duchy of Cornwall. 


» me ker 4 = a 
The plates are similar in character to those in “ Garden City Houses ” (to 
which “Houses for Workers” is a companion volume), being from specially 


taken photographs and scaled drawings. 


Price 6s. (post free 6s. 6d.) 


Size 123 ins. by g ins. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LIMITED, 
27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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When the Men 


come home 


t 


< 


Are they to return. 
to a world of labour 
in which the condi- 
tions are no better 
than when they leftit? 


Are their homes 
still to be comifortless, 
inconvenient, un- 
hygienic dwellings 
where  well-cooked 
food, healthful 
warmth and hot water 
are at a premium be- 
cause nO provisionis — 
made for the use of — 
any but coal fuel ? 


Is the atmosphere 
of large industrial 
towns still to be 
polluted by the fumes 
which pour from fac- 
tory chimneys and 
cut off the life-giving 
rays of the sun? 


—or is the wide- 
spread use of gaseous 
fuel in domestic grate 
and factory furnace 
to inaugurate a new 
era of cleanliness, 
comfort “age 
efficiency ? 


Write for the “ Commercial 
Efficiency” Numbers of “A 
Thousand and One Uses fo 
Gas” to the Secretary, The 
British Commercial Gas 
Association, 47, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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{E first of a series of informal confer- 
ences arranged by the Royal Institute 
ritish Architects for the 1917-18 ses- 
4} was held on Thursday last at 9, Con- 
Street, when Mr. Sidney Webb 
ered an address on ‘‘ The Function 
1 Architectural Society.’? Mr. Henry 
{are, the president, was in the chair. 
-- Webb prefaced his address by re- 
ecing that he knew nothing whatever 
.t the architectural profession, and the 
.estions which he had to make would 
1: from another standpoint. He had 
en a sketch of the Institute in the 
xe of a study of professional associa- 
, and that was his apology for address- 
«he members at that conference. As 
sy of them knew, his wife and he had 
. interested in trade unionism for many 
<3, and he had noted that during the 
«ten or twenty years there had been a 
~- revival of what he might call voca- 
lism in the world, especially in 
ce, this country, and America. By 
jonalism he meant that feeling that 
evocation or trade to which a man 
wed had with it much more in 
non than the parish, or city, or even 
esountry to which he belonged, and 
s therefore he ought to associate very 
11 more with people of his own craft or 
wn vocation than merely with his geo- 
baical neighbours. In view of that 
ig in the world, the structure or 
sion of such professional organisations 
sted became of considerable interest 
ore than their own members. 
e RI.B.A., it was interesting to 
2, was established in 1834, after 
forty years of feeble forerunners 
e kind or another, and his researches 
shown that all professional associa- 
| of brain-workers in this country had 
;: their start since the beginning of 
ineteenth century. Like many other 
|-workers’ associations. the Institute 
‘ot start as a professional association 
‘2 modern sense. It began as a sub- 
iassociation. At the commencement, 
»usiness of the Institute was not to 
llafter architects—it was to promote 
cecture, and therefore it included 
‘nly architects, but other people in- 
sed in architecture. Like other pro- 
mal associations. the Institute had 
ed a large amount of time to profes- 
ii education, and had given a good 
of thought to the subject of profes- 
. Tegistration. 
fessional associations, Mr. Sidney 
» said, commonly discovered three im- 
3 which had led, generally speaking, 
ir formation: The first was what he 
call the creative impulse—the desire 
mote the art or the science to which 
awembers belonged. That desire was 
lly at the beginning of most of the 
sional associations. At the begin- 
f the nineteenth century, professional 
ations were looked on very much 
ce—they were almost considered to 
‘conspiracy against the public, and 
ore the very admirable impulse of 
ving the technique of the profession 
a very excellent starting-ground. 
with that came the  fellow- 
mpulse—the desire of every man to 
ate with his kind; and out of that 
se had grown the benevolent funds 
ther agencies for bringing members 
orofession together for mutual help. 
hird impulse, which was perhaps not 
so wholly good, was what he might 
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call the possessive impulse—that was the 
desire of the profession to get as much out 
of the community collectively as it could 
for its members. It was those three 
impulses which had given rise to the 
R.I.B.A., as to other professional asso- 
ciations. As to the results which had 
sprung from those associations, as far as 
he could see in the case of their own In- 
stitute as in other brain-working profes- 
sions, they had resulted in a very consider- 
able elevation of the profession. At the 
commencement it was the rank and file of 
the members who were seized with a desire 
for association; but later on the heads of 
the profession came along and threw their 
weight into the work. There could, he 
thought, be no doubt that the architectural 
profession to-day stood very much higher 
in the estimation of the public than it did 
fifty or a hundred years ago, and that was 
very largely owing to the long-continued 
efforts of the Institute. He did not wish tosay 
anything about the improvement in archi- 
tecture, as he was not qualified to judge 
on that point; but one could not help 
noticing that the efforts of the Institute 
for architectural education had at any 
rate made their mark, and that the “ rank 
and file’’ architect was a_ considerably 
better educated person than was the same 
man one hundred years ago. 

He had not yet, he said, seen his way 
out of the dilemma in which the architect 
was placed by being paid on a percentage 
on the gross cost of the building on which 
he was engaged, the lecturer said that in 
his opinion the chief fault of professional 
associations was their tendency to exclu- 
siveness. That exclusiveness took various 
forms, and there was one form in parti- 
cular which he regarded as very injurious. 
Had it ever occurred to them that, speak- 
ing roughly, all the professional classes 
had been drawn from about 10 per cent. 
of the population only—those who had re- 
ceived a secondary school education? By 
that means they had necessarily excluded 
the potential geniuses who belonged to 
the other 90 per cent. of the population, 
and there could be no doubt that the prac- 
tice had led to a large amount of profes- 
sional skill going to waste. It was quite 
right for a profession to insist upon a 
certain amount of education and appren- 
ticeship training of some sort or another, 
but in some professions the training was 
made unnecessarily long. Another much 
more serious exclusiveness was that, as 
they knew, every profession tended to be 
governed by the elderly members—by the 
man of fifty-eight and upwards. He sug- 
gested that as a result there was a ten- 
dency in professional associations to ignore 
the new technique and the new methods 
which the average older member was not 
acquainted with. | 

What was the proper sphere of an archi- 
tectural society? They would have gathered 
from what he had said that it was founded 
on the creative impulse, and it ought to 
aim at promoting that vocation. It should 
be strengthened by the fellowship impulse 
—it should always keep that in view. 
With regard to the possessive impulse, its 
members would always endeavour to get 
as much from the community as they pos- 
sibly could, but in his view all they were 
entitled to from the community was 
enough to maintain their service at the 
highest point of efficiency; but naturally 
in estimating what that was their bias 
would be to get as much as they could. 
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OF AN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE R.I.B.A. BY MR. SIDNEY WEBB. 


The fundamenial principles of a_profes- 
sional association must be to promote its 
art in all sorts of ways. It must stand 
up for the profession, and insist upon its 
having its proper place in the world. Then 
an architectural association, like any other 
professional body, was entitled to claim 
participation in the-government of the pro- 
fession as regarded conditions of entry, 
training, etc., but he did not think that 
any profession could be allowed wholly to. 
govern itself. It must work with the State 
in fixing the conditions of entry. A profes- 
sional association ought to take a large 
part in prescribing the conditions of entry 
and of training, but they could not give it 
complete power—first, because the leaders 
were not up to date, and also because they 
might prescribe a training which they 
thought was in their own interests, but 
which ran counter to the interests of some: 
other profession or to the interests of the 
community at large. A second function of 
a professional association was one which 
was not often exercised--and that was, it 
ought to claim the right and the duty of 
criticising everything that was done by t: 

Government or by any public department 
on the lines of its own profession. The 
professional association ought to regard 
it as its duty to inform the Government 
of the professional opinion upon every 
kind of act done by it on which the pro- 
fession had a distinct opinion. He would 
like to see it the duty of every professional 
association to keep a constant supervision 
over the acts of any Government depart- 
ment falling within the realm of the pro- 
fession, and to put that criticism publicly 
on record. He would even go further, and 
say that he thought the Government 
ought to have a_ professional advisory: 


council in each profession, to make 
reports which should be laid before 
Parliament. He would not, however, give 


such an advisory council any powerse 

He thought it was the duty of every 
professional association to supply a suffi- 
ciency of its service to the community as 
a whole. Practically all the professions 
began as a body service to the rich; they 
had developed out of that to become the 
servants of the community, but they had 
not yet managed to make their service 
available for the whole of the community. 
Take architecture. In the early days of 
that Institute architecture was thought of 
only as the luxury of the rich, and even 
down to the end of the nineteenth century 
it was possible to say that all buildings 
did not require an architect, but only those 
buildings which were expected to be beau- 
tiful. That seemed to him to be an alto- 
gether unworthy view of the profession. 
In his opinion, architects should say that 
they ought to be responsible for all build- 
ings, and in buildings he included town- 
planning. It ought to be the aim of the 
architectural profession to claim that the 
service which they could render should be 
supplied in sufficient quantity to be avail- 
able for all the building and all the town- 
planning of England. It was a reproach 
to the architectural profession whenever 
they saw a house badly built, and it was a 
reproach to the profession that any town 
in the country should be badly laid out. 

Mr. Vernon Crompton proposed a vote 


_of thanks to Mr. Sidney Webb, and Mr. 


Wigglesworth seconded; Mr. Maurice B. 
Adams, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Professor 
Lethaby, and the Chairman supporting. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. | 


[HE question of the cest of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication, 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allew the use of the celumns of the Journal for ** Wants,”’ &c., at a figure well within 


the reach ef everyene. 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulatien of a paper in buying space fer their announcements, and 
we are able te anneunce that “ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 


than that ef any ether Architectural Journal.” 
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Appeintments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions 3s. 


CONTRACTOR’S Engineer and Agent, over military 
age, active and fit, open for Re-engagement. Ex- 
perienced in all kinds of Buildings, Railway and 
Public works contracts. Good organiser. Full 
charge or otherwise. Excellent references, ete.— 
Write “N.O.,”’ c.o. Streets, 30, Cornhill, E.C.3. 


GENERAL Foreman seeks Re-engagement. War 
contracts, speedy construction. Age 44. Trade, 
Carpenter and Joiner. First-class references.— 


F. $., 52, Kingsley Road, Wimbledon, 8.W.19. 


GENERAL Foreman 
able, energetic. 


ferro-concrete. 
Clapham, S.W.4. 


seeks Re-engagement. Reli- 
First-class references. Well up in 
Age 45.—E. P., 35, Crescent Lane, 


GENERAL Fitter, Hot-Water, Gas, Steam, Electric 
Light, and all Bells. Experienced man open for 
engagement.—S. H. Nelson, 20, Stowe Road, Shep- 
herd’s Bush, W.12. 


MANAGER of Builders or Estate wanted by Prac- 


tical man. Disengaged shortly. Well up in all 
branches, new or jobbing. Office routine, super- 
vision generally—Address Clifford, 39, Payne 


Avenue, Hove, Sussex. 


PAINTING, Distempering, ete., wanted (Piecework), 


in London; or take charge.—Wright, 50, Clifton 
Street, E.C.2. 

PLUMBER and Hot-Water Fitter (Registered) 
wants Work, contract or otherwise. Town or 


country.—F. Charles, 116, St. 


Dunstan’s Road, 
Hammersmith, London, W.6. 


POSITION Required.Works Manager, Foreman, 
Inspector of Woodwork, or other capacity. Twenty- 
four years’ practical experience in manufacture of 
all kinds of joinery and woodwork.—W. M., 87, 
Truro Road, Wood Green. 


QUANTITY Surveyor, 


thoroughly experienced in 
all branches. 


Will take off quantities or measure 
up and adjust accounts. Used to Government 
schedule. Whole or part time.—‘ P.,’? Arreton, 
Park Avenue, Bromley, Kent. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerks 
of Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Fore- 
men and Clerks of Works can be obtained by apply- 
ing to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clap- 
nam Road, 8.W. Competent foremen and clerks -of 
works are invited to join this Association. 


Appointments Vacant. 


6d. per line. 


ARCHITECT to supervise the advertising depart- 
ment of a well-advertised building material. Must 
be well-educated and huve some literary ability.— 
Give age, salary, experience, and apply in first in- 
stance to Box 368, Jordan’s, i16, Chancery Lane, 
W.C.2. 65 
CLERKS.—Wanted, in Government Office, London, 
Clerks with experience in Builders’ or Surveyors’ 
Offices and knowledge of Building Materials. Good 
handwriting and accuracy in figures essential. Must 


be ineligible for military service.—Apply, stating 

age, salary required, and _ enclosing copy testi- 

monials, to Box No. 900, c.o. Streets, 8, Serle Street, 

W.C. 70 
Miseellaneeus. 


6d. per line. 


SALE.—Two show-cases, suitable for greenhouses, 
and signboard, containing altogether about 1,000 ft. 
matchboard, also two posts 12 ft. by 9 in., and 
60 feet glass. Lying Golders Green.—Offers 
Manager, ‘‘ Bee Journal”’ Office, 23, Bedford Street, 
W.C. 69 


BOOKS8.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 


W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
8CHEMES AND eee FOR ENGINEERING 
RK 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 
London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road), 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS, 

Special personal system of preparations by cor- 
respondence or private tuition, Bond and Batley 
(A. G. Bond, B.A., Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor 
Road, S.W. Tel. 7086 Victoria, 


Auction Sales. 


By Order of the Directors of Messrs. Meux’ 
Brewery, Ltd. | 
In consequence of the impending remoyal of 
Brewery to their new premises at Nine Blms a 
the War. 
THE FINEST AVAILABLE SITE IN OBNT] 
LONDON. 
MESSRS. MEUX’S BREWERY, | 
extending to nearly 
2; ACRES, ALL FREEHOLD, 
at the corner of 
OXFORD STREET & TOTTENHAM COURT Ro} 
AN ISLAND BLOCK J 
with the following frontages: 
TO OXFORDISTREET eee about 110 f/ 
», LOTTENHAM COURT ROAD ... ,.. ar | 
», GREAT RUSSELL STREET ...... » 530 , 
» DYOTT STRERDTEeeeteee. 9 ae 
» BAINBRIDGE STREET 1» 0 
The property includes ' 
NOS. 118 TO 132 (EVEN) NEW OXFORD §TRI? 
(occupied by Messrs. Maxsons, Ltd., and Mess| 
Horne Bros.), 
THE COURT PLAYHOUSE CINEMA THBEATR! 
And Two Lock-up Shops adjoining; the famous fi 
licensed premises, THE HORSE SHOE TAVERN 
A Number of Shop Properties, Residences, an, 
Hotel Premises, including } 
NO. 263, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 1 TO} 
(INCLUSIVE), GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 
Also the Fully-licensed Premises, THE 1 
BREWERS, and 15 to 21 (inclusive), Dyott Str 
and 1, 2, and 3, Bainbridge Street, together with 
Whole of the ; 
EXTENSIVE BREWERY PREMISES, | 
in the occupation of Messrs. Meux, extending fi 
Tottenham Court Road to Dyott Street. 
Artesian Well on the property. WW 
To be OFFERED for SALE by AUCTION, as) 
whole, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, February | 
1918, at 2 p.m. unless previously disposed of. ; 
The Vendors are prepared to accept 10 per cent. 
the purchase money as a deposit on signing * 
Contract, the balance being paid on | 
COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE TWEL 
MONTHS AFTER THE DECLARATION OF PEA(. 
when POSSESSION OF THE SITE (excepting eij| 
properties in Great Russell Street, the leases | 
which expire in 1927 and 1933) will be given, i 
interest on the deposit meanwhile accruing to | 
Purchaser. | 
Situated in the centre of London, the position’ 
admirably suitable for the erection of a Hotel, @ 
also a Theatre, Music Hall, or other place of ent 


tainment or an important Pile of Commer( 
Buildings. 
Solicitors: Messrs. HUNTER and HAYNES, 


9, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. | 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLE 


€ 


20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY and MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS OF WAR. 


SIMPLEX CONCRETE PILES, LTD. 


FOUNDATION CONTRACTORS. . 


If you are contemplating the erection of Buildings of any description such as 
Munition Factories, Wharves, Grain Silos, Engine and Boiler Sheds, etc., and requir 
PERMANENT FOUNDATIONS, send us particulars of your requirements and t 


of our many years’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. WE CAN SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY. | 
g SIMPLEX CONCRETE PILES at one operation — | 

MMENCING and COMPLETING WORK. rea 
SKILLED WORKMEN & UP-TO-DATE PLANT. Schemes & Estimates submitted free. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet : 


SIMPLEX CONCRETE PILES, LTD 


Our method of installing and drivin 
OBVIATES WEEKS OF DELAY IN CO 


Telegrams: 
““SIMPILESCO, LONDON.” 


. 104, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, $.W.4 


Scottish Office: 10, Cook Street, Glasgow. 


| 


| 


ake advantage 


Telephone BS | 
VICTORIA 541: — 


O- or 


P 


NGINEERS. 
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“We design and erect 


Munition Factories, Cooling Towers, 


Aircraft Sheds, Silos, Bins, etc., 


Coal Bunkers, Water Tanks, b , 


Reinforced Concrete Buildings G& Structures 
of all kinds. 


SECO EU SerOUREENQUIRIES: 


We submit design and estimate free of charge. 
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30, 000 Gallon Elevated Water Tank 


For Messrs, Watney,Combe & Reid, Stag Brewery, Pimlico, to the order or 
Messrs, United Water Softeners, Ltd. , Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
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FORTHCOMING — BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES FAIR. 


Next year’s British Industries Fair, for 
which application forms for exhibiting 
space are now being issued by the Board 
of Trade, will be considerably larger than 
those of previous years. ‘The last two fairs 
were held in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and the Imperial Institute, and, 
though wonderfully successful, the space 
which was then available was by no means 
sufficient to meet the demands of the exhi- 
bitors. In many cases, in fact, exhibitors’ 
applications for space had to be cut down 
by as much as 60 per cent., and the fact 
of the fair being in two buildings caused 
some inconvenience. The i018 Fair, 
which will as usual open on the last Mon- 
day in February (February 25) and remain 
open for a fortnight, is to be held in pre- 
mises which the Port of London Authority 
have been so good as to place at the dis- 
posal of the Board of Trade, and it is 
hoped that the available space will be 
sufficient to meet exhibitors’ requirements 
—at any rate, for this coming year—as the 
Fair will, owing to the war, again be re- 
stricted to the following trades: Earthen- 
ware and china trade, glass trade, fancy 
goods trade, paper, stationery, and print- 
ing trades, toy and games trade. 

The fact that the building for next year’s 
Fair contains about twice as much space as 
the Board was able to secure at the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum is only one of its 
advantages. In the first place, it is more 
conveniently situated for business men, 
being near the Tower Bridge and only a 
few minutes’ walk from Mark Lane Station 
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on the Metropolitan and District Railways, 
and, in the second, the building is excep- 
tionally well suited for the purpose of the 
Fair, being a large roof-lighted warehouse 
on one floor. Some idea of its size can be 
gained from the fact that its area would be 
sufficient to accommodate two full-sized 
Rugby football fields. 

As in past years, invitations to the Fair 
will be issued by the Board of Trade, and 
admission will be restricted to bona-fide 
buyers in the trades concerned. 

As the increased size of the Fair and the 
growing shortage of labour will make the 
work of preparation exceptionally difficult, 
it is hoped that firms who are anxious to 
exhibit will send in their applications for 
space to the Director, British Industries 
Fair, 10, Basinghall Street, London, 
E.C.2, at the earliest possible moment. 


COMPETITION FOR MEMORIAL 
PLAQUE. 


The Government is promoting a compe- 
tition for designs for a memorial plaque 


to be presented to the next-of-kin of mem- ° 


bers of the naval and military forces who 
have fallen in the war. Prizes to the 
amount of £500 will be awarded (in pro- 
portions to be decided later) for a limited 
number of the most successful models. All 
the competitors must be British-born 
subjects. 

The memorial is to take the form of a 
bronze plaque, with an area of as near as 
possible 18 sq. in. ; e.g., it may be a circle 
of 44 in. in diameter, or a square of 4% in., 
or a rectangle of 5 in. by 3 3-5 in. The 


plaque is to be produced by casting fre, 
a model, which should be finished yw) 
precision. All designs submitted must 
actual models in relief in wax or plaster 
the size indicated above. No competit 
may submit more than two models. dh 
design should comprehend a subject and 
brief inscription. 

It is suggested that some symbolic 
figure subject should be ‘chosen, but #j 


following inscription has been decid 
upon: “He Died for Freedom ay 


Honour,” and must form part of # 
design. 

Since the surname of the person cor 
memorated and the initials of his Chri 
tian names are to be engraved on t] 
plaque, the design should be arranged ; 
as to leave space for the name within ¢] 
dimensions mentioned above. In the ca! 
of a rectangular design, this space shou 
be left at the base ; if the design is circula 
a margin surrounding or partially su 
rounding it should be left free. T} 
design should be essential, simple an 
easily intelligible. 


Models must be delivered to 
Director, National Gallery, Trafalgz 
Square. W.C., not later  Gha 


December 31. Full particulars of th 
competition may be obtained on applic 
tion in writing to the Secretary, Wa 
Office, or to the Secretary, Admiralty, 


Memorial to William De Morgan. 
A tablet is to be placed in Chelsea O} 
Church as a memorial of Mr. Willian 
Frend De Morgan, the author and artist 
who lived in Chelsea for many years. 


We Specialise in 


TOWERS; 


BRIDGES AND SUBWAYS. 


Schemes and Estimates 


Free on Application. 


= 


REINFO! 


STORAGE 
AND FACTORY 
BUILDINGS, 
CONCRETE PILES 
& FOUNDATIONS, 
HARBOUR & RIVER WORK, 
WATER TANKS & COOLING 


FACTORY BUILDING UNDER ERECTION, 
COVERED. BRIDGE-WAY. 


Architect : 


HRISTIANI & NIELSEN 


P. M. FRAsrr, Esog., F.R.I.B.A. 


WITH 75-FT. SPAN 


EN CINEERPS  & CONTRACTORS | 


25, VICTORIA ,STREET, .WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Founded 1904. 
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buns) RIGAIS NOTES, 


Germany's Faith in Llectricity. 
|} Coincident with the imminent publication of the Coal Con- 
rvation Committee’s report by the Ministry of Reconstruction, 
teresting discussions in Germany, of which reports have reached 
is country, indicate that great reliance is to be placed on 
tensive development of electric power as a chief agent of rapid 
jeonstruction of industrial prosperity. An eminent consulting 
ygineer has favoured “Electrical Industries’’ with the follow- 
g pithy and emphatic comment on these designs of our princi- 
ienemy :— 
“Tt is true that Germany had before the war gained enormous 
onomic advantage by public encouragement of electrical 
Mience, but a far greater cause of her advancement has been 
‘uw gross neglect of our pwn opportunities. If the war has at 
ist opened our eyes to the terrible dangers of national ca’ 
mny, we may comfort ourselves with ihe following solid un- 
sailable facts: England is the most favourably situated country 
| the world for deriving public and private benefit from elec- 
ical progress. Our population is more conveniently distri- 
ated ; our fuel supply is far richer and more accessible. Eng- 
ind can, if she chooses, have a supply of electricity laid on prac- 
pally everywhere like water cheaper than can be done by 
ermany or any other big country on earth; and with this 
Jiceless blessing England can not only defy competition in a 
‘de range of manufacturing industries, but bring about a 
)ynderful revival of agriculture and abolish domestic drudgery. 
\hatever Germany can do we can do twice as well in thts field 
jonly our people will drop their pettifogging parochial notions 
electrical development and support the establishment of 
igle-minded administration from a broad national standpoint. 
doubt if any proposal of economic exclusion would strike Ger- 
any’s business chiefs with so much dismay as the news that 
citain had decided to cease dabbling in electricity and to make 
€ most of her unequalled natural advantages for its unre- 
ricted application to industry.” 
[We do not think that these claims are much, if at all, exag- 
ated. It is notorious that in the electrical industries almost 
ore than in any other branch of scientific enterprise, Britain 
d fallen into the traps set for them by wily Teuton traders, 
ho have taken full advantage of our absurd habit of wasting 
/r natural adv antages ; but never again! | 


A List of Electrical Accessories. 

We have received a copy of one of the excellently prepared lists 
‘the lamp and wiring supplies department of the British Thom- 
meow Co., Ltd. This list, which extends to over seventy 
‘ges, relates wholly to wiring installation accessories, cover- 
g the standard types of such material in general use, 2.e., 
ting appliances, such as lampholders, switches, wall ied 
Jiling roses, cut-outs, distribution boards, fuse boxes, wood 
Ocks, insulators, etc. This list is divided mMmto five sections, 
(ch dealing with a particular type of accessory. Each page is 
wided into halves, the outer half being given to the illustra- 
ms and the inner half containing the listing and description 
the wares. Owing to war-time fluctuations in this class of 
aterial, it has not been possible to include prices, but the 
T.H. Co. have adopted the excellent practice of issuing 
gular quotations each month. Among the many interesting 
nds of accessories shown, the following deserve special men- 
m: A new line of porcelain type Goliath Edison screw lamp- 
‘der, designed after careful study of the requirements of the 
Imiralty and other Government departments ; new designs of 
ass-cased Goliath holders ; several excellent types of standard 
yyonet and Edison screw-holders in both porcelain and brass- 
$e types; the “Quiklok” cover ceiling rose, approved and 
imdardised by the War Office (this has many points of advan- 
ge overs the ordinary ceiling rose, the chief being’ that it can 
) wired on the bench and secured in position on the ceiling by 
Quarter turn of the wrist); and a new pattern distribution fuse 
ard and a new range of insulators. Copies of this useful list 
ay be obtained on application to the company at Mazda 
use, 77, Upper Thames Street, E.C.4. 
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size or to Engineer’s own specification. 

Peg services of our staff of experts is at the disposal of all 

Architects, Builders, Contractors and others. Drawings 
and estimates will be gladly furnished free of charge for all 
prospective work. 


Richard Johnson, Clapham & Morris, Ltd. 
LONDON: Broad Street House, New Broad Street, E.C. 
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LEGAL. 


Dilapidations : Important Judgment. 
Ross v. McConnell. 


November 29.—Official Reteree’s Court: Before Mr. 

Muir Mackenzie. 

In giving judgment in this action the 
Official Referee said that the action was 
brought by Mrs. Fanny Sarah Ross, the 
owner of 8, Collingham Gardens, 
Kensington, against Mr. Arthur John 
McConnell, the late tenant, in respect of 
breach of covenants of a lease in respect 
of repairs and dilapidations. There was 
also a claim for the replacement of certain 
fixtures. The figures, according to the 
plaintiff’s schedules, worked out at £405 
12s. 6d. as the amount necessary to put 
the premises in repair and £103 6s. as the 
value of the fixtures. There was also a 
claim of £70 for rent. The premises were 
a large house which, at the time it was 
taken on lease by the defendant, was in a 
high state of decorative repair. In 1903, 
when defendant was arranging for the 
lease, there was a certain amount of re- 
pair and redecoration required. They 
were also decorated in a particular style, 
and defendant was desirous of modifying 
the scheme of decoration. On October 27, 
1903, in anticipation of the lease being 
carried out, an agreement was entered 
into by which it was provided that the 
tenant was to be allowed to make certain 
alterations and the lessor was to contribute 
towards the cost. The rental was to be 
£450 a year, and the first term expired in 
December, 1904. There was a proviso in 
the lease that the lessee should not be re- 
quired to redecorate except so far as to 
put them in the same decorative repair as 
they were in when the lease was granted. 
This proviso should not be considered as 
to relieve the lessee from any obligation 
to paint, paper, etc., in the years men- 
tioned specifically for the purpose, in the 
event of the years so specified being coin- 
cident with the determination of the 
demesne. In 1910 a fresh lease was taken 
to expire at the end of September, 1931, 
with the option of terminating at earlier 
periods upon notice. The repairing 
covenants. were the same as those pre- 
viously in force, and there was the pro- 
viso that the tenant should not be required 
to redecorate except to put the premises in 
the same condition as they were in 1903. 
The tenancy came to an end on June 24, 
1916, by a year’s notice. The plaintiff’s 
claim was that the premises were out of 
repair beyond the exception provided for. 
The figures of experts called for the 
plaintiff for these renairs amounted to 
£405 12s. 6d.; but the evidence for the 
defence put the amount at a much lower 
figure. The actual result of the evidence 
for the defence was that the figures 
worked out for making good the dilap‘da- 
tions at £62 os. 6d. and for fixtures at 
£90. The defendant, on entering into 
possession, did a large amount of work. 
About £1,000 was spent in repairs and 
decorative work, and about £900 was 
spent on other work. During the tenancy 
large sums were spent from time to time 
for upkeep and the fulfilment of the obli- 
gations of the lease. He could not doubt 
that Mr. McConnell amply fulfilled the 
obligations, but he did not do any exten- 
sive decorative work after 1911. On the 
plaintiff's side the surveyors and builders 
called had made out schedules which speci- 
fied the work which had to be done, but 
they did not specify the actual state of the 
premises. The evidence given on the 


plaintiff’s side was not clear as to the exact 
amount and the actual nature of the de- 
fects complained of. The defendant had 
paid £225 into Court, which was sufficient 
to meet the claim. His judgment was for 
the defendant, and that the £225 in Court 
be paid out to the plaintiff. The plaintiff 
would have the cost of the action up to the 
date of the payment into Court, and the 
defendant would have the costs after that 
date. 

Judgment was accordingly entered for 
the defendant, with costs as stated. 


THE AMENDMENT OF BYE-LAWS. 


With regard to the points on which the 
bye-laws usually in operation in (a) urban 
and (b) rural areas should be amended in 
order to permit of the adoption of 
new ideas in building construction, a 
Committee of the Conference of the 
National Housing and Town Council (see 
p 269) is considering in close detail the 
question of the amendment of Bye-laws. 
Vhis Committee has presented an interim 
report, and the members of the Conference 
have approved and adopted the following 
recommendations contained in this 
report :— 

(1) That where areas of land are being 
developed for the housing of the working 
classes the provision of the bye-laws with 
respect to new buildings shall be modified 
so that such buildings may be erected in 
the manner which may be decided by the 
Local Authority with the approval of the 
Local Government Board. 


(2) That Clause 20 of the Model Bye- 
Laws should be slightly amended to pro- 
vide that the slates mentioned should be a 


double course laid to break joint and em- | 


bedded top and bottom in cement. The 
surface of the ground mentioned to be 
‘ finished *’ surface. 


(3) That for Clause 21 of the Model 


Bye-Laws Clause 18 of the Rural Model 
Bye-Laws should be substituted on the 
ground that this permits a much greater 
discretion where stability is secured. 

On this point the members of the Con- 
ference have submitted the following 
resolution :— 

‘‘ That this Conference is of opinion that 
a Bye-Law should be drafted to allow the 
external walls of domestic buildings to be 
constructed of suitable materials other than 
bricks, masonry, or concrete, provided that 
the walls of such domestic buildings are of 
sufficient stability and the buildings suit- 
able in all respects for human habitation.” 

(4) With regard to the height of rooms 
the 8 ft. limit of the Model Bye-Laws is 
approved both for ground and upper 
flcors. The minimum height of windows 
should on the ground floors be not less than 
7 {t. to the uppermost portion. On the 
first floor the minimum height of window 
should be 6 ft. from the floor level. In 
the case of rooms wholly or partly in the 
roof, the area of the room should be mea- 
sured at a level of 5 ft. above the floor, 
and for at least two-thirds of such area the 
height should be 8 ft. (This will save the 
necessity of filling in a space below the 
5 ft. mentioned above if the plate level is 
less than 5 ft. above the floor.) 

Ventilation should be provided at the 
highest point of the ceiling to all rooms. It 
is further suggested that the rules as above 
with respect to rooms in the roof should 
apply also to mansard roofs. 


When the War is over 


the huge building operations 
that are already provided for, 
and the many others that wil] 
arise, will bring such a time of 
prosperity to the Architectural 
and Building World as has not 
been known for many years, 


The essential policy of eval 
careful business man is to) 
foresee his requirements for 
that time and to make pro- 
vision therefor. & | 


One of those requirements 
will assuredly be advertising } 
space, and very shortly after 
peace there will be great 
pressure on the advertisement 
pages of technical publications. 


Most firms will find it neces- 
sary to augment their business | 
announcements in order to 
emphasise that their factories 
have reverted to the pro- | 
duction of their pre-war 

specialities. q 


A certainty of the near future 
is a considerable rise in 
advertising rates. FF 


Every adjunct to publishing— 
composition, printing, paper, 
blocks, &c.—has increased in | 
cost enormously, and_ these 
increases will of necessity be 
reflected in advertising rates. 


Contracts are being made to- 
day at pre-war rates and 
manufacturers who place con- 
tracts now not only benefit 
largely immediately, but still 
more largely when the pres- 
sure comes, 


They will make certain, ‘? 
of getting their announce- 
ments published—a matter 
considerable importance, 
already there is a great scarci 
of paper, and supplies will 
be equal to requirements for 
a long time after the war ends. 


Every paper will be compelled 
strictly to limit its pages, a 
it may be impossible to provid 
space for new advertisers. 
These are matters well worth 
discussing immediately wit 
The Advertisement Manager, | 
The Architects’ and Builders 

Journal, 


27-29, ToTHILL Street, S.W. 
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OBITUARY. 


_ Brigadier-General Stokes-Roberts. 

_Brigadier-General KE. R. B. Stokes- 
_oberts, C.B., R.fi., who died on active 
bryice on November 22, was born in 1865 
ind educated at Clifton College. He 
assed into the Royal Engineers in 1884 
nd saw much service in India, having 
aken part in the Burmese Campaign in 
387 (medal with two clasps) and with 
ae Hazara Expedition in 1888. On the 
hitke: us of war he was C.R.E. at Mhow, 


india. He proceeded to Mesopotamia, 
vas promoted  brigadier-general and 


rector of works, and, after being twice 
yentioned in dispatches, received the C.B. 
jis year, together with the Russian Order 
St. Anne with Crossed Swords. He 
‘as an engineer officer of conspicuous 
bility. One of the pioneers of the rein- 
oreed or ferro-concrete method of  build- 
ng, he invented several improvements 
nd published a book on the subject in 
‘09. Brigadier-General Stokes Roberts 
harried in 1886 the niece of Sir Arthur 
Helps, Private Secretary to Queen Vic- 
bria. He leaves two married daughters 
‘nd ene son, a major in the W orcester- 
hire Regiment, but now commanding a 
vattalion of the Lancashire Fusiliers. 


| pay at. WY hette. 

) We regret to have to atmnounce the 
leath of Mr. J. P. White, of The Pyghtle 
Vorks, Bedford. Mr. White had been 
a failing health for several months, and 
ecame ‘Seriously ili during the last few 
‘ays before his death. He was sixty-two 
rears of age. Mr. John Parish W'i:te was 
orn at Takeley, in Essex, in 1855, and 
erved an apprenticeship with Mr. Edward 
-welvetrees, builder, of Biggleswade. Mr. 
Vhite first went into business on his own 
fecount as a builder at Dunmow, in 
‘issex, and was there for a few years. He 
vent to Bedford thirty-three years ago, and 
ook over the building wusiness of Mr. 
ohn Hull. Mr. White built a good deal 
f house property in the town, chiefly on 
he Beckett Estate, and he also built the 
Jonservative Club and the Provident Dis- 
hensary in St. Peter’s. The Pyghtle 
WVorks were founded by Mr. White and 
suilt in 1846, with the idea of specialising 
‘a the manufacture of wood chimney- 
wieces, for which Mr. White perceived 
here was a demand which could be fos- 
‘ered by artistic workmanship, and his pro- 
Juetions became very fashionable. This 
pusiness was just what was wanted in 
Sedford to encourage the young carvers in 
the Art School, and to give opportunities 
oF cunning workers in wood and stone. 
Mr. White was a most genial- tempered 
ind benevolent-minded man, and it was a 
sleasure to him to give an opportunity and 
a helping hand to a youth starting in life. 
ther developments followed in course of 


‘ime, and the Pyghtle Works became 
known far and wide, not only in_ this 


“ountry but on the Continent, and in the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, for 
he manufacture of garden furniture and 
ornaments. It was ‘a characteristic trait 
of Mr. White’s love of the country, both 
jn his native and in his adopted counties, 
[hat he should name his house and place 
#f business ‘The Pyghtle’’—a familiar 
word in Essex, and very well known in 
Jhe Midlands—and that he should also give 
© the various styles and patterns of “his 
productions the picturesque place-names 
ound in this locality. It was the finding 
fa garden seat, some hundred years old, 
n a Norfolk vicarage, which first gave 
Mr. White the idea of making garden fur- 


: 
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niture. That seat was called _ the 
‘* Peacock,’ and its instant and rapid sale 
led to the designing and making of other 
seats, chairs, tables, trellis work, summer 

houses, arbours, pergolas, gates, and many 
other forms of garden furniture, which 
will be found adorning the most famous 
and beautiful of our English homes. In 
time the making of stone and lead work 
was added, and Italy was drawn upon for 
Tuscan pottery, flower boxes, vases, well- 
heads, etc. A shop in New Sond Street 
was taken, and the business grew  con- 
tinually. Mr. White took an obvious de- 
light in it, and in the beautiful work which 
he so carefully and “understandingly 
directed. Naturally he came into contact 
with all sorts and conditions of men up 
and down the country, and obtained an in- 
timate knowledge of English gardens and 
estates and their owners. Another inte- 
resting branch of the business was the 
manufacture of panelling and the decora- 
tive woodwork of interiors. Some very 
important undertakings were carried out 
in this connection, notably at the Munici- 
pal Buildings of Stockport, Hull, and Car- 
diff. 

The firm of Messrs. 
Sons, Limited, was formed in rgt1, and 
included Mr. White’s two sons, Messrs. 
James and John White, and Mr. Edmund 
Walker, J.P., whose daughter married Mr. 
James S. White in June, 1905. The de- 
ceased is survived by his wife, two sons, 
and three daughters. Mr. White was for 
a few years a member of the Bedford Town 
Council, the County Council, and the Har- 
per Trust. He was elected to the Town 
Council at the head of the poll for the 
East Ward at a memorable election on 
November 1, 1904, and was re-elected in 
1907. He was always approachable and 
sociable, and nothing delighted him more 
than to gather small parties of his in- 
numerable friends on his bowling green at 
The Pyghtle, of which all who ever visited 
it will ‘have fragrant memories. Mr. White 
resigned most of his public appointments, 
for business reasons, towards the end of 
1908. He was, however, a member of the 
War Pensions Committee, a Commissioner 
for Income Tax, and a member of the 
Advisory Committee for selecting Borough 
Magistrates. An editorial note on Mr. 
White’s services to architectural amenity 
appears on p. 264. 


J. P. White and 


THEE LATE MRiaJ7 PP: WHITE, @F- THE 
PYGHTLE WORKS. 
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RURAL HOUSING. 


The following is the text of a letter 
signed by Sir Cer Dyke Acland (presi- 
dent), Mr. D. Wilmot Buxton (chairman), 
and Mr. A. Churton (secretary), and 
addressed by the Rural Housing Associa- 
tion, Parliament Mansions, Westminster, 
S.W.1 , to Mr. Hayes Fishér, M.P., Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board: 

We would earnestly ask your considera- 
tion of the following resolution which has 
been passed by the Executive Committee 
of the Rural Housing Association: 

‘That in view of the acknowledged fact 
that there is urgent need for a largely in- 
creased number of cottages, and that the 
efforts of all those agencies which have 
hitherto built cottages will be required if 
the need is to be supplied, the Executive 
Committee of the Rural Housing Associa- 
tion are of opinion that any financial faci- 
lities granted by the Government to local 
authorities and public utility societies 
should, in rural areas, be extended, under 
proper safeguards, to individuals who are 


able and willing to build cottages. 
_ “The safeguards to include the follow- 
ing : 


“(r) That im areas where no modern 
building bye-laws are in force, full inves- 
tigation should be made by the central 
authority into the bona fides of the person 
proposing to build, also into the suita- 
bility of the site, and of the plans, specifi- 
cations, and materials. 

“(2) That the tenancy of these cottages 
should be restricted to persons of the 
labouring class 

“ (3) That the rents should be equitably 
regulated by the central authority. 

“The Committee further desire to 
express their opinion that in purely rural 
districts, as a rule, not less than a quarter 
of an acre of land should be provided for 

each cottage.’ 

The offer made by the Government to 
local authorities of substantial financial 
assistance for a limited period, for cottage 
building after the war, should bear good 
fruit in stimulating the activity of these 
bodies. If, however, the need is to be 
fully met, the co-operation of private 
enterprise is essential, as is recognised in 
the Board’s circular of July 20 to local 
authorities, and the special conditions 
arising out of the war have, generally 
speaking, made it as impossible for pri- 
vate. enterprise as for nublic bodies to 
build cottages unaided. We would there- 
fore ask that the same financial assistance 
should be granted to it as to local authori- 
tres; and this, not only to public utility 
societies, but, under proper safeguards, to 
that individual effort which has been the 
most powerful factor in supplying cottages 
in the past. 

We would submit that urban and rural 
housing problems are widely different and 
call for different treatment. Further, the 
conditions of rural areas vary so greatly 
that their housing needs can only be satis- 
factorily met by allowing an elasticity of 
system which will include all responsible 
cottage building agencies. 

During the fifteen years of its existence, 
the Rural Housing Association has done 
its utmost to promote cottage building 
both by rural district councils and by pri- 
vate enterprise. Now, in view of the ex- 
treme urgency of the situation, we would 
strongly urge upon the Government that 
they ; should extend their proffered help— 
for a limited period and under proper 
safeguards—to individual as well as to 
corporate effort. 
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“THE question of the cost of Advertising is geverned entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices fer small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allew the use ef the celumns of the Jouraal for Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


the reach ef everyene. 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulatien of a paper in buying space fer their announcements, and 


we are able te anneunce that " The Weekly Nett Sale ef The Architects’ and Builders’ Jeurnal is larger 
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than that ef any ether Architectural Journal.” 


Appeintments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions 3s. 


BUILDER’S and Contractor’s Manager desires Re- 
engagement; first-class all-round man; age 44; war 
work only.—K., 20, Melody Road, Wandsworth, 
S.W. 


EMPLOYMENT with Government Contractors de- 
sired by former Manager (builder’s and decorator’s) ; 
60s.; experience, London, Continent, and aireraft.— 
Temporary address, E. Bramdean, Westbourne Park 
Road, Bournemouth. 


GENERAL Foreman, or as Clerk of Works, seeks re- 
engagement; speedy war construction; good mana- 
ger; carpenter and joiner by trade; age 44 years; 
first-class references from architects and builders; 
town or country.—F. S., 52, Kingsley Road, Wimble- 
don, 8.W.19. 


GENERAL Foreman seeks re-engagement; joiner by 
trade; draughtsman and quantities; energetic, good 
timekeeper; capable in all trades; town or country ; 
good references——Address A. P. D., 42, Ingrave 
Street, Battersea, S.W. 


GENERAL Foreman disengaged; good all-round 
W.D. and H.M.O.W.; expert in ferro-concrete work, 
any system; carpenter, and badged man.—Address 
G. F., 102, Percy Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W.12. 


PAINTING, Distempering, etc., wanted (Piecework), 
in London; or take charge—Wright, 50, Clifton 
Street, E.C.2. 


PLASTERER Wants work; used to City and West 
End jobbing; builder’s current rate only.—Hastings, 
18, Ballence Road, Homerton, E.9. 


PLUMBER (44) wants Job; new or good Jobbing. 
—Plumber, 25F, Peabody Buildings, Orchard 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 


QUANTITY Surveyor, 


thoroughly experienced in 
all branches. 


Will take off quantities or measure 
up and adjust accounts. Used to Government 
schedule. Whole or part time.—‘‘ P.,” Arreton, 
Park Avenue, Bromley, Kent. 


SITUATION wanted as  Gilder-Decorator; thirty 
years’ experience; modern or antique gilding, furni- 
ture painting, carton-pierre work, airagraph paint- 
ing, ete.—Full particulars, 8S. Hughes, 29, Gowlett 
Road, Peckham, S.E.15. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerks 
of Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Fore- 
men and Clerks of Works can be obtained by apply- 
ing to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clap- 
nam Road, 8.W. Competent foremen and clerks of 
works are invited to join this Association. 


‘Ghe Housing 


EDITED BY 


Problem 


is the absorbing topic of the moment. 
All interested in this most important 
question should order immediately 


‘CONCRETE COTTAGES 


SMALL GARAGES & FARM BUILDINGS 
ALBERT E. LAKEMAN, M:s.a; 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


WANTED immediately, competent Architect’s Assis- 
tant, exempt from military service; must have good 
technical and practical knowledge of factory and 
reinforced concrete work; no person already on 
Government work will be engaged.—Apply, stating 
salary required, together with references, to your 
nearest Employment Exchange, mentioning No. 
A.4230. 80 


Miscellaneeus. 
Gd. per line. 


NUMBER of mahogany room doors, pair of maho- 
gany folding doors, pair of mahogany French win- 
dows with shutters, Room doors have ivory fittings. 
Also quantity of oak panelling—Apply, Dearman, 
51, New Bailey Street, Salford. 79 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING 
SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 
WORK 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 

London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLYTES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road), 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 


Special personal system of preparations by cor- 
respondence or private tuition, Bond and Batley 
(A. G. Bond, B.A., Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor 
Road, S.W. Tel. 


7036 Victoria. 


“French-English Glossary of Architectural 
and Building Trade Terms.” 


T seems to be evident that the French language will be 
almost an essential under the new conditions of trade which 
are so rapidly opening before contractors and manufacturers. 


No ordinary knowledge of French, however, includes | 
technical and trade terms, and such terms are not to be found 
in the ordinary dictionary. 


The book contains a useful collection of words and phrases 
most commonly in use in the building and kindred 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


By Order of the Directors of 

Messrs. Meux’s Brewery, Ltd. 
In consequence of the impending removal of | 
Brewery to their new premises at Nine Elms ¢ 
the War. - 


THE FINEST AVAILABLE SITE _ 
IN CENTRAL LONDON. 


MESSRS. MEUX’S BREWERY, — 
extending to nearly 

2; ACRES, ALL FREEHOLD, 

at the corner of d 

OXFORD STREET AND TOTTENHAM COUR! 

ROAD, F 


an 

ISLAND BLOCK, a 

with the following frontages: a 

To OXFORD STREET ... fee .. about 110 fi 
» TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD ... ,, 


» GREAT RUSSELL STREET ... ,, 
a7) DY OR DAS bo Lae fe Pi) 
» BAINBRIDGE STREET ... ” 


The property includes _ 
NOS. 118 TO 182 (EVEN); NEW OXFORD STRE 
(occupied by Messrs. Maxsons, Ltd., and Messi 
Horne Bros.), 3 
THE COURT PLAYHOUSE CINEMA THEATER 
And Two Lock-up Shops adjoining, the famous fu 
licensed premises, 
THE HORSE SHOE TAVERN, 
A Number of Shop Properties, Residences, and He 
Premises, including 
NO. 263, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, — 
1 TO 28 (INCLUSIVE), GREAT RUSSELL STRE 
Also. the Fully-licensed Premises, THE } 
BREWERS, and_15 to 21 (inclusive) Dyott Stre 
and 1, 2, and 3, Bainbridge Street, together with f 
Whole of the : 
EXTENSIVE BREWERY PREMISES, — 
in the occupation of Messrs. Meux, extending fr 
Tottenham Court Road to Dyott Street. 
Artesian Well on the property. 
To be OFFERED for SALE by AUCTION, 
by Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK, & RUTLEY 
as a whole, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, on Tue 
day, the 26th day of February, 1918, at 2 p.m. 
unless previously disposed of. 3 
The Vendors are prepared to accept 10 per cent. 
the purchase money as a deposit on signing | 
Contract, the balance being paid on a 
COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE TWEED 
MONTHS AFTER THE DECLARATION OF PEA 
WHEN POSSESSION OF THE SITE 
(excepting eight properties in Great Russell Stre 
the leases of which expire in 1927 and 1933) will 
given, the interest on the deposit meanwhile accrull 
to the Purchaser. 
SITUATED IN THE CENTRE OF LONDON, 
the position is admirably suitable for the erect 
of an HOTEL and also a THEATRE, MUSIC HAL 
or other place of entertainment, or an - 4 
IMPORTANT PILE OF COMMERCIAL BUILDING 
Solicitors: Messrs. HUNTER and HAYNES 
9, New-square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. rf. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK, & RUTL' 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


The Book is profusely illustrated with Plans and Views. 


Price 5/- net. By Post, 5/5 
Now at Press, First Edition ready shortly. 
Orders will be executed in priority of receipt, 


THE TRADE DEPARTMENT, 


CONCRETE PUBLICATIONS, LTD., 
4, Catherine St, Aldwych, W.C.2. 


industries—just those very terms which are most difficult to” 
find when they are wanted. Such a book is practically an 
essential to every manfacturer and contractor, ' 


Price 1/- Postage 1d. inland. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS LIMITED 
27-29, TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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Mc NEILL’S 
ee FELTS 


Inodorous and Bituminous. 


LION ROOFING. 


Damp Course. Pipe Coverings. 
Asbestos Cement Sheets. 


STOCKTON-ON-TZES. 
KIRKINTILLOCH, N.S, 


Adopted by the Admiralty, 
the War Office, Ministry of 
Munitions, Office of Works, 
Railway Companies, etc.,etc. 


“The Health of Munition Workers’ 


is of paramount importance,”’ 
The : 
Works’ Lavatory 


Specially designed to meet the requirements of 
the “Health of Munition Workers Committee.” 


It is made of best white glazed fireclay in one solid piece, 
5 feet long, with three polished brass “on and off” action 
spray swivel taps on each-side, and is constructed* forthe 


use of six persons... A constant stream of running water is’ 
ensured, swilling away all dirt and preventing. stagnation. * 


If possible visit our extensive showrooms; we hold large stocks - 
of Baths, Lavatories, W.C. s, Sinks, &c., for all requirements 
in Munition Factories, Municipal and School Buildings, &c, 


Write now for our Catalogue L 61 


PARKER, WINDER & ACHURCH 0, BIRMINGHAM. 


‘THE BRITISH 
PERFECTED 
SLAGWOOL 


2 SLAG 


Prices and full particulars from ‘ Offices: 4, Saath Piscal 
_ We FIL 0. TD. Finsbury Pavement, 
Works: BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C.2 i Lonaon, E.C.2, — : 


TELEPHONE: LONDON WALL 4388. 


WEATHERPROOF, 


THE FERRO-STONE GLAZING CO. Ltd, 
20, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1.— 7 


* Forward ~’ 


FOR neue 
COLD STORAGE ~ 
INSULATION. 


TELEGRAMS: “EYEBALL, LONDON.” 


FIREPROOF,  WATERTIG 7 
Monae ins NO PAN eo 


is the absorbing topic of the moment 
- All interested in this most importan 
- question should order imimediately — 


CONCRETE 
COTTAGE; 


SMALL GARAGES & FARM BUILDIN 
: _ EDITED BY 


ALBERT E. LAKEMAN, Ms, 


ey 


’ The Book contains over 200. pages and is refuel itu at 


) with Plans and Views. 
Price Bs. Net. By Post. 5s 7. 


Orders will be executed i in Dn peey of receipt. “* 


“The Trade Depart Concket ata ns, L 
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SubpDeroi 
ROOFING 


FOR 
DURABILITY—EFFICIENCY—ECONOMY 


HE remarkable permanence of can’t crack, oxidise, or disintegrate, you 
RUBEROID is always a source of _ realise why RUBEROID, after 23 years 
satisfaction and saving to building use, is more extensively specified than any 

owners. As the years slip by it provesits other form of flexible roofing, and is <o 
efficiency by ensuring a perfectly dryand successful on flat. roofs. Now being 
rot-proof roof, It costs less to begin with extensively used on munition factories, 
than slate, zinc, lead, or asphalt, and as it hospitals, camps, etc. 


OUR’ FREE Write for our Illustrated Handbook on Ruberoid Roof- 
HANDBOOK ing. It tells how to obtain better roofs at less cost. 


THE RUBEROID CO., LTD. 9, Waterloo House, 
Knightrider Street, E.C. 


JointlessFloor. IN REQUISITES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


“And Wall-Covering Material 
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EXPERIENCE. 


XPERIENCE can never 
be bought ready-made— 
it is the product alone of 
long endeavour and constant 
desire-.to do better. In 
its application Experience 


means satisfaction in the SHELL & MUNITION 
crete of quickest possible time at the FACTORIES from Stock 
British Standarc pees spossible spricen core Materials. 


sistent with a high degree 


of quality in design, work- We are willing to prepare 


Sections in 


Joists, Channels, manship and material. On designs to your requirements 

Angles, Tees, these grounds our ex- and submit them free ot 

Flats, etc. perience should _ interest charge. Our Section Book 
you. free on application. 


ARCHIBALD D. DAWNAY & SONS, Lt 


Steelworks Road, Battersea, S.W. And at East Moors, Cardiff. 


Telephone : Battersea 1094 (3 lines). Cardiff 2557. _ Te'egrams : Dawnay, Battsquare, London. Dawnay, Cardiff. 
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PATENT VULCANITE Roorine 


For Flat Roofs. 


Complies with the 1894 London Building Act. 


Roof Gardens 
Roof Tanks 


Belfast City Hull, P.V. Brand of Damp- 
Course used throughout. 


Applied to 
Roofs of Wood 
or Concrete 


Construction. 


National Provincial Bank of England, 
Electra House, E.C. Baker Street, W. 


“ RELIANCE ” 
LEAD & BITUMEN DAMPCOURSE 


Being a continuous Dampcourse of SHEET LEAD hermetically sealed in 
PURE BITUMEN, of high melting point, thus protecting the lead from 
perforation by the action of Lime acids in the mortar, or other chemical 
action, the whole carried between two layers of Vulcanite Sheet Asphalte. 
THE COMBINATION OF LEAD AND BITUMEN IS IDEAL. 


Write for Booklet of WATERPROOFING SPECIALITIES. 


VULCANITE, LTD. 


London - - - 118, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Belfast - - - LAGANVALE. 
Manchester : - WESTINGHOUSE RD., TRAFFORD PARK. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne - 11, MANOR STREET. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE 
FENCE POSTS 


_ Reinforced Concrete Fence Posts, of which we are large manufacturers, are economical, practically 
everlasting, require no upkeep, and in addition are fire and rot proof and free from attacks of insects. 


The posts are made of granite concrete reinforced with steel rods and stirrups to withstand the 
strains they are liable to. 


Syringe STONE COMPANY, LID. 


(T. J. MCDOWELL, Managing Director), 
THANET HOUSE, 231, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


AND 
WINCHESTER HOUSE, VICTORIA SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. 


Telegrams : Telephones: ’ 
“Empirstone, Estrand, London.” London—Gerrard 8152. 
“Empirstone, Birmingham,” Birmingham—Central 7184. 


Vili 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRAGHS#O@RE 


Unless expressly stated to the contrary, all deposits required for bills of quantities, etc., are returned on receipt of bona-fide tenders. 
The words ‘‘ Fair Wages Clause’’ inserted in certain paragraphs signify that persons tendering must conform to a fair wages clause 
in the Contract, which requires them to pay the rates of wages current in the district. 


BUILDING. 


December 27.—T EM PORARY 
BUILDING.  Boston.— Erection of a 
corrugated iron and boarded building in 
Pen Street, Boston, for the Watch Com- 
mittee. Plan and _ specification may be 
seen on application to S. Marjason, 
Borough Surveyor’s Office. Tenders ¢o be 
delivered to R. W. Staniland, Town Clerk, 
Boston. 


December 28.—GRIT CHAMBER, 
etc. Downham Market  (Norfolk).— 
Construction of a grit chamber, 


etc., at the existing pumping station, for 
the U.D.C. Plan may be seen at the Coun- 
cil Offices, Downham Market, and bill of 
quantities and form of tender obtained 
from the Engineers, Elliott and Brown, 
Burton Buildings, Parliament Street, Not- 


WIM. OLIVER & SONS LTD. 


Thoroughly Seasoned Wainscot, 


Mahogany, Walnut. Teak, and other 
Hardwoods, in all Thicknesses: 


Largest stock of Seasoned Austrian Wainscot 
and specially selected Seasoned Quartered 
English Oak for joinery purposes. 


Office: 120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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tingham. Tenders to be sent to A. H. 
ioctor, Acting Clerk, Council Offices, 
Downham Market. 

December 28.—DWELLINGS. Dub- 


lin.—Erection of dwellings and execution 
of other work on the McCaffrey estate, 
Mount Brown, Dublin, for the Housins 
Committee of the Corporation, in accord- 


ance with plans, specifications, and con- 
ditions of contract prepared by T. j. 
Byrne, A.R.I.B.A., which may be in- 
spected at his office, 1, James’s Street, 
Dublin. Copies of bills of quantities and 


forms of tender may be obtained at the 
office of the City Treasurer, Municipal 
Buildings, Cork Hill, Dublin, on deposit 
of £2. Tenders to be sent to the Chairman 
of the Housing Committee, City Hall, 
Dublin. Sureties required. 


Strong, Cheap FIELD GATES 


ata - SPP RS SSS 
a Zs » 


—— 


8ft., 16/6; It.,17/6; 10ft., 18/6 


Creosoting, 1/3 Planed for painting, 2/- extra. 
Hanging Irons, 8/6. «ll £1 Orders Carriace Paid. 
F. W BARKER & CO.. LTD., 

46, Lees Hill Street, NOTTINGHAM. 


Special Advantages. 


1. A much wider opening of the door 
than that hitherto possible, the Double 
Action ‘*Crown’’ Pattern opening to and 
closing fr m the angle of 135°, i.e., 45° 
beyond the right angles, and the Single 
Action ** London’’ Pattern opening to and 
closing from the angle of 180°, i.e., the 
half circle. 


2. Larger internal spring (A) affording 
greater elasticity and durability. 


3. Convenient arrangement for regu- 
iating the closing power of the spring. 


4. A more compact box, regular in 
form and free from projections, suitable 
for wood or stone or shallow floors or 
narrow sills. 


Chosen for the New Government Buildings, Westminster ; the Cunard Building, 
The New Sessions House, London 


Public 


and many _ other 


Showing the opening capacity of the 
“Victor” Double Action Spring Hinges, 


Buildings and important 


—S—SS=—=— 


; Royal Britannia Naval College Extensions, etc., etc., 
Business 


EACA 


Publisher’s Notices. 


Offices: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL, COUNTING F 
AND PUBLISHING—27-29, Tothill St., Westmin 


Telegraphic Address: ‘ Buildable, Vic., Lon 


Telephone: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL, © 
HOUSE, AND PUBLISHING—6936 Victoria ( 


Date of Publication.—THE ARCHITECTS’ AND B 
JOURNAL is published every Wednesday, 


The Subscription Rates per annum are as fo 
£ 


Subscribers can have their volumes bound compl) 
with Index, in cloth cases, at a costof / 
each, Carriage extra. A cheaper binding ¢ 
supplied at 8s. Carriage extra. A useful Bin 
has been especially prepared, allowing the cop 

to open flat for reading, price 4s., post 


Advertisements for the current week, alterati 
serial Advertisements, etc., must reach ¢ 
not later than first post on Saturday. 


Rates for serial Advertisements, 


j Special posit? 
etc., sent upon application. 7% 


27-29 


TOTHILL STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


USE 


AYWARD’S ri 
BUILDING 


SPECIALITIES. 


HAYWARDS, LTD, 
Union St., Borough, London, S.E, 2 


THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS AND OTHER PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


5. A perfect and automatic compen 
sating action. which minimises slackness. 


{rom wear. 
| 


6, A means for regulating the closing 
speed by turning the screw (S) without 
removing the cover plate. 


7. The door is firmly held at the closed 
position, and yields pleasantly in opening 


8. A safety valve is provided to preven 
injury by undue violent use. 


9g. The power of the spring counter 
acting the weight of the door prevents 
undue wear of the pivot and collar, and 
also prevents the door from rubbing i 
the hol'ow of the frame. 


10.. No outer box for fixing into stoné 
etc., is necessary: 


Liverpool ; 


Premises of 1917. 


Robert Adams’ Fittings for Schools include :—Special Patterns of Panic 
Bolts, Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and wearing, Sash Balances, Sashes 
and Frames for Ventilating Purposes, and all kinds of Door and Window Fittings. 


ROBERT ADAMS, Barentes and Manufacturer 


3. & 5, EMERALD STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, LONDON, W.C.1 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE 


A New Wall 


A new system of reinforced concrete walls has recent] 


features of which are as follows :-— 
(1) The displacement of the reinforcing 
rods is impossible. 


(2) The utmost efficiency is derived from 
the steel in tension and the concrete 
in compression. 


=a 


y been patented by us, the chief 


(3) The wall is rendered both sides. 


(4) The wall is weatherproof and water- 
proof (see smaller illustration). 


(5) No centering is necessary. 


(6) The saving of space is considerable. 


Full particulars of this system, which is 
of the greatest interest 1o all Architects, 
will be sent on 


Builders,  etc., 
tion to 


applica- 


D. G. SOMERVILLE & CO., LTD. 


120-122 Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. 


Westminster, London, 


Total Funds Exceed 


£17,000,000 


WAYGOOD-OTIS 
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Claims 


ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
LIMITED. . 


_ PHOENIX HOUSE 


KING WILLIAM ST? ; 
LONDON,EC {I 
f ff 


Chairman: Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.I. 


FIRE - LIFE - ACCIDENT - MARINE 


Loss of Profits following Fire, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Fidelity Guarantee, Burglary, Trustee and Executor, Etc. 


ANNUITIES GRANTED ON FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


General Manager - - - SIR GERALD H. RYAN. 


ALL SIZES. 


Catalogues and Estimates Free. 


WAYGOOD-OTIS, Lt. 


FALMOUTH ROAD, S.E.1 


£98,000,000 
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THE 


EXPANDED METAL 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
York Mansion, York Street, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


Telephone: Victoria 8809 (2 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ Distend, Vic. London.” 


Works: STRANTON WORKS, WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


Telephone: 94, West Hartlepool (2 lines). Telegrams: “ Expansion, West Hartlepool.” 


DEH CLALTULES: 
EXPANDED STEEL SHEET REINFORCEMENT FOR CONCRETE. Diamond Mesh Expanded Steel 


of the 3 in. mesh weights is most commonly used for reinforcing concrete, and the 14 in. 
and 6 in. meshes may als» be used in some cases; the lighter weights of the # in. and 
12 in. meshes are frequently used in concrete for encasing steelwork. It is manufactured 
from mild steel and is supplied in flat sheets of any size within the maximum of 16 ft. by 
8 ft. Its sectional area per foot run of width shortway of mesh and its weight per yard 
super vary respectively from 1°125 square inches and 34% lbs. downwards. 


“EXMET” REINFORCEMENT FOR BRIGKWORK is specially suitable for reinforcing brickwork, 


| 
| 
concrete slab constructions, slab partitions, asphalt, ete. It is manufactured from 24, 22 
and 20 gauge mild steel, in 24 in., 7 in. and 12 in. widths, and is supplied in standard 
coils containing 270 or 75 feet lineal, dipped once in Asphaltum paint. 


EXPANDED METAL LATHINGS FOR PLASTER form an ideal 


key for plaster in ceilings, steelwork encasing, solid and 
hollow partitions, exterior walls, and other plaster work. 
“B.B.” Expanded Metal Lathing is specially recom- 
mended; it is manufactured from 26, 24 and 22 gauge 
mild steel, and is supplied in standard size sheets g ft. by 
2 ft., dipped once in Asphzitum paint. 


EXPANDED METAL SHEETS—STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, ETC. 


Practically any of the meshes may be used for open- 
work partitions, shop divisions, fencing, etc.; guards for 
machinery, windows, trees, etc.; lockers for clothes, tools, 
etc.; baskets for wastepaper, letters, etc.; and similar articles. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS AND PRICE LISTs. 


and Manufacturers of EXPANDED METAL. 


Patentees 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 
LIKE PAINT. 
& 
ANY PAINTER CAN 
USE IT. 


COATOSOL 


A Chemical Waterproofing Solution of trans- 
parent nature for Stonework, Terra-Cotta, 


Brickwork, Asbestos, etc., etc, 
Woodwork treated with Coatosol is Fire- 
proofed as well as Waterproofed. 

One coat better than two of other make. 


Coato-Gloss (done with a brush), a useful substitute for Glazed Bricks or Tiles. 
“Coato Masque,” a special paint for roof coverings of temporary or permanent buildings. 


ENTIRELY BRITISH. 


Full particulars and price lists on application. 
THE COATOSTONE DECORATION CO., 
9a, Little James St., Gray’s Inn, London, W.C.1 
THE STONE PRESERVATION CO.. Ltd. 


Telegrams: COATOSTONE, 
PHONE, LONDON. 


) CENTRAL 2366. 


Telephones: 7 HOLBORN 43. 


Proprietors: 


WATE RPROOF. 


SPLENDID MASONRY EFFECT 
WHEN LINED OUT IN BLOCKS. 


Applied direct on Concrete, Brick, Tile, Asbestos, Wood, etc., Saves Plastering and Labour. 
as an artistic, inexpensive and weather-proof Coating for COTTAGES and all other Types of Buildings. 
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PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
FRENCH STUC. 
& 
Made to Match ALL STONES. 
ALSO IN COLOURS. 


wi weweseses& es ww ws ws wa * 
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Unequalled 


COATO-ROUGH-CAST 


Applied with a brush direct on Concrete, Brick, 
Tile, etc., etc. No cement rendering required. 
Great Saving in time and Labour. 
Unsurpassed as an artistic and weather resisting ex- 
ternal coating for COTTAGES and other buildings. 
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MADE IN ENGLAND. 


Enquiries invited, 


Depot: 
10:12. NORTH MEWS, W.C.1 


Factory: 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX. 


“White Rose” Boiler. 


SERIES “C 3.” 
AN IMPROVED DESIGN OF 
CAST-IRON SECTIONAL BOILER. 


As supplied to Government Hospitals - | 
and Army Kequirements. . 


a 


AXIMUM > eatin Power. 
INIMUM Fuel Consumption. 


| HARTLEY 8 SUGDEN, Ltd., | 


HALIFAX. 


London Office and Showrooms: 61, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W. 


CALLENDER’S 


NATURAL ASPHALTE 


READY ROOFING 


=| IN 


BRITISH J ROLLS 
AND i READY 
BEST. FOR 
IMMEDIATE 


USE. 


MADE 
IN 


LONDON. 


EASILY LAID 


NO SPECIAL 
SKILL 
REQUIRED. 


SEND FOR 


BOOKLET 


AND SAMPLE TO- 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER & (C0O., 


(DEPT. FOUR.) LTD. 
25, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
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Reinforced Concrete 
for Factories. 


Extra Strength of Structure 


combined with 


Great Saving of Steel and Cost. 


SYSTEM! 


Indented Bars used in connection with this system become 
firmly embedded in the concrete and give extra strength, 
economising in the use of steel. 


The illustration above is of a factory erected some time 
ago at Shortwood, near Bristol, and is a further proof of 
the extensive use of our system. 


As Specialists of Reinforced Concrete we are at all times glad to co-operate with 
Architects and Engineers for any constructional work they may have in hand. We 
are not contractors and do not charge royalties. We emp!oy a large staff of experienced 
engineers and can give prompt and expert attention to all enquiries. 


Send for our handbook “Warehouses and Factories.” 


INDENTED BAR & CONCRETE ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 
QUEEN ANNE’S CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1. 


xill 
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STEEL REFLECTORS 
FOR 


| FACTORY ees ING. | 


A 


RUS TPROOF 
STRONG. 
EFFICIENT & 


ERAL TYPES 
EACH DESIGNED 
FOR ITS 
SPECIAL PURPOSE. 


CATALOGUES ON REQUEST. 


SIMPLEX. 
CONDUITS. 
Kags b 


GARRISON LANE + BIRMINGHAM, 
SHOW ROOMS, 

W317 CHARING CROSS RE LONDON, 
* MANCHESTER + CLASGOW > 
BRISTOL* NEWCASTLE - LEEIOS 
LIVERPOOL SWANSEA -CARIDIFF, 


a WW 


AVE 
COAL 


UEL is a prime necessity of 
industry and commerce, and 
the scientific utilization of our 
coal supplies—which are being 
drained at an alarming rate in proportion 
to those of our rivals—is a subject which 
calls for serious consideration by all 
concerned in the management of an 
industrial or a commercial undertaking 
or of a home. 


To burn crude coal is unscientific and _ 
criminally wasteful: to burn gas —its 
purified essence — ensures all-round 
economy and is as beneficial to the in- 
dividual as to the nation. 


Coal is in various ways essential to our 
industrial supremacy: it is the mainstay 
of our manufactures, and as. an export 
assists more than any other commodity Wi 
in keeping up the rate of exchange. 


For posterity’s sake, then, as well as 
for our own our motto should be “ Save’ 
(Coals 

For further Information or 
Specific Advice please apply to 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION =i 
47, Victoria Street, Westminster, SW 1. } | 
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W. E. Witiink, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., AND P. C. Tuicknesse, F,R.I.B.A., 
ARCHITECTS, 
LIVERPOOL. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PLASTERWORK 


IN THE 


CUNARD BUILDING, LivERPOOL 


EXECUTED BY 


G. JACKSON & SONS, LTD. 


49 RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET 
ds a LONDON, Wa. :: z 


av 
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Arr Metra, Construction Co Lrp} 


RAINES BUILDING SSA CUELP DEN SIC O es Prope of ST PANCRAS IRONWORK C? 
526 HOLBORN Ec ' ONEQ [TD and CHECKFIRE DOOR @97 


As good as a Free 
Fire Insurance Policy. 


, : ‘O fit the interior of a modern building with Art. Metal 
steel fixtures is practically equivalent to the presentation 
of a tree and permanent fire insurance policy. 


Art Metal steel fittings are superior to wood in every 
respect. ‘l hey are fire-resisting, while they present a much 
smarter appearance and add a finishing touch to modern 
construction. The double-leaf panel steel door here illus- 
trated is a fine example of Art Metal fixtures and is typical 
of many recently fitted in well-known buildings. 


An illustrated booklet giving particulars of the many 
applications of Art Metal to interior fittings and fixtures 
will be sent on request. 


Plans, Estimates and full particulars sent on request. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD., 
7, HOLBORN,: LONDON, E.C.1 


’Phone; Holborn 6622. Works : Romford and Holloway. 


cae fz sis ‘ i$ ee a" 
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DOUBLE.LEAF STEEL DOOR, as supplied to 
H.M. Office of Works for National Gallery. 


By Appointment 


Carron Firegrates give 
expression to the highest 
form of tasteful and refined 
craftsmanship, and for 
careful construction, finish 
and efhciency, are with- 
out a peer in their class. 


“Ghe variety of designs is so 
| extensive as to admit of their 
adoption with any period 
or style of home furnishing. 


Write for No. 8a Illustrated Firegrate 
Catalogue, post free on application. 


Illustration shows No. 25 Firerlace Suite, having 
Interior Grate, and ‘‘ Phoenix"’ Fire, &c., complete. 


{ ARRON ComPANY Works : CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE. Branch Works: Phoenix 
: Foundry, Furnace Hill, Sheffield. 


Showrooms: Lonpon (City & West End) 


, LIVERPOOL, BrisToL, BIRMINGHAM, NEWCASTLE-ON-TynE, EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 


Mearles Engineering Co. 
Constructional Engineers 


Reinforced ee Structures. 


Specialists in 


AERODROMES 


ECONOMY AND SPEED 


—— eee eee 


Mearles Engineering Co., 
50, Osnaburgh St., Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 
Telephone: 1489 Museum. 
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"Everyday Uses of Portland Cement” 


A Practical Treatise on the subjects of 
Cement and Concrete and their uses. 


350 pages. 337 illustrations. 
Cloth Bound, 2s. 6d. Paper Cover, 1s. 6d. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE :—“t is our purpose to point out the wide 
possibilities which exist for the useful employment of Portland Cement. Examples are given 
to show what use is being made of the material, with the hope of affording instruction and 
advice to those unfamiliar with Portland Cement and its application, and to serve as a re- 
minder and reference book to those who are more conversant with both. As this work is 
intended for the lay-user as well as the expert, we have endeavoured to convey the infor- 

mation as simply as possible.’ 


Complimentary copies are sent post free on application to Engineers, Architects, 
Surveyors, etc., and to members of the building and allied trades hy the Pro- 
prie‘ors and Publishers : 


THE ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFACTURERS (1900) L™ 


PORTLAND HOUSE, LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. (Room 15.) 
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SEEUTNCETATTCETCCUEC TACT TUTTE TTT 


I}OHN TANNER & SON 


45, Horseferry Road, Westminster, London. 5, Ja, 4, 5, 7, Gill Street, Liverpool. 
Phone: 5340 Vic. Phone: Royal 1744. 


SPECIALISTS IN PLASTER-WORK 


REINFORCED 
FIBROUS PLASTER 


Modellers 


MILD STEEL SKELETON 
| BRACKETING 


(dispensing with wood). 


PETRIFIED FRENCH  STUC 


FERROCON PLASTIC PATENT 
STONE 
(As Supplied to H.M. Government). 


| We have been entrusted with the Modelling, 

Fibrous Plaster-work, and Decorations of 
some of the most prominent Public Buildings, 
—. erected during the past and present centumies. 


TYMPANUM PANEL OVER PROSCENIUM AT HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE, MANCHESTER. Estimates and Samples of French Stuc and 
Messrs. Horace Farquharson, F.R.I.B.A., A. E. Richardson, & C. Lovett Gill, F.R.I.B.A., Architects, London. Imitation Stone on application. 
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CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT 
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/ Motér Accessories Factory, Cricklewood, London. Architect: Robert Angell, Esq., L.R.I.B.A. \) 

: , Floor reinforced with B.R.C. Fabric. ; 

1) 

K/ PEED. B.R.C. Fabric is used in long 4, 

1} 7 ft. wide. There 
y pieces, rolls or sheets, : : p 

\ 7) Y 

in is no time lost in measuring out the spacing 

i Pp p 

] Y 4 ‘ s ‘ bi; 

| (/ of little bars at the site, or in seeing that (/ 

V they are not displaced, or in putting them yy 

1] back when they do get displaced; the work is 

VY ) 

| (/ much quicker, much easier, and much safer. i 

Y 1 atari B Y 

iV >DaD wi 

1] The British Re- ; London: 36, Lime Street | 
Yj inforced Concrete i) iN Birmingham : 118, New St. 

%, Engineering Co., Ltd., E Liverpool: 36, Dale St. 

1¥ Head Office: 1, Dickin- Newcastle-on-Tyne: 2, 

son Street, Manchester xe bric St. Nicholas Buildings 
Works: Trafford COT i Sheffield: 38, Church St. Yn 


Park, Manchester 


iL 
a. Cy A 
a 


Glasgow: 62, Robertson St. 
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G. B. KENT & SONS, Lid., ionaon, 
oo 
PAINTING sis STAMPED “G_ B. fA & SONS.” 


Write for our 1918 List if you have not got it. 


BEST BRITISH BRUSHES. 


of Steelwork submitted at Short Notice. 


| 
Economical Designs and Plans for all Classes 
BRITISH STANDARD. SECTIONS OF ———— 


Joists, CHANNELS, TEES, ANcLEs, PLATES. ETC 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK 


CAN BE DELIVERED FROM LONDON STOCK. 
» WE WOULD LIKE TO SEND YoU PARTICULARS OF OUR WORK. 


P.A.B. 


Address all Communications to | 7 

Works : i 

DREW-BEAR, PERKS & Co., Ltd., ¢ sarerors nis, womee / 
110, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. WELLINGTON ROS Dao, 1 

| Telephone: 12110 CENTRAL. Telegrams: “MECHANURGY.” Pi 
Telegrams: “BEARBIND, LONDON,” Telephone: No. 920 WESTERN. | 

| 
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CALLENDER'’S 


‘*“ CALLENDRITE” 


DAMPCOURSE 


FOR 40 YEARS FIRST PLACE IN SPECIFICATIONS, 


CONTAINS NO COAL TAR OR PITCH. 


AY Tre,” 


ee ee ee Se 


SOUTH-WESTERN HOTEL, SOUTHAMPTON. DAMP-PROOFED WITH “CALLENDRITE.” |} 


ONE QUALITY ONE THICKNESS ONE PRICE 


| 
SENT OUT IN ROLLS. ALL WALL WIDTHS. NO EXPENSE IN LAYING. 
| 


ORIGINAL & BEST. 


Catalogue No. 13 on application to— 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER & CO., LTD., 25, Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W. 
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PEACE « NORQUOY 


LIMITED, : 


New Islington, Ancoats, Manchester. | 


Telegrams—* PARTITIONS, MANCHESTER.” PATENT Telephones —3176, 3177, 3178 CENTRAL. 


FOLDING PARTITIONS] 


For Enclosing 


SHEER ERs 

CONCERT ROOMS, | 

WINTER GARDENS, | 

ETC 

ee 
i | 5 AAS Vian | || DIVIDING ROOMS IN 
LEGS oe os me | 


7 el : a Sl Schools, Hotels, 


Tk ml i ys Cag Wil Public Halls, 
AON Ss Hospitals, etc. 


gin i i 


| 
: [PEACE'S PAT NT 


|| 

ye FOR | 
MOTOR | 
HOUSE, 7% 

§ COACH HOUSE, | | 


AND 


BOILER 
HOUSE DOORS. 


Baa 


OVER 7,000 AT PRESENT IN USE. 
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Blackpool Electricity 
Works Built over 
Storage Tank with 
Cooking Tank on Roof 


EEDON Columns are rendered rigid by the “keys,” 
thus although the shear members are adjustable to 
any position when fixed by the wedges they 

become aksolutely rigid and cannot be displaced during 

ramming. This method also permits the column to be 
assembled anywhere and placed in position complete. 

Keedon Reinforcement is supplied either,to standard size 

or to Engineer’s own specification. 


The services of our staff of experts is-at the disposal of all Architects, 
Builders, Contractors and others. Drawings and estimates will 
te gladly furnished free of charge for all prospective work. 


Richard Johnson, Clapham & Morris, Ltd. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE: ENGINEERS, 


LEVER STREET, MANCHESTER. 


LONDON : Broad Street House, New Broad Street, E.C. 
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GLASGOW : 144, St. Vincent Street. 
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Specify and use only brands which 
have passed the test of time. 


Leading Cement Brands 


eee 

Ghe 
British Portland Wo 
Cement Manufacturers, | | 
Limited, ie 


= 


4, LLOYDS AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Sa! RD SS, SD et ee 


Telegrams - ‘‘Britporcem,” Fen, London, 


Telephone : 6404 Avenue (Private Exchange). 


Se 
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STUART’S 
GRANOLITHIC 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Specialist Designers and 


Constructors in Ferro-Concrete 


REINFORCED CONCRETE WORKS 
PAVINGS ~ STAIRCASES 


ARCHITECTURAL 
STONE DRESSINGS 


CITY OFFICES : 


45, BEDFORD ROW, LONDON, W.c. 


WORKS: GLENGALL ROAD, MILLWALL, LONDON, E., 


AND AT 


EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL. 
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UNIFORM AND ACCURATE TIME. 


Adopted throughout all the more important Buildings. 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


No Winding. No Attention. 
No ‘Repairs. 


TURRET Clocks at half the cost of ordinary ones, and 
no accommodation for works or weight-drop required. 


FIRST in 1895 and FOREMOST EVER SINCE. 


Thousands of permanent Testimonials 
in the form of installations at work. 


AGENTS IN ALL CIVILIZED COUNTRIES. 


The Synchronome Company, Limited, 
32 & 34, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C. 


F. HOPE-JONES, M.I.E.E., Managing Director. 
Tel.. No. 4643 Holborn. 


E.F.BLAKELEY 2 Go: treo, 
als & U0. umn. 
VAUXHALL IRONWORKS, BIRKENHEAD. 
Contractors to H.M. Gevernment. Established 1881. 


Principals. Lattice. 
Girders. Stanchions 
Estimates Free. 
Tel: ‘Corrugated, 
Birkenhead. 


’Phone : 1568 
Birkenhead. 


Drill Hall,Royal Garrison Artillery, Lancaster 


The ‘“‘BASECO” PATENT BOILER 
CE ! 
FOR CONTINUOUS HOT WATER SUPPLY, 
ALSO HOT WATER HEATING WITH RADIATORS. 


THE Perfect Boiler for the Supply of unlimited quantities of Boiling Water for Public Buildings 
and Lavatories, Baths and Domestic purposes. 


patented desicn. i.c., the water pocket shown in the sectional drawing. By removing the waterway dome the 
whole of the interior is visible, affording pertect access for thorough cleaning, thus very 


materially increasing the life of the Boiler. Every practical man will appreciate this. 


cinders, and consumes scullery refuse. For economy of fuel and efficiency unsurpassed. 


Inventionand Manufacture. Prompt Delivery. 


O. BRUSTER & DE LAUNOIT, 4, Lioyd’s Avenue, 


Succrs. to H. C. ROBOTTOM & CO, 


SEcTION I 
SHOWING WATER POCKET 
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HENRY MARTIN, 


LIMITED. | 


Builders and 


Contractors, 


i 


NORTHAMPTON. | 


TELEPHONE NOS.: 76, 784, 785, PVTE. BCH. EX. 


Racks 


for storing j i 


Metal 
Fittings, 


Fy 
{ 


Steel Warehouse 


ail 


Document 
Cabinets, | 
&c. | 


‘ 
k 
¥ 
i 
¥ 
A 


Farrow & | 


Jackson, |) 

= Ltd, J 
16, Great Tower | | 
Street, LONDON ; i 
Baal 


~ 


The unparalleled Heating Capacity is due to the 


Burns coke or 
British 


LONDON, E.C.3. 
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HY-RIB DOES AWAY WITH NECESSITY FOR USING TIMBER 
UNDER ALL CONDITIONS AS IN FLOORS, WALLS AND ROOFS. 


Tables relating to its use in Floors and Walls may be had on application. 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., Ltp., 


52, CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, . S.W.1. 


The above illustration shows a gigantic reservoir which 
is absolutely and permanently waterproof. This 
desirable result has been achieved not by a method 
costly and laborious, but by one economical and 
simple. It is known as the integral method—the 
use of Trus-Con Waterproofing Paste, Concentrated, 
This now-famous Trus-Con product has proved in 
practice the truth of every claim made for it in 
the laboratory; claims which at the time seemed 
almost revolutionary. 


TrRus-CON 
ACGCATEX 


This product solves the problem of how to avoid 
relaying a crumbling, dusting, cement floor. Agatex 
is a liquid preparation which can be applied at night 
so that the floor can be used again the next morning. 
It binds together, by chemical reaction, the loose 
particles of sand and cement. Thus Agatex transforms 
a soft, dusting, and granulating cement floor to a 
hard, ‘smooth-wearing surface without changing its 
colour or appearance, and makes good the floor at a 
third the cost of relaying. 


LargeStocksinLondon 
for immediate dispatch 


Write for 
Booklets. 


WATERPROOFINGS 
CAMPPROOFINGS 
TECHNICAL PAINTS 
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The range of work upon which Trus-Con Waterproofing 
Paste has been used embraces practically the entire field 
of concrete construction, including Foundations, Dams, 
Tunnels, Reservoirs, Tanks, and Floors. At this time 
especially it is desirable to protect all concrete buildings 
against disintegration due to moisture. No better 
method is known than the use of Trus-Con Water- 
proofing Paste, Concentrated. Only ordinary care and 
reasonable attention are necessary to obtain the very 
best results with this product. 


TRUS-CON 
FLOOR HARDENER 


This is ametallic powder which is sprinkled over a cement 
floor just before the final trowelling. The result is an 
armourised floor which is practically wear-proof. Extra- 
ordinary evidence has just been received regarding the 
hard-wearing surface produced by Trus-Con Floor 
Hardener. A section of a floor which had to receive the 
actual concussion of first contact of heavy trucks was 
treated with Trus-Con Floor Hardener. To-day this part of 
the floor is perfectly hard; the rest(untreated)is crumbling 
and dusting, although it has only had ordinary trafhe to 
bear without the added destructive force of impact. 


THE TRUS-CON 
LABORATORIES, 


3, Central House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


Telegrams : ‘“ Eirwaljas, London.” 
Telephone : 4380 Regent. 


ae 
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Noiseless—Non-Slipping. Sanitary— Decorative. 
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“RUBLINO” TILING LAID THROUGHOUT THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO.’S OFFICES AND FIFTH-FLOOR CORRIDOR. 


“RUBLINO” TILING WAS LAID IN THE NEW C.P.R. HOTEL, VANCOUVER. 


“RUBLINO” TILES ARE FAST SUPERSEDING PARQUET, WOOD 
BLOCK, OR ENCOUSTIC TILES, AND ARE BEING LAID. IN 
ALL THE PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN THE CUNARD BUILDING. 


For further Particulars and Samples apply to 


‘THE LEYLAND & BIRMINGHAM RUBBER CO.,Ltd.) 44 40m Si.. Glasgow 
JAMES T. GOUDIE & CO. BRANCH. | neue 
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BENHAM & SONS, Ltd., 


66, WIGMORE STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


t 


| 


epee edz tt 


Recent Installations of | 
Benham’s ‘ Perfect” System 
of Heating include : : 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, | | 
Salisbury Square. 
Messrs. Seth Smith & Monro, Archit 


CHALFONT COURT, Baker St. (fats), 
for the Metropolitan Railway & | 
SCHOOL of TROPICAL MEDI. 
CINE, Albert Docks, E. 

Messrs, A. Marshall Mackenzie & Son, Architeds, 


OFFICES of L.B. and S.C Railway 
London Bridge. 
C. L. Morgan, Esq., Engineer, 


NEW PREMISES of DAIMLER 
MOTOR CO. (Hire Dept.), Store 
Street, Tottenham Court Road. 

Messrs. Taperall & Haase, Architects, 


ADDITIONAL PREMISES otf 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
CO., Holborn, E.C. ; 


SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL and 


OFFICES of the NORTH WESTERN _ 
RAILWAY, Lahore, India, 


ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH 
Goodmayes. 


P. K. Allen, Esq, Architeall 


AVINGTON PARK, Alresford, for Sir | 
John Shelley, Bart. { 
Messrs. Millar & Cox, Architects, | ' 


NEW HOUSE, Lympne, for Sir Philip t 
Sassoon, Bart. 3 


Messrs. Herbert Baker & Ernest Willmott, 


ii : My Architects, | | 


GATEBURTON HALL, Lincs. for 
J. D. Sandars, Esq. 
Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, Architects 


Etc, etc. 


_| STEAM COOKIN 
APPARATUS. 


GAS COOKING 
APPARATUS. 


COAL COOKING | 
APPARA RUS 


THE “PERFECT” SYSTEM OF HEATING BY ACCELERATED LOW PRESSURE HOT WATER— 
BY MEANS OF SMALL PIPES RUN IRRESPECTIVE OF LEVELS. 


U 
Cabinet Hot Ga or Gupbonmeerhet steam or gas-heated—for warming up dinners for fi | KA MAKING 
workpeople. This Fitting is made throughout of mild steel and can be supplied in any size to Or 4 


suit the number required. As supplied to the Admiralty for H.M. Dockyards, and to a large 
number of Factories. 


snowroous, 06, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


Works : GARRATT LANE, WANDSWORTH, 5. W: 
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ASBESTONE | 
ROOFING 
TILES 


BRITISH MADE by BRITISH LABOUR. 


Weight per Square, 220 lbs. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM STOCK GUARANTEED. 


Made by BRITISH URALITE CO. (1908) Ltd. 
85, GRESHAM STREET, E.C. 


Telegrams: Telephone : 
“ Uranicos, London.” Works: HIGHAM, KENT (Covering 13 Acres). London Wall 3955. 
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WORKS: “ae WORKS : 
HAWTHORNE ROAD, "| LEAMOUTH WHARF, _ 
BOOTLE, B  BLACKWALL, ‘ 
LIVERPOOL. * LONDON, E. _ 


CR alee ASPHALT 


i 
COVERING MAIN CORNICE 
al Length 80Oft. Girth 7ft4in 


NEW CUNARD BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


LIMMER & TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO.,L1p,_ 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


THE WHOLE OF THE MARBLE WORK 


AT THE 


COMPTOIR D’ESCOMPTE DE PARIS BUILDING, 


8 to 13, KING WILLIAM STREET, 


WAS EXECUTED BY 


H. T. JENKINS & SON, | 
The ghee Works, | 

raion us aoRGuay ie TORQUA Y, 

Who have also in hand the whole of the Marble Work to the | 

| EXHIBITION & CENTRAL HALLS} 
AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, |] 


For the Commonwealth of Australia. 


Estimates submitted for Marble and Monumental Work of every description. 
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Building for War 


WAL is not in the national interest that 
2 complete details be given regarding 
ithe part played by builders in the 
production of War Equipment. The 


total is enormous, and the rate of output and 
erection 1s far beyond what was once considered 
possible. We are proud to have done our share. 


New ideas,improved methods, better organisation 
__all these are for the beneft of the future. 


Even when war ends, skilled labour will be 
scarce and the demand great. ‘Io secure first call 
for contemplated building extensions, Architects 
are advising clients to formulate their schemes 
and prepare their plans in readiness—even to 
make a tentative arrangement with the con- 
tractor. This incurs no obligation to ourselves 
on the owner’s part, but secures that great ad- 
vantage of a speedier completion of a pending 
contract. 


We would appreciate 4 consultation with architects and 
their clients: A visit to our establishment will show our 
extensive facilities for all classes of construction & fitting. 


HIGGS & HILL, LTD. 


Building Contractors + Crown Works 


SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 8 


TELEPHONE: BRIXTON 2340 
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THE 


“LANGHAM=-CENTRAL?” | 
GAS RANGE. 


This ideal Gas Range, most suitable for Clubs, Hotels, High: Class 
has been recently installed at an important West E 
existing downward flues being utilized without reco 
the old lines with its customary dust and 


Restaurants, &c., 
nd Club in place of a Central Coal Range, the 
nstruction, and is working perfectly, stoking on 
dirt in this Gas Range being entirely done away with, 


d 


Dimensions : 8 ft. 3in. long by 6 ft. wide by 2 ft. 11 in. hi 


1 gh, with 6 ovens—4, 27 in. by 18 in. by 
All externally heated. The hot plate (entirely enclosed) 
gas burners, the temperature of whole is pertectly controlled either for 

high, medium or low, as desired. 


24in. and 2, 20 in: by 18 in. by 24 in. 
heated by suitable 


For full details apply to the Manufacturers— 


FLETCHER, RUSSELL & Co.. Ltd. 


Works: WARRINGTON. 


London Offices and Showrooms: 15, FISHER STREET, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C.1 
Telephone - - - Holborn 5116. 


ares 
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“R.C.” TRACING CLOTHS 


(BRITISH MADE) 


are specially prepared 


| 
| RrdirecaicenNOaCHALK 
| 
| 


MADE IN FIVE QUALITIES 
TO SUIT ALL USERS. J 


Small Sample Rolls on application. 


B. J. HALL & CO. 


CHALFONT HOUSE, 
GREAT) PETER «ST. 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


FOR ASPHALTE WORK 
SPECIFY 
CLARIDGE'S 
ASPHALTE. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


CLARIDGE’S PATENT ASPHALTE 
cO., LID., 


HALLAM HOUSE, 


3, Central Buildings, Westminster, S.W. 


Telephone— Telegrams— 
VICTORIA iC74. CLARIDGE VIC LONDON. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC Co., Ltd:, 


SCIEN TIELG 
GENERAL 
LIGHTING 


This photo of a milling machine is 
typical of the results obtained by the 
G.E.C. system of semi-indirect lighting. 
This machine is one of many in a 
well-known Engineering Works, the 
machine shop, covering 31,800 sq. it., 


being entirely illuminated by this method. 


Untouched Photo by Night. 


MAY WE PREPARE 
A SCHEME FOR YOU? 


[lluminating Engineering Department, 


QUEEN VICTORIA SE bale 
LONDON. 


xl 
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SIEGWART FLOORS 


AVOID 


USING TIMBER 


Largely adopted for MINIMUM. DED 
MUNITION BUILDINGS, BECAUSE! Wi NI MONEE 
HOSPITALS, etc. | REQUIRED. 


The above view shows the hollow concrete beams being E 
at a bui'ding in Birmingham. 


g placed in position ready for grouting together 


The Siegwart Beams are made at our 
in a matured condition. They have only to be Placed in position, 
and grouted together, when floor is ready for use. No centering 

required and NO DELAY to other Contracto 


Works, and arrlve at the site 


rs. 


Send for particulars to:— 


SIEGWART FIREPROOF FLOOR CO., LTD., 


231, STRAND, LONDON, W.c, 


Telephone: 4094 Gerrard. Telegrams: «€ Nocentring, London.” 


BRITISH THROUGHOUT 
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TINFORCED CONCRETE | 


: " We design and erect ; 
| Saaree Munition Factories, Cooling Towers, [F  : 
| Z | : Aircraft Sheds, Silos, Bins, etc., : 
a : Coal Bunkers, Water Tanks, j 
| | Reinforced Concrete Buildings G Structures : 4 
| of all kinds. ioe, 
SEND US YOUR ENQUIRIES. ‘ 


We submit design and estima’e free of charge. 
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30,000 Gallon Elevated Water Tank 


For Messrs. Watney,Combe & Reid, Stag Brewery, Pimlico, to the order o¢ 
Messrs. United Water Softeners, Ltd., ‘Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
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THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 
R. ARTHUR FELL, M.P., who has long} 


known as an ardent advocate of the pro 

Channel Tunnel between England and Fra: 
has published, through Messrs. Hugh Rees, Ltd. 
5, Regent Street, S.W., a pamphlet entitled “ 
British Government and the Channel Tunnel.” 
raison a’ étre of this pamphlet is the answer which» 
given in the House of Commons on August 16, 1¢ 


‘We cannot think,” he writes, “that the opini 
of the Admiralty bears much on the subject. It w 
the War Office which—mainly because of the persor 
hostility of Lord Wolseley—opposed the scheme thit 
years ago, and it was War Office opposition alo 
which then prevented its construction. No doubt t) 
Admiralty will be able in the future to protect o 
communications with France as they haye done su 
cessfully during this war, although at a vast expenc 
ture of money and shipping, which might have be 
otherwise employed. But it is not the Admiralty thi 
will decide the question when once the Governme) 
comes into line with public opinion. The House. 
Commons Committee would not have pressed the pn 
posal upon the Government at the time they did he 
they not been convinced that it was in the interests (| 
Great Britain and her Allies, one of the most viti 
matters that could be undertaken after the Wwar—con 
mercially the most important of all, in order to enab! 
us to increase our trade, and to cope with the gre¢ 
financial liabilities which we shall have incurred- 
strategically. the most essential to enable us to me 
any future war problems that can possibly arise, an¢ 
politically, as the bond to cement the alliance of Eng 
land and France and to remain for all time an objec 
lesson to the world. te 
‘“The peace and happiness of Western Europe noy 
depend on the permanent friendship of France am 
England. Of this happy relationship the Tunnel wil 
be the outward symbol, and it is certain that the twi 
nations will never again allow this peace and friend 
ship to be broken. 
“Up to the. present the War Office hae given n¢ 
reason publicly for its opposition. Apparently the 
stale arguments advanced by Lord Wolseley forty 
years ago still hold the field. To the military advisers 
of to-day submarines and aeroplanes have made no 
difference in our strategic position. Fortunately, they 
(the French) know the British nation, and, come what) 
may, our own people value the bond which binds us to 
the French after we have gone through this war side | 
by side with them; and they will insist that any differ- 
ences which may hereafter arise between us must ant 
shall be settled amicably. x 

“On these grounds, among others, we entirely fail 
to understand and greatly regret the decision of His 
: Majesty’s Government. We trust that that decision 
London Office: 11 & 12, FINSBURY SQUARE, E.C. will be reconsidered.”’ 
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PANDED METAL 


REINFORCEMENT FOR CONCRETE. 


& 


i 


PRUDENTIAL BUILDINGS, LEICESTER. 
ARCHITECT :—PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A., F.R.LB.A, CONTRACTORS :—WILLIAM CORAH & SON, LOUGHBOROUGH, 


The Expanded Steel Sheet Reinforcement used in the Concrete Flooring was supplied by 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, LTD. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of Expanded Metal. 
Head Office: YORK MANSION, YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 
Works: STRANTON WORKS, WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
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THE JOURNAL “WANTED” ADVERTISEMENT COLUMNS, 


Appointments Wanted. 


4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions 33s. 


BUILDER’S and Contnactor’s Manager desires Re- 
engagement; first-class all-round man; age 44; war 
work only,—K., 20, Melody Road, Wandsworth, 
S.W. 


EMPLOYMENT with Government Contractors de- 
sired by former Manager (builder’s and decorator’s) ; 
60s.; experience, London, Continent, and aircraft.— 
Temporary address, E. Bramdean, Westbourne Park 
Road, Bournemouth. 


GENERAL Foreman, or as Clerk of Works, seeks re- 
engagement; speedy war construction; good mana- 
ser; carpenter and joiner by trade; age 44 years; 
first-class references from architects and builders; 
town or country.—F. 8., 52, Kingsley Road, Wimble- 
don, 8.W.19. 


GENERAL Foreman seeks re-engagement; joiner by 
trade; draughtsman and quantities; energetic, good 
timekeeper ; capable in all trades; town or country ; 
good references.—Address Wk Ms DE be Ingrave 
Street, Battersea, S.W. 


GENERAL Foreman disengaged; good all-round 
W.D. and H.M.O.W.; expert in ferro-concrete work, 
any system; carpenter, and badged man.—Address 
G. F., 102, Percy Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W.12. 


PAINTING, Distempering, etc., wanted (Piecework), 
in London; or take charge—Wright, 50, Clifton 
Street, E.C.2. 


PLASTERER Wants work; used to City and West 
End jobbing; builder’s current rate only.—Hastings, 
18, Ballence Road, Homerton, E.9. 


PLUMBER (44) wants Job; new or good Jobbing, 
—Plumber, 25F, Peabody Buildings, Orchard 
Street, Westminster, S.W, 


QUANTITY Surveyor, thoroughly experienced in 
all branches. Will take off quantities or measure 
up and adjust accounts. Used to Government 
schedule. Whole or part time.—“ P.,” Arreton, 
Park Avenue, Bromley, Kent. 


SITUATION wanted as Gilder-Decorator ; thirty 
years’ experience; modern or antique gilding, furni- 
ture painting, carton-pierre work, airagraph paint- 
ing, ete.—Full particulars, 8. Hughes, 29, Gowlett 
Road, Peckham, S.B.15. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerks 
of Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Fore- 
men and Clerks of Works can be obtained by apply- 
ing to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clap- 
nam Road, 8.W. Competent foremen and clerks of 
works are invited to join this Association. 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS, 

Special personal system of preparations by cor- 
respondence or private tuition, Bond and Batley 
(A. G. Bond, B.A., Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor 
Road, S.W. Tel. 7036 Victoria. 


Ga tree 


CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY and MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS OF WAR. 


SIMPLEX CONCRETE PILES, LTD. | 


If you are contemplating the erection of Buildin 
Munition Factories, Wharves, Grain Silos, Engine and Boiler Sheds, etc., and require 
end us particulars of your requirements and take advantage 


L EXPERIENCE. WE CAN SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY. 
and driving SIMPLEX CONCRETE PILES at one operation 
MENCING and COMPLETING WORK. 


TO-DATE PLANT. Schemes & Estimates submitted free. 


PERMANENT FOUNDATIONS, s 
of our many years’ PRACTICA 


Our method of installing 


OBVIATES WEEKS OF DELAY IN COM 
SKILLED WORKMEN & UP- 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


BUILDER’S Clerk wanted; S.W. district; prime 


cost and wages; ineligible; firm now engaged on’ 


aircraft work.—Reply, with references, salary re- 
quired.—Box 82, 


CLERK of Works wanted, to control extensions in 
all trades of war factory, North-West London 
suburb. Practical, able man essential. Hours 7.30 
a.m. to 7 p.m. State experience, age, and salary re- 
quired. Anyone already engaged on Government 
work need not apply.—Box 81. 


WORKS Manager wanted for large shopfitting manu- 
facturers in the provinces; works now devoted to 
supplying Government Departments; must be tho- 
roughly conversant with wood-working machinery, 
and capable of taking control of mill, joinery 
shops, metal moulding shops, and timber storage, 
and must have had extensive experience of high- 
class joinery work, and also repetition Govern- 
ment work.—Box 83. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


NUMBER of mahogany room doors, pair of maho- 
gany folding doors, pair of mahogany French win- 
dows with shutters. Room doors have ivory fittings. 
Also quantity of oak panelling.—Apply, Dearman, 
51, New Bailey Street, Salford. 79 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub. 
jects; second-hand at half prices ; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 


W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING 
SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES For ENGINEERING 
WORK 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND Co., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 

London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLYTES, DRAWING INSTRS,.— 
Clarkson's, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road), 


Write for Illustrated Booklet : 


SIMPLEX CONCRETE PILES, 


Telegrams: 


“SIMPILESCO, LONDON.” Scottish Office: 10, Cook Street 


VICTORIA 541. =f 


LTD., 104, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


gs of any description such as _ 


9 Glasgow. ¢ Telephone * = 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


By Order of the Directors of 

Messrs. Meux’s Brewery, Ltd. @ 
In consequence of the impending remoyal of | 
Brewery to their new premises at Nine Elms aj 
the War. ; 


THE FINEST AVAILABLE SITE 
IN CENTRAL LONDON, 


MESSRS. MEUX’S BREWERY, i 
extending to nearly : 


2} ACRES, ALL FREEHOLD, — 


at the corner of | 
OXFORD STREET AND TOTTENHAM COUR) 
ROAD, “4 
an 
ISLAND BLOCK, By 
with the following frontages: | 
To OXFORD STREET ... about 110 fe 


» TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD ~~ 


» GREAT RUSSELL STREET | » 680 
» DYOTT STREET ... aps - 93) 
» BAINBRIDGE STREET » 400 


The property includes 

NOS. 118 TO 132 (EVEN), NEW OXFORD §TRR 

(occupied by Messrs. Maxsons Ltd., and Mess) 

Horne Bros.), t 

THE COURT PLAYHOUSE CINEMA THEATRE 

And Two Lock-up Shops adjoining, the famous ful 

licensed premises, 
THE HORSE SHOR TAVERN, 
A Number of Shop Properties, Residences, and Hot 
Premises, including 
NO. 263, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 

1 TO 28 (INCLUSIVE), GREAT RUSSELL STRER} 

Also the Fully-licensed Premises, THE TW 

BREWERS, and 15 to 21 (inclusive) Dyott Stree 

and 1, 2, and 3, Bainbridge Street, together with th 
Whole of the 

EXTENSIVE BREWERY PREMISES, ; 

in the occupation of Messrs. Meux, extending fror 

Tottenham Court Road to Dyott Street, 

Artesian Well on the property. 


To-be OFFERED for SALE by AUCTION, 

by Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK, & RUTLEY © 

as a whole, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, on Tues 
day, the 26th day of February, 1918, at 2 p.m, 
unless previously disposed of, : 

The Vendors are prepared to accept 10 per cent. 6 
the purchase money as a deposit on signing 
Contract, the balance being paid on | 
COMPLETION OF ‘THE PURCHASE TWELY) 
MONTHS AFTER THE DECLARATION OF PEAG 
WHEN POSSESSION OF THE SITE 4 
(excepting eight properties in Great Russell Stree 
the leases of which expire in 1927 and 1933) will 


given, the interest on the deposit meanwhile aceru 1g] 
to the Purchaser. ] 


| 


SITUATED IN THE CENTRE OF LONDON, {i 
the position is admirably suitable for the erection 
of an HOTEL and also a THEATRE, MUSIC HALL 
or other place of entertainment, or an | 
IMPORTANT PILE OF COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS, 
Solicitors: Messrs. HUNTER and HAYNES, 
9, New-square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK, & RUTLE | 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


| 


4 


‘ 


7 


a 


al 
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JDHN BRYDEN | (eee geemg|| LONDON PLATE GLASS 


“PAPEDE, LONDEN.” HOLBORN 43. 1 INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
& SO N S B T L " IN C 5 | Head Offices: 1, BANK BUILDINGS, PRINCES ST., F.C 


Ten per cent. of the premiums returned every six 
years in cases where no claim has arisen, 


APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


LIBERAL TERMS FOR BUSINESS INTRODUCED. 


| Es TEAM 
CLEANED 


}) Electric and 
4) Wand Power. 


i > i oR tbat 
iT Beamernammmal| IMPROVED PROCESS. 
<1 eee | NO INJURY TO TO THE FABRIC. 
on appitaation:: THE 


ESTABLISHED 1809. 


C('DON: 15, Glendower Place, 8.W.7 Steam Cleaning Corporation 


INBURGH: 16, Frederick Street. 9a, Little James St., 
if SGOW: 63, West Regent Street. Gray’s Inn, London, wc. 
INDEE: 32, Bell Street. 


ARCHITECTURAL WORKS. 
lessrs. Technical “fournals, Limited, haye prepared 
Jatalogue describing their valuable publications for 
t-chitects, Surveyors, Engineers, and Contractors. 


A Copy of this Booklet will be sent post free by return on receipt of a post card, 


ess: THE MANAGER, TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LIMITED, 
27-29, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


Kipzell’s) 
HEATING & VENTILATION 


STEAM & HOT-WATER APPARATUS. For MUNITION FACTORIES, 
CAMPS, CANTEENS, HOSPITALS and SANATORIA., 


Be ierere CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO. Ltd. exeser avvice 


“MALTESE CROSS BRAND. 
highest quality, London 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


LION WORKS, GRAYS, ESTABLISHED 1855. 
CAPACITY, 4000 TONS WEEKLY. 


35,GREAT STHELENS.E.C. 


1 


| CATALOGUE EXPERT AL 

|| POST FREE. 65, 65a, Southwark Street, London, S.E.1. ESTIMATES 
Wire: KINNELL, LONDON. OO Na annem OMPTLY. 

: 

; 


IRONITE 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


Z Patent WATERPROOFING and FLOORING PROCESSES 


British Manufacture. 


@ fall particulars please apply to— Managers: S. THORNELY MOTT & VINES, Ltd. 


Se IRONITE CO., Ltd. 2 SHS, eenmsta. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ THoRMOTVIN, Vic., Lonpon.’’ Telephone: 5618 Vicroria, 
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London Offices and Showrooms— 


Master Builders’ Handbook 


for 1918. 
Issued by the London Master Builders’ Association. 


A Compendium of Practical Information. 
Invaluable to all interested in the Building 
Industry, either professionally or practically, 
An Office Guide or pocket companion to 
the busy man—a copious Index affording 
an instant clue to every item in the book. 


Neatly b di = eo Post free, 
Cloth’ Covers. Price 1/- nett. ie 
To be obtained from the Publishers, 


Technical Journals, Ltd., 27, Tothill St,, Westminster, S.W.1 


—————————————————————————————_ 
\ 


A BOILER 


that will give a constant 
supply of 


HOT WATER 


ata cost of about 4d. per 
24 hours. 


Will burn 12 hours without 
attention. 


Price £8 8 QO 


MESSENGER & CO., Ltd. 
Loughborough. 
London Offices: 
122, Victoria Street, 


Westminster, S.W.1, The MESETA BOILER. 


NOTE THE ENTIRE ABSENCE OF WOOD, WITH THE EXCEPTION 
OF THE DOORS. 


2 & 3, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


FOR DIVISIONS in © : 


Workmen’s Conveniences 


In Munition Works, 4 
Hospitals, Schools, &e., 


“ SHEPWOOD” 


Glazed Partitior 
| Bricks 


(2 IN. ON BED), 


Estimates on application to 


a The Leeds : 
Fireclay Co., Ltd. 


WORTLEY, LEEDS, 


NY: Design & Constructior 
of Industrial Buildings 


By MORITZ KAHN. 


QSHIS is a thoroughly practical book which wil 

render important and most opportune service 
to architect, contractor, and owner. As will be seer 
from the list of chapter headings every phase of the 
subject is discussed ; and about eighty plates illustrate 
the best work that is now being done in Industria 
design in this country and in America. 


CONTENTS. 


I, INTRODUCTION. VI. HEATING & VENTILATING 
II. GENERAL PLANNING OF 


| 
} 
| 
| 
) 
| 
Tiree VII. PLUMBING & DRAINAGE 
Il. TYPES OF ‘BUILDINGS | V!l FORMS ERECT 
FOR THE PLANT. : 7 
IV. METHODS OF CONSTRUC- IX. ARCHITECTURAL TREA‘ 


TION AND RELATIVE MENT OF THE FACTOR 
COSTS: BUILDING. 

V. NATURAL & ARTIFICIAL | X. WELFARE WORK IN T { 
LIGHTING, FACTORY. 


Lilustrations comprise seventy-two Plates showing Photograph 
Views of elevations and interiors of typical Modern Industris 
Buildings for various services, including Weaving Work 
Spinning Mills, Motor Works, Engineering Shops, Warehous 
Administrative Buildings, etc. The Unit System of constructtt 

is shown in several examples. 


Price 7s. Gd. nett. Post free 8/- (inland). 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LIMITED 
27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1 


| 


Vig e dees FN , SAME ROY ae re 
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CONTRACTS CARRIED OUT 

IN SHORTEST POSSIBLE TIME 

UNDER GUARANTEE AT: : 
MINIMUM COST: 


“EXPERTS IN STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
SPECIALISTS IN 
AERONAUTICAL DEPOTS 
MUNITION FACTORIES. 
ADVICE & ESTIMATES GIVEN AT ONCE 


50 OSNABURGH ST 
REGENTS PARK # 
LONDON 
UN. WwW, 


;TELEPHONE 1489 MISEUM | 
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Hut constructed with Hy-Rib ready for plastering. 


Hy-Rib, on account of the. stiffening ribs, requires less framework. than other types 4 
of metal lath, and*is more rigid to plaster on; it is easily handled, and ensures the 
rapid erection of first-class buildings. ‘a 


LARGE STOCKS AVAILABLE FOR IMME DENTE: DELIVERY. 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., LTD. 
52, CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


. CEMENT ROOFING TILES, 


ry 997 ASBESTOS-* 
POILITE Going) -CEMEN 


BUILDING 


Over 130,000,000 Square Feet have been supplied to the British Government 
for Army Hutments, Hospitals, Munition Factories, &c. 


This bears out in a remarkable manner the favourable opinions expressed Bes hat “POILITE at the last 
Annual Meeting of the Architectural Association, 


“DECOLITE” COMPOSITION FLOORING. 


Gold Medal! Franco-British Exhibition, 1908. 


MANUFACTURED AND LAID EXCLUSIVELY BY BRITISH LABOUR FOR 


HOSPITALS, WORKS, OFFICES, SCHOOLS, Etc. 


HYGIENIC, Tough and Hard Wearing. | WARM and Elastic tothe Tread. Fire-Resisting. | Vermin Proof. Damp Proof 4 


For New Buildings, also for Overlaying existing Wooden, Stone, Cement, etc., Floors. Quickly Laid. 
\ HZ _ MOSAIC AND Llbkalnaes PAVINGS. 


BELL’S UNITED ASBESTOS Co., Lids 


SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Printed for the Proprietors of 4 THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ youu of “THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW,” and 
‘ SPECIFICATION,” 27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1, by THE ARGUS PRINTING Co., LTD., Temple Avenue and Tudor St., Lee 
YEARLY SuBSCRIPTION: at Home, I9s.; Canada, £1 2s. 2d.; Elsewhere Abroad, £1 4s. 4d, y 


Agents—Australia: Messrs. G. O. Ropertson & Co,, and Messrs. Bae box & Gotcn. India: Messrs WiyaYaratna & Co., Colombo. The Cape 
Gorpvon & Gotcu., Canada: Tur Toxonto News Co., Ltd.,\ THe Monrreat News Co., Ltd. U:S.A.: THE INTERNATIONAL News Co. 83 ¢ 
Street, New York. South Africa ; CENTRAL News AGENCK Ltd. ; iG 
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